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PREFACE GEN ERAL. 


tre 


i. 


ai. _—s 
— 


I. The Authors Excuſe for ſuch Alterations as he has made in this Edi- © 
tion of his Books. '2, The general Scope of this whole Volume. 
3. The excellency and neceſſity of Reaſon for the maintaining of the 
truth of Chriſtian Religion. 4, His Apology for interweaving Plato- 
ziſme and Carteſianiſme ſo frequently into his Writings, 5, Certain 
Advertiſements tor the more profitably peruſing his Books, 6, Divine 
Sagacity a Wen antecedaneous to ſucceſsful Reaſon in Contempla- 
tions of the higheſt concernment, 7, The aboveſaid Principle fur- 
ther illuſtrated and confirmed our of Ar:ffotle, 8. The Authors Ex- 
> cuſe for his omitting in his Antidote, to confute the ungoncluding rea- 
ſons ſome uſe for ha proof ofa God, | 9. His Excuſe for not adding 
a Treatiſe of Superſtition to that of Enthuſiaſme,' 10, That it can be 
no offence to the knowing and ingenuous, that men have a ſhyneſs and 
jealouſy againſt ſuch Truths as they have not been acquainted with. 
II. Certain remarkable things concerning Des-Cartes and his Wri- 
tings. 12. Certain conſiderations lay'd together which wholly pre- 
" veart all imaginable Objeaions againſt the Extenſion of a Spirit. 
©. T3, Theproperties and Offices of the Spiric of Nature further tleared 
.._ and confirmed, A Conſectary concerning the Conduct of Fouls by 
the Spirit of Nature, 14. That the ancient Fadaical Cabbala did 
conſiſt of what we. now call Platon;ſme and Cartefianiſme, made farther 
probable from the Lineage of the Pythagorick School, 15; Particular 
conſiderations out of Pherecydes, Parmenides and Ariſtotle, that mighe 
move one to believe that the whole Pythazorick Philoſophy, as well 
] Phyſical as Metaphyſical, was the ancient Wiſedome of the Jews. 
1 16, The unhappy disjunction of the Phyſical part of the Cabbala from 
| —the Metaphyſical fn Leancippus, Democritus and Fpicurmus ; with the Au- 
| thors ſerious endeayour of re-uniting them again. 17. Thar what he 
applies to the Text of Moſes in/his Philoſophick Cabbala, he con- 
ceives is rational, and is aſſured that it exquiſitely fits the Text, but de- 
liberates further concerning the Tr#th thereof, 18, The Teſtimony 
of ſeveral holy Perſons that did either plainly affert, or at leaſt had 'no 
diſlike of, the doctrine of the ont Fes 7a ; Clem. Alexand. Ori-. 
genes Adamantins Clemens his Schoſar, S. Baſil and Gregorie Nazianzen, 
| Syneſius BY of Cyrene, Arnobins, Prudentius, $, Auguſtine,the Authour —  _ 
of the Book of Wiſdome, & our bleſſed Saviour. 19. That there is not 
the leaſt claſhing of Praeexiſtence with the Derivation of Original ſin 
from Adam, 20. That Mathematical certitude in mere Philofophi- 
cal Speculations needs oblige no mans conſcience to make FORT of 
EI a 2 them 
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loſophy which he has applied to. Moſes his Text be true, it is areal 
Reſtauration of the Moſaick Cabbala, — 


READER, 9" 
Tere w 3H AT theſe Writines which thou findeſt bound up in one 


Exeuſe for ſuch | NS volume may > {gee alſo to be held together in. ſome 
ep rrepoai {oy a Jhea®s common conſideration, I thouzht it not amiſs to ſpeak 
in this Edicon TSF ſomething by way of General Preface to them all. And 
of his Books. i. oh, | 


SY therefore if thy curioſity be forward to enquire what I 
mY © have done intheſe new Editions of my Books, I am ready 
to informe thee, that I have taken the ſame liberty in this JatelleCual or 
Theoretical Garden of my own planting that men ofucty take in their Na- 
tural ozes: which is, To ſet, or pluck up, to tranſplant and inoculate, where 
and what they pleaſe. And therefore if I have raſed out ſome things, (which 


yet are but very few ) and tranipoſed others, and interſerted others, I hope 


I ſhall ſeem injurious to no man in ordering and cultivating this Philoſo- 
phical Plantation of mine according to mine own humour and liking. 

2, Bnt theſe are ſmaller matters, and ſcarce any part of what I was 4 
Scope of this £0ing to ſpeak, The great Cement that holds theſe ſeveral Diſcourſes toge- 
whole Volume. ther is one 941% Deſign, which they joyntly drive at, and which, I think, 

_ & confeſſedly generous and important, namely, The knowledge of God, 
and therein of :rue Happineſs, ſo far 4s Reaſon can cut her way through 
thoſe darkneſſes and aifficulties ſhe is incumbred with in thu life, Which 
though they be many ana great, yet I ſhould belie the ſenſe of my own ſucceſs 
FA gy pronounce them x 6 ; 45 alſo, if I-were at 19-9 of that 

enſe, 


ſe 


conſcious to my ſelf of. Amongſt which there & none ſo conſiderable as 
that tacit reflex1on within my far what real ſervice may redound to Re- 
ligion from theſe my labours. For what greater ſatisfaition can there be to 


a rational Spirit then to find himſelf able to appeal to the firicteſt Rules of 
Reaſon and Philoſophy, if thoſe Dodtrines of the Exiſtence of God and the 
Immortality of the Soul be not true ? And what gn Eſtabliſhment to. 


Religion then to diſcover theſe two grand Pillars thereof ſo firm and ſtable, 
even upon thoſe very grounds that our own faculties do naturally aſſent to as 
true ? Which cannot but conciliate much honour and reverence to the 
Prieſthood, and ſtop the mouths of ſhallow and profane Wits, that are ſo prone 
to look upon every Prieſt as either a Fool or an Impoſtour, 
Thi exedlency.. 3+ N# would I be thought to reſtrain the Reaſonableneſs of our Religion 
and neceſſity of to thoſe two 11411 points only, as if the reſt were not ſo too, For I conceive 


Reaſon tor the Chyjſt;ap Religion rational throughout, and 1think I have proved it to be 
maintaining 0 


Is ; ſo in my Myſtery of Godlinels. Which I muſt confeſs was the main, if not 


ChriſtianRe- the only, ſcope of my ſo long and anxious ſearch into Reaſou1 and Philoſophy, 
ligion. and without which I had proved but a lazy and remiſs enquirer into the na- 


ture of things, For to heap up 4 deal of Reading and Notions and Experi- 
ments without ſome ſuch noble and important Deſign, had but been, as I 
phanſied, to make my Mind or Memory 4 ſhop of ſmall-wares, But having this 
| ſo eminent a ſcope in my view, and taking up that generous RT 7- of 
Ln = . Marcus 


-— 
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them againſt the good liking of his NET, 21, That if the Phi- 


ſhould loſe many pleaſures and enjoyments of mind which I am now. 


JÞ; 
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Marcus Cicero, Rationem, quo ea me cunque ducet, ſequar ; 1 make 
account I began then to adorn my Function, and amongſt other Prieſtly 
Habiliments, iu particalar to put on the Aoyzov or Rationale, the Sacer-. - 
_ doral Breaſt-plate, which moſt juſtly challenges place in that region which s 
=. the ſeat of the Heart ; the {implicity and ſincerity of that part being the 
Root or pyell- ſpring of the Coundeſt and pureſtReaſon, And truly I cannot 
| well imagine what may be the moral account why Aaron's Robes ſhould be 
7 ſuch an expreſs Repreſentation of the Univerſe ( anquonque », pmpng mn 19 
' 00s, 45 * Philo calls it ) as in that every Prielt ſhould endeavonr, as- * Philo de Mes 
cording to his opportunity and capacity,to be alſo as much as he can a Rational ""®: 
»an or Philoſopher, (For which reaſon certainly Univerſities were firſt 
erected, and are ftill continued to this very day.) And Philo himſelf 1nſi- 
nuates ſomething to this purpoſe. BeeZ) Þ * apyiepse «xova TY mevlos wv 
3 © CpuPern, ive Caf OWE bs 920 afiov mapioy T id 207 Bio f 7 Aw Puarws, T hat 
LE: the High Prieſt continually reflecting upon his atrire, which repreſented 
the Univerſe, might be re-minded not ro doe or.ſpeak any thing con- 
trary to the laws thereof, or repugrnantly to the Rules of eternal Reaſon, | 
which « that everlaſting Hizh Prieſt, as Philo * elſmhere intimates, Avo * InhisDe | 
, ws tornev, 16a Fr 5y pp os 0 x00wOs, ov ©.2) apy,ueod's o pwr TO 
ers, 0 J6G AoyO.' empor 5 1 Aonny yn, vs 1epds © wegs HAnSHay ay- 
SepT©., Thar there are two Temples of God : the one the Univerſe, - 
in which the Firſt-Born of God, the Dzvine Logos, or eternal Wiſedome, 
is High Prieſt ; the other the Racional Soul, whole Prieſt is the true man, 
that is to ſay the IntelleR, ( as Plotinus ſomewhere ſpeaks ) and which « | 
the Imaze of the Divine Logos, 4s Clemens has expreſſed himſelf. *Erzwy $tromar. lib, 5; 
py yd rs oy STE C amino, arypwnrO. amans, axwy <x0vG. # 
&Yyp{@mvO. 185, The Image of God is the Royal and Divine Logos, the 
3 | i1paſſible Man z but the Image of this Image is the humane Intellect. 
b. of So that though the Divine Reaſon or Logos be that eternal High Prieſt 
which intime was to be incarnate, andof which Aaron in hu Prieſtly Robes ©) 
was but a Type and Figure yet Man being an Image of him, and every £ 
Prieſt in a more ſpecial manner, he ts to endeavour the adorning of himſelf 
with ſuch accompliſhments as are ſet out by theſe rich aud precious Habili- 
wents of Aaron; amongſt which the Rationale had a chief place, For | | 
thouzh it. belong to that everlaſting Logos alone to be the Maker of the | 
world, and to fill ont all parts thereof by his preſence, and to be in a manner . ” 
vitally clad therewith , yet through the Goodneſs of God it may fall tothe. 
ſhare of every Chriſtian Prieſt, tobe inveſted as it were and adorned with, 
. the Kncwledze of the Laws and Meaſures of the Creation, and to take notice 
of the Reaſons of Nature of which the eternal Logos « the Maker and Gover- 
S._ nour, . Which & very conſonant to what Philo writes of the Figure of the 
Racionale or Sacerdatal Breaſt-plate, which he ſaith was ſquare, om pn 47 
. | T Quazwws Aon %) * T8 ardpwry Befinzeray mxvTh, % 1ald und omey neg dwvt- 
2w, Becauſe the reaſon of Univerſal Nature and of Man ought to ſtand 
firm on all ſides, and to be no where vacillant. Which things as they were 
figured in Aaron, and are fulfilled immenſly in Chriſt, ſo are they alſo in 
their meaſure to be fulfilled in the Chriſtian Prieſthood, For if it were not 
lawful to offer up the blind or lame under the Law, ſure the Prieſt ought 
| a 3 | to 
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His Apologic 


for interwea- 


ving Platoniſm 


and Carteſia= 
iſm ſo fre- 


quently into h! 


Writings. 


to be neither under the Goſpel, nor yet the Peopie ( ſo far as is poſible ) whom 

he preſents to God, : ” OO 
 Totake away Reaſon therefore, under. what Fanatick pretenſe ſoever, is 
to diſrobe the Prieſt and deſpoil him of his Breaſt-plate, 'and, which is worſt 
| of all, to rob Chriſtianity of that ſpecial Prerogative it has above all other 
Religions in the World, namely, That it dares appeal unto Reaſon, Which 
45 many 4s underſtand the true Intereſt of onr Religion will not fail to ſtick 
cloſely to, the contrary betraying it to the unjuſt ſuſpicion of Falſhood, aud 
equallizing it to every vain Impoſture, For take away Reaſon, and all Rel:- 
grons are alike true; as the Light being removed, all things are of one 
colour, Nay, which & worſt of all, that Religion which i the trueſt will ſeem 
the falſeſt in this ſuperinduced Darkneſs, it ſo ſtridtly and poſitively decla- 
ring it ſelf to be the only true, Which will not by any means be allowed, nor 
can any way be diſcovered in that Region of Midnight, which makes all 

_ thines look alike, a OD oh | 
4. Which ſerious and weighty conſiderations lying before me, urged me 
with all poſſible care and vigour to ſearch to the very bottom of things, that 
my heart might net fail me in the day of Tryall, The reſult of which Inweſti- 
gation is much of it compriſed inthis preſent Volume. Wherein as I have 
" rained no ſmall ſatisfattion to my ſelf in-thoſe grand points I have endea- 
wvoured toclear, ſo I am as deſirous that nothing that occurres there may oc- 
caſion the leaſt diſſatisfatt1on to others. And I think it will be impoſſible any 


thing ſhould, if they will be but pleaſed to take notice of my Deſien, which - 


is not to Theologize in Philoſophy, but to draw an Exoterick Fence or exte- 
riour Fortification about Theologie'; That making good thoſe Out-works 


againſt all the aſſaults of the confident Atheiſt, and his Gigantick batteries 


raiſed againſt the belief of the exiſtence of a God, and of a Reward in the 
World to come, 1 might teach him what a man of Vanity and temerity he 
i, in that hg imagines it (o feiſable athing, in hu unskilful thoughts, to 


overrun the Holy City and Sanctuary, he being ſo eaſily beat off from tiie 


walls thereof. And this # the true and genuine meaning of my interweaving 
of Platoniſme and Carteſianiſme ſv frequently az 1 do into theſe writings, 
1 making uſe of theſe Hypotheſes as invingible Bulwarks againſt the moſt 


cunnifts and moſt miſchievous efforts of Atheiſm, For I am certain that, 


taking the Suppoſitions which I have culled out of thoſe two Philoſophies 
for true, ( and let our Adrverſaries prove them falſe if they can ) there 
" ts not any Objettion that Atheiſm can make againſt the above-named Do- 
Frines, but I can return to it a full and irrefutable Anſwer, | 
Whence it t not hopeleſs, but that as we may put many to flight, ſo the 
reſt may voluntarily, ſurrender themſelves as Priſoners, being carried cap- 
tive by the power of Reaſon into a true belief of things for the main , and 
having all hopes of an After- Impunity intercepted by ſo clear a convi;ttion 
of the Soul's Immortality, be engaged to turn real Chriſtians in the plaixer 
points thereof, and be willingly detained in the Outward Court, though by 
reaſon of the preſent Weakneſs of their ſizht they may not be as yet fit to enter 
into the more ſacred (ſmoke of the Temple. Wherefore I being ſo faithfully, 
and, as I conceive, ſo uſefully taken'qp in managing theſe Out>works, as I 
' may ſocall them, I ſhall not impnte Ny not ſo much as to over-haſty + 


OR 


(OCR, 


"> 
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but to mere miſhap, +. 1 be peltcd behind my back by any ſhots of obloquie 


from any unknown ſervant of the Sanftuary ; and preſume that if I receive 


any hurt, that their ſmart will be the greateſt that did it, when they ſhall 
conſider they have wounded a true and faithful friend, and even then when 
he was ſo buſily and watchfully employ'd in facing th! common Enemie, _ 

5. If any expedt or deſire any general Inſtrudtion or Preparation for the 
more profitably peruſing of thele my Writings, I muſt profeſs that I can 
give none that u peculiar to them, but what will fit all Writings that are 


\ writ with Freedome and Reafon, And thu one Royal Rule I would recom- 


mend for all, Not to judge of the truch of any Propoſition rill we have 
a ſetled and determinate apprehenſion of the terms thereof. Which Law 
though it be ſo neceſſary, and indiſpenſable, yet there © none ſo frequently 


broken a4 it - the effetf whereof s thoſe many heaps of voluminous writings 


and inept Oppoſitions and Controverſies that fill the World, Which were 
impoſsible to be, if men had not got an habit of fluttering mere words againſt 


—_ 


— 


Certain Adver- 
tilements for. 
rhe more pro= 
fitable peruſing 
his Þooks, 


one another, without taking notice of any determinate ſenſe, and ſo did fight _ 


as it were with ſo many Hercules clubs made of Paſtbord, which cauſes 4 
great ſound, but does no execution towards the ending of diſputes.- For 4s 
no manwill ever be ſo extravagant as to affirm that a Triangle s a fua- 
dranzle, or a Square a Circle, having the diftind Ideas of thoſe Figures in 
hi mind : ſo it would be as impoſſible for him to pronounce of any thing elſe 
falſly-and abſurdly, if he had as perfect and ſertled a Notion of the things 
concerning which he ſeems to pronounce, But this firſt and main. Principle 
of wiſdome being neglected, it is no wonder that men claſh as 11diculonſly 
and cauſcleſly as thoſe two Country Clowns, who in their cups had like to have 


Martiniſt, - 

I might adde alſo another Advertiſement ( which will contribate much 
towards a zreater Compendiouſneſs in Controverſies ) which I think I have 
hinted upon occaſion elſewhere ; namely, That what will. prove any thing 
will prove nothing. W1ich if it were throuzhly taken notice of, would not 
only inable a man to defeat the ſeeming force of innumerable impertinent 


aſſaults, but alſo keep himſelf off, if he have any ingenuity in him, from 


_ aſſaulting, or rather diſturbing or interrupting, the compoſure and ſilence of 


another mans mind, by the empty noiſe of ſuch weak and groundleſs Argu- 
ments; 1 mean ſuch as will infer or maintain Falſhood as well as Truth. 
For all ſuch Arguments ought to be exploded, eſpecially in Philoſophie, And 
Tthink if this kind of weapon were once out of faſhion, conteſt would ſoon be 
at an end, and ſuch a vidory follow as all wonld be gainers by it. 

6. But in the third and laſt place ( and which, though it has ſome conſ;- 
derable influence every where, yet is more peculiarly requiſite in pernſung 
writings upon ſuch Subjeits as theſe I treat of ) I ſhould commend to them 
that would ſucceſsfully philoſophize, the belief and endeavour after a certain 
Principle more noble and inward then Reaſon it ſelf, and without which 
Reaſoa will faulter, or at leaſt reach but to mean and frivolous things, | 
have a ſenſe of ſomething in me while I thus ſpeak, which I muſt confeſs is 
of ſo retruſe a. nature that I want a name for it, unleſs I ſhould adventure to 
term it Divine Sagacity, which 75 the firſt Riſe of ſucceſful Reaſon, eſpeci- 


a 4 ally 


Zone to blorys, becauſe the one profeſſed himſelf a Lutheran, the other a\ 


| 


Divine Sagas 
city a Principle 
antecedancous 
to (ucceſsful 
Reaſon in' 
Contempla- 
t:10ns of the 
higheſt con 
cernment, 
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. ally in matters of great comprehenſion and moment, and without which a 
man is as it were in athick wood, and may make infinite promiſing attempts, 
PRE: but can find no Ont-let into the oven Champain, where one may freely look 
abont him every way ( the md\ior $ ad\nbeas) without the ſafe conduct? of 
ths good Genius, — ro Os 
All Pretenders to Philoſophy will indeed be ready to magnifie Reaſon to 
the skies, to make it the lizht of Heaven and the wery Oracle of God: but 
' they ds not conſider that the Oracle of God i not to be heard but in hus Holy 
' Temple, that u« to ſay, in a good and holy man, throughly ſanitified in Spi- 
| 'rit, Soul and body, For there i a ſanctity even of Body and Complexion, 
n- ., whichthe ſenſually-minded do not ſo much as dream of, Aaron's Ratio- 


Thummim, Purity a»d Integrity of the Will and Aﬀettions, as well as the 


reference to the firmneſs of Ratiocination, as Philo intimates, but alſo to 
denote the Evenneſs and Uprightnels of bus Spirit that will take upon him to 
 prononnce great Truths, that he muſt be, as Ariſtotle ſomewhere ſpeaks, 
_ E@vp xgagos x; mnexuwrO. ard! Yoys* and that not only according to the 
meaſure of the City, bat of the Sanctuary, not only toa Political degree of 
* Enncad, 1. UCerigue, 
F4; x6x&Fuxpyu, and implyes a Soul already purged ? 

Let a man adorn himſelf as well as he can with the Hiſtory of Univerſal 
Nature repreſented by the long Sacerdotal Robe, if thu Breaſt-plate with the 
Urim and Thummim be wanting to hims that thus far would ad the Prieſt, 
he muſt of neceſſity fall ſo far ſhort of approving himſelf a ſound Philo- 
ſopher, being at leaſt unable to utter any Oracles himſelf, and but in a bad 
capacity of receiving them when they are uttered by another. For if this 


can neither hit upon a right ſent of things himſelf, nor eaſily take it, or 
rightly parſe it, when he i put upon it by another. Which odd Poſition of 
mine thouzh it may make them fret and florm that have made the Con- 
rempt of Morality one part of their Philoſophy, and may. think themſetves 
unctvilly dealt with to be pronounced incompetent Fudges of ſuch things as 
they took for granted ts be within their own ſpheare ; yet I could not conceal 
[ſo concerning a Truth, g Skin it ſelf being not at all unphiloſophical, 
& \ 7. For s it not the ſaying of that ſo univerſally-applandcd Ariſtotle, 
ES Eder om Kive » TWs maya. To on WELY Teov, A0yv I, apyn 2 oy ©, 4% m xpaTloy - 
| \  therilluſtrated JYhat Plato,. nay what Chryſoſtome, what Auguſtine conld have ſpoke 


think that this mv cv nyuv Sev # any part of our ſelves, it appears both 
. from what goes before and what follows after that it s the very Deity : For 


2 — is the Beginning of motion in the Soul ? the full Anſwer follows thus, Andov 
ns 5 wartp Ov Ty 0A Vos, x Tay EXE, MYS TWws Teyla To Oy nay Jer? 

| 0 « / * / | 3» 3 / / as f-Þ c »/ a 0 
rep. 14, — Aoyu d\ apynsAvy Or, Mn m xpdTlovy, Mow ay vin xpritlov x barium 
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|  _ nale, his Aoyoror Oracle of Reaſon, did it not include in it the Urim and 


j Z | Light of the Underſtanding ? Was not that Breaſt-plate ſquare, not only is 


"wt Cathartical, or rather that which * Plotinus places cy md 


© Divine Sagacity be wanting, by reaſon of the impurity of a mans Spirit, he 


| and es more Heavenly language ? Scaliger tranſported at the wiew of this Text 

F| __ = breaks ont into this Encomiaſtick Interrogation, Quid ais, divine vir* Eſtne * 
De ubtil.cx- jn nobis aliquid divinum quod fit preftantius ipſa ratione © An tibi quo- 

We - 6 ak que noti fuerunt ipſi radii Spirits Santi © ec. And that.'we may not. 


I i : he having made this the Queſtion, Tis n * unotws upya Th yn; What, 


" - . i . 
_ " 
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may Jross It is evident, ſaith he, that it is; as in the Univerſe, God him- | 
ſelf, and all in him, For it is the ſame Numea in us that moves all things | 
in ſome ſort or other : And the Beginning of Reaſon is not Reaſon, bur. 
- ſomething which 1s better : but what can be better then Science but 
God The Argument 4 the chapter is 4 Aveſon ae culuyias, of good 
| ſucceſs in affairs R whet er it be Guo, vow, 7 legTia my. that & to ſay, 
_ whether it be by Nature, Reaſon, or by the Procuration of ſome good 
 * © Genius, of ſome Saiugpy ya; wheproms, they are Ariſtotle's own words , 
which I cite the rather, becauſe it « the only place that I know wherein | 'F 
/ _ there & ſuch expreſs mention of Dzmons: Which yet he does not aſſert | 
== here neither; but upon occaſion of this ſubjett his mind ſwelling higher, 
roſe at laſt to ſuch a pitch as to utter thu ſo much admired Aphoriſme by 
"=Þ - Jul. Scaliger, »amely, Thar there is ſomething before and better then 
| Reaſon, whence Reaſon it ſelf has its riſe, | 
Which though Ariſtotle mainly appropriates to external Affairs, I muſt 
(and may with equal right ) transfer alſo to the Negotiations of the Mind 
and the ſucceſs of pure Speculation : Where the 1 Sia dnvyia, as hecalls 
it, ts more likely tobe continued,. and to prove conſtant, (by reaſon of the 
natural coheſion of Truth with an impolluted Soul ) then it « in external | 
= tranſattions, This intelleftual ſucceſs therefore from the Preſence of God, 
who does ( wureiv ws ravla,) move all things in ſome ſort or other, but reſi- \ 
| ding in the undefiled Spirit moves it in the moſt excellent manner, and 
endues it with that Divine Sagacity I ſpoke of, which s a more inward, | 
; compendious, and comprehenſive Preſeuſation of Truth, ever antecedaneous | 
| to that Reaſon which in Theories of greateft importance approves it ſelf 
afterwards, upon the exaiteſt examination, to be moſt ſolid and perfect | 
every way, and i truly that wiſedome which i peculiarly ſtyled the Gift of | 
God, and haraly competible to any but to perſons of a pure and unſpotted 
- mind, Of ſo great concernment it ſincerely to endeavour to be holy and 
d 004d; | | 
| : 8. Thu i all that T thought fit to preface in a more general way. Iwill The aubours 
, briefly-caſt an eye alſo upon the ſeveral parts of this Pk i Volume, if any Excuſe for his 
thing haply occurres that will be requiſite for me to ether excuſe, complete, <2 ons p 
or any way givelight to. As it may be ſome may conceive it an OmiſSi0n 11 contute the un« 
»y Antidote, #n that I have not brought in and confuted the Iubricous or wet nes frack 
wnconcluſive Arguments which ſome uſe to prove the Exiſtence of a Deity, Ro goorys 
But I think it may not unbeſcem one that i faithful to the Cauſe, not to be\\of a God. 
over-induſtrious in diſcovering the weakneſs of ſuch Arguments as are meant 
for the engenaring in mens minds the belief of that Truth which t of ſo ne- 
ceſſary and vaſt importance for mankind to be perſwaded of. For I charitably 
* ſurmiſe that the firſt inventours of thoſe reaſons thought them concluſive, or 
elſe they would not have made uſe of them, Whence it will follow, that they 
3 may ſtill have their force with thoſe that are but of the ſame pitch with their 
* BY - firft Propoſers, And he that gueſſeth right and. goes on his journey will 
| as certainly come to the place he aimes at, as he that perfe&tly knows the 
way, 1 muſt confeſs I have been more free in my cenſure of Des-Cartes his 
1 ſecond and third Argument : but there is the leſs hurt done, they being not 
| ſo popular ;, and beſides, it was fit to ſhew my impartialneſs, becauſe 1 ot 
a ® | | | : —_— 1. 
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| with that confidence avguched the ſolidity of the firſfk, Which the more 1 
[| conſidered the more firm I found, nor have to ths day met with either man 
[| or book that could produce any thing material towards the Confutation of it, 
| HiExcule for 9, What Defett any one may ſpy in my Treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm I canyot 
1 RS. + ſo eaſily preſage, nor can ſecure my ſelf from ſeeming defitient to him that 
| | perſtitionto 0070 reſentinzly confiders the uſefulneſs of that Treatiſe, in that I have not 
bo of Enthbu= added another of Superſtition, But I have naturally and heedleſly hit upon 
þ 141A, £5 


EY 


——Ths + the 


that judicious advice of the Poet, 

” -Et que 
Deſperas trattara niteſcere poſſe relinque, 
For 1 muſt confeſs 1 do not look upon that Subjeft as any thing poliſhable 
by my hand, it being an argument fitter for Rhetorick then Philoſophy, Be- 
ſides that 1 never found my mind low or abjei? enough to ſink into any ſenſe 
or conceit of that Diſpenſation, experimentally to find what i at the bottoms 


thereof, I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs that T have a natural touch of Enths- 


ſraſme in my Complexion, but ſuch as, I thank God, was ever governable 
enough, and TI have found at length perfectly ſubduable, In virtue of which 
vittory I know better what is in Enthuſiaſts then they themſelves, andthere- 
fore was able to write what I have wrote with life and judgement, and ſhall, 
I hope, contribute not a little tothe peace and quiet of this Kingdome thereby, 
 Buthavine had ſuch a notion of God from my very youth, as repreſented 
him to me- as the moſt noble and excellent Being that can be, #t could - 
never enter into my minde that he was either irritable or propitiable by the 
omitting or performing of any mean and inſignificant ſervices, ſuch as are 
neither perfettive of humane nature, nor the genuine reſult of that per- 


 fedtion. And therefore I had awearly belief that he ſerved Godbeft, that 


was leaſt envious, worldly or Tenſual, that delighted moſt in the common 
o00d of the Univerſe, and had the ſtrongeſt faith in the bounty and 
Mercy of God, of which hs Son Jeſus & the moſt palpable pledee that he 
could exhibit tothe World, Which conſtant frame of Spirit made me wholly 
wncapable of the leaſt Tiniture of Superſtition, For it 15 the Ignorance of 
better things that cauſes thoſe perplexities and conſternations of minde 
about matters of leſs moment. Es 5 
The End of Religion is humane Happineſs and Perfettion; and he that 


ſo ſerves God as phanſying Him to want any thing of his, inſtead of honou- 


ring of him reproaches him, Wherefore Superſtition s alwaies accompa- 
ned with Tenorance or Hypocriſie, The firſt, when not knowing what that 
good and acceptable will of God «, which us to become like unto him ( Ti 
os + Vrov agen rav Ty Hr Thy Hiavaiay opgioons, as Pythagoras 
tinzht) they do expreſs -their zeal and devotion in ſuch things as nei- 
ther themſelves nor any one elſe « better for. The ſecond , when the 
ſame Trifles are offered up to God, not ſo much out of ignorance of what s 
better, as out of a kind of tacit fraud and cunning circumvention, as it 
were, of God, in making with him, or rather whether he will or no, ſuch an 
unequal exchange. By which Deluſions though they may for a while in ſome 
ſort pacifie their falſe hearts and conſciences, yet in the mean time they really 
4o but provoke God by theſe ſacrifices of Fools. Sd 
ſumme of what I am able to conceive of ths other Diſeaſe of 
| -Superſtition, 
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10, As for the Letters that follow in the next place, themſelves-ſpeak That it can be 
no oftence to 
the knowing 


ſo chiefly for the begetting a better opinion in ſuch 4s are not ſo well 4c and ingenuous, 
quainted with Des-Cartes and his Writings, For it cannot be but that men 654 ow mw 
of wery excellent ſpirits may labour with prejudice againſt ſo worthy an Au- *.qguGe waing 


thour by miſrepreſentation of things. And I muſt confeſs that the very ſuch Truths as 


SECETFAFTFETAC 


| | X | pp 7 they haye not 
 newnes alone « occaſion enough, even to thoſe that are truly ingenuous, to nal {oa-3430 


make a ſtand; that which i ſtrange having ſomething of the face of what © with, 


. #s Cicero obſerves. And it & apiece of Rudeneſſe aud Unskilfulneſſe in the 
nafure of things and in the perfeetion of Divine Providence, ( who has 
generally implanted a tenacious adheſion to what has accuſtomarily been re- 
ceived, that the mind of man mieht be the ſafer Receptacle when it lights 
upon what is beſt ) to conceit that becauſe a Truth is demonſtratively evi- 
dent in it ſelf, that therefore its Oppoſite ſhall immediately ſurrender the 
Caſtle. Which conſideration with the ingenuous canuot but ſecure the conti- 

m nuance of unfeiened civility and reſped even to the jealous Suſpedters or 

t OfPoſers of new Truths, and make them look upon it as a piece of ſurprizing 

Tenerance or Inhumanity to be otherwiſe affefted towards them. 

II, What particularly to take notice of in that Letter occurres not to my Certain remar- 
mind,unleſs I ſhould applaud the Iuckineſs of my Conjetture concerning Des- me gs 
Cartes hw diſtorting the true and natural Idea of motion in reference to pate yp 

Galilzo's :/ hap, who was ſo rudely handled for his Hypotheſis of the Motion his Writings. 
of the Earth by a Councel of Cardinals, Towhich that he had an eye i now 

very evident Kiw ſeveral of his * Letters to Marſennus, of which paſſages * 1, 1. wr, 
I had no knowledge till within theſe few days, and my Letter it ſelf was writ Nes-Cartes, | 
before this ſecond volume of Des-Cartes his came out, But in the mean oo apts 
time 1 cannot but obſerve the inconvenience this external force and fear does 

to the commonwealth of Learning, and how many innocent and well-deſer- 

ving young Wits have been put upon the Rack, as well as Galilzo into priſon. 

For his Impriſonment frighted Des-Cartes into ſuch a diſforttd deſcription 

> of Motion.that no mans Reaſon conld make good ſenſe of it, nor Modeſty per- 

(-- mit him to phanſy any thing Non- ſenſe in ſo excellent ay Authour, 

My main deſign in my Letter was to clear Carteſius from that gia) and 
groundleſs ſuſpicion of Atheiſm (which ſurely could not be taken up by any 
but the more courſe and vulgar Spirits ) which I conceive I have done july, 
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believe the exiſtence 


and tothe edgal ſtoj ping of all ſuch ſurmiſes for the future, even inthe _ 
weakeſt and moſt ſcrupulous ſuſpetters of him. And yet I might have added 


more even out of his firſt Volame of Letters, namely, That he did not only 


felt "and acknowledeedin ad in his Ph 
loſophical Studies, Which I leſs wonder at, he beginning ſo piouſly in his 
youth, and exerciſing his firſt ſtyle upon that excellent Theme, The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of Wiſdome, as I was informed by letters, 


_ From 0M Clerſelier at Paris, when he ſent me 4 Catalogue of what JWyri- 


Lett, de Mr, 
Des-C artcs, 
Tom.2 Lectt.24, 


Certainconh- 
derations layd 
together which 


wholly prevent 


all imaginable 
ObtkRions 
againſt the F x» 
tenhon of a 


tings Carteſius bad left behind him, «The notice whereof did not 4 little 
pleaſe me, it being the very Text upon which my ſelf firſt common-placed in 


— 


ſtrain of Rhetorick of mine, but a free acknowledgement, or rather ſerious 
boaſt, of Des-Cartes himſelf in a Letter to a certain friend, where he pro- 
feſſes that he had found his own Philoſophy even to admiration agreeable to 
the Text of Moles, above all other Interpretations whatſoever, Which I 
have abundantly made good in the Defenſe of. my-Philoſophick Cabbala, and 
above what Des- Cartes could well perform, unleſs he had light on the ſame 
Key with my ſelf, | ens 

12, Concerning my Immortality of the Soul, 7 ſhall take notice only of 


theſe two Diſſatisfactions, which, becauſe they ſeem main ones to ſome, 


thouch they never did ſo to me, I ſhall now bring into view. The firſt of 
which & this, That I have admitted a kind of Extenſion in the nature of a 
Spirit; the ſecond, That I have notadmitred perception in the Spirit of 
Nature. But 4s touching the firſt, I can juſtly apologize for my ſelf, that 
Neceſiity has no Law, and that if they conſider the demonſtrable evidence 
of theſe two Concluſions, 1, That there i a ſubſtance immaterial really and 
ſpecifically diſtin&? from 'Body, 2, and, That there is no real Exntity but 
what i in (ome ſenſe extenacd, it will be impoſſible for them not to conclude 


as well as we, That a Spirit s in ſome ſort extended alſo, Wherefore it & 


an unskilfully-framed complaint that cavils at the Inference withont ſearch- 
ing into the ſtrength of the Premiſſes. I do therefore here appeal to any in- 
different Reader, whether I have not Mathematically demonſtrated the truth 
of the Firſt both in my Antidote and my T peatife of the Soul's Immor- 
cality, | | | oo 

-- ſhall now for his fuller ſatisfattion demonſtrate the Second more 
punitually ; namely, that neither the Soul nor any thing elſe can be Totum 


In, 


ws 


x} God, but alſo bus particular Providence, which he 
in that ſpecial impulſe and ſucceſs he had in hs Phi- _ 


*, 
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| in toto, 4nd totum in qualibet parte, but that this Aſſertion ( as I had 


once occaſion to write to an ingenious friend of mine) s a mere chiming con- 


tradidtion, Which 1 proved to him thus : namely, That Totum compre- 
hends all that is of a thing both in a poſitive ſenſe and ( conſequently ) in a 


negative, that u to ſay, If all A be in B, theres nothing left tobe in C, 


i concluded within B, and yet att 


diſtant from B. For it is as if ont Far ſay, there wharty of A but what. 
e 0 


[ame moment not only ſomething of A, 


but all A, ſhould be in C alſo : which & impoſſible in any lingular or 1ndivi- 
_ dual Eſſence ; and Univerſals are nor Things, but Notions, | 


To which we may further add, that ths Suppoſition makes that of which 
it is affirmed as ſmall as the ſmalleſt thing conceivable, For if the Total 
be in every point, it « plain that the amplitude of this Total « no bigger 


then the point it s in, Which t intolerable applyed to the Deity, and ridi-! 


culous 1n every thing elſe, _” 
Wherefore it being ſo Mathematically demonſtrable that there is that 
which i properly called Spitit, and that no Being at all can be torally pre- 


ſent in diſtant points or parts of Matter at once, it does wnavoidably follow 


that a Spirit ts in ſome ſort extended, | 
But you will further urge ; If Spirit be extended as well 4s Body, how 
ſhall we conceive Perception more competible to a Spirit then to a Body ? To 
which briefly I anſwer, that I have already demonſtrated that Perception is 
incompetible ts Body, which I challenge any one io dot if he can concerning 


4 Spirit : And demand further of them that phanſy a Spirit totally preſent in 


every part of Matter, whether they can any better conceive thereby the im- 


mediate reaſon of the power of perception; and aske thoſe that ſay it # nti- 
ther as a Mathematical point, zor totally preſent, nor extended, wherher 
they conceive it any thing more capable thereby of that vital Sympathy and 
CoaRivity that tranſmits Objects in their exad? circumſtances to the com- 


mon Percipient, 71 dare ſay, if they will ſpeak what they find, they will not 


fail toreturn anſwer , That they are not at all advantaged for the concei- 


ving of the, immediate reaſon of either {1mple Perception, or of the above-- 
ſaid vital Sympathy, by any ſach ſuppoſitions. SE : | : 


And therefore in the third place I will take the boldneſs to advertiſe them, 
that the truth of my 9, Axiom, that declares That ſome powers and pro- 
perties are immediate to a Subject, had already fully accompliſhed my Pur- 


poſe, For there being other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 


capacity of perceiving, it was neceſſarily left to ſome Subſtance Jncorpo- 


real to be the immediate Subjed? of the power of Perception, For it muſt be 


the immediate power of ſome Subje&t or other, ſo far as our Underſtaudin 

reaches, nor can we find out an adequate cauſe beſides'the Subject it ſelf, 
according to which preciſely any thing s perceptive, 1t is true that we are 
con(cious to our ſelves that that Being that # perceptive muſt be very 


Unitive, avd Reaſon does evidence to us that to be One more then Matter 


z one ( which i one only by juxtapoſition of parts) # a neceſſary requi- 
ſite of that which is capable of the funition of Common-Percipiency, and 
therefore precedes in nature, But that which is 4s much one as anything 
can be without 4 contradittion, that s to ſay, ts ſo much one that it has imme- 
diately of its own naturevital Sympathy and coactivity of parts, as I may ſ0 


\ 


ſpeak, 


ee e——_ 
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" "ception, And w 


that are perceptive ;, an 


ſpeak, an Indiſcerpibility, does wor for all thi immediately imply « ; 


power of perception reflding therein, For I conceive every Spirit may be 
thus Unitivez but I am not aſſured that every Spirit has Perception, but 
rather on the contrary that ſome have not, Wherefore though every thing 
that s perceptive muſt be a Spirit, yet every Spirit need not be perceptive. 
Whence Perception muff be an immediate power in that Rank of Spirits 
wes opt es it muſt be an argument of no ſmall awa- 

$doaw or Unskilfulneſs to ask or expet? areaſon why it is ſo. 
Nor can we give any acconnt of that vital Onenefle zn every Spirit con- 
fiſting in Sympathy and CoaQivity of parts, wnleſs we ſhould alledge that 


it is very fit, ſeeing the nature of a Spirit s oppoſite #0 that of Matter, that 


the firſt and moſt immediate conſequences of their natures ſhould be oppo- 
ſite alſo; and that therefore,it being | 4a acknowledged that Matter i ſtupid, 
or deſtitute of vital Sympathy and Coadtivity, Spirit »wuſ? be vital, and 
endyed with ſuch like properties : or that, as Matter, which has not that 
Eflential Unity conffting in Indiſcerpibility of parts, & alſo devoid of 
ths vital Oneneſs; ſo Spirit, which has thu Eſſential Unity, ſhould conſe- 
quently be endued with the vital, But this is not altogether according to the 


ſeverity of the manner of reaſoning which I affe ; though the argument be 


in no wiſe contemptible if we conſider the immediate Oppoſition of the two 
ſpecies, and that it is but the firſt degree azd moſt immediate emergency 
of Vitality which we contend for in the compariſon. 


But I did not care to fland upon ſuch kind of ratiocinations, being well 


aſſured that I had already done my buſimſs in merely demonſtrating that 

what I aſſert to belong to Spirit was incompetible to Matter or Body, and 

that therefore Spirit muſt be neceſſarily arknowleaged both to be, and to be 

alſo the SubjeRt of ſuch powers and properties, namely, of vital Sympathy 

and Coadtivity of ot, and, which s the flower of bf the Faculty of Per- 
0can queſtion but that they are rightly lodged ? 

For I think there is none but will acknowledge that there is generally in 
all men either a confuſed preſage, or more determinate Notion, that that 
which has this power of Sympathy and Perceptior & the moſt ſubtil and 
unitive thing that s, Now I dare appeal to any one, if he can conceive any 
thing more Tabeil or more unitive then the Eſſential Notion of a Spirit, as it 
# immediately connterdiftint# to Matter, Fer can there be any thing more 
one then what i #tterly indiſcerpible into parts ? or more ſubtil then what i 
z0t only fenetrative of Matter, but alſo of it ſelf, or of things of its own kind * 
For Spirit will penetrate Spirit, though Matter cannot Matter, ghd Hal 
there being no avlmmia ina Spirit neither toits own rind nor to any thing 
elſe, it is evident that it is the wo ſubtil thing that is, end that therefore the 
communication of vital Impreſles (47d all impreſſes here are vital, though 
zot all Perceptions, nor any of them Motions ) i no? made by the jogging or 
crouding of parts, but by Spiritual Sympathy, which is more looſe and free 
from thoſe reſtriftions that are in the Mcchanical laws of Matter, 

of which the natural Conſeitary is, That to reſokve a Phxnomenon into 


 Sympathy,is not alwaies to take ſanFuary in the Aſylum of Fools, For it is 

the Reſult of very ſubti] and operoſe Demonſtration to come to the certain 

knowledee of the exiftence of Spiritual Beings; which once gramed, their 
os vere _ udlnare 
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vatnre is ſuch that it is impoſtible but that any one ſhould confeſs that they are 
the proper Subjetts of Sympathy and Perception, And therefore to conclude 


that to be by Sympathy that we cas demonſtrate not to be by mereMechanical 
Powers, is not to ſhelter a mans ſelf in the common Retuge ot Ignorance, 
but tote{{ the proximate apd immediate cauſe of a Phxnomenon, which is 
to philoſophize to the height. $7 

Briefly therefore to conclude : I having demonſtrated with evidence no 
leſs then Mathematical, That there are Subſtances incorporeal, and that all 
| Snbſtance ts in ſome ſenſe extentional, becauſe there is no Subſtance but is, 
or at leaſt may be, eſſentially preſent to Matter ; it will neceſſarily follow from 
hence , That Incorporeal Subſtance i in ſome ſort extended, and _ 


quently, that a Soul or Spirit # capable of po other Unity or Oneneſle then 


what conſiſts in Indiſcerpibility and in vital Coattivity and Sympathy of 
parts; and that therefore, finally, the reſslution of ſuch Phanomena as we 
experience in our ſelves, or obſerve in other things, which exceed the mere 
Mechanical laws of Matter, into this Vital Oneneſs, which conſiſts in 
CoaxRivity and Sympathy of parts, # no vain Tantologie, or the mere 
ſaying a thing # ſo becauſe it is ſo, but a diſtini# Indication of the proper 


and immediate cauſe thercof, All which things layd together, and ſeri- 


ouſly conſidered, will eaſily prevent whateuer objedFions any one might 
otherwiſe imagine againſt the Extenſion of a Spirit, Eo 
13, The ſecond Diſſatisfation « touching the Spirit of Nature,in that I 
have not allowed it thePower ofPerception,That there s a Spirit ofNature, 
that is to ſay, a ſubſtance incorporeal that does intereſſe it ſelf in the bringing 
about [ome more general Phenomena in the World, Ithink I have demon- 
firated ſo evidently that nothing can be more evident in Philoſophy, Nor can 
a man doubt but that it & ap Univerſal Principle, if he conſider the nature of 
" God and the Divine Fecundity, and the uſe of this Spirit whereever there s 
Matter manageable to ſome ſerviceable end for the good of the whole Crea- 
tion; beſides thoſe Teſtimonies of its Omnipreſence, if I may ſo ſpeak, it 


doing the [ame things at vaſt Diſtances, As for example, It remands down 4 . 


ftone toward the Center of the Earth as well when the Earth s« in Aries as in 
Libra, keeps the Waters from ſwilling out of the Moon , curbs the matter 
of the Sun into roundneſs of figure , mhich would otherwiſe be oblong, 
reſtrains the cruſty parts of a Star from flying apieces into the circumambi- 
ent eAther, carries along thoſe large Regions of looſer Particles of the third 


GG 


TT he Properties 
and Offices of 
the Spirit of 
Nacure further 
Cleared and 
confirmed. 


Element, together with the Comets, in their peregrinations from Vortex to - 


Vortex, every where direfts the hh, hg Atoms in their rizht Rode , be- 
ſfades all the Plaſtick ſerwices it does both in Plants and Animals. 
This therefore being 4 mute copy of the eternal Word ( that 15, of that 
Divine Wiſedome that is entirely every where ) is in every part naturally 
 appeinted to doe all the beſt ſervices that Matter is capable of, according to- 
{ſuch or ſuch modifications, and according to that Plattorm of which it is the 
Tranſcripr, 1 mean according to the Comprehenſion aud Purpoſe of thoſe 
Idea's of things which are in the eternal Intelte# of God, Whence it u plain, 
That there need be no other d.oqzi anepuglings, or Seminal Forms, they this 
one, which virtually contains all every where, and s therefore rightly flyled 
The Univerſal Spirit of Nature : As alſs,That ths Spirit need not be per- 
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ceptive it ſelf, it being the natural Tranſcript of that which is knowing or 
perceptive, and i the loweſt Subſtantial Adtivity from the all-wiſe God, 
Eontaining in it certain general Modes and Lawes of Nature for the good of 'Þ 


the Univerſe, But the Eye of particular Providence i not therein, Elſe why -Þ 
does a tyle fall upon the head of him that paſſes by.in the ſtreets, goe he to 7” | 
either Play or Sermon ? And how come thoſe bungles in monſtrous produttt- 


ons, or thoſe inept and ſelf-thwarting Attempts of this Spirit in certain ex- 
periments about the finding ont a Vacuum ? a4 I have particularly noted in 


Book 2. ch. 2. | ; . : | > 
feet. 8. my Antidote. Wherefore neither Omnipotency nor Omniſciency alts in 
| ſuch caſes, but ths imperceptive Spirit of Nature, Whoſe Imperceptive- _ 
neſs #s. 0 wore Obſtacle to her natural: and plaftical Operations, then the 
PETS Souls having no actual Idea of a thing aforehand is an hinderance of her 
CC JC. IN, 


occafional perceptions, 4s 1 have already intimated in my * Preface to 
my Treatiſe of the Sou!'s Immortality, LD | 
A Conſettary ' Which things well conſidered and allow'd, that ſþecial Of fice of this Spirit | 


concerning rhe Of Nature 2n conducting of ſouls in their State of Silence, to acFuate pre-" 
Souls by the Pared Matter, and ſo t0 raiſe Animals into Life, will eafily be conceived as 
Spirit of Na- becoming an employment 45 any of the reſt, and not at all more difficult. For 
FO how mnch harder i it to jr that the Spirit of Nature may dire or 
Carry down 4 filent Soul, then 4 dead ſtone, to their fit and natural abodes ? 
For the liveleſs Spirit aud the dead flone are alike eaſy to be taken hold 
pon, the: Spirit of Nature penetrating them both alike; and body ſlip- 
ping up and down. ſo eaſily in thu Spirit of the World, as that it cawnot be 
imazined that any Mechanical power, bat that only which uply called 
Sympathetical, mwnft be the Tye where any bold is taken. Which Tye catches 
and lets goe, far the direftion and tranſmiſſion of things to their proper pla- 
ces inthe ſeveral parts of the World for the good of the Whole, according to 
that Eſſential Law which u« the Form and Being of ths Spirit of Nature, 
the o | Ideal or Ornniform Efflux from God. Nor is it, as I have already 
ſaid, any thing more marwelows that a livele(s ſoul ſhould by this impercep- 
tive Spirit of Nature be carried away and condutted to duly-prepared Mat- 
_ ter, thenthat a dead Stone or the fenfleſs Magnetich Particles ſhould bes 
guided thereby, For that whereby the Sonl is catched ſo faſt by its particu- : 

' lar Body is not the perceptive part thereof, but the plaſtick or natural ; elſe 
in a pet ſhe might eaſily leave the body without etther hanging, drowning | | 
or ſtabbing. Why theu may not a Spirit, that has ſubtiler fingers then the | 
fineft Matter, I mean the Spirit of Nature, lay ho/d on that imperceptive 

| Part of the Soul, or on the Soul it felf, in the ſtate of Silence or Impercep- 
tion, avd by the ſympathy and coactivity of its own Eſſence carry her away 

to ſuch ſervices as either her ſelf had deſerved or the Univerſe required ? 

hat the auti- All which things though I will not aſſert astrue, yet.T dare rad them 

ent Fudaical yg zntelligible as the Union of the Soul with the Body, which experience 
Ii a9 makes us underſtand whether we will or no, = 
| we now call 14. As fer my Conjectura Cabbaliftica, I have no new thing to take no- wy 
YN eons tice of there, unleſi what I have adaed there of anew, which i the Appen- 13 
{ | © made farther dix to the Defence of my Philofophick Cabbala. Whereis 7 think 7 —_ 

ſl  probablefrom Jiyecleared that Cabbala of all imaginable ObjedFions of any moment, and | ? 
aj ary he amone ft other things have plainly proved that net only Platoniſm, but that —————M 
| 
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which new deſerves tobe called Carreſianifm, for Des-Cartes his fo happily 


recovering of it again into view, was part of the axcient Judaica! Cabbala, 


it being part of Pythagoras his Philofophy which he hail ( as is abundantly 


teſtified ont of ancient Writers) from the Jews, I omitted to fet down the 
facceſſion of the Pythagorick School, which yet had not been impertinent to 
#ur ſcope; and therefore I will here make & ſupply out of Diogenes Lacrtius, 
who reckons the Deſcent thus ; Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Telauges, Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, Zeno Eleates, Leucippus, Democritus, and then 
many others, among f} whom were Naufiphanes aud Naucydes, and the laſt 
of all Epicurus. ts 


This School was called the Iralick- School ;, the firſt of which ſucceſſion, 


Pherecydes, « ſaid to have got certain ſecret Writings from the Phoeni- 
cians or Hebrews, as I have already obſerved out of * Helychius : nor 
need here repeat thoſe ample Teſtimonies that prove that Pythagoras, the 
immediate ſucceſſour of Pherecydes, had his Philoſophy from the Jews + nor 
how that theCabbala was kept entire in him and in ſome of his ſucceſſours, 
that i to ſay, The Phyfical or Mechanical part was not diſſevered from the 
Theological or Metaphyſical, the body from the ſoul, a5 it ſeems to have 
happened in Leucippus and Democritus, and finally to have grown cada- 
werom and of an it! ſaveur in Epicurus, and in as many. & have inſiſted in 
hu ſteps to this very day. F—; TD 

15. But in the mean time I cannot but note that this ſucceſſion of that 


_ School is no ſmall confirmation both that Pychagoras his Philoſophy was the 


ancient Wiſdome of the Jews, and eſpecially that the Atomical or Mecha- 
nical Philoſophy ( ſuch, in a manner, and fo much a I have applied to Moſes 
his Text ) was alſo part of that Wiſedome. * It & needleſſe here to repeat 
what T have already noted to make for the diſcovering that Pythagoriſme 


had relation to the Text of Moſes. But beſides what I have obſerved from 


Pherecydes his mentioning of Ophionens as the Ring-leader of the Apo- 


ftate Spirits, the beginning of 4 Book of his, which Laertius recites,methinks 


looks like a broken reflexion upon the Beginning of Genelis. 74s wy x 
oyp9Y Or &s aa 3% ylwrnv* ohovt 5 avec enfivelo 7, ewedh auth Zds wes 
HiH2i, Of which the eaſy Engliſh s ths, God and Time (1 ſuppoſe he 
means Diiration ) and the Ground were eternally : But the Ground up- 
on God's adorning it was called Earth, Which latter in all likelihood was 
4 glance at the third day's work, But the JO port that affirms the 
Ground eterpal, refles upon the firſt, 'For this o0wv, which I have tranſ- 


lated the Ground, is Hyle, which Plotinus calls vxrrfavpa and 5 apyaic 


ouos, the Ground or Foundation, 4nd the ancient Nature; Hyle or the 
Poſſibility of the external Creation being eternal, which notwithſtanding 
is but a kind of Non-Entity, and yet the loweſt Baſis of AdFual Being. 
According to which ſenſe is Parmenides alſo to be nnderſtood- (the fifth in 
thes Ttalick ſucceſiron) in his making the two firſt Principles Fire and Earth, 
as appears out of Ariſtotle, Avo ms appas Tian, Vippgr x Þvypo?, of 
Top xj nv Adee* Timw\ 7) mo poxale moor mo Teppg! mal], Fanegy 5 %ale 
mm un or” Where the learned Stagirite i utterly out in hs gloſſe, as if Par- 
menides meant by hs Fire and Earth nothing bat heat and cold,and ſo made 
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two Accidents the firſt principles of all FURY. But by the bye he ha let 
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Actaphyſical in 
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the Authours 
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_ your of re-uni- 
ting them 


2a2ain, 


unto us very uſeful light, in that he witneſſ 2th of Parmenides that he ranked 
the Earth in the order of Non-entities, For hereby it 's manifeſt that he 


ſpoke Symbolically, and underſtood thereby the ſame that Pherecydes did 


by ov, the ancient Hyle.” For who would ſay that this Phyſical Earth, 
which is the moſt groſs and palpable Entity inthe World, & inthe Rank of 


Non-entities more then Fire. or Aire or the like * But Ariſtotle ( though . 


he ſpeak excellent things ſometimes T does very often withont any vidtory 
triumph and trample upon the opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, by reaſon 
of hs ignorance of what Clemens Alexandrinus ſo expreſly infirutts us in, 


"Om 0 agar. mp: avleis' 7 Grinompias Ebpaixes x wriypgludns, That 


their manner of Philoſophy was Moſaical and ſymbolical, And it beinzg 
ſo evident that Earth ſignifies ſymbolically with Parmenides, there can be 
0 queſtion but Fire ſignifies ſo too, and that it is no other then WS or 
Ovupares, ther, and anſwers in ſignification to Light or Heaven wenti- 
oned in the firſt Day's Creation, Which & Parmenides hs Plaſtical or 
* Demiurgical Principle (which Fire cannot be ) as the Eatth the Mate- 
rial, Such Indications as theſe have 1 * produced to prove that the Pytha- 


gorick Philoſophy has reference to Moſes bg Text. 
And that that Philoſophy which Pythagoras had from the Jews was not © 


merely Metaphyſical, but alſo Phyfical or * Mechanical, and of ſuch a nature 
a5 the Carteſian, not only the Motion of the Earth, which i the famed 


opinion of Pythagoras, aud which implies a Vortex about the $un, but alſo 


the confeſſed Atomical Philoſophy of Leucippus, Democritus avd Epicu- 
rus, who are of the Italick line; does more fully evince : Though what they 
ſpeak of the Vortices are either corrupt notions of that School then decay: 


ing, or but brokenly and confuſedly ſet down by the Hiſtorian, And yet 


ſomething I have culled out in the 46; of Parmenides, that is ſo perfettly 
agreeable to the Carteſian Philoſophy that nothing can be more, and &s in- 
deed the wery heart and marrow of it, and in a manner comprehends or takes 
hold of all, Which « thus expreſſed by the Interpreter of Laertius z * Solem 
ipſum trigidum eſle 8: calidum'*: which is a monſtrous ſaying of Parmenides, 
unleſs the meaning bt only this, Solem eſle vel candentem velextiacum, 
alluding to WRW and AN), Nor canthat be true that goes immediately be- 


Fore, that men were generated out of the Sun, but as it is extin@ and becomes * 


an Earth or Planet, And Des: Cartes his Philoſophy defines thus far, That 


' thu Earth out of which man at firſt was made i of ſuch a nature as if it had 


been once a Sun, nor darc'l define any further. 
16, It s therefore wery evident to me that the ancient Pythagorick 


or Judaick Cabbala did con/iſt of what we now call Platoniſme and Carte- 


fianiſme, the latter being as it were the Body, the other the Soul of that 
Philoſophy, the unhappy disjuniion of which has been a great evil to both: 
the Metaphylicians growing vain in ſpinning out needleſs and uſeleſs ſub- 


tilties and ridiculous falfuties, concerning immaterial Beings, for wan; of 


ſome other eaſier Object to exerciſe their Reaſon upon ; andthe Atomicall 
Philsſophers becoming over-credulous of the powers of Matter, nay,I may ſay, 


too too impious and impudent in exploding the belief of Imm?:erial Beings, 


in contemning the Rules and Maximes of Vertue and > tality, and in 
ſhameleſly obtruding upon the world their Mechanical &' ..utes for neceſſary 
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| Demonſtrations, when they were indeed dewn-right Falſities and Impoſti- 
bilities, And therefore I do not alittle pleaſe my ſelf in that I have made 
ſome progreſs towards the reſuſcitating that ancient and venerable Wiſe- 
dome agaim to life, andthe bringing together, as it were, of the Soul and 
| Body of Moſes, fitly inveſting him or cloathing him with the Covering of 
his own moſt ſacred Text. | Th 
Which though it ſeemed ſomething an hardy Exploit, and wot much un- 
like the raiſing from the dead the dislimb d Hippolytus; yer the confidera- 
tion of the fate of &(ſculapius could not deterre me from ſo glorious an Fn- 
terpriſe ; but my free profeſling it to have been rather a Deſign then ap 
Atchievement gave me no ſmall aſſurance, that 1 was ſafe enough ſheltered 
from any Thunder-clap of either miſ-direfFed Zeal or glowing Envy, | 
17, But yet that 1 may not diſſemble what cannot be conceal'd, that of Pla- That what he 
 roniſme and Cartefianiſm which 1 have applied to Moſes his Text, & in FP\5o the 
| , : ; | THe | ext of Moſes 
| ' it ſelf, as I conceive, very rational. And I muſt further adde, what I dare i, his Philoſo- 
| wot conceal nor diſſemble, it being for the Intereſt and ſafety of Religion for phick Cabbala, 
me openly and earneſtly to wife: it, namely, That what I have applied is p91" pep 
_ exquiſitely and unexceptionably fitted ro the Text, from the beginning to allured hat ir 
the end, as I have made good in the Defence of that Cabbala, and in the *X14ifuh firs 
Appendix thereto. Which is not a voluntary Boaſt of mine, but a ſerious 5,5 due 
PPENark F? S> J 5 ; dcliberarcs furs 


profeſſion of the truth, extorted from me out of the great ſenſe 1 have of that- ther concerning 


©» Wes 
3 


ſervice it does to the Dignity and Anthority of the Church, For being per- \* T7 
ſwaded in my own judgement that what I have applied © wery conſonant to © 
the faculties of humane Underſtanding, and conſidering i how far that 
Philoſophy has already got foot in Chriſtendome, and how eaſily thoſe vitto- 
ries are gained which prove the pleaſure OE 4 the conquered 
( and ſuch s Truth to the Soul of Man) as alſo how hugely diſaduantage- 
ous it would be to Religion and Theologie to ſeem to be left ſo far behind, or 
#6 appear to be ſooppoſite to that, which I fortſaw might probably, become the 
common Philoſophy of the learned ; therefore to prone all contempt and 
cavil againſt the Sacredneſs of Chriſtianity, as holding any thing againſt 
the ſolid truths of approved Reaſon and Philoſophy, I! _ it neceſſary, 
and an indiſpenſabie daty of that Faithfulneſs I owe to the Chriſtian Church, 
prblickly to decrart, That; if any one preſume that he has found ſuch points 
rh Carteſiaaiſme or Platoniſme «5 I have applied to the Molaick letter to 

e really true npon through examination, I dare confidently pronounce to. 
him, that if they be ſo, theſe truths were ever lodged in the Text of Moſes, 
axd Fiat no Fhiloſopher has any the leaſt pretence to muguifie himſelf againſt 
Religion and the Church of God, wherein ſuch rich Theories have been 
wvir treaſured up, though men have not had, for theſe many Ages, the 
leiſure or opportunity of unlocking them till now, Which conſideration, I 
think, « of main importance for the ſtopping the mouths of Atheiſtical 
Wits, and conciliating unſpeakable Honour and Reverence to Religion and 
the Church inthoſe 7 are knowing and ingenuou, 

| Thus much therefore I muſt and onght to avouch, That what I have 
applied s exquiſitely fit and applicable tothe Text of Moſes, 'and I hope 
withons the breach of Modeſty may alſo adde that it i rational ; but it mnſt 
le .he reſult of a longer delib. ration with my ſelf to avonch it is true, For I 
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Clemens Alcxs 
4ndrins. 


7 muſt coofeſe, though 1 find my ſelf 0 have got « Key in my hand, whoſe 
ſtruetare and make « ex wy ae fitted to every ward in the lock of this Mo- 


ſaick Treaſury, and which turns eaſily, locks and nnlocks, and I view 


within, as T conceive, ineſtimable riches of Knowledge : yet 1 dare not 


believe mine own eyes, nor conclude whether it be real Yiſton or a Dream, 
not knowing whether this. be andoubtedly that ancient golden Key of the 
Cabbala, or one made of baſer alloy. And truly a mans Fealouſy may well 
be the more encreaſed, inthat it opens immediately upon thoſe two dazeling 


Paradoxes of the Motion of the Earth and the Przexiſtence of the Sou], 


which is enough to make the hardieſt beholder to ſtep back and to ſtrike him 


into a ſudden amazement, in which I confeſs I ſtand to this very day. At 


which Timidity of mine none can juſtly wonder that conſiders how. ſhie the 


ancient Fathers were of the Globoſity of the Earth and the Inhabitation 


of old; but the certain knowledge of theſe later Ages. 

tobe alleged for the Motion of the Earth and other principal points of 
Carteſianiſme, then what I have compriſed in my Letter to V. C. nor any 
thing more concluſive of the Preexiſtence of the Soul then what T1 have 
produced in my Treatiſe of her Immortality; which 1 brought into view 
( 45 alſo whatever elſe any one ſhall conceive in my Writings in any meaſure 
to deviate from the common Tratt ) to enlarge the Objett_ of more accurate 
Tudeements; which confers very much to a right dtciſuon of what i trac, 


Nor did any thing offer it ſelf to my mind that ſeemed worth the adding 


concerning that latter Subj pk Prxexiſtence, a»leſs (beſides my ſhewing 
that it was the opinion of all Philoſophers that held the Soul immortal, and 
more particularly of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Cicero, Anthonrs np rar 
by the very Statutes of our Univerſity ; which # enough to make t 


doftrine was in the more pure aud intemerate Ages of the Church, 
For I find Clemens Alexandrinus in ſeveral places deſcribing it without 


the leaſt intimation of any diſlike thereof, as in the firſt of hu Stromata's, 


where wot gy of the Barbarians ( whoſe wiſedome he ſeems to prefer before 


the Greeks, haply in favour to the Hebrews ) he ſpeaks thus, Anor bs 
 Eimy oi Bapaapor Fiapeporlws mproniles Tis aumſy vopigytmus mr 5 SS a0ug- 


Compariſon : That as the parts of t 


Aus, wvres apoodmuvies. Suyas Þ axons, xals [acmwve, xalanhimas * 
\27Epveg rio Tomo mpheira ASA £15 mods F Tapiagpy, x Mpha ayaAda- 
Beous hf Gy eveoy x. 4x0 amxylwu pelagytly waorAhapearom, wdiuoras m6 
Tf arIpwruy eve, &1 vojuys mr edeonv, x FPiAoaGiay cxnpay, 1, 6, It 1s 
plain that the Barbarians did in a ſpecial manner honour their Law-givers 
and Inſtrudters, calling them Gods, - For they conceive, with Plato, that 
certain good Souls leaving their celeſtial manſions did endure the come- 
ing into this Tartarus, and reſuming bodies did partake of all the miſe- 


© ries that attend Generation, as having committed to them the care of 


mankind, to whom they gave Laws and preached Philoſophy. Which 
opinion he is ſo far from exploding, that he premiſes in general, before he 
tt, into ths Diſcourſe of the pb he of the Nations, this admirable 
e Univerſe, though they diſagree one 

- from 


& 3. oc, I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, 1 know nothing more nor better _ 
£ 


e Opinion 
creditable) I had taken alſo notice how innocent and inoffenſive that 


ay 
-4 


—_ by the Antipodes : which was indeed the opinion* of Pythagoras 


i ———————_ 4, 
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from another, yet have 4a peculiar conſonancy and agreement to the whole 


World : vSTWs 7 Th BapBapOs 1 T7. EXMmxn PiNooppun A aidtoy cAiNny 
anaenyſoy Tra Tis T8 Aoyy 18 ovfos ati FroAoyias Femoinry, O 
5 me. Supnpeya owrris avis xo gyonmnens TAdov Toy Adqpv,  enups 
| Ours db 18 am xalole?) 7 annvnay* So, ſaith he, the Barbarous and 
Greek Philoſophy have made the eternal *Truth a kind of diſcerprion 
of the Theologie of the Logos that abides for ever, into diſperſed parts. 


But he that puts together what is thus diſperſed and brings them under 


one pertect conſideration, know aſſuredly that this man ſhall ſee to che 


| bottom of Truth, Which 7 was the more willing to rehearſe, I ſeeming ty 


my ſelf to have attempted ſome ſuch performance as this in my fitting toge- 
ther the ſcattered Wiſdome of the Ancients into one Moſaick Cabbala, 
Again in the third Book, where he diſÞates againſt the Marcionites, 
he cites ſeveral ſayings out of Plato, that either refer to or direftly aver 
the Praeexiftence of the Sonl, . As that out of his Phaxdo, That it ts 0 6y 


- & oppnrats A £ooperO- Aoy Or, ws ty mi Pp oo T xvIpwrot , Thatit 
E 


is a Traditional Arcanum, that we men in this life are as it were kept in a 
priſon, And he entitles alſs Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato 
at once to ths ſage ſaying, Gaya; By oxora epberle; 0 Pro pity ) 0X00 *) 


A Sovles vrvOs, But that i moſt fully to the purpoſe whith he cites ont of 


Philolaus the Pythagorean , Mapluptor,?) 5 & 0: Tara FeoAoyor mr ©. 


ugrles ws Qid' ma; muppins « fuya mf mpall ouigdn,), x xaIrep ov 


wp alrite muxnlai, The ancient Divines and Prophets ( he means, 1 
ſuppoſe, eſpecially thoſe of the Jews,) witneſs that the Soul is joyn'd to this 
earthly body in a way of puniſhment, and that o far forth as ſhe is in this 
body, ſhe is, as it were, buried. Againff which Platonical opinions Cle- 
mens ſhews not the leaſt diſeuſt, but only blames Marcion for his abuſing 
them to his abſurd dofrine of the unlanfulneſs of Marriage, and complains 
- that he did ungratefully and nnskiltully take occaſion from Plato of hatch- 

ing his own ſtrange and perverſe Opinions, 
And after in the ſame Book,though he do zealouſly oppoſe Julius Caſhanus 
for ſpeaking againſt thoſe hidden parts of God's own making, in both Male 
and Female , yet when he mentions his holding the Prazexiſtence of the Sonl, 
'Hyai.), ſaith he, 0 yeraig..:r0: Haalwixunes?, VEH1ay voay F uynv 
avwrory bm Wy mic MAuwFeioay Seve nxqv $1 Yeveanv %; Þ-Jopay* This * no- 
ble Spirit, ( /azth he, meaning Cafhanus)) does ſomething more expreſly 
Placonize, in ſaying, 'That the Soul, a divine Efſence and from above, by 
being effeminated, deſcends hither into generation and corrupt.on. And 
azain in the ſame page, when he has produced Caſſianus his Opinion con- 
cerning the Coats of skins God ts ſaid to cloath onr firſt Parents with aftes 
their fall, (yilavas © Sepuglives fy8r) o Kacwiays me awpala) he paſſes it 
over only with this dilatory Promiſe or Threatning (call it which you will ) 
that he will ſhew that Caffianus was deceived, when he had prepared and 
perfetted his Treatiſe of the Generation of man, but declines to pronounce it 
an errour for the preſent ;, and if he ever wrote any ſuch Treatiſe, it is mani- 
feſt that he did not handle theſe shins ſo rudely but that they were tranſmit- 
tedentire to that excellent Diſciple of hu Origenes Adamanrius, that Mi- 
racle of the Chriftian World, Goh Deſcription of his life and worth be 
= ER true 
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 frue which we find in Euſebius. For certainly ( to ſay nothing of hu ſtupen- 


dious parts and abilities, which his greateſt Adverſaries will not deny ) it 
will be very hard to example ſo ſincere and zealow an adheſion to the cauſe 
of Chriſt, even tothe contempt of death and deſire of Martyraome, Which 
was no inconſiderate excurſion of a juvenile fervour in him, but 4 perma- 
nent faithfulneſs and fortitude of Spirit ; it being uſual with that holy 


' man to afciſt and encourage all the” Martyrs, 4s well thoſe unknown to 


him as of hs acquaintance, pen? to accompanie them to their execution, 


Hee” embracing them, and adminiſtring to them all the comfort he could, 


z 4 


* See Fhjo:. 
Bibliothec. Ex. 
cerpt, 234. 


to his frequent hazard of being ſtoned by the incenſed multituae, 


It will ſcem a leſs matter to take notice of his aſſiduous reading and mea:- 


tating on the holy Scripture day and night, and his wholly negledting the 
world for the pleaſure of divine contemplation and the ſervice of the Church 
of Chriſt, his exceſſive Charity to the indigent, his is Faſtings and 
ly:ngs on the ground, his undergoing cold and nakeaveſs, his going bare-foot 
en the hard ſtones, his abſtinence from wine and ſingular Temperance in all 
the pleaſures of Nature. Whoſe great example of an Ascetick life gain'd 
many diſciples to the Church, and bred up and furniſhed out many undaunted 
Champions of the Chriſtian Faith, who willingly laid down their lives for 
the love of the Lord Jeſus. Such out of Origen's School were Plutarchus, 
the two Sereni, Heraclides, Heron, Rhais, and Balilides who receiv'd the 
Crown of Martyrdome through the interceſſion of that illuſtrious Virgin- Mar- 
tyr Potamizna, What direfull calamities Origen himſelf alſo underwens 
in the Decian Perſecution, what Fetters aud Torments of Body, what caſt- 
ings into Priſons and Dangeons, what ſtretching and racking of limbs, 
wh terrours of fire and burnings, are tobe read in the records of the Eccleſi- 
aſtick Hiftory. Io = 
Theſe and ſuch like Inſtances as theſe will make goed the Integrity and 
Holineſle of ths YVexerable Father, But I muſt confeſs I ſhould be loath to 
be bound to anſwer for the truth of all thoſe Opinions that are imputed to 
him, AS, for his making the Sun, Moon and Starres lifving and intelligent 
creatares : which ſhews that he was a better Divine they Naturaliſt, Hs 
«bong. that the power of God u finite, and that he made only ſo many 
: 
Which Errour ( if it was Origen's ) certainly was intended for an Apologie 
for God's not making the World infinite, and ſhews that the Reverend Father 
had a greater ſolicitude for the Sovereign goodneſs of God then for his 
Power. Hw making the puniſhment of the Devils and of the Damned not 


eternal - which yet Jacobus Merlinus quits him of by the Teſtimony of at © 


leaſt ten ſeveral Citations ont of his Writings. Hs ſoying, That the bodies 
of men at the Reſurrettion will be raiſed in an Orbicular fieure: which s 
expreſly againſt what * Methodius declares concerning Origen, namely, 
that his opinion was, That every one at the Reſurreftion ſhould appear ex- 
adtly in bis own particular Form or ſhape, 4 ts rightly obſerved in the 
Letter of Reſolution, whoever was the Authour thereof ; for 1 profeſs 1 
know not who is, much leſs am 1 the Amthour of it my ſelf, as ſome have 


* Phor, Biblio= £7 0#PAleſly imagined, Hs aſſerting * That the Soul of our Saviour was the 


tree, Excerpt. 


117, 


ſame that was in Adam: which yet i impoſcible for him ever to aſſert, he 


IL 


ings 45 did not imply a Contradiition to be managed by hi Providence, 
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ſo expreſly declaring that the Soul of the Meſſias never, ſinned, And laſtly, 
to omit ſeveral others, his tranſmitting the Souls of men into the bodies 
E of brutes + which I queſtion not, and could eaſily prove, to be falſly fathered 
 »— as well upon Pythagoras as Origen, But ſome phanſyful followers of both 
did affix theſe unhandſome and ridiculous Appendages,thinking every vain 
addition to be an improvement of thoſe pure dottrines which were anciently 
delivered tothe World, And ſuch was Praexiſtence in the Church of the 
Jewes, where no ſuch Fooleries were mixed with it. Andif it had ſo continued 
amongſt the Origeniſts, certainly it would never have fallen under publick 
cenſare + though I dare not lay the blame ſolely upon them, their malevo- 
lent Adverſaries taking liberty enonzh to charge Origen with ſuch things 
as had no ground at all of report. Such was that formal ſtory of his caſt- 
- #ng incenſe on the Altar of an Idol, being put to hu choice whether he would 
yield to that or to the abuſe of his body by an Athiopian. Which « nothing 
but a * mere Romance 'built upon the greatneſs of Origen's name and Yer- * See Fpitom. 
tues, Whoſe repute though it may ſeem much blemiſhed by that publick Cen- *1914an. Ann, 
2 ſure in the fifth General Council , yet he that conſiders that the Particulars **? cps 
. A his Condemnation were wholly removed out of the Records of that Council 
the ſame Power that firſt occaſion d his cenſure, may eaſily find what will 
repair Origen's credit ina great meaſure without any detriment tothe Au- 
thority of that grand Convention : For it was their Wrong, not their 


2 -: 


| OI 
Fault, that they were miſtnformed, : 


$. Baſil alſo and Gregorie Nazianzen, that they were no enemies tothe © 8.1261 and 
opinion of the Soul's Prxexiſtence, but rather favourers thereof, appears out Gregoric Na- 
of the great eſteem they had of Origen, and particularly out of that Preſent 
that Nazianzen wade unto Theodorus Tyaneus, of 4 Book of Excerptions 
out of Origen's Writings, compiled by him(elf and $, Ball, which « ſtyled 
"Nerves $1ioxgnia, wherein are ſeveral Paſſages that plainly imply or 
direttly affirm the Preexiſtence of the Soul, _ Ts 
The next open Aſſertour of the Soul Preexiſtence is Synef1us Biſhop of Synclus Biſvop 
Cyrene, who in 4 Letter to his brother does ſeriouſly profeſs that he cannot He 
accept of-that honourable employment offered him, without the liberty o 
enjoying, nay I may ſay # profeſSing, certain opinions of his, which had 
been along time rooted in him upon duly-confidered reaſons, in the head of 
which he names this of the PFaexiſtence of the Soul, * ' Apidq 7 Jugyay * Epiſt, rs. 
vx 4£1wm Tos wal. ve yunrepiCer, In good earneſt, ſaith he, ] ſhall . 
never conſent that the Soul is of later exiſtence then Body or Matter : 
and deales ſo apertly, that he gives direions to his brother to divulge the a 
Letter to the Scholaſticks, as he calls them, that ſo it might be communi- 
cated tothat reverend Father that offered him the Employment, Which free- 
dome notwithſtanding in profeſſing the Opinion was no barre to his Pre- 
ferment. . | - | | 
To theſe you may adae the authority alſo of two Latine Fathers, Arnobius &rcmobius. 
and Prudentius, The former of whom writes thus expreſly concerning this 
point, * Nonne Deo omnes debemus hoc iplum primum quod ſumus, ; Fn: (HM 
quod efle homines dicimur, quod ab eo vel miſh, vel lapfhi czcitate, hujus  *-- 
in corporis vinculis continemur ? The other thus, in his Hymnus in Exe- Prudentius 
quiis/Defunctorum, | 


ena: yn, we 


C2 Pater, 


Lg 
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Pater, ecce, fidelivus ampli 
Via lucida jam Paradifi : 
Licet & nemus illud adire 
Homini quod ademerat angus, 
Illic, precor, optime Ductor, 
 Famulam tibi precipe mentem 
Genitali in ſede facrar!, 
Quam liquerat exul 8 errans. 


Le, 


which laſt verſe anſwers exactly to that expreſſion of Syneſ1us in his Hymns, 
where he calls his Soul quyas arms, for quitting Heaven and wandering 
into thu lower World. 2 a OO. ” 
$ Auiſtins, 8, Auguſtine alſo ſpeaks very favourably of this opinion in hu de * Li- 
* Lib.1, bero arbitrio, where he writes thus, Utrum ante conſortium hujus corpo- 
+ risalia quadam vita vixerit animus, magna queſtio eſt, magnum ſecre- 
* £:5.3. . tum. Andthen in * another place of the ſame Treatiſe, ſpeaking again 
of the Soul's praexiſtence, he telis us freely and ingenuonſly, Si de Deo 
alind fenſerimus quam eſt, intentio noſtra non in beatitatem ſed in vani- 
ratem compellet. De creatura vero fiquid aliter quam ſeſe haber fen- 
ſerimus, dummodo non 1d pro cognito perceptoque teneamus, nullum 
periculum, And in athird place, in his diſcufiion f, that Fourfold Quzre, 
namely, Whether the Souls be propagated, created, ſent from God oat of ſome 
hidden Repoſitory where they aid preexiſt, or fell hither of thetr own accords, 
Aut nondum iſta queſtio, ſazth he, a divinorum librorum Catholicis 
tractatoribus pro merito ſux obſcuritatis & perplexitatis evolura atque 
> illuſtrata eſt; aur, {1 jam factum eſt, nondum in manus noftras, ejuſmod! 
literx pervenerunt,. Whence, methinks, it i very plain that the primeval 
Aees of the Church had no ill conceit of the opinion of the Sonl's Preex- 
\_ r/tence, | | 
Te kent Which may further be ewinced by the Book of Wiſedome, where the 


p hang of Praexiſtence of the Soul s 45 conſpicuous 4s the Sun in the firmament, in 
TFC.MgMCeC, | 


#14 8.19, Theſe words; For Iwas a witty child and of a good ſpirit ; yea rather being 


good I came into a body undefiled. of which there can be no ſenſe without 

the Soul's preexiſtence, And a further pledge of the certainty of this inter- 

pretation us that moſt rational conjecture of them that conclude Philo the 

Jew to be the Authour of this Book, with whom there i n0 opinion more fami- 

- liar then that of Preexiſtence , befides other footſteps of his impreſſion, as 
111.1824 that eſpecially concerning Aaron s robe, where he ſaith, That the whole 
= World was in the long garment, and the Majeſty of God upon the Dia- 
ceme of his head. Which anſwers exquiſitely to what I have produced out 


* Chip.5.j.7.z. of him for the explaining thoſe Sibylline verſes I cite in my * Appendix 


to the Defence of my Philoſophick Cabbala, Wherefore the Church in thoſe 

primitive times ſo well approving of this Book of Wiledome, it argues the 

_- Inoffenfivenets of that opznzon ſo clearly diſcoverable therein, nf 

Our blella And laſtly, from that queſtion put to our Saviour himſelf by his diſciples, 


*- Suvicur, ( Maſter, who did {1n, this man or his Parents, that he was born blind ?) 


Fohn g. aud hw not at all chaftizing them, nor ſhewing the leaſt diſlike of this (uppo- 
ſton of Pre xiftence, vulzarly known then to the pony is _— 
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 plyed inthe queſtion ;, I ſay, a man may fetch a demonſtration from hence, 


That there ts no hurt in the Opiniox, no poyſon nor danger thereip, elſe aſſu-. 


redly our Saviour, having ſo fit an opportunity, would not have omitted the 
diſcovery thereof, 2 . | 

I9. And that there is not the leaſt evil or ſlighteſt colliſion or claſhing in 
this Hypotheſis with the ordinary and literal ſenſe of the $ cripture and uni- 
wverſally- acknowledged Canon of Faith, 1 am as certain as that the clear 
Aire will not exclude the light of the Sun, but both be compriſed in the 
ſame ſpace. That which it ſeems moſt repugnant to ts the derivation of Ori- 
ginal ſin from Adam. But they that aſſert the Preexiſtence of the Soul do 
not underſtand the myſtery aright, if they ſuppoſe not all Souls that come 


according to natural Order into theſe Terreſtrial Tenements to be in the 


| ſtate of filence firſt, Which makes them in a manner as if they were ot 


before, and the whole ſcene of things evidently to begin from Adam. Whoſe 
Soul God incorporating into ſuch a Paradifuacall body as did naturally charms 
his mind into as full a poſvibility of not falling, as the uſual orthodox Theols- 
ze [oppoſes Adam to have been in, and deſigning the ſame advantage, if he 
{1 ood, to be derived upon his Poſterity , it is plainly manifeſt from ke 


” that his fall was the cauſe of that which we now call Original fn, that 


5 10 ſay, of that over-propert1onated Proneneſs and almeſt irreſiſtible Pro- 
clivity to what # evil- So far & this Hypotheſis of Praxiſtence from claſh- 


ing with the derivation of Original ſin from Adam, 
Nay I will adde further that what is ſaid in Scripture of the firſt and ſecond 
Adam cannot ſo well be underſtood as upon the Hypotheſis of Praexiſlence, 


and of an antecedent lapſe of Souls in another ſlate. For I deſire any one to 


con{ider without prejudice, what ſo good meaning there can be of thoſe words 


of $, Paul, where he ſaies that Adam was the figure of him that was to 
come, that is to ſay, of Chriſt, as that the office of Adam was preſudious 
to and Typicall of the office of Chriſt, Which would be wery dilute, if it 


was only in this, that he was a publick perſon as he was, but had not in any 


. ſenſe incumbent upon him the care of the Redemption of the Sons of men, 
\ Wherefore the office of Adam was to tranſmit that wholeſome and Para- 


difiacal complexion of body to his Seed, ( in ſuch ſort as our ordinary Theo- 
logie determines thereof ) and thereby to be, as it were, the Saviour an 
Redeemer of his poſterity frem the ill effefts of that former lapſe they had 
allen into; whence he was exquiſitely the figure of him that was to come, 
Bat this eaithly Adam failing in his office, the Heavenly was ſurrogated in 
his roome, who is * able to ſave to the utmoſt. Which Hypotheſis in my mind 
makes $, Paul and this part of the Myſtery of our Religion wonderfully eaſy 
and intellizible, - 
Theſe and ſuch like things as theſe may be alledged in the behalf of that 
ancient point of Platoniſme, The Preexiſtence of the Soul, 
| 20, But for mine own part though I were as certain of the trath of Pla- 
roniſme and Carteſianiſme 7» all thoſe points of them which I have applied 
tothe Text of Moles in my Philoſophick Cabbala as I am of any Mathema- 
tical Demonſtration ;, yet I do not find my ſelf bound in conſcience to profeſs 
my opinion therein any further then is with the good liking or permiſcion of 
| | X ' : E,3 
Mi 


T har there 1s 
not the leaſt 
claſhing of 
I-rxexiſtence 
with the Deri- 
vation of Ori#. 


ginal fin from 
Adamn, 


Rem. 5, 14% 


* Hebr.g, 25; 


That NMathe- 
matical certi- 
tude in mere 
Phiioſophical 
Speculations 
need oblige no 
mans conſci- 
ence to make 
profeſſion of 
them againſt. _ 
the good liking 
of his Supert- 
ours, 
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The PREFACE general. 


every holy and ſincere Chriſtian is as ſtrictly bound up in matters of Religion | 
plainly and expreſly determined by the infallible Oracles of God, as it is fres 


Herodor. lib. 5. 
n, 63. 


Act. 5.19. 


Matt, IO. ZZ+ 


Thar it the 
- Philoſophy 
"which he has 
applied to 2ſ0- 
{c bis Text 
e true, it is4 
real Reſtaura- 
tion of the | 
AMoſaick Cab- 
bala. | 


— an. 


my Snperiours, . For though thoſe Theories were ſo certain to me, yet I am 


as certain that Mathematical certitude it ſelf is not abſolute, and that God 
alone is infallible, on T 

But that I may not ſeem injurious t0 my ſelf, nor give ſcandal unto others 
by this ſo free profeſſion, T am neceſſitated to adde, That the Conſcience of 


in Philoſophical Speculations : And that though, out of love to his own eaſe, 


or in a reverential regard to the Authority of the Church, which undoub- 


tedly every ingenuous ſpirit i ſenſuble of, he may have agreat deſire to ſay, 
orofeh and doe as they would have him; yet in caſes of this kind, where 
an) thing is expected contrary to the plain and expreſs ſenſe "sf thoſe Divine 
Writings, he cannot but find himſelf ſtreightned here, and will certainly be 


conſtrained ma. T9 T£4 aapeoeurees muted 1 mw Th avSfwr, ( as the La- 


cedzmanians are ſaid to have dene, though upon a religious miſtake :) or 
rather he will nſe that ſhort, but weighty, apologie of the Apoſtle, TlerSwp- 
yeiv Set Fea paroy hn avlIpwwmrois, That God is to be obeyed rather 
tnen men, | bo 

Theſe are the Adamantine Laws and Tyes of Religion, againſt which no 
man can repine but he muſt repine againſt the Being of a God, or azainſt his 
indiſpenſable Right of being ſerved in the firſt place, and of binding oar 
conſCiences to believe and our tongues ts profeſs what truths he has in a 


miraculous manner communicated to the World upon thoſe Terms, He that 
denies me before men, him will I deny before my Father which isin 


Heaven. But in Philoſophical Theories, ſuch as the Preexiſtence of the 
Soul, the Motion of the Earth, andthe like, where God has not required 
our profeſſion, nor our Eternal Intereſt & concerned, nor that which diftates 
& infallible; thouzh we ſhould conceit to our ſelves a Mathematical aſſu- 
rance of the Concluſions, yet I muſt profeſs, as I ſaid before, that I do not 
ſee that any one « conſcientiouſly bound to averre them againſt the Autho- 
rity of the Church under which he lives, if they ſhould at any time diſlike 


them, but that he may with a ſafe Le mg compromize with his Supe- 


riours, and uſe their language and phraſes concerning ſuch things, For 
if it was a Vertue in that holy and venerable Law-giver Moſes, with ſuch 
prudence and paternal ſweetneſs ts condeſcend to the Capacity of the Yul- 
£ar, as todeſcribe the Creation of the World according to the Appearance 
of things to them, certainly it cannot be a Vice-in us , in bumble ſubmiſ- 
ſron and reverence tothe Governours of the Charch, ( let eur private jadee- 
went be what it will ) to receive their definitive modes and phraſes of ſpecth 
in thoſe things where God has not tied us tothe contrary, 

| 21, But if Time , that brings on all great things pomponſly and by 
wo ſhall at laſt ſo univerſally diſcover that to be ſeand Philoſoph 
which T have adventared to apply tothe Molaick Text, as that it will paſs 
as currently and inoffenſively as the aodtrine of Antipodes does now , 
which once ſeemed ſs monſtrous and extravagant to the Chriſtian World - 
Approbation will hardly be able to keep a mean, but the Theoremes being 
allowed for true, will be alſo neceſſarily acknowledged moſt lovely andelo- 
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Fious ; nor will there be then wanting , 1 hope \ who on our behalf wilt _ EE 


abbala., and whether we ſo devoutly worſhip the incarnate Logos for ; 
ought , the bleſſing of ſound Reaſon and 4 ſagacions Spirit bein { Dt 
conſþicuoxſly found amongſt the Chriſtians, the affeFionate Adorers of the _ 
Lord Jeſus. WE. Þ q 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE, 


The Lady 
A N N E, 


Viſcountels 


_ Conway andKILULTA. 

MapaMm, 

”& ay H E high opimuon, or rather certain knomleder, 
 Thave of your ſmeular Wit and Vertues, 
has emboldened, or, to ſpeak more properl ly, 

commanded me to make choice of none other then your ſelf 

for aPatronels of this preſent Treatiſe. For beſides 
that I doe your Ladiſhip that Right, as alſo this pre- 
ſent Age and ſucceeding Poſterity, as 0 be a witneſs 
to the World of ſuch eminent Accompliſhments and tran- 
ſcendent Worth ; ſo Tdo not a little pleaſe rny ſelf, while 

I finde my ſelf aſſured m my own concert, that Cebes his 

myſterious and judicious Piece of Morality hung ip 7 

the Temple of Saturn, ( wh was done in way of Divine 

Honour to the Wiſdome of the Deity) was not more ſafely 

and (uteably placed, then this carefull Draught of Na 

turall Theology or Metaphyſicks, "ohich Thave 
dedicated to ſo Noble, ſo Wiſe and ſo Pious a Perſonage. 


And for m own part, it ſeems to me a8 reall a point of Re- 
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The Epilile Dedicatory. 8. 


by all ſides, by Prophets, Apoſtles, and ancient Philoſo- 

phers, that holy and good Men are the Temples of 
the Living God. Andverily the Reſidence of Divi- 
nity is ſo conſpicuous in that Heraicall Pulchritude 


ligious Worlhip to honour the Vertuous, as 51 Ye 


eve the Neceſfitous, which Chriſtianity terms no leſſe 
 thenaSacrifice. Nor # there any thing here of Hy- 
perboliſmor high-flown Language ; 1t being agreed upon 


of jr noble Perſon, that Plato, if be mere alive again, 
might finde his tumorous Suppoſition brought into abſolute 
AF, and to the enraviſhment of his amazed Soul might be- 
hald Vertue vecome viſible to his outward fight. And 
truly, Madame, I muſt confeſſe that ſo Drvine a Con= 
ſtitution as this wantsno Prefervative, being both 


devoid anduncapable of Infetion; and that if the reſt | 


of the World had attam'd but to the leaſt Degree of this 


- ſouna Complexion and generous frame of Minde, 


nay if they were but brought to an equilibriows Indifferen= 
cy, and, as they ſay, ſtood but Neutrals, that 1s, If as many 

a are ſuppoſed to have no love of God, nor any nb 
or experience of the Diome Life, d1d ngt out of a baſe 1gno- 


rant fear irreconculably hate him ; aſſuredly this Anti 
dote of me would either prove needleſs and ſuperfiuous,. 
'or, if Occaſion ever called for it, a moſt certam Cure. 


For this Truth of the Exiſtence of God being as 


 charh demonſtrable as any TheoreminMathematicks, 
it would not fail of mining as firm and as univerſall 


Ajjeve, ad nat 70s fear of a ſad A my pervert Mens 
Is nder- 


1 ge £24 
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CY. a Epiſtl on ” 
Underſtanding 7s, "and Prejudice and [ ntereſt pretend an F108 
certainty and obſcurity tn ſo plaina matter. But confides 
ring 'the ſtate of things as they. are , Icanmotbut pro= 

nome, that there 1s more neceſſity of this my Anti= 
dote then I could w'ſb there were. But if there were lefs 
. -or noe atall, yes the pleaſure that may be reaped in 
peruſal of this Treatiſe ( even by ſuch as by an holy Faith 
and divine Senſe are ever held faſt in a full aſſent to the 
Concluſion 1 drive at) will ſuſfictently compenſate the pains | 
2 the penning thereof. For as the beſt Eyes, and moſt able 
to beh1ld the pare Light , do not unmillingly turn their 
backs of the Sun, to view þ1s refratted Beauty m the de= + 
lizhtful colours of the Rainbow; ſo the pe fefteſt Mindes 
and themo{t lively pa(ſeſt of the Divine image, cannot but | 
take comfy ntment an-! pleaſure 11 piſerving the glorious 
Witdom 21d Goodnels of God, fairly drawn out 
* and Skulfullyvariceated im the ſundry Objects of externall 
Nature. Which delight though it redound to all, yet 


mt fo much to any as to \ thoſe that are of a more Philoſo-= 
| phicall and Contemplative Conſtitution ; and therefore, 
| MAudim, miſtif allto Yourſelf, whoſe Genius p-* 
= know to be ſo ſpeculative, and Wir ſo penetrant, that in | 
the knowledoe of things as well Natural as Divine you 
have not onely out-gone all of your own Sex, but even of 
that other alſn, whoſe ages have not given them over=much 
i the ſtart of you. And aſſuredly your Ladfbips With 
|  domeand ſadgmentcar never be highly enough com- 
 menacd, th: makes the beſt uſe that may be of thoſe ample” 
A 3 = Fortunes 
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Fortunes that Divine Providence has beſton F upon 
you. | For the beſt reſult of Riches, I mean mrefe= 
rence to our ſelves, 15, that finding our ſelves already well 
provided for, me may be fully Maſiers of our own time : 
3 - and the beſt improvement of this time 1s the Contem= _ 
. plation of God and Nature ; where if theſe . 
© = preſent Labours of mine may prove ſo grateful unto you © 
I and ſerviceable as Thavebeen bold'to preſage, next to the 
©» - wmnung of Souls from Atheiſm, it 18 the FOE fruit 
they can ever yield to 


a 


- __ YourLadiſhipshumbly-devoted 


Servant. 
HENRY MORE. 


The 
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THE PREFACE. 


1. The Authour's Apologie for writing this Treatiſe, there being [o 
many already on the ſame Subje&. - 2. That what he has wrote are 
the proper Emanations of his on. M, inde , and may have their pecu- 

| lar ſerviceableneſs for men of the like Genius. 3. That he affets 

I not Rhetorick, nor Philologie, nor the pompous numeroſity of more 

popular Arguments, but ſolid and unreſiſtible Reaſon in a perſpicuous 

Method. 4. That he has undemably demonſtrated the Exiſtence 


| of God, this one Poſtulate being but admitted, That our Facul.- 
| tics are true. 5. His peculiar Management of the firſt Argument 
| | | of Des-Cartes: 6. And the Reaſons of his Rejeftion of the reſt. 


7. His caution and choiceneſs in the managing ſuch Arguments as 
are fetch'd from the more general Phznomena of Nature: 8. As 
alſo T) thoſe from Animals. 9g. Hs carefull choice in ſuch Hiſto- 
ries as. tend to the proving of Spirits. *1o. His afſuredneſs of | 
that kinde of Argument. 11. T he reaſon of his declining the reci- 
tall of the miraculous Stories of Holy Writ. 12. Hu ſtudied Con- 
” deſcenſion and compliance with the Atheiſt to win him from his 
Atheiſm. RD —- 


Fd 


READER, 
Y what inducements I was drawn to publiſh this 
preſent Treatile, notwithſtanding the Numeroſity 
of the Writings of this kinde, I had rather leave 
z to thine own quick-{1ghtednels to {py our, then be put upon ſo 
13 ' much immodeſty my {elt as to ſpeak any thing that may ſeem 
ro give 1t any precellency above what 1s already extant in the 
world about the ſame matter. Onely I may ſay thus much, 
| that | did on purpole abſtain trom reading any Treariſes con- | 
| cerning this Subject , rhat I might the more undiſturbedly 
q write the eaſie Emanations of mine own Mind, and not be car- 
ried off from what{hould naturally fall from my ſelt, by pre. 
poſleſsing my thoughts by the inventions of others. 
2. I have writtheretore after no Copy bur the eternal Cha- 
racers of the Mindeof Man, and the known Phenomena of 
A&: Nature. 
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Nature. And all men conſulting with thele that endeavourto 


write ſenſe,though it be not done alike by all men, it could not 
happen bur 1 ſhould rouch upon the ſame Heads that others 
have that have wrote before me : who though they'may merit 
very high commendation for their learned atchievemenrs ; yer 
I hope my endeayours have been ſuch, that though they care 
not to be corrivals or partners in their praiſe & credir, yet Ido 
not diſtruſt but they will doe their {hare towards thar publick 


_ o00d that ſuch performances uſually pretend toaim ar. 


For that which did embolden me to publiſh this preſent 
Treatiſe was not, as I laid before, becaule I flatter d my (elf in- 
2 Conceit that it was gayer. or more plauſible then what is al- 


\ ready inthe hands of men, bur thar it was of a different ſort, 


and has its peculiar ſeryiceablenels and advantages apart and 
diſtinct from others ; whole proper preeminences it may aloof 
off admire, butdare not.in any wile compare with, - So that. 
there is no Tautology committed in recommending what I 
have written to the publick view, nor any leſſening the labours 


_ of others by thus offering the fruit of mine own. For conſide- 


ring there are ſuch leveral complexions and tempers of men in 
the world, Ido not diſtruſt but that, as what others have done 


| has been very acceprable and profitable. to many, ſo this of 


mine may be well reli{h'd of lome or other, and {o ſeem notto 
have been writ in vain. 

3. Forthough I cannot promiſe my Reader that I ſhall en- 
tertain him with ſo much winning Rhetorick and pleaſant Phi- 


+ lology as he may findellewhere; yer 1 hope he will acknow- 
| ledge, it his mind be unprejudic'd, that he meets wich ſound 


and plain Reaſon, and an eaſie and clear Method. 
| And though I cannot furniſh him with that copious ya- 
riery of Arguments thar others havedone; yer the frugal care- 
tulnels and ſafeneſs of choice that I baye made in them may 
compentlare their paucity. ns 
For I appeal to any man, whether the propoſal of ſuch as 
will eaſily admir of evaſtons ( though they have this peculiar 
advantage, that they make for greater pomp, and ar firſt ſight 
ſeem more formidable for their multitude ) does not embolden 


the 
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the Atheiſt , and make him fancy, that becaulſc he can ſo calily 
turn the edge of theſe, the reft hayeno more ſolidity then the. 
former, butthar if he thought good and had leiſure, he could 
 withlikefacility eneryate them all. On 
4- WhereforeI have endeavoured to,infift upon ſuch alone 
bi  asare not only true in themlelyes, but areunavoidableto my 
[, Adverſary, unleſs he will caft down his ſhield, forſake the free 
_ uſeof the natural Faculties of his Mind, and profeſs himfelf 
| - a mere puzzled Sceptick. Burt if he will with us but admit 
of this one Poſtulate or Hypotheſis, That our Faculties are trae ; 
though I have ſpoke modeſtly in the Diſcourſe it (elf, yer I 
think Imay here, without yanity or boaſting, freely profeſs, 
that I have noleſs then demonſtrated That there is a God: and 
by how much more any man ſhall ſeriouſly endeavour to reſiſt 
the ſtrength of my Arguments , that by fo much the more 
ſtrong he ſhall find them ; (as he that preſſes his weak finger 
againſt a wall of Marble) and that they can appear ſlight 
to none bur thoſe that careleſly and flightly con{1der them. 
For I borrowed them not from Books , but ferch'ds them 
| from the very nature ofthe thing it (elf, and indeleble Heas 
of the Soul of Man, | 
5. And I found, that keeping my felt within ſo narrowa 
| compals as not to affet any Reaſonings bur ſuch as had 
very clear affinity and cloſe connexion with the Subject in 
hand , I naturally hit upon whatever was material ro my 
purpoſe; and fo comtenting my felt with my own, recer- 
ved. nothing from the great ſtore and riches of others. And 
what I might eaſily remember of others, I could nor ter pats, 
if in my own judgement it was obnoxious to evation. 
For I intended not to impoſe upon the Atheiſt , bur really 
ta convince him. And therefore Des-Cartes, whoſe Mecha- 
nical wit I can never highly enough admire, might be no 
Maſter of Metaphyſicks to me. Whence itis that Imakeufe 
; but of his firſt Argument only, if I may not .rather cahb 
| _ ir the School's, or mine own. For I think I have manag'd 
itin ſuch ſort, and every way ſo propt it and flirengthened ic, 
that I may challenge in it as much intereſt as any. 
I. 6. But 
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* Per Realita- 
tem objefiuam 
Idea intelligo 
entitate- ret r6- 
praſentate per 
Ideam quatenus 
fo eſt in 1dea, 
Nam quacun- 
que percipimus 
tanquam in I- 
dearum objefts, 
ea ſunt in ipfis 
1deis 6bjeAtve. 
Cartel, Reſp. 

ad ObjeR. 2. 
Metaphyl.De- 

fin. 3; 


6. But as for his following Reaſons, that ſuppoſe the 
* Objeftive Reality of the Idea of God does exceed the efhici- 


ency of the Mind of man, and thatthe Mind of man, were | 


it not from another , would have conferr'd all that perfection 
upon it ſelf that it has the Idea of , and, laſtly, thatir having 
no power to conſerve it ſelf, and the preſent and future time” 
having no dependence one of another, that it is continually re- 


roduc'd , thatis, conſerv'd, by ſome higher Cauſe , which 


muſt be God ; theſe grounds , I ſay , being ſo eaſily evaded by 
the Atheiſt, I durſt not truſt ro them, unleſs I had the Au- 
thor's wit to defend them , who was handſomly able tomake 
good any thing. Bur they ſeem to meto be liable to ſuch eya- 
ſions as I can give no ſtop ro. OG 

For the Mind of man, as the Atheiſt will readily reply, 
may be able of her ſelf ro frame {uch an actual 7dea of God as 
is there diſputed of, which Idea will be but the preſent modi- 
fication of her, as other Notions are, and an effect of her eſ- 
ſence and power, and that power a radical property of her 
eſſence. So thar there is no exceſs of an Effect above the efh- 


ciency of the Cauſe, though we look no further then the Mind 
ir ſelf, for ſhe frames this Notion of God as naturally and 
as much without the help of an higher Caule, as ſhe does any 


thing elſe whatſoever. 

And as for the Mind's contributing thoſe perte&ions on 
her (elf ſhe has an 7dea of ;if ſhe had been of her ſelf, the Atheiff 
will ſay, itimplies a contradiction, and ſuppoſes that a thing 
before it exiſts may conſult about the advantages of its own 
exiſtence. Bur if the Mind be of it ſelf, itis what it findes it 
ſelf to be , and can be no otherwiſe. | 

And therefore, laſtly, if the Mind finde it ſelf to exiſt, it 
can no more deſtroy it ſelf then produce it elf, nor needs 
any thing ro continue Its Being , provided thatthere be no- 


thing in Nature that can act againſt it and deſtroy it, for 
whatever 1s, continues ſo to be, unleſs there be lome Caule to. 


__ chanoeir. 


Y | | 
7..So likewiſe from thoſe Arguments I ferch'd from ex- 


ternal Nature , as well as in thele from the innate properties of . 


the 
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The Preface, 


the Mind of Man , my carefull choice made very large defal- 


| kations; inſiſting rather upon ſuch things as might be other-. 


wiſe, and yet are far berter as they are, then upon ſuch as were 


neceſſary, and. could not be otherwiſe. As for example , When 


I confader'd' the diſtance of the Sun, I did not conceive that his 
not being plac'd ſo low as the Moon , or ſo high as the fixed 


Stars, was any great argument of Providence, becauſe it might 


be reply'd, thatir was neceſſary it ſhould be betwixt thoſe two 


diſtances, elſe the Earth had not been habitable, and ſoman- 

kinde might have waited for a Being, till the agitation of the 

| Martter had wrought things into a more tolerable fitneſs or po- 
| | | LE 


ſture for their production. a ns, 6s 

Nor ſimply is the annual Motion of the Sun, or rather of 
the Earth, any argument of Divine Providence, but as necel: 
ſary as a piece of wood's being carried down the ſtream , or 
ſtraws about a whirl-pool. But the Laws of her Motion are 
ſuch that they very manifeſtly convince us of a Providence ; 
and therefore was fain to ler go the former, and inſiſt more 
largely upon the latter. | 

Nor thought I it fit to Rhetoricate in propoſing the great 
variety of things, and precellency of one above another ; bur 
to prels cloſe upon the deſign and ſubordination of one thing 
to another ; ſhewing that, whereas the rude motions of the 


| Matter (athouſand to one) might have caſt it otherwiſe, yet 


the productions of things are ſuch as our own Reaſon cannot 
but approvyeto be beſt, or as we our (elves would hayc delign'd 
them. 

$. And ſointhe conſideration of Animals, I do not fo much 
urge my Reaſons from their diverſity and ſubſiſtence, (though 
the framing of Matter into the bare ſubliſtence of an Animal is 
an Effect of noleſs Cauſe then what has ſome skill and coun- 
ſel; ) butwhat I drive at is, the exquiſite contrivance of their 
parts, and that their ſtructure 1s bi more perfe& then will 
merely ſerye for their bare exiſtence and continuance in the 
world :which is an undeniable Demonſtration thar they are 
the effets of Wiſdome, not the reſults of Fortune or fer. 


9. Laſtly, 


The Preface-. 


9. Laſtly, when I deſcend to the Hiſtory of things mura- 
culous and: above the ordinary courſe of Nature, for the pro- 
ving that there are Spirits, that the Atheiſt thereby may the ea- 
fier be induced to believe there isa God ; I am fo cautious and 

_ circumſpett, that I make uſe of no Narrations that either the 
| avarice of the Prieſt, or the credulity and fancifulnels of the 
Melancholiſt may render ſuſpected. | 

10. Nor could I abſtain from that Subje&, it being ſo pat 
and pertinent unto my purpoſe ; though am well aware how 
ridiculous a thing it ſeems to thoſe I haye to deal with. But 
their confident ignorance ſhall never daſh me out of counte- 
' nance with my well-grounded knowledge : forl have been no 
careleſs Inquirer into theſe things, and from my Childehood 
to this yery day have had more Reaſons to believe the Exi- 
ſtence of God and a Divine Providence , then is reaſonable for 
me to make particular profeſſion of. DN iy 

* 11, In this Hiſtory of things Miraculous or Supernatu- 
ral, I might have recited thoſe notable Prodigies that hap- 
pened after the Birth, in the Life, and art the Death of Chriſt : 
as the Star that led the Wiſe men to the young Infant; Voices 
from Heaven teſtifying Chriſt to be the Son of God; and, 
laſtly, that miraculous Eclipſe of the Sun, made, not by inter- 

poſition of the Moon ( for ſhe was then oppoſite ro him ) 
but by the interpoſition or totall involution, 1f you will, of 
thoſe ſcummy ſpots that ever more or lels are ſpred upon his 
face, but now overflowed him with ſuch thickneſs, and ſo 
univerſally, that day-light was ſuddenly intercepted from the _ 
aſtoniſhed eyes of the Inhabitants of the Earth. To which 
direful Symptomes though the Sun hath been in ſome mea- 
ſure at ſeveral times obnoxious, yet that thoſe latent Cauſes 
{hould ſo ſuddenly ſtep out and ſurpriſe him, and-ſo enor- 
mouſly at the Paſſion of the MeſSias, he whoſe Mind is not 
more prodigiouſly darkned then the Sun was then Eclips'd, 
- Cannot but at firſt ſight acknowledge it a ſpecial defignment 

of Providence. 

Bur. I did not inſiſt upon any Sacred Hiſtory, partly, be- 
cauſe it is ſo well and fo ordinarily known, that it ſeemed 

leſs 
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"The Preface. 


leſs needful; but mainly, becauſe I know the Atheiſt will 
boggle more at whatever is fetch'd from eftabliſh'd Religion, 
and flie away from it, like a wild Colt in a Paſturear the fight 
of a bridle or an halter, ſnuffing up the aire, and ſmelling a 
plot afar off, as he fooliſhly fancies. Re OP: 
12. Butthathe might not be ſhie of me, I have conform'd 
my elf as near his own Garb asI might, without partaking 
of his folly or wickedneſs ; and have appear'd in the plain 
| ſhape of a mere Naturaliſt my ſelf, that I might, if it were 

' poſſible, win him off from down-right Atheiſme. 

- For he thar will lend his hand to help another fallerr into 
a ditch, muſt himſelf, though nor fall, yet ſtoop and incline 
| his body ; and he that converſes with a Barbarian, muſt diſ- 
courſe to him in his own language : ſo he that would gain 
upon the more weak and ſunk minds of ſenſual morrals, 

is to accommodate himſelf to their capacity, who, like the Bat 


, and Owle, can ſee no where ſo well as inthe ſhady glimmerings 
'of their own Twilight. Eo 
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CHAP, I, 


T1, That the Proneneſſe of theſe Ages of the World to winde themſelves from 
under the awe of Superſtition makes the attempt ann of endeavou- 
ring to ſteer them off from Atheiſme, 2, That they that adhere to Re- 


ligion in a mere ſuperſtitious and mW way if that tye once fail, ea- 
fily turn Atheiſts, 3. The uſefulneſs of this preſent Treatiſe even tothem 


* that are ſeriouſly Religious, 


SH E grand Truth which we are now to beimployed 
BS about and to prove, is, That there & aGod: And1I 
made choice of this Subject as very ſeafonable for 
the Times weare in, and are coming on, wherein 
Divine Providence more univerſally looſening the 
minds of men from the awe and tyranny of mere ac- 
cuſtomary Superſtition, and permitting a freer per- 
uſal of matters of Religion then in former Ages, the Tempter would 
take advantage, where he may, to carry men captive out of one dark pri- 
{on 1nto another, out of Superſtition into Atheiſm it (elf. = 
2, Which is a thing feaſible enough for him to bring abour in ſuch 
men as have adhered to Religion in a mere externall way, either for 
faſhion ſake, or in a blinde obedience to the Authority of a Church, For 
when this externall frame of Godlineſs ſhall break abonrt their ears, the 
being really at the bottome devoid of the true fear and love of God, and 
deſtitute of a more free and unprejudic'd uſe of their Faculties, by reaſon 
of the {infulneſs and corruption of their natures, it will be an eaſy thing to 
allure them to an afſent to that which ſeems ſo much tor their preſent 
Intereſt ; and ſo being imboldened by the tottering and, falling of what 
they took for the chief Structure of Religion before, they will gladly in 
their concelt caſt down alſo the very Obje& of that Religious Worſhip 


after it, and conclude that there is as well no God as no Religion ; thar is, 


they have a mind there ſhould be none, that they may be free from all 
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wringings of Conſcience, trouble of correing their Lives, and fear of 
being accountable before that great Tribunall. 4 

3. Wherefore for the Oy theſe, if it were poſſible, at leaſt for 
the ſuccouring and extricating of thoſe in whom a greater meaſure of the 
loveof God doth dwell, (who may probably by ſome darkening cloud of 
Melancholy, or ſome more then ordinary importunity of the Tanpter, 
be difſertled and intangled in their thoughts concerning this weighty ' 
matter.) Theld it fit to beſtow mine eadeavours upon this ſo uſeful and 

© ſeaſonable an enterpriſe, as to demonſtrate That there # a God, 


; - 
———— ——_— th —_ rants = 


— 


CHAP IH 


I. That there is nothing ſo demonſtrable, that the Mind of man can rationally 
conclude that it is impoſfible to be otherwiſe, 2. That the Soul of man 
zhay tive full Aſſent to that which notwithſtanding may poſſibly be other- 
wiſe made good by ſevtrall Examples. 3. A like Example of Diſſent, 
4. The Reaſons why he has ſo ſedulonſly made good this point, 5, That 
the Atheiſt has noadvantact from the Amthoar s free confeſtion, that 
his Arguments are ur convietive but that they leave 4 poſſibility of 


- the thing being otherwiſe, 


I, BYT when I ſpeak of demonſtrating thereis a God, I would not be 
ſuſpeRed of ſo much vanity and oſtentation, as to be thought | 
- mean to bring no Arguments bur ſuch as are ſo convittive, that a mans 
Underſtanding ſhall be forced to conteſle thatit is impoſſible to be other- 
wiſe then I have conc)Juded, For, for mine own patt, I am prone to believe 
that there is nothing at all to be ſo demonſtrated, For it is poſſible that 
Mathematical evidence it ſelf may be but a conſtant undiſcoverable Delu-_ 
fion, which our nature is neceſſarily and perpetually obnoxious unto, and 
that either fatally or fortuitouſly there has been in the world time our of 
minde ſuch a Being as we call Man, whoſe eflentiall Property it is to be 
then moſt of all miſtaken , when he conceives a thing moſt evidently 
true, And why may not this be as well as any thing elſe, it you will 
| haveall things fatall or caſuall without a God ? For there can be no curb 
to this wilde conceit, but-by the ſuppoſing that we our ſelves exiſt from 
ſome ts va Principle that is abſolutely Good and Wiſe, which is all one 
as to acknowledge That there is a God. | 
2, Wherefore when I ſay that-I will demonſtrate That there is a God, 
I do not promiſe that I will alwayes produce ſuch Arguments,” that the 
Reader ſhall acknowledge ſo ſtrong, as he ſhall be forced to confefle that 
115 utterly unpoſſible that it ſhould be otherwiſe: but they ſhall be ſuch 
as ſhall deſerve full aſſext, and win full aſſext from any unprejudic'd mind, 
For I conceive that we may give fu aſſent to that which notwithſtan- 
ding may poſſibly be otherwiſe : which I ſhall illuſtrate by ſeverall 
Examples, Suppoſe two men got to the top of mount 4zhos, and there 
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_ An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. = 3s : 
viewing a Stone in the form ofan Altar with Aſhes on it, and the foorfteps 
of men on thoſe aſhes, or ſome words, if you willzas Optimo Maximo,or wi 
&yYwq' £6, Or the like, written or ſcralled out upon the aſhes ; and one 
of them ſhould cry ont, Afſuredly here have been ſome men here that ; 
havedonethis: but the other more nice then wiſe ſhould reply, Nay, it 3 
'- may polſlibly be otherwiſe; for this ſtone may have naturally grown into 
this very ſhape, and the ſeeming aſhes may be no aſhes, that is, no re- 
mainders of any fewell burnt there, but ſome unexplicable and imper- 
| Ceptible motions of the Aire, or other particles of this fluid Matter that is 
ative every where, have wrought ſome parts of the Matter into the form 
and nature of aſhes, and have fridg'd and play'd about ſo, that they have 
alſo figured thoſe intelligible Characters in the ſame. But would not 


g any body deem it a piece of weakneſle. no leſs then dotage tor the other 

? man one whit to recede from his former apprehenſion, but as fully as. 
: ever to agree with what he pronounced firſt, notwithſtanding this bare - 
' poſſibility of being otherwiſe : 


| | So of Anchors that have been digged up, either in plain fields or moun- 

*  .__ tainous places, as alſo the Reman Urnes with aſhes and inſcriptions, as Se- 

j verianus, Ful, Linus, and thelike, or Rowan Coins with the effigies and 
names of the Ceſars on them, or that which is more ordinary. the Sculls 
of men in every Church-yard, with the right figure, and all thoſe neceſſa- 
ry perforations for the paſſing of the veſſels, belides thoſe conſpicuous 
hollows for the eyes and rowes of teeth, the 0s Styloeides, Ethoeides, and 
what not © if a man will ſay of them, that the Motion of the particles of 
the Matter, or ſome hidden Spermatick power has gendered theſe both 
Anchors, Urnes, Coins, and Sculls inthe ground, he doth bur pronounce 

that which humane Reaſon muſt admitas poſſible : Nor can any man ever 

ſo demonſtrate that thoſe Coins, Anchors and Urnes were once the Arti- 
fice of men, or that this or that Scu/{ was once a part of a living man, 
that he ſhall force an acknowledgment that it is impoſhble that it ſhould 
be otherwiſe. But yet I do not think that any man, without doing ma- 
nifeſt violence to his Faculties,,can at all ſuſpend his aſſent, but freely and 
tully agree that this or that Scu/ was once part ofa living man, and that 
theſe Anchors, Urpes and Coins, were certainly once made by humane arti- 
fice, notwithſtanding the poſſibility of being otherwiſe, 

3. And whatTI have ſaid of 4ſſext-is alſo true in Diſſext. For the Mind 
of man, not crazd nor prejudic d, will fully and unreconcilably diſagree, 
by its own naturall ſagacity, where notwithſtanding the thing that ic 
doth thus reſolvedly and undoubtingly reject, no wit of man can prove 
impoſlible to be true, As if weſhould make ſuch a Fiftion as this, that 
Archimedes with the ſame individuall body that he had when the Soul- 
diers flew him, is now ſafely intent upon his Geometricall Figures under 
ground, at the Center of the Earth, farre from the noiſe and din of this 
world, that might diſturb his Meditations, or diſtra&t him in his curious 
delineations he makes with his Rod upon the duft ; which no man living 
can prove impoſlible : Yer if any man does not as: unreconcilably diſſent 
ffom ſuch a Fable as this as from any Falſhood imaginable, afſuredly that 


man is next door to madneſs or dotage, or does enormous violence to the 
free uſe of his Faculties, | ">Þ 3 'Where- 


s  —— _ ; 


: | #n Antidote agaiift Arbeiſm. ____ Boox Tl. 


Wherefore it is manifeſt 'that there 'imay 'be a very firm and unwave- 
ximg Aſſent or Diſſent, whenas yet the thing we thus affent ro-may bepol- 
fibly otherwiſe, 'or that which we'thus diftent from cannot/be proved im- 
poſſible tobetrue. -_ | DE 3 ripipos 

4. Whichpoint T have thus long and thus variouſly fported my felf 

_ 1a, for making the bereer impreffion npon my Reader,it beg of no (mall 
_ iſe and conſequence, 25 well for the advertifing 'of him- that the Argn- 
meats'which 1 fhall produce, though Ido not beftow. that oftetitatrve 
term of Dewonfration upon them, yet they may be as'fefual for win- 
ning 4 firm and wxſhaken aſſent as if they wereinthe {irifteRt notionſach 
as alſo to re-mindeſhim, that if they'be ſo ſtrong, and 46 patly fitred and 
ſucablewiththe Faculties of mans Mind, that he'has nothing correply,bur 
_ only that for all this it may poſkbly be otherwife, that he ſhould eive a 
free and full 4fent to the Concluſion : and if he do not, that heisro 
ſuſpect himfelt rather of ſome diſtemper, prejudice,or weakneſs, then the 
Arguments of want of ſtrength. ©, + 

5, Burt if the Atheiſt ſhall contrariwife pervert my candour and fair 
dealing , and phanfie that he has gor ſome advantage npon my free 
confeſſion, that the Arguments thar I ſhall wfe are nor fo convidtive 
bur that they leave a poſlibility of the thing being orherwiſe ; ler him 
but compute his ſuppoſed gains, by adding the limitation of this poſ- 
ſibility, (v4, that it is no more poſſible, then that the cleareſt Mathema- - 
tical evidence may beftalſe, ( which s impoſhble, it our Faculcies be true) 

_ orinthe ſecond place, then that the Roman Urnes and Coins 'above men- 

- tioned may proye'to be the works of Nature, not the Artificeof man ; 
which our Faculties admit to be ſo little probable, that it is impoſſible for 
them not fully to aſſent to the Contrary : ) and when he has caſt up his ac- 
count, it will be evident that it canbe nothing but lus groffe ignorance in 
this kinde of Arithmetick that ſhall embolden- him to write himſelf down 
gainer, and not me. — | 


a 


CHAP. III. 


1, That we are firſt to have a ſeitled notion What God is, before we goe 
.. #bout to demonſtrate That he is. 2, The Definition of God, 3. That 
there us an Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect in our Minde , whether the. 
Atheiſt will allow it to be the Idea of God or not, 4. That it is no preju- 
dice tothe Naturality of the Idea, that it may be framed from ſqgpe occa- 
frons from without, =” 


I, A Ndnow having premiſed thus much, I ſhall come on nearer to my 
_.>.> preſentdeſigne, -In proſecution whereof it will be requiſite for 
. me, firſt co define wh 4# Godis, before I proceed to demonſtration That 
he is, For it is obvious for Man's Reaſonto finde Arguments for the im- _ _ 
poſſibility, poſlibility, probability , or neceſſity of the Exiſtence of a 
thing, from the explication of the Efſence thereof, FE 
x 5 
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' Andnow I am come hither, I demand of any Atheiſt that denies there 
is a God, or of any that donbts whether. there be one or no, what 7dea or 


Notion they frame of that they deny orwtoubt of, If they will prove nice 


and ſqueamiſh, and profeſs they can frame no Neto of any ſuch thing, I 
would gladly askithem, why <hey will then «deny ordonbr of they know 
not whar, Fort is neceſſary thac he thac weak! rationally doubt or deny 
a thing, ſhowld.have fothedercked Noriy of the thing be dowbes of or de- 
nies, Butifthey profeſs chat this is the very ground of their denying or 
doubtmg whether there bra 'God, becuuſe they can frame no Noren of 


him ; Ithall forchwich take away that Altegation, by offering them fuch | 


a Notrop ab is as proper to God, as any No is proper to any thing elſe 
1 the world. OTE DE en”. | 
2, 1 define God therefore thus, ## Eſſence or Beivk fully andl abſolute- 
dy Perfect, Tay, fully and abſolutely Perfef?, \ncouncerdifimRion to fuch 
Perfe1on as 15 not Full and abſolute, but the PerfeRion of this ot that 
Species or Kind of finite Beings, fappoſe of a Lion, Horſe, or Tree. Bur 
to be fully and abſolutely PerfetF is to beat leaſt as Perfect as the apprehen- 
fion of a man can conceive without a contradi&ion : for what is in- 
conceivable or contradichious, iy noching at all to ns, who are not now to 
wag one Atome beyond our Facalties ; but what 1 have propounded is 
ſo far from being beyond our Faculties, that Idareappeal roany 4therf, 
that hath yet any command of Sefiſe and Reafon left in him, if it de nor 
very eaſy and intelligible acthe firſt ſight, and that ifrhere be a God, he 
isro0 be deemed of us fach as this 74ea or Notivy fers forth. = 
. Bar if he will ſullenly deny that this is the proper Notion of God, 
let him enjoy his own hamour ; this yer remains undeniable, That there 


ey 


isin man an 1dea of 4 Being abſolutely ani fully Perfect, which we frame 


our by attributing all conceivable Perfe#ion to it whatſoever that implies 
no contradiction, And this Notion is natarall and eflentiall ro the Soul of 
man, & cannot be waſht out, nor conveigh'd away by any force or trick 
of wit whatſoever, ſo long as the Mind of man is not craz'd, but hath the 
ordinary uſe of her own Faculties, = TD Dees 

4. Nor will that prove any thing to the purpoſe, whenas it ſhall be 
alleg'd that this Notion is not fo confiataral and eſſential ro the Soul, 
becauſe ſhe framed it from ſome occaſions from-without;” For all thoſe 
undeniable Concluſions in Geometry which might be help'd and occaſio- 
ned from ſomething withour, are ſo hatural notwithſtanding and Effen- 
tiall ro the Soul, that you may as ſoon unſoul the Soul as divide her from 
perpetual aſſent to thoſe Mathemarical Truths, ſuppoſing no diſtemper 
nor violence offered to het Faculties, As for example, ſhe cannot but 


acknowledoe in her ſelf the ſeveral diftin Tens of the five regular Bo-. 


dies, as alſo, that it is impoſſible that theye ſhowld be any mort then five, And 
this 7dea of a Being abſolutely Perfed is as diſtin and indeleble an 7dea in 


the Soul, as the 1dea of the five Regular: Bodies, or any other Tea what- 


{oever. 
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CHAP. IV. 


' 1, What Notions are more particularly compriſed in the Idea of a Being ab- 
 ſolately Perfect, -2. That the difficulty of framing the conception of a 
thing ought to be no Argument againſt the Exiſtence thereof ; the nature 

of corporeall Matter being ſo perplex'd .and intricate, which yet all. men 
acknowledge teexiſt, 3, That the ]dea of a Spirit is as eaſy 4 Notion as 

of any other Subſtance whatſoever. What powers and properties are con- 
tained in the Notion of a Spirit. 4. That Eternity and Infinity, if 
God were not, would be caſt upon ſomething elſe , ſo that Atheiſm cannot 
free the Mind from ſuch Intricacies. 5, Goodneſs, Knowledge and 
Power, Notions of higheſt Perfeition, and therefore neceſſarily included 
in the Idea of a Being abſolutely Pertect, 6, As alſo Neceſſity, it 
ſounding greater Perfedtion then Contingency, 


I. Bu: now to lay out more particularly the Perfed&ions comprehen- 
1 ded in this Notion of 4 Being abſolutely aud fully Perfef?, I think 
$  _ I may ſecurely nominate thele ; Se/f-ſubfpſtency, Immateriality, Infinity 
as well of Duration as Eſſence, Immenſity of Goodneſſe, Omniſciency, Omn- 
potency, and Neceſfity of Exiſtence. Let this theretore be the Deſcription 
of a Being abſolutely PerfetF, That it is 4 Spirit, Eternal, Infinite in Eſ- 
ſence and Goodneſſe, Omniſcient, Omnipotent, and of it ſelf neceſſarily exi- 
ſtent, All which Attributes being Attribates of the higheſt Perfetion 
that falls under the apprehenſion of man, and having no diſcoverable im- 
perfection interwoven with them, muſt of neceſſity be attributed to that 
which we conceive abſolutely and fully PerfefF, And if any one will ſay 
© that this is but to dreſs up a Notioz out of my own fancy, which I would 
| | . afterwards lily infinuate to be the Notion of a God; I anſwer, that no L_ 
- man can diſcourſe and reaſon of any thing without recourſe to ſettled No- 
rions deciphered in his own Mind : and that ſuch an Exception as this im- : 
plies the moſt contradictious Abſurdities imaginable, to wit, as if a man 
ſhould reaſon from ſomething that never entered into his Mind, or that 
_ Is utterly out ofthe ken of his own Faculties. But ſuch groundleſs allega- | 
tibns as theſe diſcover nothing but anunwillingneſs to find themſelves 
able to entertain any conception of God, and a heavy propenſ1on to ſink 
down into an utter oblivion of him, and to become as ſtupid and ſenſeleſs 
in Divine things as the very Beaſts, AD | 
2, But others, it may be, will not look on this Notion as contempti- . 
| blefor the eaſy compoſure thereof out of familiar conceptions which the | 
Mind of man ordinarily figures it ſelf into, but reject it rather out of ſome : 
| uninrelligible hard terms in it, ſuch as Sp7rit, Eternal, and Infinite ; for 
_ they do profeſs they can-frawe no Notion of Spirit, and that any thing 
ſhould be Eternal or Infinite they do not know how to ſet their mind in 
a poſture to apprehend, and therefore ſome would have no ſuch thing as a 
Spirit in the world, | 
But it the dithculty of traming a conception of a thing muſt take away 
: the 
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An Antidote againft Atheiſm. - 
 theExiſtence of the thing ir felf, there will be no ſuch thing as 2 Body lefe 2 
in the world, and then will all be $p7rj#, or nothing, For who can frame | 
{o ſafe a notion of a Body, asto free himſelf from the inranglements that 
the Extenſros thereof will brite alons with it 2 For this extended Matter 
conſiſts of either indiviſible points, or of particles diviſible in infinity. 
Take which of cheſe two you will, ( and yot can find no third ) you will 
be wound into themoſt notorious Abſurdities that may be, For if you 
fay it conſiſts of points, from this poſition I can neceſlarily demonſttare, 
that every Spear or Spire- Steeple, or what long body you will, is as thick 
.. aS It islong ; that the talleſt Cedar is not fo high as the lowelt Muſhrome ; 
and that the Mvoy atid the Earth are fo near one another, that the thick- 
neſs of your hand will not goe betwixtz that Roynds and Squares areall 
one Figure; that Ever and 0dde Numbers are Equall one with another ;__ 
and that the cleareſt Day is as dark as the blackeſt Nzzhr, - And if you 
make choice of the other Member of the Disjun&tion, your Fancy will be 
littie better at eaſe; for nothing can be diviſible into parts it has not: 
therefore if a Body be diviſible into infinite parts, it has infinite extended 
parts: and ific has an infinite number of extended parts, it cannot be but 
a hard myſterie to the Imagination of Man, that infinite extended patts 
ſhould not amount to one whole infinite Extenſion. And thus 4 gran of 
Muſtard-ſeed would be as well infinitely extended as the whole Matter of 
the Univerſe, and a chouſandth patt of that grain as well as the grainir 
felf. Which things are more unconceivable then any thing in the No- 
 tionofa Spirit, Therefore weare not ſcornfully and contemptuouſly to 
- reje&t any Notion, for ſeeming at firſt to be clouded and obſcuted with 
ſome difficulties and intricacies of conception ; fith that of whoſe being 
we (eem moſt aſſured, is'the moſt intangled and perplex'd inthe concet- 
ving, of any thing that can be propounded to the apprehenſion of a Man; 
Bur here you will reply, that our Sexſes are ſtruck by ſo manifeſt impreſ- 
ſions from the Matter, that though the ature of it be difficult to con- 
ceive, yet the Exiſtence is palpable to us by what it acts upon us, Why 
then, all that I deſire is this, that when you ſhall be re-minded of fome 
Adtions and Operations that arrive to the notice of your Senſe or Under- 
ſtanding, which, unleſs we do violence to our Faculties, we can never 
; _ attribute to Matter or Body. that then you wonld not be ſo nice and averſe 
from the admitting of ſuch a Subſtance as is called a Spirit, thongh you 
fancy ſome difficulty in the conceiving thereof. 

3. But for mine own part, I think the nature of a Spirit is as conceiva- 
ble and eaſy to be defined as the nature of any thing elſe, For as for the 
very Eſſence or bare Subſtance of any thing whatſoever, he is a very No- 
vice in ſpeculation that does not acknowledge that-utterly unknowable z 
but for the Eſſentialland Inſeparable Properties, they are as intelligible and 
explicable in a Spirit as in any other Subje& whatever. As tor example, 
[conceive the intire 7dea of a Spirit in generall, or at leaſt of all finite 
created and ſubordinate Spirits, to conſiſt of theſe ſeveral powers or pro- 
perties, viz, Self-penetration, Self-motion, Self-contract1on and Dilata- 
tion, and Indiviſubility ; and theſe are thoſe that I reckon more abſolute: | 
I will addealſo what has relation to another, and that is the power of 

= . Penetr a- 
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Penetrating, Moving,and Altering the Matter, Theſe Properties and Powers 
put. together make up the Notion and 7dea of a Spirit, whereby it is plain- © 
ly diſtinguiſhed from a Body, whoſe parts cannot penetrate one another, is 

if moveable, nor can convrad? nor dilate it ſelf, is diviſible and ſepa- 
rable one part from another ; but the parts ofa Spirit can be no more ſe- 
parated, though they be dilated, then you can cur off the Rayes of the 


Sun by a pair of Sciſſors made of pellucid Cryſtall. And this will ſerve 


for the ſettling of the Notion of a Spirit ; the proof of its Exiſtence be- 
longs not unto this place, And out of this Deſcription it 1s plain that a 
Spirit is a notion of mote Perfei#ion then a Body, and therefore the more 
fi to be an Attribute of what is abſolutely Perfett then a Body is, 

4. But now for the other two hard terms of Eternall and Infinite, if 
any one would excuſe himſelf from afſenting to the Notion of a God by 
reaſon of the Incomprehenſibleneſle of thoſe 4ttribates, let him conſider, 
that he ſhall whether he will or no be forced to acknowledge ſomething 


| Eternall\ either God or the World, and the Intricacy is alike in either, 


And though he would ſhuffle off the trouble ofapprehending an Tnfinite 
Deity, yet he will never extricate himſelf out of the intanglements of an 
Infinite Space ; which Notion will ſtick as cloſely to his Soul as her 
power of Imagination, 


5. Now that Goodneſſe, Knowledge and Power, which are the three fol- 


| lowing Attributes, are Attributes of Perfeion, if a man conſult his own 


Faculties, it will be undoubtedly concluded ; and I knory nothing elſe he 
can conſult with, Ar leaſt this will be returned as infallibly true, That 
a Being abſolutely Perfe has theſe, or what ſupereminently contains 
theſe, And that Knowledge or ſomething like it is in God, is manifeſt, be- 


cauſe without Animadverſion in ſome ſenſe or other it is impoſſible to be 


Happy. But that a Being ſhould be abſolately Perfef, and yet not Happy, 
is as impoſſible, But Knowledge without Goodneſs is but dry Subtilty or 
miſchieyous Craft; and Goodneſs with Knowledge deyoid of Power is but 
lame and ineffectuall. Wherefore whatever is abſolntely Perfect, is Infi- 


nitely both Good, Wiſe and Powerful, 


6. Andlaſtly, itis more Perfed#iop that all this be Stable, Immutable 
and Neceſſary, then Contingent or but Poſſible, Therefore the Idea of a 
Being abſolutely Perfeft repreſents to our mindes, That that of which it is 
the 7dea is neceſſarily to exiſt - and that which of its own nature doth y»e- 
ceſſarily exiſt, muſt never fail to be, And whether the Atheiſt will call 
this abſolute Perfect geing God or nor, it is all one ; I liſt not to contend 


_ about words, But I think any man elſeat the firſt fight will ſay that we 


have found out the txue 1dea of-God, 
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CHAP. y, 


1, .IWbat has occaſioned ſundry men to conceit .that the Saw! 
| bula, 2, That the Mind of Man is not Abraſa Tabula, but has actuall 


Knowledge of her own, and in what ſenſe ſhe has ſo. 3. A further illu- 


frat ion of the truth thereof, _ 


x AND now we have found out this 7des of a os abſolutely Perfe®, 

+ > that che uſe which we ſhall hereaftex make of it may take the 
better effect, it will not be amiſſe, by way of further preparation, briefly 
ro touch upon that notable point in Philoſophy, 7yhether the Soul of man 
be Abraſa Tabula, a Table-book in which nothing « writ z' or Whether ſhe 


have ſome Innate Notions and Ideas in her ſelf. For ſoit is, that ſhe ha- 


ving taken firſt occafion of thinking from externall ObjeRs, ir hath ſo 
impoſed upon ſome mens judgements, that they have conceited that the 
Soul has no Knowledge nor Notion, bur what is in a Paſſive way impreſ- 
ſed or delineated upon her from the Objects of Senſe ; they not warily 
enough diſtinguiſhing betwixt extrinſecall Occaſions, and the adequate 
or principal Cauſes of things, 

2, But the Mind of Man more free, and better exerciſed in the cloſe 
obſervations of its own operations and nature, cannot but diſcover that 
there is an active and adFuall Knowledge ina man, of which theſe outward 
Objects are rather the re-minders then the firſt begetters or implanters, 
And when I ſay a#zall Knowledze, I do not mean that there is a certain 
number of 7deas flaring and ſhining to the Animadverſive Faculty, like (0 
many Torches or Starres in the Firmament to our outward Sight, or that 
rhereare any Fizures that take their diſtin places, and are legibly writ 
there like the Red letters or Aſtranomical Charaters in an Almanack : but 
I underſtand thereby an a@ive ſagacity in the Sou], or quick recollection, 


as it were, whereby ſowe ſmall buſineſſe being hinted unto her, ſhe runs 


out preſently into a more clear and larger conception. 
3. AndI cannot better deſcribe her condition then thus : Suppoſe a skil- 


full Muſician fallen aſleep in the field upon thegraſſe, during which time 


he ſhall not ſo much as dream any thing concerning his Muſicall faculty, 
ſo that in one ſenſe there is no a&uall Sk;ll or Notion, nor repreſentation 
of any thing muficall in him ; but his friend fitting by him,that cannot ſing 
at all himſelf, jogs him and awakes him, and defires him to (ing this or the 
other Song, telling him two or three words of the beginning of the Song, 
whereupon he preſently rakes-it out of his mouth, and ſings the whole 
Song upon ſo {light and {lender intimation: So the Mind of Man being 

jogg'd and awakened by the impulſes of outward Objects, is ſtirred up 
into a more full and clear conception of what was but imperfectly hinted 
to her from externall occafions ; 'and this Faculty I venture to call adFual 
Knowledge, in ſucha ſenſe as the ſleeping Muſician's skill might be called 
adtnall Skill when he thought nothing of it. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


1, 'Sundry Inflaxces arguing aQtual Knowledge in the Soul : as that ſhe hai 
| a more accurate Tdea of a Circle and Triangle then Matter can exhibite 


ro her 5 2. Andthat upon one ſingle conſideration ſhe aſſures her ſelf of : 


the Univerſal Aﬀection of a Triangle, 3. The ſame argued from t 

nature of Mathematical and Logical Notions, which come not in by the 

Senſes, as being no Phyſical affetFions of the Matter, 4. Becauſe they 

are produced without any Phyſical motion upon the Matter, 5, And that 

contrary kindes may be intirely in one and the ſame part of Matter at 

once. 6. That there are certain ſure Complex Notions of the Mind 
for which ſhe was not beholdey to Senſe, 


ND that this is the condition of the Soul is diſcoverable by ſundry 
obſervations, As for example, Exhibite to the Soul through the 
outward Senſes the figure of a Circle z ſhe acknowledgeth preſently this 
to be one kind of F7zure, and can adde forthwith, that if it beperfect, all 
the lines from ſome one point of it drawn to the Perimeter muſt be exact- 


I. 


ly Equal. Inlike manner ſhew her a Triangle; ſhe will ſtraightway pro- 


nounce, that if that be the right figure it makes toward, the Angles muſt 
be cloſed in indivifible poznts, But this accuracy either in the Czrcle or the 
Triangle cannot be ſet out in any material Subject: therefore it remains 
chat ſhe hath a more full and exquiſite knowledge of things in- her ſelf 
then the Matter can lay open before her, - 


_ 2, Let uscaſtina third Inſtance: Let ſome body now demonſtrate 
this Trianzle deſcribed in the Matter to have its three Angles equal to 
two right ones; Why yes, ſaith the Soul, this is true, and not only in this 
particular T7/azgle, but in all plain Triangles that can poſſibly bedeſcrib'd 
in the Matter, And thus, you ſee, the Soul ſings out the whole Song 
upon the firſt hint, as knowing it very well before, go” 
3. Beſides this, there are a multitude of Relative Notions or Ideas in 
| the Mind of Man, as well Mathematical as Logical, which if we prove 
cannot be the Impreſles of any material Obje& from without, it will ne- 
ceſlarily follow that they are from the Soul her ſelfwithin, and are the na- 
tural furniture of humane Underſtanding. Such as are theſe, Cauſe, 
_ Effe&?, Whole and Part, Like and Unlike, and the reſt. So Equality and 


Inequality, xoy@-and araoyiz, Proportion and Analogy, Symmetry and 


Aſymmetry, and ſuch like: all which Relative 1deas I ſhall eafily prove to 
be no material Impreſles from without upon the Soul , but her own 
aive conception proceeding from her ſelf whileſt ſhe takes notice of ex- 
ternal Objedts. For that theſe 7deas can make no Impreſſes upon the out- 
ward Senſes is plain from hence, becauſe they are no ſenſible nor Phyſical 
_ affeions of the Matter, And how can that that is no Phyſical affection 
of the Matter, affe& our corporeal Organs of Sexſe ? 

But now that theſe Relative Ideas, whether Logical or Mathematical, 

be no Phyſical affettions of the Matter, is manifeſt from theſe two Argu- 
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ments. Firſt, They may be produced when there has been no Phyſical 


Motion nor alteration in the Subje& to which they belong, nay, indeed, 
when there hath been nothing at all doneto the Subject to which they 
do accrue, As for example,ſ{uppoſe one {ide of a Room whitened,the other 
not tauch'd or meddled with, this other has thus hecome uglike, and 
hath the Notionof Diſ{aibe neceſſarily belonging to.it, although there 
has nothing at all been done thereunto, So. ſuppole two Pounds of Zead, 
which therefore are two Equal Pieces of that Metall ; cut away half from 
_ one of them, the other Pound, nothing at all being done untoit, has loſt 
its Notion of Equal, and hath acquired a new one of Dewble unto the 
ather, Nor 1s it to any purpoſe to anfwer, That though there was no- 
thing done to this Pound of Lead, yet there was to the other; for thar 


does not at all enervate the Reaſon, bur ſhews that the Notion of S#b- 
double, which accrued to that Lead which had half cut away, is bur our 


Mode of conceiving, as well as the other, and not any Phyſical affe Fion 
that ſtrikes the corporeal Organs of the Bedy, as Hot and Celd, Hard and 
Soft, white and Black, and the like do. Wherefore the 1deas of Equal 
and Unequal, Double and Sub-doxble, Like and Unlike, with the reſt, are 
no external Impreſles upon the Senſes, but the Souls own- ative man- 
ner of conceiving thole things which are diſcovered by the outward 
Senles, | PP 


5. The Second Argument is , That one and the ſame part of the Mat- 


| fer is capable at one and the ſame time wholly and entirely of two con- 
trary Ideas of this kind. As for example, any piece of Matter that is a 


Middle. proportional betwixt two other pieces is Doxble, ſuppoſe, and 


 Sub-double, or Triple and Sub-triple, at once, Whuch is a manifeſt ſign 
_ that theſe 7deas are no affei7ions of the Matter, and therefore do not 
affe@ our Senſes; elſe they would affect the Senſes of Beaſts, and they 
might alſo grow good Geometricians and Arithmericians, - And they 
not affecting our Senſes , it 1s plain that we have ſome 71deas that we are 
not beholding to our Senſes for , but are the mere exertions of the Mind 
occaſionally awakened by the Appulſes of the outward Objects ; which 
the outward Senſes do no more teach us, then he that awakened the 
Muſician to fing taught him his $k1ll. 

6. And now in the third and laſt place it is manifeſt, beſides theſe 


fingle 1deas I have proved to bein the Mind, that there are alſo ſeyerall _ 


complex Notions in the ſame, ſuch as are theſe, The Whole i bigger then 
the Part ; If you take Equall from equall , the Remainders are Equall ; E- 
very Number tis either Even or Odde which are true to tne Soul at the 
very firſt propoſal, as any one that is in his wits does plainly percelve. 
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> | CHAP. VII, : 
| 1. The Mind of Man being not unfurniſhd of Tnnate Truth, that we are 
; with confidence to atttnd to her natarall and unprejudicd Dictates and. 
Suggeſtions. 2, That ſome Notions and Truths are at leaſt naturally aud 
 #navoidably aſſented unto by the Soul, whether ſhe have of her ſelf Aftual 
Knowledre in her or not, 3. And that the Definition of a Being abſo- 
lutely Perfect & ſuch. 4, And that this abſolutely Perfect Being 
God, the Creator and Contriver of all things, 5. The certainty and 
ſettlednefs of this Idea, | 
7 I; AND now we ſee ſo evidently the Soul is not unfurniſhed for the —  — 
= — + ® diQating of Truth unto us , Idemand of any man, why under a 
pretence that ſhe having nothing of her own, but may be moulded into an 
aſſent to any thing, or that ſhe does arbitrariouſly and fortuitouſly com- 
poſe the ſeverall Impreſles ſhe receives from without, he will be ſtill ſo 
| {queamiſh or timorous as to be afraid to cloſe with his own Facalties, and 
_ receive the Naturall Emanations of his own Mind, as faithfull Guides. - 
2. But if this ſeem, though it be nor, roo ſubtile which I contend for, 
# viz, That the Soul hath a&uall Knowledge 7n her ſelf in that ſenſe which 
Zh Thaveexplained, yet ſurely this at leaſt will be confe(s'd to be true, 
| | ._ _- That the nature of the Soul is ſuch, that ſhe will certainly and fully aſſent 
to ſome Concluſions, however ſhe came to the knowledge of them, un- 
+ |  leſfeſhe doe manifeſt violence to her own Faculties, Which Truths muſt 
therefore be conciuded not fortuitous or arbitrarious, but Natural to the 
Soul: ſuch as I havealready named, as, that Every finite number i either 
even or oade ; If you adde equal to equal, the wholes are equal : and ſuch as 
are not ſo {imple as theſe, bur yer ſtick as cloſe to the Soul once appre- 
: henced, as,that The three Aneles in a Triangle are equal totwo right ones; 
| That there are juſt five reeular Bodies , neither more nor leſs, and the 
like, which we will pronounce neceſſarily true accorcing to the light of 
Nature, Po — 
3. Wherefore now'to re-aſſume what we have for a while laid aſide, 
the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect above propoſed ; it being in ſuch 
- ſort (et forth that a man cannot rid his Minde of it, but he muſt needs 
acknowledge it to be indeed the 7dea of ſuch a Being, it will follow, that 
| It 1s No arbitrariozs nor fortuitows conceipt, but neceſſary, and therefore 
2 W natural to the Soul at leaſt, it not ever actually there. | 
__ _* Wherefore it 1s manifeſt, that we conſulting with our own Natural 
- light concerning the Notion of a Berne abſolutely Perfeit, that this O- 
racletells us, That it is A Spiritual ſubſtance, Eternal, Tefinite in Eſſence 
and Goodneſs, Omnipotent, Omniſcient, and of it ſelf neceſſarily exiſtent, 
For chis Anſwer 1s ſuch, that if we underſtand the ſenſe thereof, we 
cannor tel! how to deny it, and therefore it is true according to the light 
of Nature, Fn os Z 
4. But it's maniteſt char that which is Self* ſubſeftent, infinitely Good, 
| (I Ce 191 '  Omniſcient 
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Omniſcient and Omnipotent, is the Root and 0riz7nal of all things, For 
Ommnipotency fignifies a power that can effe& any thing that implies no 
contradiction. to be effeted z and Creatiov implies no contrad:&ion : 
therefore this perfe## Being can create all things: Bur if it found the 1/a7- 
ter or other Subſtances exiſting aforehand of themſelves, this 0mnpo- 
tency and power of Creatzon will bein vain, nay, indeed, a full Omnipo- 
zency will not be 1n this abſolute Om2»ipotent ; which the free and unpre- 
judic'd Faculties of the Minde of man do not admit of, bur look upon 1s 
a Contradiction, Therefore the natural notion of a Being abſolutely Per- 
fe, implies that the ſame Being is Lord and Maker of all things, And 
according to Natural Light, that which is thus, is to be adored and wor- 
ſhipped of all that has the knowledge of it, with all humility and thank- 
fulneſs : and what is this but to be acknowledged to be God ? - 
5. Wherefore I conceive I have ſufficiently demonſtrated that th 
Notion ot Idea of God is as Natural, neceſſary and eſſential to the Soul of 
Man, as any other Not7on or Idea whatſoever, and is no more arbitrariows 
or fittitious then the Notion of a Cube or' Terraedrum, or any other of 
the Regular Bodies in Geometry : w.uchare not deviſed at our own plea- 
ſure ( tor ſuch Figments and Chimera: are infinite, ) but for theſe it is 


demonſtrable that there can be no more then Five of them ; which ſhew? 


that their Notion is neceſlary, not an-arbitrarious compilement of what 
we pleaſe. 

And thus having fully made good the Notion of God, j1hat he is, I 
proceed now to the next Point, which is to prove That he ts. 
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I, That the .very Idea of God implies his neceſſary Exiſtence, 2, That 
his Exiſtence s not hypothertically neceſſary, but abſolutely, with the 
occaſion noted of that ſlippery Evaſion, 3, That to acknowledge God a 
Berng neceſſarily Exiſtent according to the true Notion of him, and yet 
to ſay he may not Exiſt, t a plain contradiition, - 4. That Neceſlity is 

' a Logical term, and implies an indiſſoluble connexion betwixt Subject 
and Predicate, whence again this Axiome ts neceſſarily and eternally true, 
God doth exiſt, 5, A further Demonſtration of his Exiſtence from the 
zncompetibility of Contingency or Impoſſibility to his Nature or Idea. 
6. That neceſſary Self-exiſtence belongs either to God, or zo Matter, or to 
beth. 7. The great Inconeruities that follow the admiſion of the Sclf- 
exiſtency of Matter, 8, An An(wer to an Evaſion, 9. That a aum- 
ber of Self-eſſentiated Deities plainly takes away the Being of the truc 
God. lo, The onely undeniable Demonſtration of the Unity of the God- 
head. 11, The abſurdneſs in admitting attnai Self-exiſtence in the 
Matter, and denying it in God, 12. That this abſurdity cannot be excu- 
ſed from the Fd cent of Matter, fith the Atheiſt himſelf is forced to 
admit ſuch things as fall not under Senſe, 13. That it ts as fooliſh 4 

(23 thing 
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thing to rej ef the Being of God becan ſe he does not immediately fall under 
the Senſes, as it were to reject the Being of Matter becauſe it is ſo-incom- 


prehenſible to the Mo "14, The fattions ge ov of the A- 
0 


theiſt in ſiding with ſome Faculties of the Soul , and rejetting the reſt, 
though equally competent ndges, | I? 


1, A ND now verily caſting my eyes upon the true 7dea of God which 


we have found our, I ſeem to my ſelf to have ſtruck further into 
this buſineſs then I was aware of, For if this 1dea or Notion of God be 
ttue, as I have undeniably proved, it is alſo undeniably true That he doth 


exiſt : For this Idea of God being no arbitrarious Figment taken up at 


pleaſure, but the neceſſary and natural Emanation of the Minde of Man, 
if it ſignifies to us that the Notion and Nature of God implies in it. e- 
ceſſary Exiſtence, as we have ſhewn it does, unleſs we will wink againſt 
our own natural Light, we are without any further Scruple to acknow- 
ledge That God goes exiſt, oz 

2. Nor is it ſufficient ground to diffide to the ſtrength of this Argy- 
ment. becauſe our Phanſy can ſhuffle in this Abater, v7z, Thar indeed this 
Idea of God, ſuppoſing God did exiſt, ſhews us that his Exiſtence is ne- 
ceſlary, but it does not ſhew us that he doth neceſſarily exiſt, For he 


that anſwers thus,-does not obſerve out of what prejudice he is enabled 


to make this Anſwer, which is this: He being accuſtomed to fancy the 
Nature or Notion of every thing elſe without Ex:/fence, and fo ever 
eaſily ſeparating Eſſence and Exiſtence in them, here unawares he takes 
the Ame liberty, and divides Exiſtence from that Eſſence to which Ex7- 
ſtence \t ſelf is eſſential, And that's the witty Fallacy his unwarineſs has 


. intangled him in, 


3. Again, when as wecontend that the true 7dea of God repreſents 


him as a Being neceſſarily exiſtent, and therefore that he does exiſt , and 


you to avoid the edge of the Argument reply, If he did at all exiſt; b 

this anſwer you involve your ſelf in a manifeſt Contradition, For firſt, 
you ſay with us, That the Nature of God is ſuch, that inits very Notion 
it impiies its Neceſſary Exiſtence; and then again you unſay it, by inti- 
mating that notwithſtanding this true 1dea and Notion, God may not 


exiſt ; and ſo acknowledge that what is abſolutely oa by; according to 


the free Emanation of our Faculties, yet may be othefviſe : Which is 
2 palpable Contradiction as much as reſpects us and our Faculties, and 
we have nothing more inward and immediate then theſe to ſteer our 
ſelves by. | 

4. Andto make this yet plainer at leaſt, if not ſtronger 3 when we ſay 
that the Exiſtence of God is Neceſſary, we are to take notice that Neceſſity 
1S a Logical Term, and ſignifies (o firm a Connexion betwixt the Subjett 


and Predicate ( as they call them ) thatit is impoſſible that they ſhould be. 


diſleyered, or ſhould not hold together ; and therefore if they be affirm'd 
one of the other, that they make Ax;ioma Neceſſarium, an Axiome that 


_ ls Neceſſary, or etetnally rrue, Wherefore there being a Neceſſary Con- 


nuexion betwixt God and Exiſtence, this Axiome, God does Exiſt, is an 


- Axiome Neceſlarily and Ecernally trae, Which we ſhall yet more clearly 


uncer- 
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underſtand, it we compare. Neceſſity and Contingency together, - For as 
— Contingency lignifies not onely the Manner of Exiſtence in that which is 
Contingent according to its Idea, but does intimate alſo a Poſſ;bility of 
Anal Exiſtence , ſo (to make up the true and eafte Analogy ) Neceſſity 
does not onely ſ1gnifie the Manner of Exiſtence in that which is Neceſſary; 
but alſo that it does a&ually Exiſt, and could never poſdibly do wie. 
For arayxaor xi) and «wal wy #) , Neceſſity of being and Impoſſi- 
bility of Not being, areall one with Ariſtotle and the reſt of the Logici- 
ans. But the Atheiſt and the Enthuſiaſt are uſually ſuch profeſs'd Ene- 
mies againſt Zogick ; the one merely out of Dotage upon outward groſs 
Senſe, the other in a dear regard to his ſtiffe and untamed Phanſy, that 
thop of Myſteries and fine things. | 
{4 - 5, Thirdly, we may further adde, That whereas we muſt needs at- 
q ' tribute to the 1dea of God either Contingency, Impoſſibility, or Neceſlity 
of Aftnall Exiſtence, (ſome one of thele belonging to every 1dea imagi- 
nable) and that Contingency is incompetible to an Idea of 4 Being abſolute- 
ly Perfeff , much more Impoſiibility, the Idea of God being compiled of 
no Notions but ſuch as are poſſzble according to the Light of Nature, to 
which we now appeal ; it remains therefore that Neceſfity of AFuall Exi- 
fence be unavoidably caſt upon the Idea of God, and that therefore God 
does adtually Exiſt. — | 
6. But fourthly and laſtly, It this ſeem more ſubtile, though it be no - 
leſle true for it, I ſhall now propound that which is ſo palpable, that it is 
impoſſible for any one that has the uſe of his wits for to deny it. I lay 
therefore, that either God, or this corporeall and ſenſible World muſt of ic 
ſelf neceſſarily exiſt, Or thus, Either God, or Matter, of both, do of them- 
ſelves xeceſſarily exiſt : It bath, we have what we would drive at, the 
E xiſtency of God, = : 
7, Butyet to acknowledge the neceſſary Exiſtence of the Matter of it 
ſelf, 1s not ſo congruous and ſuteable to the Light of Nature. For if any 
thing can exiſt independently of God,all things may : ſo that not onely the 
Omnipotency of God might be in vain , but beſide, there would be a let- 
 tinginfrom hence of all confuſion and diſorder imaginable ; nay, of ſome 
grand Devil of equal Power and of as large Command as God himſelf ; 
or, if you will, of fix thouſand Millions of ſuch monſtrous Gigantick Spi- 
rits, fraught with varioys and miſchievous Paſſions, as well as armed 
| with immenſe power, who in anger or humour appearing in huge ſhapes, 
; might.take the Planets up in their prodigious Clutches, and pelt one 
another with them as Boyes are wont-to doe with ſnow-balls. And that 
this has not yet happened, will be reſolved onely into this, that the hu- 
mour has not yet taken them : but the frame of Nature and the gene- 
ration of things would be ſtill liable to this ruine and diſorder, So dange- 
rous a thing it is to ſlight the natural dependencies and correſpondencies 
of our Innate Ideas and Conceptions. | 
8. Nor is there any Refuge in ſuch a Reply as this, That the full and 
erfe&t Infinitude of the Power of God is able eafily to overmaſter theſe 
{ix thouſand Millions of Monſters, and to ſtay their hands. For I ſay that 
{ix or fewer may equalize the Infinite FORE God. For ifany thing 
DT Ne FT A 3 may 
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may be Self- if entiated beſides God, why may not a Spirit of juſt fix 
times leſs power then God exif of it ſelf ? and then fix ſuch will equa- 
lize him, a ſeventh will over-power him, TT 


- 9. But ſuch a rabble of Self-eſſentiated and d;wided Deities does not 
onely hazzard the pulling the world in pieces, but plainly takes away the 
Exiſtence of the trne God. For if there be any Power or PerfeFion 
whatſoever which has its original from any other then God, it manifeſtly 
demonſtrates that God is not God, that is, is not a Being abſolutely and 


fully PerfetF, becauſe we ſee ſome Power in the world that is not his, that 


is, that is not from him, Bur what is fully and wholly from him is very 
truly and properly his, as the thought of my minde 1s rather my mind's 
then my thoughts. | 

16, And this is the onely way that I-know to demonſtrate that it is 


7 impoſſible that there ſhould be any more then Oe true God in the 


world : For if wedid admit another beſide him, this other muſt be alſo 
Self-originated ; and fo neither of them would be God. For the 7dea of 
God ſwallows up into it ſelf all Power and PerfedFi0n conceivable, and 
therefore neceſſarily implies that whatever hath any Being derives it 
from him. | = 

I1, Butif you ſay the Matter does only exift, and not God, then this 
Matter does ep ue, exiſt of it ſelf and ſo wegive that Attribute unto 
the Matter which our Natural Light taught us to be contain'd in the E(- 
ſential conception of no other thing befides God, Wherefore to deny 
thar of God which is ſo »eceſſarily comprehended in the true 7dea of him, 


and to acknowledge it in that in whoſe des it is not at all contain'd, ( for 


_ neceſſary Exiſtence is not contain'd in the 1dea of any thing but of a Being 


abſolutely Perfe) isto pronounce contrary to our Natural Light, and to 


. doe manifeſt violence to our Faculties. 


12, Nor can this be excuſed by ſaying that the Corporeal Matter is 
palpable and ſenſible unto us, but God is not, and therefore we pronounce 
confidently thar it is, though God be not; and alſo that it is zeceſſary of 


it ſelf, fich char which is without the help of another, muſt neceſlarily be, 


and eternally, : 

For I demand of you then, fich you profeſle your ſelves to believe no- 
thing but Sexſe, how could Serſe ever help you to that Truth you 
acknowledged laſt, viz, That that which exiſts without the help of ano- 
ther & neceſſary and eternall ? For Neceſſity and Eternity are no ſenſible 
Qualities, and therefore are not the Objects of any Sexſe , andI haveal- 


ready very plentifully proved, that there is other Knowledge and per- 


ception in the Soul beſides that of Seyſe, Wherefore it is very unreaſa- 


nable, whenas we have other Faculties of Knowledge beſides the Sexſes, 


_ that we ſhould conſult with the Sexſes alone about matters of Know- 


ledge, and exclude thoſe Faculties that penetrate beyond Seyſe, A thing 


_ that the profeſs'd Atheiſts themſelves will not doe when they are in the 


humor of Philoſophifing ; for their Principle of Atomes is a buſineſs that 

does not fall under Sexſe, as Lucreti at large confeſſes, 
- 13. Burnow ſeeing it is ſo manifeſt that the Soul of man has other Cog- 
noſcitive Faculties befides that of Sexſe, ( which I have clearly above de- 
| | monſtrated) 
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an Obje& ficted to the Seyſes, as it were to deny there is Matter or a Body, 
becauſe that Zody or Matter, in the imaginative Notion thereof, lies fo 
unevenly and troubleſomly in our Phanſ; and. Reaſon, : 

Tn the contemplation whereot our Underſtanding ciſ 
cradictious incoherencies, that were it not that the Notzon is ſuſtain'd by 


preſencations of Phanſy,would by her ſhrewd Dilemmas be able to argueir 

quite out of the world, But our Reaſon being well aware that corporeal 

Matter is the proper Object of the Seyſitive Faculty, ſhe gives full belief 

to the information of Sexſe in her own ſphear , flighting the puzling ob- 

jeions of perplexed ahi, and freely admits the exiſtence of Matter, 

notwithſtanding the intanglements of 1-94gination ; as ſhe does alſo the 
.. exiſtence of God , from the contemplation of his 74ea in onr Soul , not- 
- withſtanding the ſilence of the Senſes therein, ES 


_.. IA, For indeed it were an unexcuſable piece of folly and madneſle in 
2 man, whenas he has phe Faculties reaching to the knowledge 
of God, and has a certain and unalterable 7dex of God in his Soul, which 


he can by no device wipe out, as well as he has the knowledge of Senſe 


that reaches to the diſcovery of the Matter ; to give neceſſary Self-exi- 

ftence tothe Matter, no Faculty at all informing him ſo, and to take 

neceſſary ga ch from God, though the natural Notion of God in the 

Sow inform him to the contrary ; and onely upon this pretence, becauſe 

God does not immediately fall under the Knowledge of the Senſes - thus 
partially ſiding with one kinde of Faculty onely of the Soul, and pro- 

{cribing all the reſt. Which is as humourſomely and fooliſhly done, as 

if a man ſhould make a fation amongſt the. Sexſes themſelves, and re- 

| ſolve to believe nothing to be but what he could ſee with his Eyes, and 


ſo canfidently pronounce that there is no ſuch thing as the Element of 

| Hire, nor Winds, nor Muſick, nor Thunder, And the reaſon, torſooth, 

| muſt be, becauſe he can ſee none of theſe things with his Eyes, and that's 
the ſole Senſe that he intends to believe. 

£54 CHAP. 
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monſtrated it is as incongruous to deny there is a God, becauſe'CGod is not 


eth ſuch con- 
the confident dictates of _—_ 2:aſow appealing to thoſe mote crafy Re. © 
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An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. ' Book I. 


OCHAPLA1S 


1, The Exiſtence of God argued fromthe Finall cauſe of the implantation 
of the Idea of God in the Soul, 2. An _—_ of the Argument, by 
þ 6p all things to be ſuch 4s my are, by Chance, 3, That the Eva- 
ſion is either impoſſible, or but barely poſſible, and therefore of no weight, 
4. That we are not to attend to what i fop'y poſſible, but to what our Na- 
tural Faculties determine. 5, He urges therefore again the Final cauſe of 
the indeleble Idea or Image of God in the Soul, illuſtrating the force there- 
of from a Similitude, 6. That ſuppoſing God did exiſt, he would have 
dealt no otherwiſe with us for the making himſelf known unto us then we 
are de facto dealt with ; which therefore again argues that He doth exiſt, 
> ANd hitherto I have argued from the naturall Notion or 1deaof 
God as it reſpe&s that of which it is the 7dea or Notion. I ſhall 
now try what advantage may be made of it from the reſpe& it bears unto 
our Soyls, the S#bjec thereof, wherein it does reſide. 
I demand therefore, who put this Indeleble Character of God upon our 
Souls 2 why, and to what purpoſe is it there « 

2, Nor do not think to ſhuffle me off by ſaying, We muſt take things. 
as we finde them, and not inquire of the finall Cauſe of any thing : for 
things are neceſſarily as they are of themſelves, whoſe guidance and con- 
trivance is from no Principle of Wiſdome or Counſel, but every Subſtance 
is now and ever was of what nature and capacity it is found, . having its 
Originall from none other then it ſelf; and all thoſe _ and varieties 

e of coordinate 
Cauſes, bearing up as well as they can, to continue themſelves in the 
preſent ſtate they ever are; and acting and being acted upon by others, 
theſe varieties of things appear in the world, but every particular Sub- 
ſtance with the Eſſential Properties thereof is ſelf-originated, and inde- 
pendent of any other. ; 

3. For to this I anſwer, That the very beſt that can be made of all 
this is but thus much, That it is merely and barely poſſible, nay, if we con- 
ſult our own Faculties, and the Idea of God, utterly impoſſible : bur ad- 
mit it poſſible z this bare poſſ7bzl:ty is ſo laxe, ſo weak and ſo undetermi- 
nate a conſideration, that it ought to have no power to move the Mind 
this way or that way that has any tolerable uſeof her own Reaſon, more 
then the faint breathings of the looſe Air have to ſhake a Mountain of 
brafſe, For if bare poſbrbility may at all intangle our aſſext or diſſent in 
things, we cannot fully misbelieve the abſurdeſt Fable in «&ſop or 0vid, 
or the moſt ridiculous Figments that can be imagin d, as ſuppoſe that 


Ears of Corn in the field hear the whiſtling of the wind and chirpine of the 
-- Birds: that the ſtones in the ſtreet are grinded with pain when the Carts 


goe-over them : that the Heligtrope eyes the Sun, and really ſees him, as well 
46 turns round about with him : that the Pulp of the Wall-wut, as bearing 
the ſignature of the Brain, is indued with Imagination and Reaſon, 1 ſay, 

no 
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no man can fully miſ-believe any ot theſe fooleries, it bare Poſcibility may 


have the leaſt power of turning the Scales this ' way or that way, For 


none of theſe, nor a thouſand more ſuch like as theſe, imply a pert«& :nd 


palpable Contradiction, and therefore will put in tor their right of being 
_ deemed poſſible, - 


4. But we are not to attend to what is ſimply poſzble, but to what 
our Natural Faculties do direct and determine us to. As for example, 
Suppoſe the queſtion were, Whether the Stones in the ſtreet have [ nl or 
20; Wwe arenot to leave the point as indifferent, or that may be held 


either way, becauſe it is poſ7ble, and implies no palpable Contradiction, 


that they may have ſenſe, and that a painful! ſenſe too : but we areto 


conſult with our Naturall. Faculties, and ſee whither they propend ; and 
they do plainly determinate the controverſy, by telling us that what has 


ſenſe and is capable of pain ought to have alſo progreſſive Motion, to be 


able to avoid what is hurtful and painfull, and we ſee it is ſo in all Beings 
that have any conſiderable ſhare of Sexſe, And Ariſtotle, who was no 


_ doter on a Dezty, yet frequently does aſſume this Principle, H quo 20;y 


[gm mu, That Nature does nothing in vain, Whichis either an acknow- 
ledgment of a God, oran appeal to our own Rationall Faculties , and 1 
am indifferent which, for I have what I would out of either ; for if we 
appeal to thenaturall > ka of our own Faculties, they will afſu- 
redly tell us There is a God, Fe, 

\ 5, FE therefore again demand, and Idefire to be anſwered without pre- 
judice, or_any reſtraint laid upon our Natural Faculties, To what pur- 
poſeis this Indeleble Image or Idea of God in us, if there be no ſuch thing 
as God exiſtent in the world 7 or who ſeal'd ſo deep an impreſſion of that 
Character upon our Minds ? 

It we were travelling in a deſolate 7/ilderneſf, where we could diſcover 
neither Man nor Houſe, and ſhould meet with Herds of Cattel or Flocks 
of Sheep upon whoſe bodies there were branded certain Marks or Letters, 
we ſhould without any heſitancy conclude that theſe have all. been under 


verily when we ſee writ in our Souls in ſuch legible Characters the Name, 


_ or rather the Nature and Idea, of God, why ſhould we be ſo ſlow and 


backward from making the like reaſonable inferences Afſſuredly, he 


whole Charater is ſigned upon our Souls has been here, and has thus 


marked us, that we and all may know to whom we belong, That 2t # he 
that has made us, and not we our ſelves, that we are his people, and the 
Jheep of his Paſture, And it is evidently plain from the 7dea of God, 
which includes 0-nipotency in it, that we can be made from none other 


__thenhe; as I have * before demonſtrated, And therefore there was no 


better way then by ſealing us with this Tmage to make us acknowledge 
our ſelves to be his, and ro doe that Worſhip and Adoration to him that 
is due to our mighty Maker and Creator, that is, to our God. 

W herefore things complying thus naturally and eaſily together, accor- 
ding to the tree Suggeſtions of our Natural Faculties, it is as perverſe 


and forced a buſineſle to ſuſpend aſſet , as to doubt whether thoſe Rowan. 


Urnes and Coins I ſpoke of, dige'd out of the Earth, be the works of Na- 
ture, or the Artifice of Men. 6, But 


_ thehand of ſome manor other that has ſet his name upon them, And 


* Se? the fore- 
going Chap, 
SR, 7,8, 9. 
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6, But if we cannot yet for all this give free aſſent to this Poſition, 


| That God aves Exiſt, let.us at leaſt have the Patience a while to ſuppoſe it, 


I demand therefore, ſuppoſing God did Exif, What can the Mind of 


Man imagine that this God ſhould doe better” or more effe&uall for the 


making himſelf known to ſuch a Creature as Man, indued with ſuch and 


ſuch Faculties, then we finde really already done ? For God being a Spirit. 


and Infinite, cannot ever make himſelf known Neceſlarily & Adequate- 
ly by any appearance to our outward Senſes, For it he ſhould manifeſt 
himſelf in any outward figures or ſhapes, portending either love or wrath, 
terror or protection, our Faculties could not afſure us that this were God, 


_ but ſomeparticular Gen7#s, good or bad: and befides, ſuch dazling-and 


affrightfull externall forces are neither becoming the Divine Nature, nor 
ſuteable with the Condition of the Soul of Man, whoſe better Faculties 


and more free God meddles with, does not force nor amaze us by a more. 


courſe and opprefling power upon our weak and brutiſh Sezſes. Whar re- 
mains therefore bur that he ſhould manifeſt himſelf to our 1-ward May ? 
And what way imaginable is more fit then the indeleble Impreſſion of the 
Idea of hivſelf, which is ( not Divine life and ſenſe; for that's an higher 


prize laid up for them that can win it, but) a naturall repreſentation of | 


the Godhead, and a Notion of his Eſſence, whereby the So | of Man 
could no otherwiſe conceive of him then as an Eternall Spirit, Infinite iy 
Goodneſſe, Omnipotent, Omniſcient, and Neceſſarily of himſelf” Exiſftent ? 
But this, as I have fully proved, we finde de fao done in us. Wheretore 
we being every way dealt with as it there were a God Ex:ſtine, and no 
Faculty 4i(covering any thing to the contrary, what ſhould hinder us trom 
the concluding that he does really Ex:/t ? - 


CHAP. X. 


1 Several other Aﬀedtions or Properties in the Soul of Man that argue the 


Being of God. 2. As Natural Conſcience. 3- A pious Hope or Con- 
 fidence of ſucceſs in _ upon dealing righteouſly with the World, 
4. An Anſwer to an 0bjeftion, That ſome men are quite devoid of theſe 
Divine ſenſes, 5, That the Univerſality of Religious Worſhip argnes 
the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of God to be from the Light of Natnre, 
6. An Anſwer to an Objettion, viz. That this general acknowledement 


of a God amongſt the Nations may be but an Univerſal Tradition, 7, 4n- 


other objettion anſwered, viz. That what ti univerſally received by all 
| Nations may notwithſtanding be falſe. 8. An 0bjedion taken from the 
» general falſnefs and perverſneſs of the Religions of the Nations, The 
firſt Anſwer thereto by way of Apologie. 9. The ſecond Anſwer, ſup- 
poſing the Religions of the Nations as depraved as you pleaſe, 10, A 
further oObjedtion from the long continuance of thoſe falſe Rel;oions, and 
the hopeleſneſ# of ever getting out of them, with a brief Anſwer thereto, 


1, .-Jltherto we have argued for the Exiſtency of the Godhead from _ 
 * the natural 7dea of God , inſeparably and . immutably reſiding in 
the Soul of Man, Thereare alſo other Arguments may be drawn from 
what 
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what we may . obſerve to ſtick very cloſe to mans Nature; and ſuch is 
' Natural remorſe of Conſcience, anda tear and diſturbance from the com- 
mitting of ſuch things as notwithſtanding are not_puniſhable by men , as 
alſo 4 Natural hope of being proſperous and ſucceſsfull in doing thoſe 
things which are conceived by us to be good and righteous ; and laſtly, 
_ Religious Veneration, or Divine worſhip + all which are fruits unforcedly 
and eaſily growing out of the Nature.of man; and if we rightly know 
the meaning of them, they all intimate That there is a God, F 
2, And firſt, of Natural Conſcience it is plain, that it is a Fear and 
Confuſion of Minde ariſing from the preſage of ſome miſchief that ma 
befall a man beſide the ordinary courſe of Nature, or the uſuall occur- 
rences of affairs, becauſe he has done thus or thus, Not that whar is 
ſupernatural or abſolutely extraordinary muſt needs fall upon him, but 
that at leaſt the ordinary calamities and misfortunes- which are in the 
world will be direCted and levelled at him ſome time or other, becauſe 
he hath done this or that Evil againſt his Conſcience, And men do natu- 
rally in ſome heavy Adverſity , mighty Tempeſt on the Sea, or dreadfull 
Thunder on the Land though theſe be but trom Natural Cauſes ) reflect 
upon themſelves and their actions, and fo are, invaded with fear, or are 
unterrified, accordingly as they condemn or acquit themſelves in their 
own Conſciences, And from this ſuppoſal is that magnificent Expreſſion 
of the Poet concerning the Juſt man, | 
© Nec fulminantis mazna Fovis manus, 
T hat he is not atraid of the darting down of Thunder and Lightning from. 
Heaven, But this Fear, that one ſhould be ſtruck rather then the reſt, 
or at this time rather then another time, becauſe a man has done thus or 
thus, 15 a natural acknowledgement that theſe things are guided and di- 
reed from ſome dilcerning-Principle, which is all one as to confeſs That 
there 5 a God, Nor is it material that ſome alledge, that Marizers curſe 
"and ſwear the lowdeſt when the Storm is the greateſt; for it.is becauſe 
the uſualneſs of ſuch dangers hath made them loſe the ſenſe of the dan- 
ger, not the ſenſe of a God, 


of his own Conſcience, to be full of good Hopes, ahd much at eaſe, and ſe- 
cure that all things at home and abroad will go fucceſsfully with him, 
though his actions or ſincere motions of his Minde act nothing upon Na- 
ture or the courſe of the world to change them any way : wherefore 1t 
implies that there is a Superintendent Principle over Nature and the ma- 
terial frame of the world, that looks to it ſo, that nothing ſhall come to 
paſs but what is conſiſtent with the go01 and welfare of honeſt and con- 
{cientious men, And it it does not happen to them according to their ex- 


pectations in this world, it does naturally bring ina belict of a world to. 


come. PN 

4. Nor does it at all enervate the ſtrength of this Argument, that 
ſome men have loſt the ſenſe and difference betwixt Good and Evil, -it 
there be any ſo fully degenerate ; but let us ſuppole 1t, this is a monſter, 
and, I ſuſpect, of his own making. - Bur this is no more prejucice to what 
aim at, who argue from the Natural conſtitution of a Man the Exiſtency 


—S 


3. It is alſo very natural for a man that follows honeſtly the dictates 


fo be termed true according to the light of Nature, As ma 


| Book I, 
of a God, then if, becauſe Dewocritus put out his Eyes, ſome are born 
þlind. others drink out their Eyes and cannot ſee, that therefore you 
ſhould conclude that there is neither Light nor Colowrs : for if there 


An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


' were, then every one would ſee them ; bur Democritzs and ſome others 


do not ſee them, But the reaſon is plain, there hath been force done to 
their Natwral Faculties, and they have put our their Sight, 

' Wheretore I conclude from »4tural Conſcience ina man, that puts him _ 
upon Hope and Fear of Good and Evil from what he does or omits, though 
thoſe ations and omiſfions doe nothing to the change of the courſe of 
Nature or the affairs of the world, that there is an Intel/igent Principle 
over univerſall Nature that takes notice of the Aﬀtions of men, thart is, 
that there is a God; for elſe this Natural Faculty would be falſe and 
vain, 

5, Now for Adoration or Religious Worſhip, it is as univerſall as man- 
kind, there being no Nation under the cope of Heaven that does not doe 
Divine worſhip to ſomething or other, and init tro God,as they conceive ; 
wherefore according to the ordinary zatvral light that 1s in ail men, there 
is +000, - En 

6. Nor can the force of this Argument be avoided, by ſaying it is but 
an univerſall Tradition that has been time out of:minde ſpred among the 


- Nations of the world : For if it were ſo ( which yet cannot ar all bepro- 


ved) in that it is univerſally received, it is manifeſt that it is according to 

the light of Nature to acknowledge there is a God, for that whichall 

men admit as true, though upon the propoſall of another, ay hundreds 
y 


hundreds of 
Geometrical Demonſtrations, that were firſt" the inventions of ſome one 


man, have paſſed undeniable through all Ages and places for true accot- 
ding to the {izht of Nature, with them that were but Learners, not In- 
yentors of them, And it is ſufficient to make a thing true according to 
the light of Nature, that no man upon a perception of what is propoun- 
ded and the Reaſons of it ( if it benotclear at the firſt fight, and need 
Reaſons to back it) will ever ſtick to acknowledge it for a Truth.. And 
therefore if there were any Nations that were deſtitute of the know- 
ledge ofa God, as they may be, it is likely, of the Rudiments of Geowe - 
try ; ſolong as they will admit of the knowledge of one as well as of the 
other, upon due and fit propoſal, the acknowledgement of a God is as well 
to be aid to be according to the /;zht of Nature, as the knowled oe of Geo- 
metry which they thus receive, | 

7, But if it be here objected, That a thing may be univerſally received 
of all Nations, and yet be ſo farre from being true according to the light 
of Nature, that it is not true at all, as for example, that the Sun moves 
abour the Earth, and that the Earth ſtands ſtill as the fixed Cepter of the 
world,which the beſt of Aſtronomers 8 the profoundeſt of Philoſophers 


Q.Pronounceto befalſe; Tanſwer, that in ſome (ſenſe it does ſtand {ti]], if 


you underſtand by mot;op the tranſlation ofa Body our of the vicinity of 
other Bodies, But ſuppoſe it did not ſtand ſtill, this comes not home to 
our Caſe; for this is but the juſt victory of Reaſon over the generall pre- 
jadice of Senſe; and every onewill acknowledge that Reaſon may correct 


| | the 
F4 | * 
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the Impreſſes of Senſe, otherwiſe we ſhould, with * Zpicurus and Lucre- * See Lucrer.de 
ti, admit the Sun and Moon to be no wider then a Sieve;and the bodies Nure Reri, 


of the Stars to be no bigger then the ordinary flame of a Candle.  Thete- 


[1.5. and Diog, 
Laerr, Vita E- 


fore you ſee here is aclaſhing of the Faculcies one againſt another, and the picor. 


ſtronger carries it. But there is no Faculty that can be pretended to claſh 
with the judgment of Reaſon and oder 

concludes or preſages that there is a God : | wherefore that may wel-goe 
for a Truth according to the /;ght of Nature that is univerſally receiv'd of 
men, be it by what Faculty it will they receive it, no other Faculty appea- 
ring that can evidence to thecontrary, And ſuch is the #niverſall acknow- 
ledeement that there s a God, RT 


8, Nor is it much more material to reply , That though there be in- 
deed a Religious Worſhip exerciſed in all Nations upon the face of the 
Earth, yet they worſhip many of them but focks and fonts, or ſome pat- 
ticular ptece of Nature, the Suz, Moon, or Stars, ForT anſwer that, firſt, 
it is very hard to prove that they worſhip any Image or Statue without 
reference to ſome Spirit at leaſt, if not to the Omnipotent God, So that 
we ſhall hence at leaſt win thus much, That there are in the Univerſe ſome 
more ſubtile and Immarerial Subſtances that take notice of the affairs of 


men ; and this isas ill toa flow Atheiſt as to believe that there & « 


God, 


' Andforthat Adoration ſome of them doe to the Sun and Moon, I cannot 
| believe they doe it to them under thenotion of mere Inanimate Bodies, 


but they take them to be the habitation of ſome TntelleiFnat Beings, as 
the verſe does plainly intimate to us, 

'H8#Atos I' os mir *Ppopa X Fav £TAXy) , 
The Sun that hears and ſees all things : and this is very near the true No- 
tion of a God. 

9, But be this nniverſal Religions Worſhip what it will; as abſurd as 
you pleaſe to fancy ir, yet 1t will not fail to reach very far for the proving 
of a Deity, For there are no natural Faculties in things that have not 
their Object in theworld; as there is weat as well as mouths, ſounds as 
well as hearing, colonrs as well as fight, dangers as well as fear, and the 
like. So there ought in like manner to be a God as well as a natural pro- 
penſion in men to Religious Worſhip, God alone being the proper 0bject 


Nor does it abate the frength of the Argument, that this ſo deeply- 
radicated Property of Religion in man that cannot beloſt, does ſo ineptly 


_ andridiculouly diſplay ic telf in Mankind, 


Sagacity, that ſo eafilyeither 


For as the plying of a Dog's feet in his ſleep, as if there were fome 


-- game before him, and the butring of a young Lamb before he has yer ei- 


ther horns or enemies to encounter, would not be in nature, were there 
not ſuch a thing as a Hare to be courſed, or an horned Enemy to been- 
countred with horns: ſo there would not be ſo univerſal an exerciſe of 
Religious Worſhip in the world, though it be done never (o ineptly and 


fooliſhly, were there not really a due 06je&? of this Worſhip, anda capa- 


city in Man for the right performance thereof ; which could not be un- 
leſs there were a God, 
k _ D But 
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- Bur therruthis, Man's Soul, in this drunken drowzy condition the is 
in, has fallen os in the Body, and like one in a dream talks to the 
xed-poſts, embraces her pillow in ſtead of her friend, falls down before 
tatues in ſtead of adoring the Erernal and Invifible God, prayes to 
tocks and tones in ſtead of ſpeaking to him that by his Word created 


. bo, I but you will reply, that a young Lamb has at length bothhis 


weapon and Exemy t0'encounter, and the dreaming Dog did once and 


may again purſue ſome real game; and ſo he that talks in his ſleep did 


once confer with men awake,and may doe (0 once again : but whole Na- 


tions for many ſucceſſions of Ages have been very ſtupid Idolaters, and 
do fo continue to this day, Burt I anſwer, that this rather informs us of 
another great Myſtery, les at all enervates the preſent Argnment, or 


_- obſcures the grand Truth we ſtrive for, - For this does plainly infinuate 


thus much, That Mankind is ina laps'd condition, like one fallen down 


inthe fit of an Fpdlepfi, whoſe limbs by force of the convulſion are mo- 


ved very incompoſedly and ilfavour'dly ; but we know that he that does 
for the preſent move the members of his body ſo rudely and fortuitouſly, 
did before command the uſe of his Muſcles in a decent exerciſe of his 
progreſlive faculty,” and that when the fit is over he will doe fo again. 
This therefore rather implies that theſe poor barbarous Souls had 
once the true knowledge of God and of his Worſhip, and by ſome hidden 
Providence may be recover d into it again, then that this propenſion to 
Religious Worſhip, that fo conſpicuouſly appears in them, ſhould be ur- 


terly in vain : as it would be both in them and in all men elſe, if there 
were no God, 


CHAP. XL- 


1, A concerning Enquiry touching the Eſſence of the Soul of Man, 2, That 
the.Soul i not a mere Modification of the Body, the Body being uncapable 
of ſuch Operations as are uſually attributed to the Soul, as Spontanequs 
Motion, Animadverſion, Memory, Reaſon, 3. That the Spirits are 
#3capable of Memory, and conſequently of Reaſon, Animadverſion, and 
of Moving of the Body, 4. That the Brain cannot be the Principle of 
ſpontaneous Motion, having neither Muſcles nor Senſe, 5. That Phan- 
ſy, Reaſon and Animadverſion i ſeated neither in any, Pore, nor any 
particular part of the Brain, nor i all the Brain figured into this or that 
Conception, nor every Particle thereof, 6, That the Figuration of one 
þart of the Brain is not refiected tothe reſt, demonſtrated from the Site of 
' things. 7. That the Brain has no Senſe, further demonſtrated from Ana- 
tomical Experiments. 8, How ridiculouſly the Operations of the Soul 
are attributed to the Conaxian. 9: The Concluſion, That the Impetus 
of Spontaneous Motion i neither from the Animal ſpirits. »or the Brain, 
10, That the Soul is not any Corporeal ſubſtance diſtin from the Ani- 
| mal 
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mal Spirits and the Body, 11. And'there ore is ” Subſtance incarps- 
real, 12. The diſcovery of the Eſſence of the Soul, of what great aſe 


fulneſs For the eaſter conceiving the nature of God. ' 13. And how there 
may be an Eternal Mind that has both Unilerſtanding' and power of 14g- 


vine the Matter of the Univerſe, | 


Tr, WAVE have done with all thoſe more obvious Faculties in the Saul 


of Man that naturally tend to the diſcovery of the Exiſtence 


of a God. Let us briefly, before we looſe from our ſelyes and lanch out 
into the vaſt Ocean of the Externall Phenomena of Nature, conſider the 


Eſſence of the Sov! her ſelf, what it is, whether a mere XMod;fication of the 
Body, or Subſtance diftint# therefrom; and then whether Corporeal or 
Incorporeal, For upon. the clearing of this point we may haply be con- 
vinced that there is a Spiritual Subſtance really diſtinct from the Matter; 
which who ſo does acknowledge, will be eafilier induced to believe there 
is 2 God. | 


2, Firſt therefore, it weſay that the Soul is a mere Modification of the 


Body , the Soul then is but one univerſal Faculty of the Body, or a many 
Faculties put together, and thoſe Operations which are uſually attriby- 
ted unto the Soxl, muſt of neceſſity be attributed unto the Body, I de- 


mand therefore, to what in the Body will you attribute Spontaneous Mo-* 


tiox ? Tunderſtand thereby, A power in our ſelves of moving or hol- 
ding ſtill moit of the parts of our Body, as our hand, ſuppoſe, or little 
finger, It you will ſay that it is nothing but the 772miſron of the Spirits 
into ſuch,and ſuch Muſcles, I would, gladly know what does 7mmit theſe 
Spirits, and dire them ſocurioufly, Is it themſelves, or the Brazn, or 
that particular piece of the Brainthey call the Conarion or Pine-kernel ? 
W hatever it be, that which does thus immit them and dire them muſt 
have Animadverſion, and the ſame that has Animadverſion has Memory 
alſo and Reaſon, Now Lwonld know whether the Spzrits themſelves be 
capable of Animadverſion, \Memory and Reaſon ; for it indeed ſeems alto- 
gether impoſſible, For theſe Animal Spirits are nothing elſe but matter 
very thin and liquid, whoſe natureconſiſts in this, that all the particles of 


it bein Motion, and being looſe from one another, fridge ang play up and . 


down according to the meaſure and manner of agitation in them. _ 
3. I therefore now demand, which of the particles in theſe ſo man 


looſely moving one from another has Animadverſion init? It you ſay 


that they all put together have, I appeal to him that thus anſwers, how 
unlikely it is that that ſhould have Animadverſion that is ſo utterly un- 
capable of Memory, and conſequently of Reaſox. For it isas impoſſible to 
conceive Memory competible to ſuch a SubjeR, as iris how. to write 
Characters in the water or in the wind. EP 

4. It you ſay the Brain immits and directs theſe Spirits, how can that ſo 
freely and ſpontaneouſly move: it ſelt or another that' has no Muſcles ? 


Beſides, -Anatomiſts tell us, that though the Brain be the inſtrument of 


ſenſe, et it has.;no ſenſe at all of it ſelf ; how then cati thatthar has'no 
ſenſe dire& thus-ſpontaneouſly and arbirrariouſly the Animal Spirits into 
any -part of the Body * an a& that plainly requires determinate ſenſe and 
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© perception. Ryt.let the Anctomifts conclude what they will , I think I 
| A Fee 16h then demonſtrate that the prains have no ſerſe, For the 
me thing in us that has Sewſe has likewiſe 4vim ow ; and that 
which has Animadyerſion in us, has alſo a Faculty of free and arbitrarious 
Phanſy an 1 of Reaſon, 7” ZE - 
5, Let us now conſider the nature of the Brain, and ſee how com- 
ible thoſe Operations and Powers are to f{uch.a Subjedt, Vetily 
_ if we take a right yigw of this laxe pithe or marrow in man's head, 
neither our Senſe gor Ungerſtapding can dilcoyer any thiag more an this 
Subſtance that can pretend to {ich noble Operations as free Imagination 
and the thgacions colleRions of Reaſgrs, then we can-diſcern in a Cake of 
Sewet or a Bowl of Curds, For this laoke Pulp chat is thus wrapt up 
within our Craviam: is but a ſpongy and porous Body, and pervious not 
only to the Animal Spirits, but alſo to more groſle juice and Liquor; 
elſe it could not well be nouriſhed, at leaſt ircould nor be fo (oft and 
moiſtened by Drunkenneſs and exceſs, as to make the Underſtanding. 
inept and ſottiſh in its Operations, Me 


Whetefqre I now deman 


d, inthis ſoft ſubſtance which we call the 
Brain , whole ſoftneſs implies that it is in ſome meaſure liquid, and liqui- 
dity implies a feverall Motiop of looſned parts, in what part or parcel 

thereof does Phanſy, Reaſon and Animaduerſion lyet Inthis laxe confi- 

ſence that lies like a Net all og heaps in the water, I demand in what 
knor, loop or interval thereof does this Faculty of free Phayſy and aGive 

Reaſon relider I believe you will be aſham'd to aſſign me any one in 


. 


particular, SA | 

And if you will ſay in al together, you muſt ſay that the whole 3rajn 
is figured into this or that repreſentation, which would cancell Memory, 
and take away all capacity of there being any diſtin Notes and places 
for the ſeveral Speczes of things there repreſented. 

But if you will {ay there is in every Part of the Brain this power of 
Animadverſion and Phanſy, you areto remember that the Brazn is in ſome 
_ meaſure a liquid Body, and we muſt enquire how theſe looſe parts under- 

ſtand one anothers ſeveral Anjimeadverſions and Notions : And if they 
could ( which is yet very inconceivable) yet if they could from henee 
doe any thing toward the Immiſſian and Direfion of the Animal Spirits 
Into this or that part of the body, we muſt conſider that they muſt doe it 
(upon the knowing one anothers minds,) as it were by a joynt comten- 
tion of ſtrength; as when many men at ance, the word being given, lift 
or tug together for the moving of ſome ſo maſſie a body that the fingle 
ſtrength of one could not deal with, But this is to make the ſeveral par- 
 ficles of the grazn ſo many individudl perſons ; a fitter objet for Laugh- 
ter then the leaſt meaſure of Belief. | 

6. Belides, how come theſe many Animaduerſions to. ſeem but one to 
us, our Ming being theſe, as is ppoſed 2 Or rather why, if the figuration 
of one part of the Brain be communicated to all the reſt, does mot the 
ſame Obje& ſeem Gtuated both behinde us and before us, abovend be- 
neath, oa che right hand and on the left, and every way as the Impreſs of 
the ObjeR is reflected againſt all the parts of the zrajns ? But there ap- 
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pearing tous but one Animadverſion, as but one ſite of things, it is aſuf- 
ticient Argument that there- is bt oxe; or if there be many, that they 
are not mutually communicated from the parts one to another, and that 
therefore there can be no ſuch joynt endeavour toward one deſigne: 
whence it i3 manifeſt that the Brains cannot immit rior dire theſe Ani- 
mal Spirits into what part of the Body they pleaſe, | 

7, Moreover, that the Brain has no Senſe, and; therefore cannot im- 


pre(s ſpontaneouſly any motion on the Animal Spirits, it is no flight 
Argum@t, in that ſome being diſleted have been tound without Brains, - 


and Fontan: tells us of a Boy at Amſterdam that hid nothing bur limpid 


water in his head in ſtead of Brains, and the Brains generally are eaſily 


- . , © © p - . 
difſolvable into a watery confiſtence z, which agrees with what I intima- 


ted before. Now I -appeal to any free Judge , how likely theſe 1:quid par- 
ticles are to approve themſelves of that nature and power as tobeable, 


by erecting and knitting themſelves together for a moment of time, to 
be:r themſelves (o as with one joynt contention of ſtrength to cauſe an 
arbitrarious ablegation of the Spzrits into this or that determinate part of 
the Body, Bur the abſurdity of this I have ſufficiently inſinuated already, 

Laſtly, the Nerves, I mean the marrow of them, which is of the ſelt- 
ſame ſubſtance with the Brain, have ns Sexſe, as is demonſtrable from a 


 Catalepſis or Catochus, But I wil not accumulate Arguments in a matter 


{o palpable. Rs 

8. As for that little ſprunt piece of the Brain which they call the Co- 
z»ari0n, that this ſhould be the very ſubſtance whole natural faculty it is 
to move it {elf, and by its motions and nods to determinate the courſe of 
the Spirits into this or that part of the Body, ſeems to me no leſs foolith 


- and fabulous then the ſtory of him that could change the wind as he plea- 
- fed, by ſetting his cap on this or thar ſ1de of his head, | 
If you heard but the magnificent ſtories that are told of this little lur- 


king Muſhrome, how it does not onely hear and ſee, but imagines, rea- 


ſons, commands the whole fabrick of the body more dexterouſly then an 


Indian boy does an Elephant, what an acute Logician, ſubtle Geometrj- 
cian, prudent Stateſman, Skilfull Phyſecian, and profound Philoſopher he 
is, and then-afterward by diſſection you diſcoyer this worker of Miracles 
to be nothing but a poor ſilly contemptible Knob or Protuberancy, con- 
ſiſting of a thin Membrane containing a little pulpous Matter, mgpeh of 
the ſame nature with the reſt of the Brain; | 
RE Spedtatnm admiſiriſumteneatis amici ? 
would you not looner Jaugh ar it then go about to confute it? And truly 
I may the better laugh at it now, having already contute it in what I 
have afore argued concerning the reſt of the Brazn, 

9. Iſhall therefore make bold to conclude, that the impreſs of Spoxta- 
neous Motion is neither from the Animal ſpirits nor from the Brain, and 


therefore that thoſe Operations that are uſually attributed unto the Sos/ 


are really incompetible to any part of the Zody; and therefore that the 
Soul is not a mere Modification of the Body, but a Subſtance diſtin there- 
from, ET EE, 

10, Now weare to enquire whether this Subſtance diſtin from what 
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ordinarily we call the Body , be alſo it ſelt a Corporeal Subſtance , or whe- 
ther it be Incorporeal. It you (ay that it is a Corporeal Subſtance, you can 


underſtand no other then Matter more ſubtile and tenuious then the 


Animal Spirits themſelves, mingled with them and diſperſed through the 
veſſels and porofities of the Body , for there can be no Penetration of 
Dimenſions. But I need no new Arguments to confute this fond conceit, 
for what I ſaid of the Animal Spirits before, is applicable with all eaſe 
and fitneſs to this preſent caſe. And let it be ſufficient that I advertiſe 
you ſo much, and ſo be excuſed from the repeating of the ſanye things 
over again, 


171, 1t remains therefore that we conclude, That that which impreſſes 
Spontaneous Motion upon the Body, or more immediately upon the Animal 
Spirits, that which imagznes, remembers and reaſons, is an Immaterial 
Subſtance diſtintt from the Body , which uſes the. Animal Spirits and the 
Brains for inſtruments in ſuch and ſuch Operations, And thus we have 
found a Spirit ina proper Notion and fignification that has apparently 
theſe Faculties in it,it can both #nderſtand, and move Corporeal Matter, 

12. Andnow the prize that we have wonne will prove for our wp, 

e 


_ of very great Conſequence : For it- is obvious here to obſerve, that tr 


Soul of man is as it were aqaAus es, a compendious Statue of the Deity ; 
her ſubſtance is a ſolid Effrgies of God, And therefore as with eaſe we 
confider the Subſtance and Motion of the vaſt Heavens on a little Sphere 


_ or Globe, ſo we maywith like facility contemplate the nature of the 41- 


mighty in this little meddal of God, the Soul of Man, enlarging to infinity 
what we obſerve in our ſelves when we transferre it unto Godz as we do 
imagine thoſe Circles which we view on the Globe to be vaſtly bigger 
while we fancy them as deſcribed in the Heavens, _ LEY 

13, Wherefore we being aſſured of this, That there is a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance in our ſelves in which both theſe Properties do reſide, vis, of Un- 
derſtandine, and of moving Corporeall Matter ;, let us bur enlarge our 
minds ſoas to conceive as well as we can of a Spiritual Subſtance that is 
able to move and atFuate all Matter whatſoever never fo farreextended, 
and after what way and.,manner ſoever it pleaſe, and that it has not the 
Knowledge only of this or that particular thing, but a diſtin and plenary 
Cogpoſcence of all things; and we have indeed a very competent appre- 
henſton of the Nature of the Eternall and Inviſible God, who, like the 
Soul of Man, does not indeed fall under Sexſe, but does every where ope- 
rate ſo, that his preſence is eaſily to be gathered from what is diſcovered 
by our outward Senſes. 
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I. That the more general Phenomena of External Nature argue the Being 
of a God, 2, That if Matter be ſelf-moved, it cannot work it ſelf into 
theſe Phanomena, 3, Much leff if it reſt of it ſelf. 4, That though 
it were partly ſelf-moving, partly ſelf-reſting, yet it could not produce 
either Sun or Stars of that figure they are, 5, That the Laws of the 
Motion of the Earth are not caſual or fortuitous, 6. That there is a Di- 
vine Providence that does at leaſt approve, if not dire, all the Motions 
of the Matter ; with a Reaſon why {h permits the Effefts of the mere 
Mechanical motion of the Matter to goe as far as they can, 


HE laſt thing I infiſted upon was the Specifick na- 
ture of the Soul of Man, how it is an Immaterial 
Subſtance indued with theſe two eminent Proper- 
ties, of Underſtanding, and Power of moving Corpo- 
real Matter. Which truth I cleared, to the intent 
that when we ſhall diſcover ſuch motions and con-. 

S trivances in the largely-extended Matter, of the 

World as imply W:{dome and Providence, we may the eafilier come off to 

the acknowledgment of that Eternal Spiritual Eſſence that has fram'd 

Heaven and Earth, and is the Author and maker of all viſible and 1invi- 

ſible Beings, | FX ISI 

Wherefore we being now ſo well furniſh'd for the voiage, I would 
have my Atheiſt to take Shipping with me, and looſing from this partt- 
cular Speculation of our own inward Nature, to lanch out into that vaſt 


Ocean, as I (aid, of the External Phenomena of Univerſal Nature, or _ 
D 4 Wit 


See Des-Car- 
tes, Princip. 
Philoſ, part.z. 
Armic, 22,23, 
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with me a while on the wide Theatre of this 0utward World, and dili- 


gently to. attend to thoſe many and moſt manifeſt marks and ſigns that 
I ſhall point him to in this outwatd frame of things, that naturally figni- 


fie unto us That there ts 4 God, 2 


 Andnovy, firſt, to begin with what is moſt general, I ſay that the Phe- 
nomena of Day and Night, Winter anJ Summer, Spring-time and Harveſf, 


that the manner of 77ſeng and ſetting of the Sun, Moon and Stars, that all 
theſe are ſigns and tokens unto us that there is a God, that is, that things 


are ſo framed, that they naturally imply a Principle of Wiſdome and Conn- 


ſel in the Author of them, And if there be ſuch an Author of external Na- 


ture, there is a God, = | 
2, But here it will bereply'd, that mere Motion of the Univerſal 


Matter will at laſt neceſſarily grinde it ſelf into thoſe more rude and gene- 


ral Delineations of Nature that are obſerved in the Circuits of the Sxn, 
Moon and Stars, and the general conſequences of them. But if the Mind 
of man grow ſo bold as to conceit any ſuch thing, let him examine his Fa- 
culties what they naturally conceive of the Motion of Matter, And verily 
the great Maſter of this Mechanical Hypotheſis does not ſuppoſe or admir 
of any Specificall difference in this Univerſal Matter, out of which this 
outward frame of the World ſhould ariſe. Neither do I think that any 
man elſe will eaſily imagine but that all the Matter of the World is of oxe 
kind for its very Subſtance or Eſſence. IE 
Now therefore I demand concerning this #niverſal uniform Matter, 
whether naturally Motion or Reft belongs untoir, If XMotzor, it being 
acknowledg'd #niform, it muſt te alike moved in every part or particle 


imaginable ofir, For this Motion being naturall and efſentiall to the 


Matter, iSalike every where in it , and therefore has looſened ever) 
Atome of it to the utmoſt capacity ; ſo that every particle isalike, and 


moved alike. And therefore there being no prevalency atall in any one 


Atome above another in bigneſſe or Motion, it is manifeſt that this unz- 
verſall Matter, to whom Motion is ſo effentiall and intrinſecall, will be in- 
effectuall for the producing of any wvarzety of appearances in Nature, and 
ſono Suns, nor Stars, nor Earths, nor Yortices can ever ariſe out of this 
infinitely-thin and ſtill Matter, which muſt thus eternally remain unper- 


ceptible to any of our Senſes, were our Senſes ten thouſand millions of * 


times more ſubtile then they are : Indeed there could not be any ſuch 
thing as either Man or Senſe in the world, But we ſee this Matter ſhews 
it ſelf to us in abundance of varieties of appearance ; therefore there muſt 
be another Principle beſides the Matter, to order the Motzon of it fo as 
may make theſe varieties to appear : And what will that prove but a God ? 

3. But if you'l ſay that Motion is zot of the nature of Matter ( as indeed 
it is very hard to conceive it, the Matter ſuppoſed homogeneal ) but that 
it is inert and ſtupid of it ſelf; then it muſt be moved trom ſome other, 
and thus of neceſfity we ſhall be caſt upon a God, or at leaſt a Spiritual 
Subſtance actuating the Matter ; which the Atheiſts are as mach afraid 
of, as children are of Spirits, or themſelves of a God, x 

4- But men that are much degenerate know not the natural Emana- 


tions of their own Minds, :but think of all things confuſedly, and there- 


fore, 
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will aox tick to affirm, that either theparts of the Matter Ta 


are Specifically diferent, or though they be got, yet ſome are Moveable 
of thenelves, 0 


thers incligable to Reſt, and were ever (0; for it happe- 
. ned ſo to be, though there ben reaſon far it ia the _ it ſelf: which 3 is 
to wound our Faculties with ſo wide a gap, that after this they will let in 
any thing, and take away all pretence to any principles of Knowledge, 
But to ſcyfMle & combat with them in their own dark Caverns, 
Univerſal Matter be a at can Chaos of confuſion, variouſly moved 
and as. it happens 5 I fay, there is no likelihootl that this mad Afotion 
would ever amount to ſo wiſe a Contriyance as is diſcernable even in the 
general Delineations of Nature : nay, it will not amount co a Natural 
appearance of what we ſee, and what is conceived moſt eaſy thus tocome 
to | 6 to wit, a round Su#, Moon, and Earth. For it is ſhrewdly to be 
{uſlpeRted, if there were no Superintendent over the Motions of thoſe «4- 
$hereall Whirle-pools, which the French Philoſophy ſuppoſes, that the 
form of the Sun and the reſt of the Stars would be oblong, not round, be- 
cauſe the Matter recedes all along the Ax ofa Yortex, as well as from 
the Centre; and therefore naturally the Space that is left for the fineſt 
and ſubtileſt Element of all, of which the S#» and Stars are to conſiſt, 
will be long, not round, Wherefore this round Figure we ſee them in muſt 
proceed from ſome higher Principle then the mere Agitation of the Mat- 


4 


ter - hut whether fd Spermatical , or Senſitive alfa and IntelleFual, 
FY leaveto the diſquifition of others, who are more at leiſure to meddle 
with ſuch curioſities, | : 2 
5. The Buſineſs that lies mein hand to make good is this, That taking , 
that for granted which theſe great Natuzaliſts would have allowed, to 
wit, That the Earth moves abopt the Sun; I ay, the Laws of its Motion 
are ſych, thatif they had been impoſed on her by humane reaſon and 
_ eqnn{al, rhey would have been no other then they are, So that appealing 
29 Our awn Faculties, we are to confeſs that the moto of the Su3 an 
Stars, or of the Earth, as oyr Naturahſts would have it, is from a know- 


ing Principle, or at leaſt hath paſſed the Approbation and Allowance of 
ſuch a Principle, | : | 


For as 4ri takes what Nature will afford for her purpoſe, and makes 
up thereſt her ſelf: ſo the Eternal Mind ( that put the Univerſal Matter 
upon Motiog, as I canceive moſt reaſonable, or if the Matter be confa- 
ſedly may'dof its felf, as the Atheiſt wilfully contends ) this Eternel 
Xing, I ſay, takes the eaſie and natural reſults of this general Impreſs of 
Motion, where they are for his purpoſe; where they are not, he retifies 


and compleats them, TED 
6. And verily it is far more ſutable to Reaſon, that God making the 


Matter of that nature, that it can by mere Xotioy produce ſomething, 
that it ſhould goe on ſo far a5 that fingle advantage could naturally carry 
it ; that ſo the Wit of man, whom God hath made to contemplate the 
_ Phenomena of Nature, may havea more fit object to exerciſe it ſelf upon. 
For thus is the Underſtanding of Man very highly gratif'd , whep the 
works of God and their manner of production are made intelligible unto 
bim by 2 aatural- dedyRion of ane thing from another ; which Wwe 
: 
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Beſides, ty have altered or added any thing further, where there was no 
_— ie fr obgh anne ag IE? 9 OO, 
 Thusitis therefore with Divine Providence, what that one ſingle Im- 
preſs of Motion upon the Univerſal Matter will afford thar is uſefull and 


d, had been to multiply Entities to no purpoſe, 


good, it doth allow and take in z what it might have miſcarried inor 
could not amount to, it dire&ts or ſupplies. As in little pieces of waod 
naturally bow'd like a Man's Elbow, the Carver doth not unboy it,, bur 


carvesan hand at the one end of it, and ſhapes it into the compleat figure 
of a Man's Arm. i 

T hat therefore that I contend for is this, That be the Matter moved 
how it will, the Appearances of things are ſuch as do mapifeſtly intimate 


that var are either appointed all of them, or. at leaſt approved, by an 
e 


Univer 


I Principle of Wiſdom and Counſel. 


——— 


CHAP 


1, The perpetual Paralleliſme of the Axis of the Earth a manifeſt argument 
of Divine Providence, - 2, The great Inconveniences, if the poſture of 
thu parallel Axis were Perpendicular to the Plane of the Ecliptick : 
3. Or Co-incident with the {ia Plane, 4. The excellent advantages of 

that Inclining poſture it hath, and what a' manifeſt Demonſtration it is 
of Providence, 5, The ſame Arzument urged from the Ptolemaical 
Hypotheſis, 6, A further conſideration of the Axis of the Earth, and 


of the Moon's croflins the «Aquinottial Line, 7, A Demonſtration 


from the Phxnomenon of Gravity , that there « a Principle diſtin(# 
from Matter, 8. That neither the Aire, nor any more ſubtile Matter in 
the Aire, have any Knowledge or free Agency in them, 9. Anotable 
Demonſtration from the Sucker of the Aire-Pump's drawing up ſo great 4 
weight, that there is a Subſtance diſtiuit from Matter in the World, 


Io. That this Phxnomenon cannot be ſalv'd by the Elaftick power of the 


Aire, demonſtrated from the Phanomenon zt ſelf. 11. An” Evaſion 
proanced and anſwered, 12, Another Evaſion anticipated, 13. That 
this' peremptory force of Nature azainſt ine uep Lawes of Mechanical 
motion'and againſt that of Gravity, i a palpable pledge, that where things 
. fall out fitly, there is the ſame Immiaterial Guide, though there be not the 
ſame ſenſubility of force on the Matter. 14, The ridiculous Sophiftry of 


the Atheiſt, arguing from ſome petty effeits of the mere Motion of Matter 
that there is no higher Principle, plainly diſcovered and juſtly derided. 
I5, Providence concluded from the: Lawes of Day and Night, Winter 


and Summer, &c, 


rt; N|Ow.herefore to admit the Motion of the Earth, and to talk with 
the Naturaliſts in their own Diale&, Idemand, Whether it be 
better to have the Ax of the Earth feady, and perpetually parallel with 
2 A | MT | | Its: 
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not haveibeen, if God had on purpoſe avoided what the Matter upon 
Motion naturally afforded,and cancelled the Laws thereof in every thing, 


5 
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xs ſelf; or to have it careleſly towble: this way and that way as ic hap- Th 
pens, oat leaſt very variouſly and inericately. And you cannoc buran- | 
ſwer me, That it is better to have it fcady and parefiet ; for in this lies 
the neceſſary Foundation of the Art of Navigation and Dialling, . For 
that Seady iream of Particles which is ſuppoſed to keep the 4x5 of the 
Earth pare{{t}to it (elf, affords the Mariner bork: his Cynoſura and his 
Compeſs , the Load-fiore and the 7 oad-ftar depend both on rhisz and - 
Dialling could not be at all wichout ir, But both of theſe 47s are plea- 
ſaat, and the one eſpecially of mighty importance to mankind: For thus 
there igan orderly meaſuring of Time for our affairs at home, and an 
opportunity of trafhick abroad with the moſt remote Nations of the 
world, and fo there isa mutual ſupply of the ſeveral commodities of all 
Countreys, beſides the inlarging of our Underſtanding by ſo ample Ex- 
perience we get of both men-and things, Wherefore if we were ratio- 
nally to confule, Whether the 4x of the Earth is to be held fteadyand 
parallci to it felf, or to: be left at randows; - we would conclude, That it 
ought to be ſteady. And fo we find it de fafo, though the Earth move 
floating in the liquid Heavens, So that appealing to 0::r own Faculties, 
we are to afhrm, That the conſtant direRion of the 4x4 of the Earth 
ep eſtabliſhed by a Principle of Wiſdom ms . Or at leaſt approved . 
QI-1i6, - 
| _ 2, Again, there being ſeveral Poſtures of this feady direion of the 
4x6 of the Eafth, viz. cither Perpendicular to a Plane going through 
the Cenere of the Sun, or Co-incident, or Inclining; 1 demand, which 
of all theſe Reaſon and Knowledge wonld make choice of, Not of a Per- 
penaicular poſture : for both the pleaſant variety and great conveniency | 
of Summer and: Winter, Spring-time and Harveſt, would be loſt; and 
tor want of acceſfion of the Sun, theſe parts of the Earth that bring forth 
fruit now-and-are habitable, would be in an incapacity of ever bringing 
forth any, and conſequently could entertain no Inhabirants; and_thoſe 
parts.that the full heart of the Sun-could reach, he plying them alwaies a- 
like, without any. annual receffion or intermiſſion, would at laſt grow 
tiredand exhauſted, And beſides, conſulting with our own Faculties we 
1 obſerve, that an orderly vicifitude of things:i5 moſt pleaſant unto us, and 
doth much more gratifie the Contemplative property in Man, 
3. And now in the ſecond place, nor would Reaſfon'make choice of a + 
Co-incident poſition of the' 4x of the Earth, For if the Ax# thus lay. 
ina Plane that goes through the Centre of the Sun, the Ecliptick would, 
| likeaColare or one of the Meridians, paſs through the Poles of the Earth, 
which would pur the Inhabicaats of the world-into a pitiful condition : 
For they that ſcape beſtin the Temperate: Zone, would be accloy'd with 
very: tedious long nights, no-leſs then fourty daies long ; and they that 
now have their night never above four and twenty hours, as Friſeland, 
Iſeland, the further. parts of Ruſſia and Norway, would be deprived of the 
Sun above 2 hundred and thirty daies together; our ſelves in England, 
and the reſt of the ſame Clime, would be cloſed up in: darknels no lefs 
then an hundred or eighty continual daies, and ſo proportionably of the 
reſt both in and out of the Temperate Zones, And as for Summer and 
- winter, 
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winter, though thoſe wiciſitudes would'be, yer it could not but cauſe 
very raging Diſeaſes to have the Sun ſtay ſo long deſcribing his little 
Circles hear the Poles, and lying ſo hot upon the Inhabitants that had 
been in ſo long extremity of Darkneſs and Cold before. 

4. It remains therefore that the poſture of the Ax# of the Earth be 
Inclining , not Co-incident , nor Perpendicular to the forenamed Plane, 
And verily it is not onely 7zclining, but in ſo fit proportion, that there 
can be no fitter excogitated to make it to the utmoſt capacity as well 
pleaſant as habitable. - For though the courſe of the Sun becurbed with- 
in the compaſs of the Tropicks, and ſo makes thoſe parts very hot ; yet 
the conſtant gales of. wind from the. Eaſt ( to ſay nothing of the nature 
and fit length of their nights ) make the Torrid Zone not onely habitable, 


- but pleaſant. 


Now this beſt poſture which our Reaſon would make choice of, we 


ſee really eſtabliſh'd in Nature; and therefore, if we be not perverſe and 


wilfull, we are to infer, that it was eſtabliſh'dby a Prizczple that hath-in it 
Knowledze and Counſel, not from a blind fortuitous jumbling of the parts 
of the Matter one againſt another, eſpecially having found before in our 
ſelves a Knowing Spiritual Subſtance, that is alio able to move and alter 
the Matter, Wherefore, I ſay, we ſhould more naturally conclude, That 
there is ſome ſuch Univerſal Knowing Principle, that hath power to move 
& direct the Matter of the Univerſe ; then to fancy that a confuſed juſtling 
of the Parts thereof ſhould contrive themſelves into ſuch a condition, as 
if they had in them Reaſon and Counſel, and could dire themſelyes. Bur 
this d:redFing Principle, what could it be but God ?. 

5. But to ſpeak the ſame thing more briefly, and yet more intelligibly, 
to thoſe that are onely acquainted with the Ptolemaical Hypotheſis + I ay, 
that being it might have hapned, that'the annual courſe of the Sa» ſhould 
have been through the Poles of the world, and that the Axs of the 
Heavens might have been very troubleſomely and diſorderly moveable, 
from whence all thoſe inconveniencies would ariſe which I have before 
mentioned, and yet they are not, but are ſo ordered as our own Reaſon 


muſt approve of as beſt ; it is natural for a man to conceive, that they are 


really ordered by a Principle of Reaſon and Counſel, that is, thatthey are 

made by an All-wiſe and All-powertul God. 
6.. 1 will onely adde one or two obſervables more, concerning the 

Ax of the Earth and the courſe of the Mooz, and ſoI will paſs to other 


things: 


It cannot but be acknowledged, that if the Ax# of the Earth were 


perpendicular to the Plane of :.1e Sun's Ecliptick, that her Motion would 
be moreeafte & natural; and yet, for the conveniencies afore-mentioned, 


we {eeit is made to ſtand in an jinclinine poſture: So in all likelihood it 
would be more eafie and natural for that Hand-maid of the Earth, the 
Moon, to finiſh her monethly courſes in the «Aquinotial Line, but we 
ſee, like the Sun, ſhe croſſes it, and expatriates ſome degrees further 
then the S»» himſelf, that her exalted light might be more comfortable 
co thoſe that live very much North, in their long nights, Ep ane 
Wherefore I conclude, That though it were poſſible that the con- 


fuſed 
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fuſed agitation of the parts of the Matter might make a round hard heap 


like the Earth, and more thin and liquid bodies like the «ther and Sun, 


and that the Earth may ſwim in this liquid «Ether, like a roſted Apple in a 
oreat bowl of Wine, and be carried abour like ſtraws or graſs caſt upon 
a Whirlpool; yet that its Morion and Poſture would be ſo directed and at- 
temper'd, as we our ſelves that have Reaſon upon due conſideration 
would haveir tobe, and yet not to be from that which is Knowing, and in 
ſome ſenſe Reaſonable, is ro our Faculties, if they diſcern any thing at all, 
as abſonous and abſurd as any thing can be. For when it had been eafiet 
co have been otherwiſe, why ſhould it be thus, if ſome Superintendent 


Cauſe did not overſee and dire& the Motions of the Matter, allowing no- 


thing therein but what our Reaſon will confeſs to be to very good pur- 
poles | oe RD 
7, And that the foregoing Phenomena are not by chance or luck, but 
directed and effeted by the aboveſaid Superintendency, will be more 


evincingly confirmed, if we adde the conſideration of two other Pheno-' 


77en4 in Nature, which are very plain and fimple, but even violently 
croſs to the mere Mechanical powers of Matter, The one is that of Gra- 
wity, or the Deſcent of heavy bodies toward the Earth ; the other what 
they ordinarily call F#ga Vacs; : wherein I ſhall bring ſuch an Inſtance 


out of that noble and ingenious Gentleman's Experiments of his Aire- 


pump, as will plainly demonſtrate there muſt be ſome 7mmaterial Being 
chat exerciſes its diref#ive Activity onthe Matter of the World, Bur 
firſt I ſhall recurre, and give a touch upon the nature of Gravity. 
That, upon ſuppoſition the Earth runs round in four and twent' 

| hours, ic will violently fling off ſuch things as lye upon ir, ( unleſs there 
be ſome other Subſtance diſtin& from Matter that reſiſts the Mechanical 
powers thereof,) I have clearly and copioufly demonſtrated in my Trea- 
tiſe of the Immortality ij the Soul, And if we conſider more particularly 
what a ſtrong tug a maſſe Bullet , ſuppoſe of lead or braſs, muſt needs 
give. ( according to that prime Mechanical law of Motion perſiſting in a 
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right Line) to recede from the ſuperficies of the Earth, the Bullerbeing © - 


in ſo ſwift a motion as would diſpatch ſome fifteen miles in one minute 
of an hour ; it muſt needs appear thar a wonderfull power is required to 


curb it, regulate it, or remand it back to the Earth, and keep it there 


notwithſtanding the ſtrong reluQancy of that firſt Mechanical Law of 
Matter that would urge it to recede, Whereby is manifeſted not onely 
the marvellous power of Unity and Indiſcerpibility in the Spirit of Na- 
tare, but that there is a peremptory, and even forcible, execution of an 
All-comprehenſive and Eternal Counſel tor the ordering and the guidine 
of the Motion of the Matter in the Univerſe to what is tor the beſf. And 
this Phenomenon of Gravity is of ſo good and neceſſary conſequence, that 
there could be neither Earth nor Inhabitants without it, in this ſtate that 
things are, 

For the Are, whether a man will be ſo delirous as to phancy it all ea- 
' dued with perception and Jiberty of will to refiſt as it pleaſes, or to be in- 
rerſperſed with ſome ſubtiler Matter ſo qualified, which they muſt ridi- 
culouſly make either a dis)oyned or elſe ſpongy _ perforated Deity ; all 
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the reſiſtance that this laxe and disunited Element could make , call ic, 
Natural or Divine, (for words have no force) could no more keep down - 
the above-ſaid Bullet from receding from the Earth, then an army of the 
ſmalleſt Flyes ſtop a Cannon-buller flying in the Aire,'ler them refiſt it 
as ſtoutly as they can, So plain a Demonſtration is this Phenomenon of 
Gravity, that there is a Spirit of Nature' which 1s the Vicarious power of | 
God upon the Motion of the Matter of the Uniyerſe. 
$8. And that neither the Aire it ſelf has any ſuch Power, Knowledge 
and liberty of will, nor that there are any ſuch Diviye particles interſper- 
ſed in the Aire that have , in my opinion is plainly manifeſt from the ſe- 
cond & thirty ſecond Experiments of the abovenamed Treatiſe of that 
Learned * Gentleman, For whereas in the firſt of thoſe Experiments, the 
Braſs Key or Stopple of the Cover of the Receiver, after the Receiver is - 
emptied well of Aire, is with much difficulty lifted up; and in the ather, if 
you apply a tapering Valve of braſs to the lower branch of the Stop-cock 


>criments Phy- .Of the Receiver well emptied of Aire, as before, and turn the Key of the 


* fico-Mechanical 


touching the 
Aire, 


Stop-cock , the external Aire beating like a forcible ſtream upon the 
Valve to get inthere, will ſuddenly both ſhut the Valve, and keep ir ſhut 
ſo ſtrongly, that it will bear up with it aten-pound weight ( which are 
evident arguments of an earneſt endeavour in Nature to fill the Receiver 
again with Aire, as it was naturally before, though this motion whereby 
it attempts ſo ſtrongly to get in, does more accurately exclude it out: ) 
it is apparent from hence that neither the Are it ſelf, nor any more ſub- 


tile and Divine Matter ( which is more throngly congregated together 
in the Receiver upon the pumping out of the Aire) has any freedome of 


will,or any knowledge or oa jroades doe any thing, they being ſo puz- 
zel'd and acting ſo fondly and prepoſterouſly in their endeavours to re- 
pleniſh the Receiver again with Aire, 


For if the external Aire and that ſubtiler Matter in the Receiver had 


| been knowing and free Agents, there wonld have been that Correſpon- 
. dence betwixt them, that the Exteriour 4:re would have ſuſpended or 
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withdrawn its preſſure without, and the ſubtile and Divine Matter within 
would have directed its motion againſt the Stopple and Valve to let in. 
the Aire, according to the intention of Nature, Or if nothing bur that 
ſubtile body be free and knowine, that alone by mutual Correſpondence 
( that in the Aire without bearing off the preſſure of the outward Aire 
againſt the Receiver,8: that part within bearing againſt theYalve orStop- 
ple) would let inthe Aire, according to the earneſt and ſerious purpoſe of 
Nature, Bur their acting being ſo clear contrary to the End deſigned, and 
their attempts fo inept, ( whenas yer the thing were eaſily done, if there 
were Knowledge and free Agency in either the 4jre or any other more 
ſubtile Matter ) it is a Demonſtration that the Impetws of Motion in all 
Matter is blinde and neceſſary , ahd'that there is no Matter at all that is 
free and knowing , but moves and aQts of it ſelf ( if undireted: by ſome 
be; Immaterial Principle) according to the mere Mechanical laws of 

0107, A ns 

9, According to which that notable * Phenomenon, which now at laſt 
I come to, cannot be brought to paſs, namely, That the Sucker of the 


Aire- 
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Aire-pump , the Cylinder being well emptied of Aire, ſhould draw up 
above an hundred pound weight, moving up as It were of its own accord, 


For, as the ingenious Experimenter has obſerved in his third Experi- 


ment, this forcible endeayour of the ſubingreffion of the Aire is not from 
che preſſure of the ambient Aire as ſtrengthned by the acceſſion of the 


Aire ſucked out, becauſe then he that manages the Pump would find the 


reſiſtance of the Aire increaſed as the Sucker is drawn down lower, which 


yet is not obſerved, To which we may adde in reaſon, that the Aire © 


being nothing but a thin body or Congerres of ſmall particles in perpetual 
motion, what is pumped out will naturally ſpread out into ſuch diſtances 
as it may move more freely in, that is, into thoſe ſpaces where the Aire 
is morethin ſo that, as it were in a moment, all the Aire becomes of 
one and the ſame conſiſtency. And therefore any new preſſure (upon 
the account of the Aire neareſt to the Pump becoming more thick ) can- 
not come into compute in this caſe, 

Io, The moſt plauſible Mechanical Solution therefore that can be 
given of this Phenomenon is that Hypotheſis which the excellent Authour 


| himſelf has made uſe of, and which will agree univerſally to the Aire 


though in its own natural temper : namely, that there is an Elaſtick 
power in the Aire, whether you explain it the Carreſtan way, by the play- 


- ing and whirling of every particle thereof , whereby they attempt to 


poſſeſs a larger ſpace ; or whether there be ſuch a compreſſion of the par- 
ticles as there is in the hairs of a lock of wool), which will expand it ſelf 
upon the receding of what bore too ſtrongly againſt it, | 

But let this Elaſtical power conſiſt in this or in what elſe it will, though 
the Solution look ar firſt fight very hopefull and promiſing, yet I muſt 
confeſs ( but with ſubmiſſion to berter judgments ) that the Effect that is 
attributed to the Hypotheſis in this Experiment, ſeems to me a Demon- 
ſtration againſt the Hypotheſzs it ſelf, For this Elaſtical power, according 
to the Experiment, has no leſs force of preſſure then an hundred pound 
weight or more: which preſſure (as in all flexible bodies that have a 
Spring- power in them ) is perpetual and every where in the Aire, if ic be 
thereat all, And therefore any Cylinder of Aire in the ſame height from 
the ground, and of the ſame diameter with that of the Sucker of the 
Pump, will preſs as forcibly as an hundred pound weight. 

Now ſuppoſe a Lump of Butter in a pair of wooden ſcales having the 
ſame diameter with the Sucker of the Aire-pump : it is manifeſt that 
this Butter will be preſſed with the force of the preſſure of two hundred 
pound weight, a Cylinder of Aire from beneath and another from above 
preſſing with the force of an hundred pound weight apiece, This would 
neceſſarily follow if there were this Elaſtick power in the Aire. But the 


| Butter is not preſſed at all, as appears in that no ſeroſe humour is ſquee- 


zed out of it; nor is it at all flatred or ſpred out by any ſach compreſ- 
ſion, although it have the force of two hundred pound weight prefling ir. 
according to this Hypotheſis of the Elaſtick power of the Aire. 

11, Norcan Texcogitate any Evaſion againſt this Demonſtration, un- 
leſs it be that the Spring of the Aire preſſing againſt the ſides of the 
Butter as well as the bottom and top, keeps it from fAlatting, Bur it is 


E 2 ealily 


= 
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eaſily anſwered, That yet it cannot keep it from ſqueezing on all ſides, 
and preſſing out the milky and ſeroſe humour in the Butter, if there were 
any ſuch preſſure, as is ſuppoſed, To which you may further adde, That 
the Lump of Butter being reduced to the figure, ſuppoſe, of a round 
Trencher, whoſe edge ſhould fall ſhort of the Area of the two ſides an 
hundred or two hundred times, and then placed betwixt two thin light 
Trenchers broad enough for the purpoſe, and hung free in the Aire with 
ſtrings, as in a Scale, ſo that the force of preſſure from above and beneath 
ſhall exceed that againſt the round edge of the Butter an hundred or two 
hundred times ; yet the Butter will not for all this be preſſed cloſer by 
the Spring of the Aire, nor have any more eff<& upon it then it had be- 
fore : when notwithſtanding it is ſo ſoft and yielding, that a very ſmall 


force of our h:nds will preſs it betwixt the two Trenchers, FE - 
12, Which yet is not, becauſe our ſtrength is ſuperadded to the force . 
of the Spring of the Aire : For the excels of the force of the Spring of the 


Aire againſt the ſides of the Trenchers above that which is againſt the 


-., round edge of the Butter, is far greater then the addition of the force of 


Our prefling hand added to the force of the Aire-ſprine againſt the ſides 
of the Trencher, and yet there was no new effec. PE. 
And moreover where this Azre-ſpring does not reach, namely, within 
the ſides of a paile filled with water, in which you may pur a lump of 
Butter , the Butter will there as ealily yield to the preſſure of your hand 
as inthe Aire it ſelf, So thar it is irrefragably evident, that there is no 
ſuch Spring of the Aire as ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, much leſs fo : 


| ſtrongas to maſter an hundred pound weight, as it is conceived to doe in 


this notable Experiment of the Aire-pump, 

13, But as the Phenomenon of Gravity 15 quite croſs and contrary to 
the very firſt Mechanick laws of Motion, which yet 1s an Univerſal law of 
Terreſtrial bodies, pur upon them by that which 1s not onely not Terre- 


_ ftrial, but Immaterial : fo likewiſe this aſcending of the Sucker of the 


Aire-pump with above an hundred pound weight at it, isas croſs and 
violent a breach of that Univerſal Law of Gravity, and fo forcible, that 
it is apparent, that there is a Principle tranicending the nature and power 


| _ of Matter that does umpire and rule all, that dire&s the Motion of every 


part and parcell of Matter backwards and forwards and contrary wales, 
in purſuance of ſuch Gezeral deſigns as are beſt for the Whole, And no 
leſs good then the /iving and breathing of Animals is atmed at in this ſo 
induſtriouſly and peremptorily keeping the parts of the Aire together, as 
is well obſerved by this vertuous and judicious Authour, upon his 41 Ex- 
periment, 5 
W herefore it being ſo manifeſt, that there is a Principle in the World 
that does'tug ſo ſtoutly and reſolutely againſt the Mechanick lays of 
Matter, and that ſo forcibly refiſts or nulls one common Law of Nature 
for the more ſeaſonable exerciſe of another ; this, I iy, is a very ſure 
pledge to us, that when things are fitly done, though not with this ſeem- 
ing violence and peremptorineſs, yet they are the Effects of the ſame 
Immaterial Principle , ( call it the Spirit of Nature or what you will ) 


which is the Vicarious Power of God upon this great Automaton, the 
World, hs I I4. Bur 


— 
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I4 But becauſe ſo many 3»llets' joggled together ina mans har will 
ſettle to ſuch a determinate figure, or becauſe the Froſt and the Wind 
will draw upon doors and glaſs-windows pretty uncouth ſtreaks like fea- 

 thers, and other fooleries, which are to no uſe or purpoſe, to infer thence; 
that afl che Contrivances that are in Nature, even the Frame of the bodies 
both of Men and Beaſts, are from no other Principle but the jumbling 
together of the Matter, and ſo becauſe that this doth naturally effect 
ſomething, that it is the Cauſe of all things, ſeems to me to bea reaſoning 
in theſame Mood and Figure with that wiſe Market-mans, who going 
down a hill, and carrying his Cheeſes under his arms, one of them falling 
- and trundling down the hill very taſt,let the other goe after it,appointing 
them all co meet him at his houſe at Gotham, . not doubting but they be- 
9:nning ſo hopefully, would be able to make good the whole journey : 
or like another of the ſame Town, who perceiving that his Iron Trevet 
he had bought had three feet, and could ſtand, expeRed alſo that it ſhould 
walk too, and ſave him the labour of the carriage. So our profound A- 
theiſts and Epicureans, according to the ſamepitch of Wiſdom, do not 
| ſick to infer, becauſe this confuſed Motiorfof the parts of the Matter may 
amount to a rude delineation of hard and ſoft, rigid and fluid, and the 
like, that therefore it will goe on further, and reach to the diſpoſing of 
the Matter in ſuch order as doth naturally imply a Principle that ſome 
' way or other contains in it exact W:ſderp and Counſel. A Poſition more 
beſeeming the Wiſe-men above mentioned, then any one that hath the 
leaſt command of his natural Wit and Faculties, = 

15. Wherefore we having ſufficiently detected the ridiculous folly of 
this preſent Sophiſm, let us, attending heedfully to the natural Emana- 
tions of unprejudic'd Reaſon, conclude, That the Riſing and Setting of 
the lights of Heaven, the viciſitude of Day and Night, Winter and 
Summer, being ſo ordered and guided as if they had been ſettled by ex- 
quiſite conſultation and by cleareſt knowledge; that therefore thar 
which did thus ordain them is a Knowing Principle, able to move, alter 

_and guide the Matter according to his own will and pleaſure z thar ts to 
ſay, That there is a God, — | 

And verily I donot at all doubt but that I ſhall evidently trace the 
viſible foot-ſteps of this Divine Connſel and Providence, evenin all things 
diſcoverable in the world. But I will paſs through them as lightly and 


briefly as I can. 
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1, That there & uothing in Nature but what paſſes the afprobation of a 
Knowing Principle, 2, The great Uſefulneſs of Hills and Mountaiws. 
3. The Condition of Man in order and reſpect to the oy of the Creation, 
4. The deſigned Uſefulneſs of Quarriesof Stone, Timber-Wood, Metals 


and Minerals, 5, How upon theſe depend the glory and Ss 37 
| -D 3 | ot 
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both of Peace and Warre : 6, As alſo the defenſe of Men. againſt 
Beafts. : | z 


1, ET vs therefore ſwiftly courſe over the Yaleys and Mountains, 


/ found the depth of rhe Sea, range the 7/oods and Forreffs, di 


| S 
 tmo the Entrails of the Earth, and let the Atheiſt tell me which of all 


theſe places are ſilent, and ſay nothing of a God. Thoſe that 'are moſt 
dumb will at Jeaſt compromiſe with che reſt, that all things are by the 
guidance and determination, ( let the Matter move as it will ) or atleaſt 

the atowance and approbation , of a Knowing Principle, As a Maſon 


that makes a wall, ſometimes meets with a ſoze that wants no cutting, 
_ and fo only approving of it, he places it in his work: and 4 prece of 


Timber may happen to be crack'd in the very place where the Carpenter 
would.cleave it, and he"need not clofe it firſt, that he may cleave it aſun- 


der afterwards, Wherefore if the mere Motion of the Matter can doe. 


any rudegeneral thing of good conſequence, let it ſtandas allowable: 


But we ſhall find out alſo thoſe things which do ſo manifeſtly ſavour of 


Deſign and Counſel,that we carſhot naturally withhold our aſſent,buc muſt 
ſay There is a God. | 


2, And now let us betake our ſelyes to the ſearch, and ſee if all things 


be not ſo as our Reaſon would deſire them. And to begin at the Top 


firſt, even thoſe rudely-ſ{cattered Mountains, that ſeem bur ſo many Wens 
and unnatural Protuberancies upon the face of the Earth, if you conſider 


but of what conſequence they are, thus reconciled you may deem them 
ornaments as well as uſetul, — 


For theſe ate Nature's Stilatories, in whoſe hollow Caverns the 
aſcending vapours are congealed to that univerſal Aqua vite, that good 


freſh-water, the liquor of lite, that ſuſtains all the living Creatures in the 
world, being carried along inall parts'sf the Earch in the winding Cha- 
 nelsof Brooks and Rivers, Geography would makeir good by a large in- 


duction. I will onely inſtance in three or four z An4 and Tagm run from 
Sierra Molina 1n Spain, Rhenns, Padus and Rhodanws from the Alps, Tanais 
from the Riphean, Garumna from the Pyrenean Mountains, Achelons from 
Pindus, Hebrus from Rhodope, Tigris from Niphates, Orontes from Liba- 
#xs, and Ewphyates from the Mountains of Armen, and fo inthereſt, 
But I will not inſiſt uponthis , I will now betake my ſelf ro what doth 
more forcibly declare an Eye of Providence directing and determining, 
as well as approving of, the reſults of the ſuppoſed agitation of the parts 
of the Matter, 

3. And that you may the better feel the ſtrength of my Argument, 
let us firſt briefly conſider the Nature of Man, what Faculties he hath, 
and in what order he is inreſped of the reſt of the Creatures, And, in- 
deed, though his Body be but weak and diſarmed, yer his inward abili- 
ties of Reaſon and Artificial contrivance is admirable. He is much given 
to Contemplation, and the viewing of this Theatre of the world, to traf- 
fick and commerce with forein Nitions, to the building of Houſes and 
Ships,to the making curious inſtruments of Silver,Braſs or Steel, and the 


| like : ina word, he is rhe flower and chief of all the produQts of Nature 


upon 
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upon this-Globe of the Earth. Now if can ſhew, that there ate deſigns 
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laidevenin the loweſt and vileſt produQts of Nature that reſpet Man the 


| higheſt of all, you cannot deny but that there is an Bye of Providence that 
e 


relpeceth all things , and paſſerh very ſwiftly from the Top'rothe 
Bottom, diſpoſingall things wiſely, ROT SS Eon = co 
4. Itherefore now demand, Man being of this nature that he is, whe- 


Fher theſe noble Faculties of .his would not be loſt and fruſtrace;,. were. 


| there not Materials to.exerciſethem on, And in the fecond place, I defire 


_ that could infallibly produce 2uarries of Stone in the Earth, which are © 
the chief Materials of all the Magnificent Structures. of. building in the 


to know, whether the ;tude confuſed Azitation of the particles of the 
Matter do certainly produce any ſuch Materials fie for Man to exerciſe 
his Skill on, or no: that is to fay, whether there were any Neceſſity 


world ; and the ſame of Trop and Steel, without which there had been no 


_ uſe of theſe Stones ; and then of Sea-Coal and other neceſſary Fewel, fir 


for the working or meltingof theſe Metalls ; and alſo of Timber-Trees 


for all might have been as well bruſh-wood and ſhrubs, and then aſſuredly 
- there had been no ſuch convenient Shipping, whatever had become of 
other buildings : and fo of the Load-fteve, that great help ro Naviga- 
tion, whether it might nothave lain ſo low in the Earrh as never to have 


been reached by the induſtry of Man ; and the fame may be ſaid alſo of 


- other Stones and Metals, that they being heavieſt, might have lain 


loweſt, Affuredly the agitated Matter, unleſs there were ſome ſpecial 
over-powering guidance over it , might as well have over- {lipt thele ne- 
ceſlary uſeful chings as hit upon them : But if there had not heen ſuch a 
Creature as Mas, thele very things themſelves had been uſeleſs, for none 
of the brute Beaſts make uſe of ſuch commodities, Wherefore unleſs a 


man will doe enormous violence to his Faculties, he muſt conclude, thac 
there isa contrivance of Providence and Counſel in all thoſe things, which 


reacheth from the beginning to theynd, and orders all chings ſweetly : 
and that Providence foreſeeing what a kind of Creature ſhe would make 
Man, provided him with materials from whence he might be ableto adorn 


his preſenc Age, and furniſh Hiſtory with che Records of egregious ex- 


ploits both ot Art and Valour. , | 
5, But without the proviſion of the forenamed Materials, the Glory 


and Pomp both of War and Peace had been loſt, For men in ſtead of 


thoſe magnificent Buildings which are ſeen in the world, could have had 
no better kind of dwellings then a bigger ſort of Bee-hives orBirds-nefts, 


—Mmade of contemptible ſticks, and ſtraws, and durry morter, And in ſtead 


of the uſual pomp and bravery of War, wherein: is heard the ſolemn 
ſound of the hoarſe Trumpet, the couragious beacing: of the Drum, the 


neighing and pranſing of the Horſes, clattering of Armour, and the terri- 
| ble thunder of Cannons ; to ſay nothing of the glittering of the Sword 


- and Spear, the waving and fluttering of diſplayed Colgurs, the gallantry 


of Charges upon their well-managed Steeds, and the like: I ſay, had ic 


not been fot the forenamed proviſion of 1r97, Stcel and Braff, :and ſuch 


like neceſſary Materials, in ſtead of all this glory and (olemmty there had 
been nothing but howlings and ſhoutings of poor 7 men, belabonoring 
FP . | 0 | ONe 
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one another with ſnag'd ſticks, or dully falling-rogether bythe ears at 

Fiſti-cullsc-; 4 7s ---- Ds : bs ED 
6. Beſides this, Beaſts being naturally armed, and men naturally wnar- 

med with any thing fave their Reaſon, and Reaſon being ineffectual having 
no materials to work upon ; it is plain, that that which made Mey, Beaſts 
and Metals, knew what it did, and did not forget it ſelf in leaving Man 
deſtitute of natural Armature, having provided Materials, and giving - 
him wit-and abilities to arm himſelf, and ſo to be able to make his party 
good againſt the moſt fierce and ſtoureſt of all living Creatures whatſo- 
ever ; nay indeed, left him unarmed on purpoſe, that he might arm him- 

_ ſelf. and exerciſe his natural wit and induſtry, 


ne os on Þ - 


I, Diſtinition of Land and Sea not without a Providence. 3, As alſo 

the Conſiſtence of the Sea-Water that it can bear Ships, 3, The great 
convenience and pleaſure of Navigation. 4. The admirable train of fit 
Proviſions in Natnre for the gratifying the Wit of man in ſo concerning 4 
Cnrioſity. | | yn 


= > P4ving thus paſſed over the H:/s, and through the Woods & hollow 
Entrails of the Earth, let us now view the wide Sea alſo, and ſee 
whether that do not inform us that there is a God; that is , whether 
things be not there in ſuch ſort as a rational Principle would either order 
or approve, whenas yet notwithſtanding they might have been other- 
wiſe, And now we are come to view thoſe Campos natantes, as Lucretins 
calls them, that vaſt Champain of Water, the ocean; I demand firſt, 
W hether it might not have been wzdey then it is,even ſo large as to over- 
{pred thr face of the whole Earth, and ſo to have taken away the habi- 
ration of Men and Beaſts. For the wet particles might have eafily ever 
mingled with the dry, and fo all had either been Sea or 2uag-mire, 

2, Andthen again , though this diſtinRion of Landand Sea be made, 
Whether this watry Element might not have fallen out to be of ſo thin a 
confiſtency as that it would not bear Shipping, for itis ſo far from im- 

ofibility, as there be de faFoin Nature ſuch waters, as the River Sas, 
or example, in India. And the waters of Boryſthenes are ſo thin and light, I 
that they are ſaid to ſwim upon the cop of the Stream of the River #y-_ 
panis, And we know there is ſome kind of wood ſo heavy that it will 
' fink in any ordinary kind of water. | : E 

I appeal therefore to any mans Reaſon, whether it be not better that 
there ſhould bea diſtinRion of Zand and Sea, then that all ſhould be mire 
or water ;, and whether it be not better that the Timber-trees afford wood 
fo light that it (wim on the water, or the water be ſo heavy thar it will 
bear up the wood, then the contrary, That therefore which might have 
been otherwiſe, and yet is ſertled according to our own hearts wiſh, who 

A are 
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are knowing and rational Creatures, ought to be deemed by us as eſta- _ 
bliſhed by Counſel and Reaſon. = 

© 3, And thecloſer we look into the buſineſs, we ſhall diſcern more evi- -* 
dent foot-ſteps of Providence init : For the two main properties of Man 
being Contemplation, and Sociablenefs or love of Converſe, there could 
nothing ſo highly gratifie his nature as power of Navigation, whereby 

he riding on the back of the waves of the Sea, views the wonders of the 
Deep, and by reaſon of the glibneſs of that Element, is able ina compe- 
tent time to prove the truth of thaſe ſagacious ſuggeſtions of his own 
Mind, that is, whether the Zarth be every way round, and whether there 

be any Artipoades, and the like ; and by cutting the e£quinedial line, 
decides that controverſie of the habicableneſs of the Torrid Zone, orra- *' 
ther wipes out that blot that lay upon Divine Providence, as if ſo great a 
ſhare of the world had been loſt by reaſon of unficneſs for Habitation. 

Beſides, the falling upon ſtrange Coaſts, and diſcovering men of ſo great 
a diverſity of manners from our ſelves, cannot bur be a thing of infinite 
pleaſure and advan{age, to the enlargement of our thoughts from what 
we obſerve in their Converſation, Parts and Policy, Adde unto this the 
ſundry Rarities'of Nature, and Commodities proper to ſeveral Countreys, 
which they that ſtay at home enjoy by the Travels of thoſe that goe 
abroad, and they that travel grow rich for their adventure, 

4. Now therefore Navigation being of fo great conſequence to the 
delight and convenience of humane lite, and there being both wit and cou- : 
rage in man to attempt the Seas, were he but fitted with right Materials 
and other advantages requiſite: when we (ee there is fo pat a proviſion 
made for him to this purpoſe in large Timber, for the building of his 
Ship ;, ig a thick Sea-water, \{ufficient ro bear the Ship's burthen; in the 
Ws Magnet or Load-ſone, for his Compals ; 1n the ſteady and parallel dire- 

ion of the Axs of the Earth, for his Cynoſura ; and then obſerving his 
natural wit and courage to make uſe of them, and how that ingenite deſire 
of knowledze and. converſe, and of the zmproving of his own parts and 
happineſs, ſtir him up to ſo notablea deſign; we cannot but conclude 
from ſuch 4 train of Cauſes ſo fitly and congruouſly complying together, 
T hat it was really the counſel of an Univerſal and Eternal Mind, that” 
hath the overſeeing and guidance of the whole frame of Nature, that 
laid together theſe Cauſes ſo carefully and wiſely ; that 1s , we cannot 
but conclude That there s 4 God, 

And if we have got ſo faſt foot-hold already in this Truth by the con- 
ſideration of ſuch Phenomena in the world that ſeem more 7ude and ge- 
eral, what will the contemplation of the more particular and more 


poliſhed pieces of Nature afford in Yegetables, Animals, and the Body of 
Man *f | 


CHAP;. 


Te, 
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CHAP. V. 


1, That the Form and Beauty, Seed and Signature of Plants are Areuments 
of a Providence, 2, That though the mere motion of the Matter might 
produce certain Meteors, as Haile, Snow, Ice, &c. yet it will not follow - 
that the ſame i the. adequate cauſe of Animals and Plants, _ 3._ That it 
were no great botch nor gap in Nature, if ſome more rude Phxnomena 
were acknowledged the Reſults of the mere Mechanical Motion of Matter. 
4. That the Forme and Beauty of Flowers and Plants are from an higher 
Principle. 5. That there ts ſuch athing as Beauty, and that it is the 
0bjett of our Intellectual Faculties, 6, From whence it follows, that 
the'beantiful Formes and Figures of Plants and Animals are from an 
IntellefFual Principle, | 


I, [Alrhero we have onely conſidered the more rude and careleſs 
ſtrokes and delineaments of Divine Providence in the world, ſet 
out in thoſe more large Phenomena of Day and Night, Winter and Swm- 
mer, Landand Sea, Rivers, Mountains, Metalls, and the like; we now 
come to a cloſer view of God and Natnre in Yegetables, Animals, and 
Man, | | 
And firſt of Yegetabizes, where I ſhall touch only theſe four heads, their 
Form and Beanty, their Seed, their Signatures, and their great Uſe as well 
for Medicine as Suſtenance, And that we may the better underſtand the 
advantage we have in this cloſer Contemplation of the works of Nature, 
we are inthe firſt place to take notice of rhe condition of that Subſtance 
which we call Matter, how fluid and ſlippery and undeterminate it is of 
it ſelf; orifit be hard, how unfit it is robe chang'd into any thing elle. 
And therefore all things rot into a moiſture before any thing can be $e- 

- nerated of them, as we ſoften the wax before we ſet on the Seal, - 
2, Now therefore, unleſs we will be ſo fooliſh, as, becauſe the uni- 
form motion of the Aire, or ſome more ſubtile corporeal Element, may 
ſo equally compreſs or bear againſt the parts of a little vaporous moiſture, - 

as to form it into round drops ( as ſome ſay it doth in the Dew and other 
Experiments) and therefore becauſe this more rude and general Motion . 
can doe ſomething, conclude that it does all things ; we mult in all Rea- 
ſon confeſs that there is an Eternal Mind, in virtue whereof the Matter is 
thus uſefully formed and changed, 7 
But mere rude and undirected Motion , becauſe naturally it will have 
ſome kind of Reſults, that therefore it will reach to ſuch as plaialy imply 
a wiſe contrivance of Counſel, is ſo ridiculous a Sophiſm, as I have already 
intimated, that ir is more fit to impoſe upon the inconſiderate Souls of 
Fools and Children, then upon men of mature Reaſon and well exercis'd 
in Philoſophy, Admit that Razn and Szow and Wind and Hail and Ice, 
and ſuch like Meteors, may be the products of Heat and Cold, or of the 
Motion and Reſt of certain ſmall particles of the Matter ; yet that the 
; uſeful 
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uſeful and beautiful contriyance of the branches. flowers and fraits of Plants 
ſhould beſo roo ( to ſay nothing yet of the bodies of Birds, Fiſhes, Beaſts 
and Me») 15 4s ridiculous and ſupine a ColleRion, as to infer thar, becauſe 


mere Heat and Cold does ſoften and harden Wax, and puts it into ſome 


ſhape or other , that therefore this mere Heat and Cold, or Motion and 
Reft, without any Art and dire&tion, made the Silver Seal roo, and gra- 
ved upon it ſo curiouſly ſome Coat of Arms, or the ſhape of ſome Birds 


-or Beaſts, as an Eagle, a Li0n, and the like. Nay, indeed, this inference 


1s more tolerable far then the other, theſe effe&s of 4rt being more eafie 
and leſs noble then thoſe others of Natere, 

| 3. Noris it any botch or gap at all in the works of Nature, that ſome 
particular Phenomena be but the eafie reſults of that general Motion com- 
municated unto the Matter from God, others the effe&s of more curious 
contrivance, or of the divine Art or Reaſon (for fuch are the Aogut anzpug- 
T0, the * Rationes Seminales) incorporated in the Matter, eſpecially the 
Matter it ſelf being in ſome ſort vital; elſe it would not continue the 
Motion that it is put upon, when it is rg this or the other wa 
moved : and beſides, the Nature of God being the moſt perte& fulneſs 
of Life that is poſſibly conceivable, it is very congruous that this outmoſt 
and remoteſt ſhadow of himſelf be ſome way, though but obſcurely, vital. 
W herefore things falling off by degrees from the higheſt Perfection, ir 
will be no uneven or unproportionable ſtep, if deſcending from the Top 
of this outward Creation, Maz, in whom there is a principle of more fine 


_ and reflexive Reaſon, which hangs on, though not in that manner, in the 


more perfe& kind of Brutes,as Senſe alſo, loth to be curb'd within too 
narrow compaſs. lays hold upon ſome kinds of Playts, as in thoſe ſundry 
ſorts of Zoophyta, ( but inthe reſt there are no further foot-ſteps diſco- 
vered of an Animadverſive form abiding in them, though there be che 
effects of an Inadvertent form ( AoyGs wvaQO. ) of materiated or incorpo- 


- rated Art or Seminal Reaſon :) I ſay, it is no.uneven jot, to paſs from 


the more faint and obſcure examples of Spermatical life to the more con- 


{iderable effe&s of general Motion in Minerals, Metalls, and ſundry Me- 
_ feors, whoſe eafie and rude ſhapes may have no need of any Principle of 


Life, or Spermatical form diſtin& from the Reft or Motion of the particles 


_ ofthe Matter, 


4, But there is that Curioſity of Form and Beauty in the more noble 
kind of Plants, bearing ſuch a ſutableneſs and harmony with the more 
refined ſenſe and fagacity of the Soul of Man , that he cannor chuſe ( his 
Iatelletual Touch being ſo ſweetly gratifi'd by what ir deprehends in 


* Concerning 
thele Rationes 
Seminales , 


Y whether they be 


diſtin&, or one 
Common Spi- 
rit of Nature, 
lee Book. 3. c, 
12,and 13. in 
the Diſcourſe 
Of the Immor= 
raltty of the 
Soul, 


ſuch like Objects) but acknowledge that ſome hidden Cauſe ,, much a- 


| kinto hisown nature, that is Iztelleual, is the contriver and perfecter 


of theſe ſo pleaſant ſpe&acles in the world. : gn 

5, Nori1s it at all to the purpoſe toobje&, that this bufineſs of Zeauty 
and Cm of proportion is but a concelt, becauſe ſome men acknow- 
ledge no ſuch thing, and all things are alike handſome to them, who yet 
notwithſtanding have the uſe of their yes as well as other folks. For, I 
ſay, this rather makes for what we aime at, that Pylchritude is con- 
veigh'd indeed by the outward Senſes unto the Soul, but a +" of 
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le&ual Faculty is that which reliſhes it 3 as a Geometrical Scheme is let in 
by the Eyes, but the Demonſtration is difcern'd by Reaſon, And there- 
fore it is more rational to affirm, that ſome 1ntelleual Principle was the 


- Author of this Pulchritude of things, then that they. ſhould be thus 


faſhion'd without the help of that Principle. And to ſay that there is no 
ſuch thing as Pulchritude, becauſe ſome mens Souls are ſo dull and ſtupid 
that they reliſh all Objects alike in that reſpect ; is as abſurd and ground- 
leſs, as to conclude there is no ſuch thing as Reaſon and Demonſtration, 
becaufe a natural Fool cannot reach unto it, But that there is ſuch a 
thing as Beauty, and that it is acknowledged by the whole generations of 
men to be in Trees, Flowers and Fruzts , the adorning and beautifying of 


Buildings in all Ages isan ample and undeniable Teſtimony, For what 


is more ordinary with them then the taking in Flowers and Fruitage for 
the garniſhing of their work © Beſides, I appeal toany man that is not 
ſunk into ſo torlorn a pitch of Degeneracy, that he is as ſtupid'to-theſe 
things as the baſeſt of Beaſts, whether, for example, a rightly-cut Tetra- 
edrum, Cube or Icoſaedrum have no more pulchritude in them, then any 
rude broken ſtone lying in the field or high-ways; or toname other pn 
Figures, which though they be not Regular, properly ſo called, yet have 
a ſettled 7dea and Nature, as a Core, Sphear or Cylinder, whether the 
ſight of theſe do not gratifie the minds of men more, and\pretend to 
more eleganey of ſhape, then thoſe rude cuttings or chippings of free- 
fone that fall from the Maſon's hands, and ſerve for nothing but to fill 
up the middle of the Wall, and ſo to be hid-from the Eyes of Man for 
their uglineſs. And it is obſervable, that if Nature ſhape any thing near 
this Geometrical accuracy, that we take notice of it with much content 
and pleaſure : as if it be but exactly round ( as there are abundance of 
ſuch ſtones found betwixt two hills in Cuba, an Iſland of America) or or- 
dinately Quinquangular, or have the ſides but Parallel, though the Ax- 
gles beunequal, as is ſeen in ſome little ſtones, and in a kind of Alabaſter + 


tound here in Exeland; theſe ſtones, I ſay, gratifie onr fight, as having a 


neater cognation with the Soul of Man, that is Rational and Intelleftual, 
and therefore is well pleaſed when it meets with any outward Obje@ thar 
fits and agrees with choſe congenite 7deas her own nature is furniſhed 
with. For Symmetry, Equality and Correſpondency of parts, is the diſcern- 
ment of Reaſon, not the Object of Sexſe, as I have heretofore proved, 

6. Now therefore it being evident that there is ſach a thing as Beauty, 
Symmetry and Comelineſs of Proportion ( toſay nothing of the delightful 
mixture of Colours) & that this is the proper Object of the Underſtanding 
and Reaſon, ( for theſe things be not taken notice of by the Beaſts ) I 
chink I may ſafely inter, That whatever is the firſt and principal Cauſe of 
changing the fluid and undeterminated Matter into ſhapes ſo comely and 
ſymmetrical, as we ſee in Flowers and Trees, is an Underſlanding Prin- 
ciple, and knows both the nature of man, and of thoſe Objects he offers 


To his fight in this outward and vifible world..: For theſe things cannor 


come by chance, or by a multifarious attempt. of the parts of the Matter 
upon themſelves; for then it were likely that the Species of things 
( though ſome might hit right, yet moſt) would be maim'd and ridicu- 
| 'lousz 
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lous ; butnoy there is not any inepritude inany thing, which is a ſign 


that the fAluidneſs of the Matter is guided and determined by the over- 


powering counſel of an Ererxal Mind, that is, ofa God, 


If it were not needleſs, I might now inſtance in ſundry kinds of Flowers, 


Herbs and Trees : but theſe Objects being fo obvious, and every mans 


phanſy being branched wich the remembrance of Roſes, Mariegolds, Gilly- 
flowers, Pionyes, Tulips, Panſies, Primroſes, the leaves and cluſters of the 


Fine, and a thouſand ſuch like, of all which they cannot but conteſs, that 
there is in them beanty and ſymmetry and grateful proportion; I holdir 
\uperfluous to weary you with any longer Induction, but ſhall paſs on to 
and ſhall paſs through them very briefly, the Obſervables being very or- 
dinary and eaſily intelligible, 


the three Conſiderations behind, of their Seed, Signatares and / ſefulneſs, 


LO CN _— —_— — 


CHAP.-VL 


1, Providence argued from the Seeds of Plants,- 2, An Objedtion anſwe- 


red concerning ſtinking Weeds and poiſonous Plants, 3. The Signature 
of Plants an argument of Providence, 4. Certain Inflances of Signa- 


tures. 5, An Anſwer to an Objettion concerning ſuch Signatures in 


Plajits as cannot referre to Medicine. 


I, J Say therefore, in that every Plant has its Seed, it is an evident ſign 

2 of Divine Providence, For it being no neceſſary Reſult of the 
Motion of the Matter, as the whole contrivance of the Plant indeed is nor, 
and it being of ſo great conſequence that they have Seed tor the conti- 
nuance and propagation of their own Species, and for the gratifying of 
mans Art alſo, induſtry and neceſſities ( for much of Husbandry and 
Gardening lies in this ) it cannot but be an Act of pt to furniſh the 


ſeveral kinds of Plants with their Seeds, eſpecially the Earth being of 


ſ\ucha nature, that though at firſt for a while it might bring forth all 
manner of Plapxts, (as ſome will have it alſo to have brought forth all 
kinds of Animals) yet at laſt it would grow ſo ſluggiſh, that without the 
advantage of thoſe ſmall compendious Principles of generation, the grains 
of Seed, 1t would yield no ſuch births; no more thena Pump grown dry 
will yield any water, unleſs you pour a little water into it firſt, and then 
for one Baſon-ful you may fetch up ſo many Soe-fuls. . 

2, Nor is it material to obje&, That ſtinking Weeds and porſonoms 
Plants bear Seed too as well as the moſt pleaſant and moſt uſeful + For 
even thoſe ſtinking Weeds and poiſonows Plants have their uſe, For firſt, 
the Induſtry of Man is exerciſed by them ro weed them out where-they 
are hurtful, Which reaſon if it ſeem flight, let us bur conſider , that if 
homane Induſtry had nothing to conflict and OGL with, the fire ot 
mans Spirit would be half extinguiſh'd in the fleſh; and then we ſhall 
acknowledge that that which T have alledged is not ſo contemptible nor 
invalid, 
F But 
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Bur ſecondly, who knows bur: it is ſo with! poiſonous Plants as vui- 
oarly is phanſied' concerning Toads and other poiſonous Serpents, rhat 
they lick the venome from-off the Earth 2 ſo poiſonous Plants may well 
draw tothem -all the malign juice and nouriſhment, that the other may 
be more pure and defzcate/as there are Receptacles in the Body of Man 

and Emunctories to drain them of ſuperfluous Choler, Melancholy, and 
rhe like. __ 

- Buclaſtly, it is very well known by them that know any thing in Na- 
ture and Phyſick, that thoſe Herbs that the rude and ignorant would call 
weeds are the Materials of very ſoveraign Medicines ; that Aconitum 
hyemale or Winter-wolfs-bane, that otherwiſe is rank potſon, is reported 
co prevail mightily againſt the bitings of Vipers and Scorpions, which 
Crollius aſſenteth unto ; and that that Plant that bears death in the very 
name obit, Solanum lethiferum, prevents death by procuring ſleep, if it be 
rightly apply'd in a Feaver, Nor are thoſe things to be deemed unpro- 
fitable whoſe uſe we know not yet; for all is not to be known at once, 


that ſucceeding Ages may ever have ſomething left to gratifie them- 


ſelves in their own diſcoveries. | 


3, We come now tothe S7gnatures of Plants, which ſeem no leſs Ar- 
oument that the higheſt Original of the works of Nature is fome Under- 
frending Principle, then that ſo careful proviſion of their Seed, Nay, in- 
deed, this reſpects us morePproperly and adequately then the other, and 

Isa certain Key toenter Man into the knowledge and uſe of the Treafures 
of Nature, I demand therefore, whether it be not a. very eaſie and ge- 
nuine inference, from the obſerving that ſeveral Herbs are marked with 


ſome mark or ſien that intimates their virtue , what they are good for, 
and there being ſuch a creature as Man in the world that can read and 
underſtand theſe fzvs and charadFers , hence to colle& that the Authour 
both of Man and them knew the nature of them both: For it is Ike the 
Inſcriptions upon Apothecaries Boxes, that the Maſter of the Shop.ſets 
on that the a: {ha may read them, nay, it is better , for here is in 


Herbs inſcribed the very nature and #ſe of them, not the mere zame, Nor 
is there any necefſicy that all ſhould be thus ſigned, though ſome be , for 
the rarity of it is the delight : for otherwiſe it had been dull and cloying, 
roo Much harping upon the ſame ſtring, And beſides, Divine Providence 
would onely initiate and enter mankind into the uſeful knowledge of her 
Treaſtres, leaving the reſt to imploy our induſtry, that we might not live 
like idle Loyterers and Truants - For the Theatre of the world is an 
exerciſe of Mans wit, not a lazy Polyanthea, or book of Common-places, 
And therefore all things are in ſome meaſure obſcure and intricate, thar 
the ſedulity of that divine Spark, the Soul of Man, may have matter of 
conqueſt and triumph, when he has done bravely by a ſuperadvenieat 
aſſiſtance of his God, * 

4. But that there be ſome Plants that bear a very evident Signature of 
their 2ature and »ſe, I ſhall fully make good by thele following inſtances. 
Capillzs Veners, Polytrichon or Maiden-hair, the lyein which it is ſod- 


cen or infus'd is good to waſhthe head, and make the Hair grow in thoſe 
Places that are more thin and bare, 


And 
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And the decoction of :Qwizces; which are a downy and hairy fruir, is: 
accounted good for the fetching again Hair that has fallen by the French 

The leaf of Balm, and of 4lelui4 or Wood- Sorrel, as alſo the Roots of 
Anthors; repreſent the Heart in figure, and are Cardiacal, 

Wall-nuts bear the whole fienature of the Head, The outward green 
Cortex anſwers to the Pericranium, and a ſalt made of it is fingularly good 
for wounds inthart part; as the kernel is good for the Brains, which it 
reſembles. Y Po | 

 Umbilicas Veneris is powerful to provoke Luſt, as Dioſcorides affirms, 
Asalfo your ſeveral ſorts of Satyrions, which have the evident reſem- 
blance of the genital parts upon them ; * Arox eſpecially, and all your 
 orchiſſes, that they have given names unto from ſome beaſts or other, as 

Cynoſorchis, Orchis Myodes, Tragorchs, and the like. The laſt whereof, 
notorious alſo for its goatiſh ſmell, and tufts not unlike the beard of that 
lecherous Animal , 1s of all the reſt the moſt powerful Incentive to 
Luſt, 
_ , Theleavesof Hypericon are very thick priced, or pink'd with little 
holes, and it is a ſingular good wound-herb , as uſeful alſo for de-obſtru- 
ing the pores of the body, £ 


Scorpioides, Echium, or Scorpion-grafs, is like the crooked tail of 7 


Scorpion, and Ophiogloſſums, or Adders-tongue, has a very plain and per- 
fe&t reſemblance of the tongue ofa Serpent, as alſo 0phioſcorodon of the 


intire head and upper parts of the body ; and theſe are all held very good 


againſt Poiſon, and the biting of Serpents, And generally all ſuch Plants 
as are ſpeckled with ſpots like the skins of Y7pers or other venemous 
creatures, are knownto be good againſt the ſtings or bitings of them, and 
are powerful Antidotes againſt Poiſon, 

Thus did Divine Providence by natural #zeroglyphicks read ſhort Phy- 
fick-Lecures to the rude wit of man, that being alittle entred and en- 
gaged, hemight by his own induſtry and endeavours ſearch out the reſt 
bimſelf, it being very reaſonable-that other Herbs that had not ſuch 
wu i might be very good for Medicinal uſes, as well as they 
that had, 


5, But if any here obje&, tharforEHerbs have the reſemblance of 


ſuch things as cannot -in any likelihood refer to Phyſick, as Geranium, 
Cruciata, Burſa Paſtoris, the Bee- Flower, Fly-Orchs, and the like; I ſay, 


they anſwer themſelves in the very propolal of their Objection: for this 
iS 2 fign that they were intended onely for ladicrous ornaments of Na- 
ture, like the flouriſhes about a great Letter, that ſignifie nothing , but 
are made onely to delight the Eye, And 'tis fo far from being any incon- 
venience to our firſt Progenitors, ifthis intimation of S:gnatures did fail, 
that it caſt them with more conrage upon attempting the virtue of thoſe 
that had no ſuch Signatures at all; it being obvious for them toreaſon 


thus, Why may not thoſe Herbs have Medicinal virtue in them that have 


no Signateres, as well as they that have Signatures have no virtue anſwer- 
able to the fiens they bear 2 which was a further confirmation to them 
of the former Concluſion ; and ſtill a greater provocation of their in- 

| Ur _ duſtry, 


* Sunt qui pus 
tant verum Pae 
racel fo Satyrion 
eſſe: Aron. 
Croll. de Sig- 
naturis rerum 
internis. 
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duſtry, if they at any time light, upon Signatures of a contrary effec, 
Aad it oa ſalſcion that thoſe that were of ſo preſent and great con- 
ſequence as to be Antidotes againſt Poiſon, ( that ſo quickly would have 
diſpatch'd poor rude and naked Antiquity, ) or to help on the ſmall be- 
ginnings of the world, by quickaing and gy age phlegmatick'Na- 
tures to more frequent and effeual Venery ( tor their long lives ſhew 

- they were not very fiery ) Iſay, it was ſufficient that Herbs of this kind 
were boch ſo obvious and ſo legibly figs 'd with Chara&ers that fo plainly 
bewray'd their uſefull virtues, as is manifeſt in your Satyriovs, Ophiogloſ- 
ſum, and the like. But I have dwelt too long upon this Theory ; wee'l 
betake our ſelves to what follows, and what is more unexceptionably 


- ftringent and forcing, . 


ee 


OH AP.VIL 


1, That the Uſefulneſs of Plants argues 4 Providence, particularly thoſe 
18 that afford Timber, 2. As alſo ſuch Herbs and Plants as ſerve for Phy- 
= ſick for Men and Beaſts, 3. Of Plants fit for Food.' 4. Of the Co- 
| | lour of Graff and Herbs , and of the Fruits of Trees. 5. The notable 
| | provifions in Nature for Husbandry and Tillage , with the wniverſal 
= | Uſefulneſs of Hemp and Flaxe, 6, The marvellow Uſefulneſs of the 
12 : Indian Nut- Tree. 


I, V E are at length come to the fourth and laſt conſideration of 
Plants, viz. their Uſe and Profitablenefſ., We ſhall ſay nothing 
now of thoſe greater Trees that are fit for Timber, and are the requiſite 
Materials for the ba:/d4ing of Ships and magnificent Houſes, to adorn the 
Earth, and make the life of Man more ſplendid and deleQable; as alſo 
for the ereQing of thole holy Strutiures conſecrated ro Divine Worſhip. 
Amongſt which we are not to forget that famous Edifice, that glorious 
Temple at Fer»ſalem, conſecrated to the great God of Heaven and 
Earth : As indeed it was maſt fit that He whoſe Guidance and Provi- 
| dencepermitted not the ſtrength of the Earth to ſpend it ſelf in baſe 
| | . gravel and pebbles in ſtead of Quarries ef Stone, nor in briars and bruſh- 
wood in ſtead of Pines, Cedars and Oaks, that He ſhould at ſome time 
or other have the moſt ſtately magnificent Tewplies erefted to Him thar 
the wit and induſtry of Man and the beſt of thoſe Materials could afford ; 
It being the moſt ſutable acknowledgement of thanks for that piece of 
| . Providence that can beinvented, And it ts the very conſideration thar 
= moved that pious King Dev:d to deſign the building of a Temple to 
| the God of Iſrael > See now, ſays he, I dwell in a hoſe of Cedar, but the 
| Ark of God dweleth within Curtains. But, as1 faid, I will adde nothing 
| Concerning thele things, being contented with what I have glanced up- 
i! . ___on heretofore. 
| 2, Wewilll now briefly take notice of the Profitablcneſi of Plants for 
Phyſick 


4 


5 oh, 
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Phyſick and Food, and then paſs on to the conſideration of Animals, And 
as for their Medicinal uſes, the large Herbals that are every where to be 
had are ſo ample Teſtimonies thereof, that I have ſaid enough in bur re- 
minding you of them, That which is moſt obſervable here is this, thar 
brute Beaſts have ſome ſhare in their virtue as well as Mer, For the Toad 


being overcharged with the poiſon of the Spider, as is ordinarily belie- 


ved, hath recourſe to the Plantane leaf * the weaſel, when ſhe is to en- 
counter the Serpent, arms her ſelf with eating of Rue * the Dog, when he 
is ſick at the ſtomach, knows his cure, falls ro his Graf, vomits, and is 
well: the Swallows make uſe of Celandine , the Linnet of Euphragia 
for the repairing of their ſight - and the Ae, when he is oppreſs'd with 
Melancholy, eats of the herb 4/þ/enium or Miltwaſte, and {o eaſes him- 


_ ſelfof the ſwelling of the Spleex. And Yirgil reports of the Didtamnums 
Cretenſe or Cretian Dittany, that the wild Goats eat it when they are ſhot _ 
with darts or arrows ; for that Herb has the virtue to: work them out of 


their body, and to heal up the wound, 


——#0n lia ferts incognita Capris 
*Gramina , cum tergo volucres haſere ſagitte. 


Which things I conceive no obſcure 60%. amy of Providence : For 
they doing that by Inſtint and Nature which men, who have free Rea- 
ſon, cannot but acknowledge to be very pertinent and fitting ; nay, ſuch 
that the skilfulleſt Phyſician will approve and allow ; and theſe Crea- 
tures having no ſuch reaſon and skill themſelves as to turn Phyſicians ; 
it muſt needs be concluded, that they. are inabled to doe theſe things by 
virtue of that Principle that contrived them , and made them of that na- 
ture they are, and that that Principle therefore muſt have Skill and 


Knowledee, that is, that it muſt be Goa, 


3. We come now to the conſideration of Plants as- they afford Food 
both to Man and Beaſts. And here we may obſerve, That as there was a 
mae proviſion of Water, by ſetting the Mountains and Hills abroach, 


rom whence through the Spring-heads and continued Riyulets drawn. 


together ( that cauſed afterwards greater Rivers with the long winding 
diſtributions of them) all the Creatures of the Earth quench their thirſt : 
ſo Divine Providence has ſpred her Table every where, not with a juice- 


leſs green Carpet , but with ſucculent Herbage and nouriſhing Graſs, 


-upon which moſt of the Beaſts of the field do teed; and they that feed 


not on it, feed on thoſe thar eat it, and ſo the generations of them all are 
continued, 


- 4. But this ſeeming rather $1 then of choice, I will not inſiſt 


upon it. For I grant that Counſel! moſt properly is there imply'd, where 
we diſcern avariety and poſſibility of being otherwiſe, and yet the Beſt is 


made choice of, Therefore I will onely intimate thus much, That though 
it were neceſſary that ſome ſuch thing as Graf ſhould be, if there were 


ſuch and ſuch creatures inthe world; yet it was not at all neceſſary that 
Graff and Herbs ſhould have that Colour which they have ; for they 


might have been redor white, or ſome, ſuch Colour which would have 


been very offenſive and hurtful to our Ugne. Bur I will not inſiſt u on 
3 cheſe 
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cheſe things ; let us now conſider the Fruits of Trees, where Ithink it 
will appear very manifeſtly, that there was one and the ſame Aurhor borh 
of Man ahd them, and that afluredly he knew what he did when he made 
them. For could Apples, and Oranges,and Grapes,and Apricocks,and ſuch - 
like fruit, beintended for Beaſts that hold their heads downward , and 
can ſcarce look up at them, much leſs know how to reach them 7 When 
we feed our Dogs, we ſer the diſhor trencher on the ground, not on the 
Table. But you'l ſay, That at laſt theſe fruits will fal down, and then 
the Beaſts may comeat them, But one thing is, there are not many that 
defire them, and ſo they would rot upon the gronnd before they be ſpent, 
or be ſquander'd away ina moment of time, as it mighr ealily tare with 
the moſt precious of Plants, the Yize. But Man, who knows the worth 
-of the Grape, knows to preſerve it along ſeaſon ( for it is both eaten and 
drunk ſome years after the vintage )as he does alſo gather the reſt of the 
Fruirs of the Earth, and layes up both for himſelf and his Cattel, Where- 
fore it is plainly diſcoverable, that Man's coming into the world is not a 
thing of Chaxce or Neceſſity, but 4 Deſizn, as the bringing of worthy 
Gueſts to a well-furniſh'd Table. | » 

5. And what I have intimated concerning the Ye, isas eminently, if 
not more eminently, obſervable inthe ordinary kinds of Grain, as Wheat 
and Zarly, and the like, which alſo, like the Y1ne, are made either Edible 
or Potable by Man's Art and Induſtry. But that's not the thing that I 
care ſo much to obſerve. That which I drive at now is this; That Zread- 
corn, that brings ſo conſiderable increaſe by Tillage and Hwsbandry, would 
ſcarce be at all without it; for that which-grows wildly of it ſelf is worth 
nothing : but 1t being ſo wholeſom and ſtrengthning a food , that it 
ſhould yield fo plentiful increaſe, and that this ſhould nor be without hu- 
mane Art and Induſtry , does plainly infinuate that there is a Divine 
Providence that intended to exerciſe the wit of Man in Hwsbandry and 
Tillage, Which we may the more firmly aſſure our ſelves of, if we adde 
unto this the carefu! proviſion of 77ſftruments fo exattly fitted out for 
this imployment ; wv7z, the laborious oxe, and the ſtour, but eaſily ma-_ 
nageable, Horſe ; Tron tor the plough-ſhare, and Roaps for the horſe-gears 
' to pull by, And 1t is very ſeaſonable to rake notice of this laſt, it be- 

longing to this conſideration of the Profitablenef of Plants, And Tappeal 
to any body that will bur take the pains a while ro confider of what great 
uſe and confequence Cordage is in the affairs of Men, whether it was not a 
palpable A of Providence to fend out ſuch Plants out of the Earth 
which would afford it, For we can diſcover no neceſſity in Nature that 
there muſt needs be'fuch Plants as Hemp and Flax, Wherefore if we will 
but follow the caſie ſuggeſtions of free Reaſon, wemuſt caſt it upon: Pro- 
vidence, which has provided Mankind of ſuch a Commodity, that'no lefs 
affairs depend upon then all the Tackling of Ships, their Sails and 
_ Cable-roaps, and what not? and fo' conſequently all forein Traffick, and 
_ then the tranſportation of wood and ſtone, and other neceſſary materials 
for building, or the carriage of ther! by land in Wains and Carts, beſides 
the ordinary uſe of Pulleys or other Engines for the lifting up of heavy 


weights, which the ſtrength of Man without theſe helps would not eaſily 


malter ; 


CHay. VII. 


maſter beſides what I hinted before concerning the uſe of Cordaze in : 
 Hucbanary, in plowing and carrying home the fruits of the Earth. The 
Uſes indeed of the fore-named Plants are ſo univerſal, and take place ſo in 


—_ 
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every affair of Man, that if it were lawful to be a little merry in (o ſerious 
a matter, a man might not unfittingly apply that verſe of the Poer to this 


ſo general a commodity, 


Omnia ſunt homini tenni penaentia filo ; 
that all the buſineſſes of Men do very much depend upon theſe little long 
fleaks or threds of Hemp and Flax, Or if you will ſay, that there may 
{ome {cambling ſhift be made without them 1n long chains of Tron, or fails 
of Woollen, and thelike; yet we ſeeing our ſelves provided for infi- 


nitely better, are 1n all reaſon to judge it to proceed from no worſe a 
_ Principle then Dzvzne Providence, 


6. I might now reach out to Exotick Plants, ſuch as the C:nnamon- 
tree, the Balſame-tree, the Tree that bears the Nutmeg invelloped with 
the Mace,as alſo the famous Indian Nut-tree, which at once almoſt affords 
all the Neceſlaries of life, For it they cut but the twigs at Evening, there 


| isa pleariful and pleaſant Juice comes out, which they receive into Bot- 
cles, and drink in ſtead of 7/7ze, and out of which they extra ſuch an 


Aqua vite as is very ſovereign againſt all manner of fickneſſes. The 
Branches and Boughs they make their Hoſes of ; and the Body of the 


Tree, being very ſpongy within, though hard without , they eaſily con- . 
trive into the frame and uſe of their Canoes or Zoats, The Kernel of the 


Nut ſerves them for Bread and Meat, and the Shells fot Cups todrink in; 
and indeed they are not mere empty Cups, for there is found a delicious 
cooling Milk in them. Beſides, there is a kind of Hemp chat incloſes the 
Nur, of which they make Roaps and Cables, and of the fineſt of it Suzls 
for their ſhips : and the Leaves are fo hard and ſharp-poinced; that the 


eafily make Veedles or Bodkins of them, for ſtitching their Sails, and for 


other neceſſary putpoſes, And that Providence may ſhew her ſelf benigs 


as well as-wiſe, this fo notable a Plant is nor reſtrain'd to one Coaſt of the 


world, as ſuppoſe the Eaſt-Tndies, but is found alſo in ſome parts of 4f#r- 


ca, and in all the Iſlands of the 1eft-Indies, as Hiſpaniola, Cuba, as alſo- 


upon the Continent of Carthagena in Panama, Norembega, and ſeveral 
other parts of the New-found world, FS, 

But I thought fir not to inſiſt upon theſe things, but to contain m 
ſelf within the compaſs of ſuch Obje&ts as are famuliarly and ordinarily 
before our.eyes, that we may the better take occaſion from thence to re- 


turn thanks to him whois the bountiful Authour of all the ſupports of 
life. Fo 37x 
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1, The deſened Uſefulneſs of Animals for Man, 4s in particular of the Do 
and 6 to cgdey #: alſo of the Oxe and he — 3; 7 
Mans ſubansing the Creatures to himſelf, 4. Of thoſe that are as yet 
untamed. 5, The excellent Uſefulneſs of the Horſe, 6, The Uſefulneſs 
of ſome Animals that are Enemies to ſuch Animals as are hateful or 


n0iſome to Man, 


F, \VAVds are now come to take a view of the nature of Animals * 

Y In the contemplation whereof we ſhall uſe much-what the 
ſame Method we did in that of Plants, for we ſhall conſider in them alſo 
their Beauty, their Birth, their Make and Fabrick of body, and Uſefulneſs 
co Mankind, And to diſpatch this laſt firſt ; It is wonderful eafie and 
natural to conceive, thatas almoſt all are made in ſome ſort or other tor 
humane uſes, ſo ſome ſo notoriouſly and evidently, that withour main 
violence done to our Faculties we can in no wiſe deny it, As to inſtance 
in thoſe things that are moſt obvious and familiar ; When we ſee in the 
ſolitary fields a Shepherd, his Flock and his Dog, how well they are fitted 
wgether; when we knock ata Farmer's door, and the firſt that anſwers 

ſhall be his vigilant M4fif, whom from his uſe and office he ordinarily 
names Keeper; (and Tremember, Theophraſtus in-his character Tlept agent- 
#ias, tells us, that his Maſter when he has let the ſtranger in, &hAe60- 
14G. I puyyvs » taking his Dog by the ſnout, will relate long ſtories of 
his uſefulneſs and his ſervices he does to the houſe and them init ; OvrQ. 
QvAgaory To ywpior x.7 axicy xj Tas tov, This « hethat keeps the yard, the 
houſe and them within) laſtly, when we view in the open Champain a 
| brace of ſwift Grey-hounds courting a good ſtout and well-breathed Hare, 
or a pack of well-tuned Hounds and Huntſmen on their horſe-backs with 
pleaſure and alacrity purſuing their game, or hear them winding their 
Horns near a wood fide, ſo that the whole wood rings with the Echo of 
that Muſick and cheartful yelping of the eager Dogs; to ſay nothing of 
Duck-hanting, of Fox-hunting , of Otter-hunting, and a hundred more n 
ſuch like ſports and paſtimes, that are all performed by this one kind of 
Animal : I ſay, when we conſider this ſo multifarious congruity and fit- 
neſs of things in reference to our ſelves, how can we withhold from infer- 
ring , Thar that which made both Dogs and Ducks and Hares and Sheep, 
made them with a reference to us, and knew what it did when it made 
them? And though it be poſſible to be otherwiſe, yet it is highly im- 
probable that the fleſh of Sheep ſhould not be deſigned for food for men ; 
and that Does, that are fuch a familiar and domeſtick Creature to Man, 
amongſt other pretty feats that they doe for him, ſhould not be intended 
to ſupply the' place of a Servitour too, and to take away the bones and 
ſcraps, that nothing might be loſt. And unleſs we ſhould expe that 
Nartureſhould make Jerkins and Stockens grow out of the ground, what 
could ſhe doe better then afford us ſo fit materials for Cloathing as the 


Wooll 
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_ Chap VIII © An Antidore againſt Atheiſm. 
Wool of the Sheep , there being in Man Wir and Art to make uſe of ir 2 
Seve Bags. of the Si/k-worns, that ſeems to come into the world for 
no other purpoſe thento furniſh man with more coſtly cloathing, and to 
ſpin away her yery entrails to make him fine without, : 
- 2, Again, When we view thoſe - large Bodies of oxen, what can we 
better conceit them to be,” then ſo many living and walking owdring- 
Tabs, and that they have «imam pro'Sale, as Philo ſpeaks of Fiſhes, that 
their life is bur for Saſr, 't6 keep them ſweet till we ſhall have need to 
cat them © Beſides, their Hides afford us Leather for Shoes and Boots, as 
the Skjns of other Beaſts alſo ſerve for other uſes, And indeed Man ſeems 
to be brought into the world on purpoſe that the reſt of the Creation 
- might be improved cocheurmoſt aſefalneſs and advantage : For wete it 
not better chat the Zrdes of Beaſts and their Fleſh ſhould be made ſo con- 
ſiderable naſe of as to feed and cloath Men, then that they ſhould rot and 
ſtink upon the ground, and fall ſhort of (0 noble an improvement as to be 
marcer for the exerciſeof the Wit of-Man, and to afford him the neceflary 
conveniences of life * For if Man did not make uſe of them, they would 
either dyeof Age, or be corn apieces by more cruel Maſters, Wherefore 
we plainly ſee that itis an A of Reſon and Connſel to have made Man, 
that he might be a Lord over the reſt of the Creation, and keep good 
quarter among them, 

3, And being furniſh'd with fit Materials to make himſelf Weapons, 
as well as with natural Wit and Valour, he did bid batrel to the very 
fierceſt of them, and either chaſed them away into ſolitudes and deſarts, 
or elſe brought them under his ſabjection, and gave laws unto them; 
under which they live more peaceably and are better provided for ( orat 
leaſt might be, if Men were good ) then they could be when they were left 
to the mercy of the Lion, Bear or Tiger, And what if he do occaſionally 
and orderly kill ſome of them for food ? their diſpatch is quick, and ſo leſs 
dolorous then the paiy of the Bear, or the teeth of the Lion, or tedious 
Melancholy and ſadneſs of old Age; which would firſt tottute then, and 
then kill chem, and let theitt ror upon the ground ſtinking and uſeleſs, 

Beſides, all che wit arid Philoſophy in che world cf never demon- 
ſtrate, rhat the killing 2nd ſlanghrering of a Beaſt is any more then the 
ſtriking of a Buſh where'a Bird's Neſt is, where you fray away the Bird, 
_ and then feize upon the empry Neſt, So tht if we cold pierce to the 
nemoſt Careſtrophe of things, all might prove bur a Tragick- Comedy, 

-— 4, Butas fot thoſe Rebels that have fled into the Mountains artd De- 
farts, they are to us a very pleaſant ſubje& of Natural Hiftory ; befides, 
we ſerve our ſelves of them as much as is to our purpoſe : arid they are 
' not onely for Ornaments of the Univerfe , but a confintial Excite of 
Mans Wit and Yalont when he pleaſes to encounter. Bur to'expedt and 
wiſh that there were nothing bur ſuch dull rame chings in the world that 
will neicher bice not ſcratch, is as gronndleſs atd childiſh as ro wiſhthere 
wereno Cholerin the body, nor Fire in the univerſal compaſs of Nature, 

5. 1 cannot infiſt upon the whole reſult of this war, nor muſt forger 
how that generous Animal the my had at laft the wir to yield himfelf 
up, to his own great advantage and onrs. And verily he is {0 firly —_ 
for | 
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Creatures, When we obſerve his patient ſervice'he does us at the Plowgh, 
Catt, or under the Pack-ſadale, his feed upon the high-way.in matters of 
importance, his docibleneſ{ and defire of glory and ey bp and conſe- 
quently his notable atchievements in Var, where he will ſnap the Spears 
apiece$s with his teeth, and pull his Riders Enemy out of the Saddle :and 
K jo that he might be able to performall this labour with mere'eaſe, that 
his Hoofs are made ſo fit for the Art of the Smithand that round arma- 
ture of Iron he puts upon them; it is a vety bard thing not to acknow- 


ledge ; that this ſo congruous contrivance of things was reallyfrom a 


Principle of Wiſdome and Counſel, E mod 4c 

| 6, There is alſo another conſideration of Animals and their Uſefulneſs, 
in removing thoſe Evils we are peſter'd with by reaſon of the: abundance 
of ſome other hurtful Animals, ſuch as are Mice and Rats, and the like 
and to this end the Cat is very ſerviceable. And there is in the 7ef- 


| Trdies a Beaſt inthe form ofa Bear , which Cardas calls Urſus Formica- 


7ius, whoſe very buſineſs it is to eat up all the Ants, which ſome parts of 
that Quarter of the World are ſometimes exceſſively plagued withall, 

Wee might adde alſo ſundry Examples of living creatures that not one- 
ly bear a ſingular good affection to Mankind, but are alſo fierce Enemies 
ro thoſe that are very hurtful and cruel ro Man: and ſuch are the Lizard, 
an Enemy to the Serpent; the Dolphin, to the Crocodile ; the Horſe, to 
the Bear ; the Elephant, to the Dragon, &c, But T liſt not to inſiſt upon 
theſe things, 


_ Wn 
- _— _ _ — 


CHAP. IX 


a. o 


I, The Beauty of ſeveral brute Animals, 2, The goodly Statelineſs of the 
Horſe, 3. That the Beanty of Animals argues their Creation from an 


Intelleual Principle, 4. The difference of Sexes a Demonſtration of 


Providence. 5. That this difference is not by Chance, 6, An 0bjeftion 
anſwered concerning the Eele, 7. Another anſwered, taken from the 
conſideration of the ſame careful proviſion of difference of Sexes in viler 
Animals, 8, of Fiſhes and Birds being Oviparous. ' 9, Of Birds 
building their Neſts and hatching their Eggs. 10, An Objedtion an- 
ſwered concerning the Oſtrich. 11, That the Homogeneity of that 


Cryſtalline liquor which « the immediate Matter of the generation of 


Animals implies a Subſtance Immaterial or Incorporeal in Animals thus 
generated, 123, An Anſwer to an Eluſion of the foregoing Argument, 


oo | Return now to what I propoſed firſt, the Zeauty of living Crea- 
cures: which though the courſe-ſpirited Atheiſt will not take no- 
tice of, as reliſhing nothing but what is ſubſervient to his Tyranny or 
Luſt; yer I think it undeniable but that there is comely Symmetry and 


Beautifulneſs in ſundry living Creatures, a tolerable uſeful Proportion of ' 


parts 
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for us, that we might juſtly claim a peculiar right in him above all othet | 
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parts.inial}; For neither arc all men and women exquiſitely handſome, 
indeed very few., that they that are may raiſe the greater admiration in 
_the minds of men, and quicken their natural abilities to brave adventures 
either: of Valour or: Poetry : But as for the brute Creatures, though - 

ſome of: them be of an hateful aſpect, as the Toad, the Swine, and the 
Rat z yet theſe are but like Diſcords in; Muſick, to makethe ſucceeding 
chord goe off more pleaſantly ; as indeed moſt of: thoſe momenrany In- 
conveniences that the life of Man ever and anon/meets withall, they do 
put bur a greater edge-and vigour upon his Enjoyments. 

2, But it is not hard to find very many Creatures that areeither xa\z 
yep ala, or ama ,as the Philoſopher diſtinguiſhes, that are either. very 
goodly thmgs and beautiful, or at leaſt elegant and pretty ; as moſt of your 

Birds are. But for Statelinefs & Majeſtie,what 1s: comparable toa'Horſe ? 
whether you look upon him ſingle, with his Mane and his Fail waving 
in the wind, and hear him courſing and neighing inthe paſtures z. or whe- 
ther you ſee him with ſome gallant Heros on hisback, performing grace- 
fully his uſefull poſtures, and practiſing his exploits of War 5: whocan 
withhold from concluding that a Providence brought theſe two together, 
that are fitted ſo well to each other, that they ſeem but one compleat 
Spectacle of Nature? which impoſed upon the rude people near Theſſaly, 
and gave the occaſion of the fabulous Certavrs, as if they had been one 
living Creature made up of Horſe and May, : 


—_— 


3- That which Idrive at is this, There being that Goodlineſf in the bo- 
dies of Animals, as inthe Ox, Grey-hound and Stag; or. that Majeſtie and 
Statelinefs, as in; the 7:02, the Horſe, the Eagle and Cock; or. that grave 
Amfulaeſs , as in your beſt breed of Maſtiffs ; or Elegancy and: Prettineſi, 

as in your leſſer 'Dogs, and moſt forts of Birds; all which are ſeveral 

Ez | Modes of Zeazty, and Beauty being an intellectual Object, as Symmetry 

and Proportion is ( which I proved ſufficiently in what I ſpake concerning 

the Beanty of Plants: ) That which naturally follows from all this is, That 

the Asthor or Original of theſe Creatures which are deemed beautiful, 
muſt himſelf be Intelleual, he having contrived fo grateful Objects to 
E= : the Mind or Intelle& of Man, 

4. After their Beauty, let us touch upon their Brth or manner of Pro- 
pagation. And here I appeal to any man, whether the contrivance of 
Male and Female in living Creatures be not a genuine Effet of Wiſdom 
and Counſel, for it is notoriouſly obvious that theſe are made one for 
the other, and both for the continuation of the Species. For though we 
ſhonld admir, with Cardaz and other Naturaliſts, That the Earth ar firſt | 
brought forth all manner of Animals as well as Plants, and that they == 
might be faſtned by the Navel to their common Mother the Earth, as 
they are now to the Female-in the Womb; yet we ſee ſhe is grown ſteri! 
and barren, and her births of Azimals are now very inconſtderable, 

W herefore what can it be but a Providence, that whiles ſhe did bear ſhe 
ſent out Male and Female, that when her own Prolifick virtue was wa- 
ſted, yet ſhe might be a dry-Nurſe, or an officious Grand-mother, to 
thouſands of generations? And I ſay it is Providence, not Chance, nor 3 
Necefity, for what is there imaginable 1n the parts of the Matter, or 

£ they 


ff 


&: 
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they ſhould neceſſarily fall into the ſtruQure of ſo much as an Animal, 

much leſs into ſo careful a proviſion of difference of Sexes for their con- 
tinual propagation s | * 

5. Nor was it the frequent attempts of the moved Matter that firſt 
light on Animals, which perpetually were ſuddenly extin& for: want of 
the difference of Sexes, but afterward by chance differenced their Sexes 

_ alſo, from whence their kinds have continued, For whart is perpetual is 
not by chance ; and the Births that now are by putrefaction, ſhew thar it * 
is perpetual ; for the Earth ſtill conſtantly brings forth Male and Female, 

6. Nor 1s it any thing to the purpoſe to reply ( if you will make fo 
large a skip as to caſt your ſelf from the land into the water to dive for 

Objections ) that the Zele, according to Plinie and Ariftotle, though it be 
See Plin. Ns- Cov bvaupgy , 4 Animal ſo perfett as to have blood in it, yet that it has no 
zural, Hiſtor. diſtinRion of Sexe + For if it have not, there is good reaſon for ir , that 
{i%.10. (68. creature ariſing out of ſuch kind of Matter as will never fail generation ; 
Hiſtor. Ani- for there will be ſuch like-Mud as will ſerve this end fo long as there be 
mal. 1b, 6, ca). Rivers, and-longer too, and Rivers will not fail ſo long as there is a Sea. 
+31 pr" pager Wherefore this rather -makes for diſcriminative Providence, that knew 
11.and lib. 9. afore the nature and courſe of all things, and made therefore her contri- 
aþ.39 vancesaccordingly. doing nothing ſuperfluouſly or in vain. ' 

7. But in other Geyerations that are more hazardous, though they be 
ſometimes by putrefaction, yet ſhe makes them Male and Female, as 'tis 
plain iti Frogs and Mice, Nor are we to be ſ{candalized at it, that there is 
ſuch careful provifion- made for ſuch contemptible Yerwene as we con- 
ceive them : for this onely comes out of pride and zgzorance, or a haughty 
preſumption, that becaufe we are incouraged to believe that in ſome 
ſenſe all things are made for Man, therefore they are not made ar all for 
themſelves. But he that pronounces thus is ignorant of the nature of 
God, and the knowledge of things, For if a good man be merciful to his 
beaſt ; then ſurely a good God is bountiful and benign, and takes plea- 
ſure that all his Creatures enjoy themſelves that have life and ſenſe, and 
are capable of any enjoyment, So that the ſwarms of little Yermine, and 
of Flyes, and innumerable ſuch like diminutive Creatures, we ſhould ra- 
#her congratulate their coming into Being, then murmure ſullenly and 
ſcornfully againſt their Exiſtence; for they find nouriſhment in the world, 
which would be loſt if they were not, and are again convenient nouriſh- 
ment themſelves to others that prey upon them. 

But: befides, Life being individuated into ſuch infinite numbers that 
have their diſtin ſenſe and pleaſure, and are ſufficiently fitted with con- 
tentments ; thoſe little Souls are in a manner as much conſiderable for: 
the raking off or carrying away to themſelves the overflowing benignity 

of the firſt Original of all things, as the 0x, the Elephant, or Whale. For 
it 15 ſenſe;, not balk , that makes things capable of enjoyments, 

| Wherefore it was fit that there ſhould be a ſafe proviſion made for the 
propagation and continuance of all the kinds of living Creatures, not 
onely of thoſe that are good, but of thoſe alſo that we raſhly and inconſi- 
derately Call ev; : For they are at leaſt good to enjoy themſelves, and 
ro partake of the bounty of their Creator, But if they grow noiſome and 
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troubleſom to us, we have both power and right to curb them : For there 


a 
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is no queſtion but weare more worth then they, or any of the brute 
Creatures, | _ | Y 

8. But coreturn to the preſent point in hand ; There are alſo other 
maniteſt tootſteps of Providence which the Generation of living Crea- 
tures will diſcover to us; as for Example, the manner of Procreation of 
Fiſhes and Birds, For there being that notable difference in Animals, 
that ſome of them are Oviparoxs, others YViviparows z that the Tema 


( as Philo comprehends them by that general term ) that Fiſhes and Birds 


ſhould be Oviparowe,is a plain ſign of Counſel and Providence, For though 
it will ge granted that their Species might continue and ,ſubſiſt though 
they had been /;viparoy:, yet it would have brought their Individuals 
to very {mall numbers. ow | 

For as for Fiſhes, fince Graſs and Herbs are no fruit of the Sea, it was 
neceſſary that they ſhould feed one upon another, and therefore that they 


. - ſhould multiply in very great plenty ; which they could not have done 


any thing near to that fulneſs they now do, if they had been Yiviparone, 
as four-footed Beaſts are : But being now 0v#paroze, and the leſſer kinds 
of them ſo many ar firſt, and ſencing forth ſuch infinite numbers of 


_ Spawn, their generations are neither extind nor ſcanted, bur are as plen- 
tiful as any Creatures on the Land, 


And the reaſon why Birds are Oviparews and lay Eggs, but do not 
bring forth their yong alive, is, becauſe there might be more plenty of 
themalſo, and that neither the Birds of prey, the Serpent nor the Fowler, 
ſhould ſtreighten their generations too much. For if they had been Yivi- 
paroxs, the burthen of their womb, if they had brought forth any com- 
petent number at a time, had been ſo big and heavy, that their wings 


would have failed them, and ſo every body would have had the wit to 


eatch the Old one, Or if they brought but one or two at a time, they 
would have been troubled all the year long with feeding their young, or 
bearing them in their womb : beſides there had been a neceſfity of too 
frequent Venery, which had been very prejudicial to their dry carcaſes, 
It was very reaſonable therefore that Zirds ſhould propagate ! by laying of 
ET77S, : $2 

y' But this is not all the advantage we ſhall make of this Conſidera- 
tion. - I demand further, W hat is it that makes the B#rd to prepare her 
Neſtwiththat Artifice, to fit upon her Eggs when ſhe has laid them, and 
to diſtinguiſh berwixt theſe and heruſeleſs Excrement 2 Did the learn it 
of her Mother before her 2 or rather does ſhe not doe ſhe knows not 


- what; but yet what ought to be done by the appointment of the moſt ex- 
quifite Knowledge thatis 2 Wherefore ſomething elſe has knowleage for | 


her, which is the Maker and Contriver of all things, the 0mniſcient and 
Omnipotent God, ZR OS ITED 

And though you may reply, that the Hatching of their Eggs is ne-. 
ceſſary, elſe their generations would ceaſe ; yet Ianſwer, that all che Cir- 
cumſtances and Curioſities of Breoding them are not neceflary : for they 
might have made ſhifr on the ground 1n the Graſs, and not made them- 


. ſelves ſuch curious and ſafe Nefts in Buſhes and Trees, Belides, if all 
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things wereleft to Chayce, itis far eaſier to conceive that there ſhould 
have been no ſuch things as Birds, then that the 6/;nd Matter ſhould ever 
have ſtumbled on ſuch lucky Inſtin&ts as they that ſeem but barely 
neceſlary. a. ; 

10, But you'l objec, that the 0ftrich lays Eggs and hatches them 

' not, ſo that theſe things are rather by Chance then Providence. But this 

rather argues a more exquiſite diſcerning Providence, then is any Argu- - 
ment againſt it. For the heat of the ground (like thoſe overs in «Egypt 
Diodorms ſpeaks of ) whereon ſhe lays them, proves effectual for the pro- 
duction of her young, So Nature tyes not the Female to this tedious 

= ſervice where it is needleſs and uſeleſs; as in Frſhes alſo, who whgn they 
| have ſpawn'd, are diſcharg'd of any further trouble': which is a moſt 
manifeſt diſcovery of a very curious and watchfull Zye of Providence, 
which ſuffers nothing to be done ineptly and in vain, | 
11, I will only make one advantage more of this Speculation of the 
Birth of Animals, and then paſs onto what remains, Ir is obſerved by 
thoſe that are more attentive watchers of the works of Nature, that the 
fetws is framed out of ſome homogeneal liquor or moiſture, in which there 
 1sno variety of parts of Matter to be contrived into bones and flcſh : 
bat as in an Eeze for Example, about the third day the Hen has ſate on ir, 
in that part ors Nature begins to ſer upon her work of efformation, all 

- is tarned into a Cryſtalline /:q#:d ſubſtance about her z as alſo ſeveral 
Inſedts arebred of little drops of dew ; ſo in all Gexerations beſides it is 
ſuppoſed by them, that Nature does as it were wipe clean the Table- 
book firſt, and then pourtray upon it what ſhe pleaſeth, And if this be 
her courſe,-to corrupt the ſubje&t Matter into as perfe& Privation of 
Form as ſhe may, that is, ro make it as howogeneal as ſhe can, _—_— 
and pliable to her Art and Skill ; it is to me very highly probable, it nor 

} neceſlary, that there ſhould be ſomething beſides this fuid Matter that 

| muſt changeit, alter and guideit into that wiſe contrivance of parts thar 

= Þ- afterwards we find it. For how ſhould the parts of this /;quid Matter ever 
come into this exquiſite Fabrick of themſelves? And this may convince 
aty Atheiſt, that there is a Subſtance beſides corporeal Matter ; which he 
is asS loath to admit of as that there is a God. | 

For there bcing nothing elſe in Nature but S»b/fantia or Modws, this 
power of contriving the /:q#;d Matter into fuch order and ſhape as it is 
being incompetible to the 1;quid Matter it ſelf, it muſt be the Modws of 
ſome other Subſtance latitant in the fluid Matter, and really diſtin- 
euiſhable from it 5 which is either the Soul, or ſome ſeminal Form or 
Archeas, as the Chymiſt calls it ; and they are all alike indifferent tome at 
this time, IT aiming here onely at a Subſtance beſides the Matter, that 
thence the 4the:ſt may be the more eafily brought off ta the acknow- 
ledgement of the Exiſtence of a God, '_ 

12. Nor can the force of this Argument be eluded , by ſaying the 
Matter is touched and infected by the life of the Female whiles ſhe bore 
the Fgge, or that her Phayſfie gets down into her womb. : 

For what life or phanſie has the Earth, which, as they ſay, gendred at 
firſt all Animals, Come ſtill 2 and what fimilicude is there betwixt a Bee 
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by 


the putrefi'd bodies of theſe Creatures * Ir is but ſome rude and general 


congruity of vital preparation that ſets this Arches on work rather then 


angther : As mere Choley engages the Phanſie to dream of firing of Guns 


ntation of fair Women and beautiful Children ; Phlegm transforms her 
into Water and Fiſhes ; and the ſhadowy Melancholy intangles her in 
collutation with old Hags and Hobgoblins, and frights her with dead 
mens faces in the dark, But I have dwelt on this Subje& longer then I 
intended, 


——— 


CHAP.X, 


T1, That the Fabrick of the Bodies of Animals argues a Deity * a namely 


the number and ſuuation of their Eyes and Ears; 2, As alſo of their 
Legs 3. The Armature of Beaſts, and their Uſe thereof, 4, of the 


general ſtructure of Birds and Fiſhes. 5. The admirable Fabrick of the 


Mole. 6. Cardan's rapture #pon the conſideration thereof, 7. of the 
Hare and Grey-hound, 8, Of the ſirutture of the body of the Camel. 
I, JF Come now to the laſt conſideration of Animals, the outward Shape 
and Fabrick of their Bodies 5 which when I have ſhew'd you that 
they might have been otherwiſe, and yet are made according to the moſt 


exquiſite pitch of Reaſon that the wit of Man can conceive of , it will na- 


turally follow that they were really made by Wiſdom and Providence, 
and conſequently That there is a God, AndTI demand firſt in general, con- 
cerning all thoſe Creatures that have Eyes and Ears, whether they mighc 
not have had only one Eye and one Eare apiece; and to make the (up- 
poſition more tolerable, had the Eye on the one ſide the head,and the Zare 
on the other ; or the Zare on the Crown of the head, and the Zye in the 
Forchead : for they might have lived and ſubſiſted though they had 
been no better provided for then thus, Bat it is evident that their having 
two Eyes and two Ears, ſo placed as they are, is more ſafe, more fightly, 
and more uſeful. Therefore that being made ſo conſtantly choice of 
which our own Reaſon deemeth beſt, we arerto infer, that that choice pro- 
ceeded from Reaſon and Counſel. Cs 

2, Again, I deſire ro know why there be no three-footed Beaſts, ( when 
I ſpeak thus, I do not mean Monſters, but a conſtant Speczes or kind of 
Animals) for ſuch a Creatureas that would make a limping ſhift to live 
as wellas they that have four, Or why have not ſome Beafts more then 
four feet, ſuppoſe ſx, and the two middlemoſ2t ſhorter then the reſt, hang- 


ing likethe wo legs of a Man a horſe-back by the horſe-{ides * For it is 


no hacder a thing for Nature to make ſuch frames of Bodies then others 
tht arewore elegant and uſetul. But the works of Nature being neither 


uſeleſs nor inept, ſhe muſt either be wiſe her ſelf, or be guided by ſome 
RE. higher 


; 


; 
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fighting of Armies ; Sang»ine figures the Imagination into therepre- 
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higher Principle of Knowledge As that Man that does nothing fooliſhly 
all the days of his life, is either wiſe himſelf, or conſules with them thar 
are (0, on 

3, And then again for the Armature of Beaſts, who taught them the 
uſe of their Weapons ? The Lion will not kick with his Feet, but he will 
ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with his Tail, that he will break the back of his En- 
counterer with ir, The Horſe will not ufe his Tail, unleſs againſt the 
buſie flyes, but kicks with his Feer with that force, that he lays his Ene- 
my on the ground, The 3 and Ram know the uſe of their Horns as 
well as the Horſe of his Hoofs. So the Bee and Serpent know their Stings, 
and the Bear the uſe of his Paw, Which things they know merely by 
natural inſtin&, as the Male knows the uſe of the Female, For they ga- 
ther not this skill by obſervation and experience, bur the frame of their 
nature carries them toit; as it is manifeſt in young Lambs that will butt 
before they have Horns. Thereforeit is ſome higher Providence that has 
made them of this nature they are, And this is evident alfo in Birds that 
will flutter with their wings when there 1s but a little Down upon them, 
and they as yet utterly unuſeful for flying. 
4. And now I have fallen upon the mention of this kind of Creature, 


let me make my advantage of that general ſtructure obſervable in them : 
The form of their Heads being narrow and ſharp, that they may the better 
cut the Aire in their (wift flight z and the ſpreading of their Tails parallel 
to the Horizon, for the better bearing up their Body ; for they might - 
have been perpendicular, as the Tails of Fiſhes in the water, Nor is it 
any thing that the Owl has ſo broad a face, for her flight was not to be fo 


(wift nor ſo frequent. p _ 
And as for Fiſhes, to ſay nothing how handſomly their G:/s ſupply the 
place of Lungs, and are repleniſh'd with the like plenty of 787ns and Arte- 
ries, that their blood may be cool'd by the J/ater, as it is in the Lures of 
other Animals by the Aire, we will take notice of more eaſte and vulgar 
conſiderations, The bladder of wind found in cheir Bodies, who can fay it 
is conveigh'd thither by chance, but that it is contriv'd for their more 
eaſie ſwimming? as alſo the manner of their Fins, which conſiſt of a 
number of griſtly bones long and ſlender like pins and needles, and a kind 
of a Skin betwixt, which is for the more exactneſs, and makes them thin 
and flat like 0ars, Which perfe& artifice and accuracy might have beer 
omitted, and yet they have made a ſhift to move up & down in the water, 
But I have fallen upon a Subject that is infinite and inexhauſtible , 
therefore, that I be not too tedious, I will confine my ſelf to ſome few 
Obſervations in ordinary Beaſts and Birds, ( that which is moſt known and 
obvious being moſt of all to our purpoſe ) and then I ſhall come to the 
contemplation of Mas. as 
5, And irfdeed what is more obvious and ordinary then a Mole ? and 
76 what more palpable Argument of Providence then ſhe £ The mem- 
ers of her body are ſo exa&ly fitted to her nature and manner of life: 
For her dwelling being under ground , where nothing is to be ſeen , Na- 
ture has ſo obſcurely fitted her with Eyes, that Naturaliſts can ſcarce 
agree whether ſhe have any Sight ar all or no, But for amends, what ſhe 
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nently conferr'd upon her ; for ſhe is exceeding” quick of hearine, And 
then her ſhort Tail and ſhort Legs , but broad Fore-feet armed with ſharp 


Claws, we ſee by the event to what purpoſe they are, ſhe o ſwiftly wor- 


king her ſelf under ground, and making her way o faſt in the Earth; as 


they that behold it cannot but admire it, Her Legs therefore are ſhort, 


that ſhe need dig no more then will ſerve the mere thickneſs of her 
Body ; and her Fore-feet are broad, that ſhe may ſcoup away much 


Earth at a time ; and little or no Ta/l ſhe has, becauſe ſhe courſes it not 


on the ground, like the Rat or Mowſe, of whole kindred ſhe is, but lives 
under -the Earth, and is fain to dig her ſelf a dwelling there : And ſhe 
making her way through ſo thick an Element, which will not yield eaſi- 
ly, as the Aire or the Yate, it had been dangerous to have drawn fo long 
a train behind her z for her Enemy might fall upon her Reer, and ferch 
her out betore ſhe had compleated, or had got full poſſeſſion of her 
MET” - RD 
6. Cardan, is ſo much taken with this Contemplation; that though I 
find: him often ſtaggering, yet here he does very fully and firmly profeſs 
that the contrivance of all things is from Wiſdom and Counſel : his words 
are ſo generous and ſignificant, that I hold them worth the tranſcribing. 


Palam eſt igitur, Naturam in cuntts ſollicitam mirum in modum fuiſſe, nes 


 obiter, ſed ex ſententia omnia previdiſſe; homineſque, quibus hoc bencfi- 


cium Dems largitus eſt, ut Cauſam rerum primam inveniant, participes eſſe 


zllins prime Nature; neque alterins eſſe geners Naturam que hec conſt i- 
tit, ab illorwm mente qui canſam eorum cur ita fatta ſint plene afſequi po- 
tuersnt, Thus forcibly has the due contemplation of Natere carried him 
beyond Nature and himſelf, and made him write like a Man rap'd into a 
 Vivine Ecſtahie. Se no OS 

7, But thereare as manifeſt foot-ſteps of Divine Providenre in other 
Creatures as in the Mole - as for Example, the Hare , whoſe temper and 
frame of body are plainly fitted on purpoſe for her condition, 

For why is ſhe made fo full of Fear and Yiezlancy, ever rearing up and 
liſtning whiles ſhe is feeding * and why is ſhe ſo exceeding ſwift of foot, 


and has her Eyes ſo promizent, and placed fo that ſhe can ſee berter be- 


| hind her then before © but that her fight is her onely ſafety ; and it was 


. needful for her perpetually to eye her purſuing enemie, againſt whom ſhe 
durſt never ſtand at the Bay, having nothing bur her long ſoft limber 
Ears to defend her. Wherefore he that made the Hare, made the Do 
alſo, and guarded her with theſe Properties from her eager foe, that ſhe 
might not be too eaſe a booty for him, and fo never be able to ſave her 
ſelt,or afford the Spectator any conſiderable paſtime. And that the Hare 
might not alwaies get away from the Grey-hound, ſee how exquiſitely his 
ſhape is fitted for the Courſe : For the narrowneſs and flenderneſs of his 
parts are made for {peed z and that ſeeming impertinent long Appenaix 
of his body, his Tazl, is made for more nimble turning, = 
8, There are other Animals alſo whoſe particular fabrick of Body 
does manifeſtly appear the Effect of Providence and Counſel, though Na- 
turaliſts cannot agree whether it be in che behalf of the Zeaſ? thus framed, 
- Is OO 


« __ of for her defence and warning of danger, ſhe has very emi- a 
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_. time of drought; and that his Legs being very long , he ought to have 
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ſuch is that Creature which, though it be Exotick, yer 
is ordinarily known by the name of a Came! + For why are thoſe bunches s 
on his back, but that rhey may be in ſtead of a Part-ſaddle to receive the 
burthen £ and why has he four knees, and his hinder Legs bending inwards, 
as alſo a Protwberancy under his Breaf to lean on, but that, being a all 


_ Creature, he might with eaſe Exec} down, and fo might the more gainly 
| beloaden*? 


But Carday will by no means have this the deſign of Nature, but 


that this frame of the Come/'s body is thus made for his own convenience: 


Far he being a Creature that lives and ſeeks his food in waſte and dry 
Deſarts, thoſe Bunches he would have Receptacles of redundant Moifture, 
from whence the reſt of his body is to be ſupply'd in a hard and tedious 


Knees behind and a knob beneath, to reſt his weary limbs in the wilder- 
neſs, by ſitting or kneeling in that poſtare he does; for he could not fo 
conveniently lie along, as the Horſe, or Afs, or other Creatures. But I 


_ ſhould not determine this to either alone, but take in both Cauſes, and 


acknowledge therein a richer deſign of Providence , that by this Frame 
and Artifice has gratifi'd both the Camel and his Maſter, OD 


CHAP. XI. 


I, Somme general Obſervables concerning Birds. 2, of the Cock, 3, of the 
Turkey-Cock. 4. of the Swan, Hern, and other Water-fowl. 5.0f the 
ap oye and mnx3gpope, and of the peculiarity of Sight in Birds of 
prey, 6. The Deſcription of the Bird of Paradiſe according to Cardan, 

7. The ſufſrages of Scaliger, Hernandes and Nierembergius, 8. Aldro- | 
vandus hs Objetions againſt her feeding on the dew onely,with what they © — 

might probably anſwer thereto, - 9, His Objettions againſt her manner of | 
Incubiture, with the like Anſwer. 10, What Properties they ave all fue _. 
agreed on, 11. In what Pighafetta and Clufius diſſent from them all, 
with the Author's conditional inclination to their judgement, 12, The 
main Remarkables in the ftory of the Bird of Paradiſe, 13. A ſupply 
from ordinary and known Examples 4s convittive or more convittive of 
a diſcerning Providence. 


I, VVE- paſs on now to the conſideration of Fowls or Birds, Where 
omitting the more general Properties, of having two Veatri- 

cles, and picking up ſtones to conveigh them into their ſecond Ventricle, 
the Gizzern; (which proviſion and inſtin& is a ſupply for the want of 
teeth; ) asalſo their having no Paps as Beaſts have, their young ones 
being nouriſhed ſo long in the Shell,- that they are preſently fit to be fed 
by the mourhes of the old ones, and unfit to ſuck by reaſon gf the ſhape 
and hardneſs of their Bills: ( which Obſervations plainly fignifie thar 
Nature does nothing ineptly and fooliſhly, and that therefore there is a 
Providence) 
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Providence) I (ball content my felt in taking nol 
frame of ſome few kinds of this Creature that farailiarly come into our 
ſight, ſuch as the Cock, the Duck, the Swan, and the like, 0 T8 

- 2, Idemand therefore concerning the Cock, why he has Spursar all 
or having them, how they come to be ſo fitringly placed, For ab, 1 
haye had none, or ſo miſplaced that they had been utterly uſcles. and ſo 
his courage and pleaſure in fighting had beea to no purpoſe, Nor are kis 
Comb and his Wattles in vain, Ge this are an Ornament becoming Is Mar- 
tial Spirit ; yeaan Armatare too, for the tugging of thoſe often excuſes 


the more uſefull parts of his Head from harm, * Thus fittingly does Na 


ture gratifie all Creatures with accommodations ſutable to their temper, 
and nothing is in vain. EN 0 
| 3. Norare we to cavil at the red pugger'd attire of the Turkey, and 
the long Excreſcency that hangs down over his Bill, when he ſwells with 
ride and anger : for it may be a Receptacle for his heated blood, that 
Fe ſuch free recourſe to his Read ; or he may pleaſe himſelf ia ir, as the 


| rude Indians, whoſe Jewels hang dangling at their Noſes. And ifthe 


Bird be pleaſur'd, we are not to be diſpleaſed, being always mindful that 
Creatures are made to enjoy themlelves as well as to ſerve us; and it is a 
oroſs piece of Ignorance and Raſticity ro think otherwiſe, 

4. Now for Swans & Ducks, and ſuch like Birds of the pyatey, it is ob- 
vious to take notice hozy well they are fitted for that manner of life,, For 
thoſe that ſwim, their Feet are framed for it like apair of oars, their 
Claws being conneRed with a pretty broad Membrane, and their Necks 
are long, that they may dive deep enough into the water, As alſo the 
Neck of the Hern, and ſuch like Fowl who live of Fiſhes, and are fain to 
frequent their Element, who walk on long ſtilts alſo like the people char 


. dwell in the Marſhes ; but their Claws have no fuch Membranes, for 


they had been but a hindrance to thoſe kind of Birds that onely wade in 
the water, and do not ſwim. | | 

. Ariſtotle is witty , in comparing the * long necks of theſe Water-fowls 
to an Axgle-Rod, and their long Bills to the Line and Hook. And adds 
alſo another obſervable concerning their /o»g Legs, that their Taz/: are 
therefore the ſhorter : though I do not much admire his reaſon, who 


makes them fo for want of matter that was ſpent upon the Legs. Bur the 


reaſon is, becauſe they are Birds leſs volacious ; and beſides, the poſture 
of their lonz Legs caſt backwards while they fly, ſupplies the office of a 
larger oppougcey, and ſo they are helps to their flying, whenas otherwiſe 
they would be a trouble and hindrance, Wherefore, as I. ſaid , their 
Tails are ſo ſhort, not becauſe the Matter was ſpent upon their Zegs, but 
becauſe their Lees ſupply the office of the Tail, according to that excel- 
lent Aphoriſm of * Ariftotle , #re mipigpger adv 278 prantw n vos anitt , 
Nature does nothing vainly and ſuperfluouſly. | 
Which is the reaſon Fiſhes have no Legs, though they have Fins; and 
that the Torpedo has no Fins at the ſides of his round body, bue onely at 
the ſides of his Tail, the breadrhand flatneſs of his body ſerving him in 
ſtead of fore-fins to ſwim with?! * But this ſpeculation of the Water-fow!s 
has engaged me amongſt the F:ſbes further  —_ : 
; | & 5, 
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5. Lſhall return, and make ſhort ſtay with the zirds , thoſe Martial 


| ones, I mean, and Birds of oY In which the Philoſopher has dbſerved 


ſhortneſs of Neck as fitteſt for frength ;, and that none of the gauLuwya, 
or Birds with crooked claws, have long Necks,or plain and ſtraight Beaks, 
but crooked, and that all carnivorous Birds that are forced ro hnnt for 
their prey,are ſuch. Tapoy 5 To wngPayy * yeroingy Þ eps To wartiy 
To Tolwror, Thw 5 agoQw aye yrxaic! am Gow TPIcty, And therefore 
their crooked Talons' are fic to hold faſt the live prey that otherwiſe 
would wriggle from them, and their crooked Beaks to tear their tough 
fleſh, ( as'1t were with a ſharp hook ) that with a plain Beak would not 
ſo eafily be riven in pieces. But the Bills of Geeſe and Ducks are quite of 
another form , but fit for rooting in the graund or mud, or ſhearing of 
herbs and graſs, and ſuch eafie manner of feeding, | 

T hat alſo is ingeniouſly obſerved of Ariſtotle concerning the gap 4u- 
yuye, that their Bodzes are but ſmall in compariſon of their' Wings, their 
oreateſt ſuccour lying in them if they were aſſaulted : Bur that more 
heavy Birds are otherwiſe provided for defence, namely either by Spurs 
that grow on their Legs,. or by the ſtrength and ſharpneſs of ſome ſingle 
cley in their Foot ; as I have obſerved in the Caſſoware or Emen, But he 
gives it for a Maxime, That the ſame Birds are never yapwrya and 
1x Ggpopa , never have crooked claws and ſpurs together, For the Arma- 
ture of Spwrs is fit onely for ſuch Birds as fight on the ground; but the 
crook-claw'd Birds are (carce well provided to tread upon it, And there- 
fore none of the heavy-bodied Fowl have crooked Talons. _ Eo 

But the greateſt obſervable in Nature concerning theſe Birds of Prey 
is the ſtrangeneſs of their Sight, For by a peculiar frame of their Eye 
they are inabled to-ſpy their booty from aloft in the Aire, and ſee beſt 
at that diſtance, ſcarce ſee at all near at hand, So they are both the 4r- 
cher and Shaft; taking aim afar off, and then ſhooting themſelves dire&ly 
upon the deſired Mark, they ſeiſe upon the prey having hit ir, The 
works of Providence are infinite : I will cloſe all with the deſcription of 
that ſtrange 3ird of Paradiſe , for the ſtrangeneſs has made it notorious, 

6, There is a Bird that falls down out of the Aire dead, and is found 
ſometimes in the Molucco Iſlands, that has no Feet at all. The bigneſs of 


| her Body and Bill, as likewiſe the form of them, is much-what as a Swal- 


low's ; but the ſpreading out of her Wings and Tail has no leſs compaſs 
then an Eagle's. She lives and breeds in the Aire , comes not near che 
Earth bur for her burial ; for the largeneſs and lightneſs of her Wings 
and Tail ſuſtain her without lafhitude. And the laying of her Eggs and 
brooding of her young is upon the back of the Male; which is made hol- 
low. as alſo the breaſt of the Female. for the more eafte incubation. Alſo 
two ſtrings like two Shoe-makers ends come from the hinder parts of 
the Male, wherewith it is conceived that he is faſtned cloſer to the Fe- 
male while ſhe hatches her Egges on the hollow of his back. The dew of 
Heaven is appointed her for food , her Region being too far removed 
from the approach of Flies and ſuch like Inſects, EE» 
This is the entire ſtory and Philoſophy of this miraculous , Bird in 
Caraayn, who profeſles himſelf to have ſeen it no leſs thea thrice , and to 


have 
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have deſcrib'd it accordingly, The Cqntrivances whereof, if the Matter 


were certainly trye, areas evident Arguments ofa Divine Providence, as 
that Copper- Ring , with the Greek * Inſcription upon it, was an undeni- 
able monument of the Artifice and finger of man. 

7- But that the reproach of oyer-much credylity may not lye upon 
Carden alone, Scaliger, who lay at catch with him to take him tripping 


whereever he could, cavils not with any thing in the whole Narration but 


the bigneſs of the Wings and [ittlenefi of the Body ; which he undertakes 
to correc from one of his own which was ſent him by orveſanuw from 
Favs. Ne he confirms what his Antagoniſt has wrote, partly by Hiſto- 
zy,and partly by Reaſon; affirming that himſelf in his own Garden found 


two little birds with membranaceous wings utterly devoid of Legs, their 


form was nearto that of a Bar's. Nor is he deterr'd from the belief of the 
perpetual flying of the Manucodiata, by the gaping of the feathers of her 
wings, ( which ſeem thereby leſs fit to (uftain her body) but further 
makes the narration probable by what he has abſerved in Kites hovering 
inthe Aire, as he ſaith, for a whole hour together without any flapping 
of their wings or changing place, And he has found alſa how ſhe may 
ſleep inthe Aire from the Example of Fiſhes, which he has ſeen ſleeping 
in the water without ſinking themſelves to the bottome , and without 
changing place, bur lying ſtock fill, pinunli tantum neſcio quid motiun- 
enle meditantes, onely wagging a little their fins, as heedleſly and un- 
concernedly as Horſes while they are aſleep wag their ears, to diſplace 


the flyes that fit upon them. Wherefore Scalizer admitting that the 


 Mauwucodiata is pexperually on the wing inthe Aire, he muſt of neceſlity 
admit allo #hat manner of Incubation that Carday deſcribes ; elſehow 
_ could their generations continue 2 : 

Franciſcu« Hernanges affirms the ſame with Cardas expreſly in every 
thing : as alſo. * Euſcbis Nierembergizs, who is ſo taken with the ſtory 
of this Bird, that he could not abſtain from celebrating her miraculous 
properties in a ſhort but elegant copie of Verſes ; and does after, though 
confidently oppoſed, aſſert the main matter again in Proſe. 

8, Such are the Suffrages of Cerden, Scaliger, Herwandes, and Nierenm- 
bergius, But Aldrovanaue rejects that Fable of her feeding av the dew of 
Heaven, and of her Incabiture on the back of the Male, with much ſcorn 
and ERaren, And as for the former, his reaſons are no waies contem- 
ptible, he alledging that Dew is near the Earth, and not at all times of 
the year, nor unleſs in clear dates, and that only in the Morning, and that 


the perpetual flying of the Bird muſt needs exhauſt her ſpirits ; laſtly,- 


that Dew i$ a body not perfectly-enongh mixt, or heterogeneal enough 
for food, nor the hard Bill of the Bird made for ſuch eaſy uſes as ſipping 

this ſoft moiſture, | 
To which ] know not what Cardar and the reſt would anſwer, unleſs 
this, That they mean by Dew the more unctuous maiſture of the Aire, 
which as it may not be alike every where, ſo theſe Birds may be fitted 
with a natural fagacity to finde it out where it is: Thar there is Dew in 
this ſenſe day and night ( as well as in the morning) and in all ſeaſons of 
the year; and therefore a conſtant ſupply of moiſture and oe to 
| their 
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their perpetual flying, which they more copiouſly imbibe by reaſon of 


their exerciſe : That the thicker parts of this moiſture ſtick and convert 


into Fleſh, and that the lightneſs of their feathers is ſo great, that their 


pains in ſuſtaining themſelves are not overmuch: That What is homogeneal 
& {imple to our ſight, is fit enough to be the rudiments of Generation (all 
Animals being generated of a kind of clear Cryſtalline liquour ) and that 
therefore it may be alſo of N#trit;on - That orpine and Sea- Houſe-leck 
arenouriſhed and grow being hung in the Aire, and that Duck-weed has 
its root no deeper then near the upper parts of the Water: and laſtly, 
T hat the Bills of theſe Birds are for their better flying, by cutting the 
way, and for better ornament ; for the rectifying alſo and compoſing of 
their feathers, while they (wim in the Aire with as much eaſe as Swans 
doin the Rivers, F | EE 
'9, Tohis great impatiency againſt their mauner of Incubation they. 
would haply return this Anſwer ; That the way is not ridiculous, bur, 
it may be, rather neceſlary, from what Aldrovandus himſelf not onely 
acknowledges, but contends for, namely,that they have yo Feet at all, For 
hence it is manifeſt that they cannot light on the ground, 'nor any where 
reſt on their bellies and be able to get on wing again; [becauſe they 
cannot creep out of holes of rocks, as Swifts amd ſuch like ſhort-footed 


Birds can, they having no Feet ar all to creep with. Beſides, as Ariſtotle 


well argues concerning the long Legs of certain Water- Fowl, that they 
were made ſo long becauſe they were to wade in the water and catch Fiſh, 


adding that excellent Aphoriſm, Ta 4 opera mpos To epyor 1 Puors Toit! 


&M 4 To #p9go! mpes Ta opyava* ſo may we rationally conclude, will they 
ſay, that as the long Legs of theſe Water-fow! imply a defign of their 
hanting the Water, ſo want of Legs in theſe Manncodiats's argue they are 


never tocome down to the Earth, becauſe they can neither ſtand there, 


nor goe, nor cet off again, Andif they never come on the Earth or a 
other reſting-place, where can their Eggs be lay'd or hatched but on the 
back of the Males 
Beſides that Carden pleaſes himſelt with that Antiphonie in Nature, 
that as the Oſtrich being a Bird, yet never flies in the Aire; fo this Bird 
of Paradiſe ſhould alwayes be in the Aire, and never reſt upon the Earth. 
And as for Aldrovendac his preſumption from the five ſeveral Manuco- 
diata's that he had ſeen, and in which he could obſerve no ſuch figuration 
of parts as imply'd a fitneſs for ſuch a manner of Incubation, Cardan will 
anſwer, my ſelf has ſeenthree and Scaliger one, who both agree againſt 
Ou, | 
: 10, However, you ſee that both Cardan, Aldrovandus and the reſt 


do joyntly agree inallowing the Manxcoaiata no feet, as alſo in TG 


her with two ſtrings hanging at the hinder parts of her body; whic 
Aldrovanduc will have to be.in the Female as well as the Male, though 
Cardan's experience reached not fo farre. | 
I1, But Pighafetta and Cluſiws will eafily end this grand controverſy 
betwixt Cardan and Aldrowandu:, it it betrue which they report, and if 
they ſpeak of the ſame kind of Birds of Paradiſe, ' For they both afirm 
that they have Feet a palme long, and that with all confidence imaginable, 
Bur 
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'But Nierembergius on the contrary affrems, that one that was an eye- © 
witneſs, and that had taken up one of theſe Birds newly dead, rold him 


_ that it had no Feet all, Johnſton alſo gives his ſuffrage with Nierember- 
| eiws. in this, thouth with Aldrovandus he rejefts the manner of their 
Incubation. Thos. 


Burt unleſs they can raiſe themſelves from the 2round by the Kine of 
ſome of the feathers of their Wings, or rather by virtue of thoſe nervous 
Arings which they may have a power to ſtiffen when they are alive, by 
transfuſing ſpirits into them , and make them ſerye as well in ſtead of 
Legs. to raiſe them from the ground. as to hang wpon the boughs of 
Trees by, (a flight thing being able to raiſe or hold up their light feathery 
bodies in the Aire, as a ſmall twig will us in the Water ; ) I ſhould rather 
incline to the teſtimony of Pighaferta and Cluſius then to the judgment 

__of the reſt, and believe thoſe Mariners that told him , that the Legs are 

_ pulled off by them that take them, and exeanterate them and drie them in 
the Sun, for either their private uſe or ſale. | Fe IE 
Which Concluſion would the beſt ſalve the credit of Ariſtotle who 
long fince has ſo peremptorily pronounced , "Ol: ayyoy ugvor 8d Buy, Fiore Ante 
eazep vduringy payer bay ing9us , That there i not any Bird that onely flies, as 

' rhe Fiſh onely ſwims. | | 

'12, But thus our Bird of Paradiſe is quite flown and vaniſhed into a 
Figmenr or Fable, Burt if any one will condole the loſs of ſo convincing 
an Argument for a Providence that fits one thing to another, 1 muſt take 
the freedom to tell him, that unleſs hebe a greater admirer of Novelt 
then a ſearcher into the indiſſoluble conſequences of things, I ſhall ſupply 
his Medications with what of this nature is as tronsly concluſive, and 
re-mind him that it will be his own reproach if he cannot ſpy as clear an 
inference from an ordinary Truth, as from eicher an Uncertainty or a 
 Fiftion, And in this regard the bringing this doubtful narration into 
play may not juſtly ſeem to no purpoſe, it carrying fo ſerious and caſti- 
_ gatory apiece of pleaſantry with it, 
The Manucoatata's living on the Dew 1s no part of the Convictiveneſs 
of a Providence in this ſtory : But the being ſo excellently-well provided 

| of Wings and Feathers, tanta levitatts ſupelleftile exornata, ( 4S Nierem- 

E bergius ſpeaks) being ſo well furntſhed with all the advantages for hght- 
neſs that it ſeems harder for her to ſink down ( as he conceits ) then to be 

ornup in the Aire ; thata Bird thus fitred for that Region ſhould have 

no Legs to ſtand on the Earth, this would be a conſiderable indication 

of a diſcriminative Providence that on purpoſe ayoids all ufeleſnefs and 

ſ{uperfluities, 

The other Remarkable, and it is a notorious one, is the Cavity on 

: the back of the Male and in the breaft of the Female, tor Incubation, 

HE And ftiefhird and laſt, the uſe of thoſe ſtrings, as Carden fuppoſes, for 

the better keeping them together in this Incubiture, | 
Ef theſe conſiderations of this ſtrange Story ſtrike fo ſtrongly upon 

thee as to convince thee of a Providence , think it humour and not judg- 

ment, if what I put in lieu of them, and is but ordinary, have not the 

ſame force with thee. 
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13, Fortis not the Fiſhe's wanting Feet, ( as we obſerved before ) ſhe 


| being ſufficiently ſupply'd with Fins in ſo thick an Element as the Water, 


as great an Argument for a Providence , as fo light a Bird's wanting Feet 
in that th;z»ner Element of the Arre, the extreme lightneſs of her furni- 


ture being approportionated to the thinneſs of that Element? And is 


not the ſame Providence ſeen, and thar as conſpicuouſly, in allotting bur 
very ſhort Legs to thoſe Birds that are called Apoaes ( both in Plinze and 


Ariftecte,) upon whom ſhe has beſtow'd ſuch large and ſtrong Wings, 


and a power of flying ſo long and ſwift, as in giving no Legs at all to the 


Manscodiata, who has ſtill a greater power of Wing and lightneſs of 


body ? Yo” T | 

: And as for the Cavities on the back of the Male and in the breaſt of 
the Female, is that deſign of Nature any more certain and plain then in 
the Genital parts of Male and Female in all kind of Animals : Whar 
oreater Argument of Conpſel and Purpoſe of fitting one thing for ano- 
ther can there be then that? And it we ſhould makea more inward 
ſearch into the contrivances of theſe parts in an ordinary Hey, and con- 
{ſider how or by what force an Egge of ſo great growth and: bigneſs is 
tranſmitted from the 0Ovarium through the Infandibulum into the pro- 
ceſſus of the uterws, ( the Membranes being ſo thin and the paſſage (o 
very ſmall to ſee to) the Principle of that Motion cannot be thought 
leſs then Divine. And if you would compare the protuberant Paps or 
Teats in the females of Beaſts with that Cavity in the Breaſt of the ſhe- 
AManucodiata, whether of them think you is the plainer pledge of a knoyy- 
ing and deſigning Providence ? 

And laſtly, for the Strings that are conceived to hold together the 
Male and Female in their Incubiture, what a toy is.it, if compared with 
thoſe inviſible links and ties that engage api Birds to fit upon 
their Eggs, they having no viſible allurement to ſuch a tedious ſervice ? 


Ls ET — 


CHAP. ATE 


I. That there is not an ampler Teſtimony of Providence then the ſtrufture 
of mans Body, 2. The ſafeneff of the gone of the Eyes, 3. Their 


exquiſite fittedneſi to their uſe. 4, The ſuperadded advantage of Muſcles 


to the Eye. 5. The admirable contrivance of Muſcles in the whole 
Body, 6, The fabrick of the Heart and of the Veins. 7, of the Teeth 
js; of the Joynts, of the Arms and Legs, 8, Of the hinder parts of the 
Body, and Head, Vertebrz, Nails, Bones, &c. 9, That there i pro- 
portionably the ſame evidence of Providence in the Anatomie of all Bo- 


dies as in that of Man, 10. The ſottiſhneſs of them that are not convin- 


ced from theſe Conſiderations. 11. Of the Paſſons in Man, and parti- 
cularly that of Devotion, 12, Of the Paſſions of Animals, and their 
Uſefulneſs to themſelves; 13. As alſo to Man, The ridiculous Anti- 
pathie of the Ape to the Snail, 14, How inept and fruſtraneous 4 Paſ- 
{ion Religion would be in Man, if there were neither God wor Spirit in 

| the 
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_ the World. 15, The outrageous Miſtake of Nature in implanting this 
Property of Religion in Man, if there be no Gol, 16. The neceſſary | 
cauſe of Diſorder in Man's nature, 17. The exquiſite ftneſs that there h 
ſhould be ſuch a Creature as Man upon Earth. 18. That the whole 


_ Creation and the ſeveral parts thereof are an undeniable Demonſtration 
that there « a God. = 1 


I. PUT we needed not to have rambled fo far out into the works of 

2 Nature, to ſeek out Arguments to prove a God, we being fo plen- 
tifully furniſh'd with that at home which we took the pains to ſeek for 
abroad; ;For there can be no more ample teſtimony ofa God and Provs- 

| denc4fthen the frame and ſtrudfure of our own Bodies, The admirable Ar- 
tificewheredt Galen, though a mere Naturaliſt, was ſo taken with, that 

_ he couldnot bur adjudge the honour of a Hymy to the wiſe Creator of it, 

- Thecontrivance of the whole and every particular is ſo evident an argu- 
ment of exquiſite skill in che Maker, thar-.if I ſhould purſue all that ſuits 
to my purpoſe it would amount to an intire Volume, I ſhall therefore 
onely hint at ſome few things,/ leaving the reſt to be ſupply'd by Anato- . 
miſts, And I think there is no man that has any skill in that Art, bur 

' - will confeſs, the more dihigently and accurately the Frame of our Body is 

examined, 1t is found the more exquiſitely conformable to our Dn, 

Judgement and Deſire, So that ſuppoſing the ſame matter that our Bo- 

dies are made of, ifit had been in eur own power to have made our 
ſelves, we ſhould have framd our ſelves no otherwiſe then we are. 


| \ 2, Toinſtancein ſome particular. As in our Eyes, the namber, the ſ- 
| | tuation, the fabrick of them is ſuch that we can excogitatenothing to be 
"| | added thereto, orto be altered, either for their Beauty, Safety or Uſe- 


fulneſs, Bur as for their Beazty, I will leave it rather to the delicate wit 
and pen of Poets and amorous perſons, then venture 'upon o tender and 
nice a SubjeR with my ſeverer ſtyle : Twill onely note how ſafely they 
are enarded, and fitly framed out for the xſe they are intended. The Brow 
and the Noſe ſaves them from harder ſtrokes : but ſuch a curious part as 
the Eye being neceſlarily liable to miſchief from ſmaller matters, the 
ſweat of the Forehead is fenced off by thoſe tio wreaths of hair which 
we call the Eye-browsz and the: Zye-lids are fortifi'd with little ſtiff 
briſtles, as with Pal:ſadoes, againſt the aſſault of Flies and Gnats, and ſuch 
like bold Animalcula, Beſides, the wpper-lid preſently claps down, and 
is as good a fence as a Portcullss « <% the importunity oft the Enemy : 
which is done alſoevery night, whether there be any preſent aſſault or no ; 
as if Nature kept garriſon in this Acropolzs of Man's body, the Head, and 
| look'd that ſuch laws ſhould be duly obſerv'd as were moſk for his 
ſafety. _ 
5 Aud now for the Uſe of the Eye, which is Srght, .it 1s evident that 
this, Organ is ſo- exquiſitely tramed for that purpoſe, that not the leaſt- 
curiofity can be added, For, firſt, the Z/»mour and Twnicles are purely 
Tranſparent, to let in Light and Colours untoul'd and-unſophiſticated by 
any inward tincture. And then again, the parts of the Eye are made Cor- 
vex, that there might be. a direction ot, many rayes coming from one 
P22 ; POINT 
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point of the Object uato one poinc anſwerable in the bottom of the Zye ; 
ro which purpoſe the Cryſallize Humour is of great moment, and without 
which the fight would be very obſcure and weak. Thirdly, the Tuzicz 
Uvea has a Muſculous power, and can dilate and contra that round hole 
in it Which is called the Pupil of the Eye, for the berter moderating the 
tranſmiſſion of light, Fourthly , the inſide of the Uwez is black d like 
the wails of a Tennis-court, that che rayes falling upon the Retina, may 
not, by being rebounded thence upon the Uvea, be returned from the U- 
vea upon the Retina again for ſucha repercuſſion would make the fight 
more confuſed. Fifthly, the Twnica Arachmades, which invelops the Cry- 
ftaline Humour, by virtue of its Proceſſu Cil:ares can thruſt forward or 
draw back that precious uſeful part of the Fye, as the nearneſs or diſtance 
of the Obje& ſhall require, Sixthly & laſtly, the Tuxica Retine is white, 


for the better and more true reception of the feczes of things, (as they. 


ordinarily call them ) as a white Paper is fitteſt to receive thoſe Images in 


| adark room, If the wit of Man-had been to contrive this 0re«s for him- 
ſelf, what could he have poſſibly excogitated more accurate * Therefore + 


to think that were Motion of the Matter, or any other blind Cauſe, could 
have hit ſo punQually, ( for Creatures might have ſubfiſted without this 
accurate proviſion ) is to be either mad or ſottiſh, 


4. And the Zye is already fo jerfe##, that I believe the Reaſon of Man 


would have eafily reſted here, and admir'd at its own contrivance : for he 
being able to move his whole Head upward and downward and on ever 

fide, might have unawares thought himſelt ſufficiently well provided for, 
But Nature has added Muſcles alſo ro the Eyes, that no Perfe&ion might 


be wanting : For we have oft occaſion to weve ovr Eyes our Head bein 


#vmoved, 2s in reading and viewing more particularly any Object ſet be- 
fore us: and that this may be done with more eaſe and accuracy, ſhe has 
furniſh'd chat Organ with no leſs then fix ſeveral Muſcles, 


$5. And indeed this framing of Muſcles not only in the Eye, but in the 


whole Body, is admirable. For is it not a wonder that even all our fleſh 
ſhould beſo handſomly contriv'd intodiſtin& pieces, whoſe Riſe and In- 
ſertions ſhould be with ſuch advantage, that they do ſerve with ſuch eaſe 
ro.move ſome part of the Body or other 4 and that the parts of our Body 

a; only ſo conveniently as will ſerve us to walk and ſubfift 
by, bur thar they are able to move every way imaginable that will ad- 
vantage us? For we can fling our Legs and Arms upwards and down- 
wards, backwards, forwards and-tound, as they that ſpin, or would 
ſpread a Mole-hill with their feer, To ſay nothing of Reſþiration , the 
conſtriction of the Diaphragme for the keeping cown the Guts, and ſo 
enlarging the Thorax, that the Lungs may have play, and the afſiſtance 
of the inward 1ntercoſtal Muſcles in deep Suſpirations, when we take more 
large gulps of Aire ro cool our heart overcharged with Love or Sor- 


_ row : nor of the curious fabrick of the 7 arynx , fo well fitred with 


Muſcles for the modulation of the Yoice, tunable Speech, and delicious 
Singing : nor, laſtly, of Nature's ſo induſtriouſly perforating the Ter- 


tranſmitting of the Texdons of the third Joynts through them. 
; .. 6. You 


doxs of the ſecond Joynts both of Fingers and Toes, and her fo careful 
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through the Heart, and-is ſent thence away warm to comfort and cheriſh 
the reft of the Body : For which purpoſe alſo the Yaluvulein the Yeixs are 
made, that the Blood may the more eafily aſcend upwards, 


7, But Iwill rather inſiſt upon ſuch things as are eafie and intelligible 


even to Idiots, who if they can but tell the Foynts of their Hands or know 


the uſe of their Teeth, they may eaſily diſcover it was Counſel, not Chance, 


that created them, For why have we three Foynts in our Legs and Arms, 
as alſo inour Fisgers, but that it was much better then having. but two, or 
four ? And why are our fore-teeth ſharp like chieſels to cut, but our #»- 
ward-teeth broad to grind, but that this is more exquiſite then havin 
them all ſharp or all bread, or the fore-teeth broad and the other ſharp ? But 


we might have madea hard ſhift to have lived though in that worſer con- 


_ dition, Again, why are the Teeth ſo luckily placed, or rather why are 


there not Teeth inother bones as well as in the jaw-bones ? for they might. 


have been as capable as theſe, But thereaſon is, Nothing is done foo- 
liſhly nor in vain; that is,-there is a D:iwine Providence that orders all 
things. Again, to ſay nothing of the inward curioſity of the Zgre,why is 
thit outward frame of it, but that it is certainly known that it is for the 
bettering of our Hearing ? iP, 


8, I wight adde to theſe, that Nature has made the hindmoſt parts of 


our body which weft upon moſt fleſby, as providing for our Eaſe, and 


making us a natural Cuſhion, as wellas for inſtruments of Morion for 
- our Thighs and Legs, She has made the hinder part of the Head more 
ſtrong, as being otherwiſe unfenced againſt falls and other caſualties. She 


| has made the Back-bone of ſeveral Yertebre, as being more fir to bend, 


more tough, and leſs in danger of breaking,then if they were all one intire 
bone without thoſe griſtly JunRures, She has ſtrengthned our Fingers 
and Toes with Nails, whereas ſhe might have ſent out that ſubſtance at 
the end of the firſt and ſecond joynt ; which had not been {o handſome 
nor uſeful, nay rather ſomewhat troubleſome and hurtful, And laſtly, 
the has made all the Zoxes devoid of ſenſe, becauſe they were to bear the 
weight of themſelves and of the whole Body, And therefore if they had 
had ſenſe, our life had been painful continually and dolorous, 

- 9. And what ſhe has done for s, ſhe has done proportionably in the 
contrivance of all other Creatures ; {o that it is maniteſt that a Divine Pro- 
vidence ſtrikes through all things, | 

io, And therefore things being contrived with ſuch exquiſite Coins) 
as if the moſt watchful wiſdexs imaginable did attend them, to ſay they 
are thus framed without the aſſiſtance of ſome Principle that has Wiſdom 
init, and that they come to paſs from Chance or ſome other blind un- 
knowing Original, is ſullenly and humorouſly to aſſert a thing becauſe we 
will aſſert it, and under pretence of avoiding Superſtition, to fall into that 
which is the onely thing that makes Superſtition it ſelf hatefal or ridicu- 
lous, that is, a wilful and groundleſs adhering to conceits without any 
ſupport of Reaſon, | 


H 2 11, And 


.. 6, You may adde ro theſe the notable contrivance of the Heart, its 
two Yentricles and its many Yalvule,.fo fram'd and ſituated as is.moſt 
fit for the reception and tranſmiſſion ofthe Blood, which comes about 
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17. And now I have conſidered the fitneſs of the parts of Mans Body 


| for the good of the whole, let me but conſider briefly the firneſs of the 


Paſſions of his Mind, whether proper, or common to him with the reſt of 
Animals, as alſo the fitneſs of the whole May as he is part of the Univerſe, 
and then I ſhall conclude, EET , 
And it. is manifeſt that Anger does ſo aQuate the Spirits and heighten 
the Courage of men and þeaſts, that it makes them with more eaſe break 
through the difficulties they encounter, Fear alſo is for the ayoiding of 
danger, and Hope isa pleaſant” premeditation of enjoyment , as when a 
Dog expects till his Maſter has done picking of the bone, But rhereis 
neither Hope, nor Fear, nor Hate, nor any peculiar Paſſion or Inſtin& in 
Byutes, that is in vain : 'why ſhould we then think that Nature ſhould 


' miſcarry more in »« then in any other Creature, or ſhould be ſo careful in 


the Fabrick of our Boa, and yet ſo forgetful or unlucky in the framing of 
the Faculties of our S2uls; that that Fear that is ſo peculiarly natural to 
us, Viz, the Fear of a Deity, (ſhould be in vain, and that pleaſant Hope and 
Heavenly Joys of the Mind which man is naturally capable of, with the 
earneſt direction of his Spirit towards God, ſhould haye no real Obje& in 
the world ; and ſo Religiozs affeFion which . Nature has ſo plainly im- 
planted inthe Soul of Man ſhould be tonouſe, but either to make him 
ridiculous or miſerable * Whenas we find no Paſff70z or Aﬀettion in Brutes, 
either common or peculiar , but what is for their good and welfare. 

I2, For it is not for nothing that the Hare is ſo fearful of the Dog, 
and the Sheep of the Wolf : and if there be either Fear or Enmity in ſome 
Creatures for which we cannot eafily diſcern any reaſon in reſpe&t of 
themſelves, yet we may well allow of it as reaſonable in regard of us, and 
£0 be to good purpoſe, But I think it is manifeſt chat Symparhy and 
Antipathy, 1. ove and Enmity, Averſation, Fear, and the like, are notable 
whetters and quickners of the Spirit of Lite inall Animals; and that 
their being obnoxious to Dangers and Encounters does more cloſely 
knit together the vital Powers, and makes them more ſenſibly reliſh 
their preſent Safety 5 and they are more pleaſed with an Eſcape rhen if 
they had never met with any Danger, Their greedy aſſaults alſo one up- 
on another while there is hope of Victory highly gratifies them both : 
and if one be conquer'd and f[ain, rhe Conqueror enjoys a freſh improve- 
ment of the pleaſure of life, the Triumph over his Enemy. Which things 
ſeem to me tobe contriv'd eyen in the behalf of theſe Creatures them- 
ſelves, that their vital heat and moiſture may not always onely ſimber in 
one ſluggiſh tenour , but ſometimes boil up higher and ſeethe over , the 
oy of Life being more ordinarily kindled upon ſome emergetit oc- 
caſion, 

13, Butitis without Controyerſie that theſe peculiar Paſſ/ons of Anji- 
mals many of them are »ſef#! ro Men, ( as that of the Lizard's enmity 
againſt 'the Serpent,) all of them highly gratifie his Contemplitive fa- 
culty, ſome ſeem on purpoſe contriv'd to make his Worſhip merry : For 
what could Nature intend elſe in that Antipathy berwixt the Ape and 
Snail, that that Beaſt rhat ſeems ſo boldly to claim kindred of Mn from 
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the reſemblance of his outward ſhape, ſhould have o little Wir or Cou- 
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rage 25 to run awiy from a Snail, and very ruefully and frightfully to 
[ 


and PRI tells the whole Story ? 


I4, But that Nature ſhould implant in Man ſuch -a ſtrong propenſfion to 
Religion, which is the Reverence of 4 Deity, there being neither God nor 


* 


back, as being afraid ſhe would follow him, as Eraſmas more largely 


nt. 


JJ 


See alſo John-. 
ſton, Hiſtor, 
Natur, de 


Ruadruped. 
Lb. 3. titul.s. 


Angel nor Spirit inthe world, is ſuch a Slur committed by her, as there «4-2. 


can be in no wiſe excogitated any, Excuſe. For if there were a higher 


| Species of things to laugh at us as we do at the Ape, it might ſeem more 


tolerable, But there can be no end, neither ludicrous nor ſerious, of this 
Religious property in Man, unleſs there be ſomething of an higher Nature 
then himſelf in the world. Wherefore Rel:zg1on being convenient to no 


other Species of things beſides Man, it ought to be convenient at leaſt 
for himſelf : But ſuppoſing there were no God,, there can be nothing 


worſe for Man then Religion, 


15. For whether we look at the External Effeds thereof, ſuch as are 
bloody Maſſacres, the diſturbance and ſubverſion of Commonweals, K ing- 
doms and Empires, moſt ſavage Tortures of particular perſons, the extir-= 
pating and dispoſſeſiion of whole Nations, as it hath hapned in America. 
where the remorſeleſs Span:ards, in pretence of being educated in a ber: 


ter Religion then the Americans, vilified the poor Natives ſo much, that - 


they made nothing of knocking them on the head merely to feed their 
dogs with them ; with many ſuch unheard of Cruelties : Or whether we 
conſider the great affliction that that ſevere Governeſs of the life of 
Man brings upon: thoſe Sewls ſhe ſeiſes on, by affrighting horrours of Con- 
ſcience, by puzling and befooling themin the tree uſe of their eo and 
putting a bar to more large ſearches into the pleaſing knowledge of N4- 
ture, by anxious cares and dilquieting fears concerning their ftare/in the 
Life to come, by curbing them 1n their natural and kindly exjoywents of 


the Life preſent, and making bitter all the pleaſures and contentments 


of ir by ſome checks of Conſcience and ſuſpicions that they doe ſome- 


_ thing now that they -may rue eternally hereafter z beſides thoſe inet- 


fable Agonies of Mind that they undergoe that are more generouſly Re- 
ligious, and contend after the participation of the Divine Nature, they 
being willing , though with unſpeakable pain, to be corn from them- 
ſelves to become one with that Univerſal Spirit that ought to have the 


- guidance of all things, and by an unſatiable deſire after that jift and de- 


corous temper of Mind ( whereby all Arrogancy ſhould ntterly ceaſe in 
us, and that which is due to God, that is, all that we have or can doe, 
ſhould be lively and ſenſibly attributed to him, and we folly and heartily 


acknowledge our ſelves to be nothing, that is, be as little elated, or no 


more reliſh the glory and praiſe of Men, then if we had done nothing or 
were not at all in being) do plunge themſelves into fuch damps and 


deadnefs of Spirit , that to be buried quick were leſs torture by far then | 


ſuch dark privations .of all the joys of life, then fuch ſad and heart- 


ſinking Mortifications : I ſay, whether we conſider theſe inward pangs 
of the Soul; or the external outrages cauſed by Religion (and Religions 
pretence will animate men to the committing ſuch violences as bare Re:- 
ſon and the fingle Paſſions of the Mind unback'd with the fary of Su- 

_ H 3 perſtjtion 
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perſtition will never venture upon ) it is manifeſt that if there wergno 


God, no Spirit, no Life to come, it were far better that there were no ſich 
Relizious propenſions in Mankind as we ſee univerſally there are, 


For the fear of heLa Magiſtrate, the convenience of mutual aide 
and ſupport, and the natural ſcourge and plague of Diſeaſes would con- 
tain men in ſuch bounds of F#ſtice, Humanity and Temperance, as would 
make them more clearly and undiſtuxbedly happy, then they are-now 
capable of being from. any advantage- Relzgion does to either publick 


State or private perſon, ſuppoſing there were no God. 


Wherefore this Religious Affection which Nature has implanted and 
as ſtrongly rooted in Maa as the fear of Death. or the love of Women, 
would be the moſt enormous flip or bungle ſhe could commit; fo thar 
ſhe would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt AR, in this contrivance of the na- 
ture of Man, that in ſtead ofa Plavdzte ſhe would deſerve to be hifſed off 
the Stage. Ee | 

16. But ſhe having done all things elſe ſo wiſely, let us rather ſuſpet 
our own Ignorance then reproach her, and expect that which is allowed in 
well-approved Comedies, $05 wm pny=17s* tor nothing can unlooſe this 
knot but a Deity, And then we acknowledging Man Ne as it were 
in the borders of the Spiritual and Material. world, (\for he is #triuſque 
mundi nexus, 4s Scaliger truly calls him ) weſhall not wonder that there 
is ſuch tugging and pulling this way and that way, upward and down- 
ward, and ſuch broken diſorder of things; thoſe that dwell in the con- 
fines of two Kingdoms being moſt ſubject to diſquiet and confuſion. And 
hicherto of the Paſ7ons of the Mind of Man, as well . thoſe that tye him 
down to the Body, as thoſe that lift him up cowards God, Now briefly 
of the whole Man as he is part of the Univerſe, 


17, Itis true, if we had not been here in the world, we could not then 
have miſled our ſelves: but now we find our ſelves in being and able to 


examine the reaſonableneſs of things, we cannot but conclude that our 
| Creation was an Act of very exquiſite Reaſon and Counſel, For there 
| being ſo many notable Objects in the world to entertain ſuch Faculties as 
| ps, and inquiſitive Admiration, there ought tobe ſuch a member of 
| this viſible Creation as May, that thoſe things might not bein vain : And 
if Max were ont of the world, who were then left to view the face of Hea- 
ven, to wonder at the tranſcurſion of Comets, to calculate Tables for the 
Motions of the Planets and Fix'd Stars, and to take theit Heights and Dz- 
ſtances with Mathematical Inſtruments ; to invent convenient Cycles for 
the computation of time, and conſider the ſeveral forzzs of Years; ta 
fake notice of the Diredions, Stations and Repedations of thoſe Erratick 
Lights, and from thence moſt convincingly to inform himſelf of that plea- 
fant and true Paradox of the Annnal Motion of the Earth; to view the 
Aſperities of the Moon through a Dioptrick-glaſf, and ventureat the Pro- 


portion of her Hills by their ſhadows ; to behold the beauty of the - 


Rain-bow, the Hales, Pareliiand other Meteors ;. to ſearch out the cauſes 
of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea,and the hidden virtue of the Magner, to 
inquire into the uſefulneſs.of Plazts, and to obſerve the variety *of the 
Wiſdom of the firſt Cauſe in framing their bodies, and giving oy _ 
 ſervable 


Sie 


Cray. XII  #n Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 
| ſervableinſtinas to Fiſhes, Birds and Beafts ? Andlaſtly, as there are 


being ſo ordered asif the moſt exquiſite Reaſon and Know 
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| Par- 
ticular Prieſts amongſt Men, fo the whole Species of Mankind being in- 


dued with Reaſon and a power of finding out God, there is yet one fingy- 
lar End more diſcoverable of his Creation, viz, that he may be a Pr; 
in this magnificent Temple of the Univerſe, and ſend up Prayers and Prai- 
ſes to the great Creator of all things in behalf of the reſt ofthe C reatures. 
Thus we fe all filled up and ficted without any defe& or uſeleſ; ſuper- 


fluity, 


18, Wherefore the whole Creation in general and _ dart thereof 

eage had Con- 
crived them, it is as natural to conclude that all thisis the work of 4 
Wiſe Goa, as at the firſt ſight to acknowledge that thoſe inſcribed Urns 
and Coins digg'd out of the Earth were not the Produts of #nknowine 


Nature, but the Artifice of Man, 
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BOOK 111. 


CHAP. L 


I, That, good men not always faring beſt in thu world, the great examples of 
Divine Vengeance upon wicked and blaſphemous Perſons are not ſo con- 

' wincing to the obſtinate Atheiſt, 2, The irreligious Feers and Sacrileges 
of Dionyſius of Syracuſe. 3. The occaſion of the Atheiſts incredulity in 
things ſupernatural or miraculow, 4, T hat there have been true Mira- 
cles in the world as well as falſe. 5. And what are the beſt and ſafeſt 
ways to diſtinguiſh them, that we may not be: impos'd upon by Hiſtory. 


> BY Itherto I have infiſted upon ſuch Arguments for 
the proving of the Exiſtence of God as were taken 
from the ordinary and known Phenomena of Na- 
ture; for ſuchis the Hiſtory of Plants, Animals 
and May, T ſhall come now to ſuch Efet7s diſco- 
vered in the World as are not deemed Natural, 
but Extraordinary and Miraculous. IT do not mean 
unexpected diſcoveries of Murthers, a conſpi- 
cuous Vengeance upon proud and blaſphemous Perſons, ſuch as Nica- 
ner, Antiochus, Herod, and the like, of which all Hiſtories, as well Sacred 
as Profane, are very full, andall which tend to the impreffing of this di- 
vine Precept in the Poet upon the minds of Men, 

Diſcite Fuſtitiam moniti & non temnere Dives, 
For though theſe Examples cannot but move indifferent men to an. ac- 
knowledgment of Divine Providence,and a Superior Power above & diffe- 
rent from the Matter; yet I having now todoe with the obſtinate & refra- 
Rory Atheiſt, who, though an obdurate contemner of the Deity, pr 

imſe 
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himſelf to beſafe and wellate 


Wor! 

of which they have truly profeſt themſelves no Citizens, bur '$ rangers, 
have ſuffered the greateſt miſchiefs that can happen ro humane Nature, 
by their innocent meaning and intermeddling in aliens Republica + It ha- 


ving uſually been more ſafe, craftily and cautiouſly to undermine the Ho- 


nonr of God, then plainly and honeſtly to ſeek the good and welfare of 
Men, Hs | 


2. Nay, outragious affronts done on purpoſe to Religion, will the 


Atheiſt farther reply, have not onely paſt applauded by che World, bur * 


unpuniſh'd by Divine Juſtice: As is notorious in that Sacrilegions Wit, 
Dionyſius of Syracuſe, who ſpoiling F#piter Olympius of his coſtly Robe 
very ſtiff and ponderous with Gold, added this Apologetical jeer to his 
Sacrilege, That this golden Veſtment was too heavy for the Summer, and 
too cold for the Winter, but one of wool would fit both Seaſons, 

So at Epidaurus he commanded the golden Beard of «Xſculapirs to 
be cut off and carried away, alleging, that it was very unfit that the Son 
ſhould wear a Beard, whenas his Father Apolls wore none, : 

T hat alſo was not inferiour to any of his Sacritegious jeſts ; when 
taking away the golden Cups and Crowns held forth by the hands of the 
Images of the Gods, he excuſed himſelf, ſaying, that he received but whar 
they of their own accord gave:him; adding, that itwere a very gtoſs 
piece of fooliſhneſs , whenas we pray to the Gods for all good things, not 
to take them when they o freely offer them with their own hands, ' --/ 


Theſe and other ſuch like irreligious Pranks did this Dionyſps play, 


who notwithſtanding fared no worſe then the moſt demure and irintocenr, 


-dying no other death then what uſually other Morcals do : as if in thoſe 


Ages there, had been as great a lack of Wit as there was here in England 
once of Latin, and that he eſcaped a more ſevere Sentence by che benefit 
of his Clergy. Burt others think that he was pay d home and puniſh'd in 
his Son that ſucceeded him, But that, will the Atheiſt reply, is but to 


whip the abſent ; as Ariſtotle wittily ſaid to him that told him that ſuch 
an one did unmercifully traduce him behind his back. 


Wherefore I hold it more convenient to omit ſuch Arguments as may 
intangle us in ſuch endleſs Altercations,, and to bring onely thoſe that 
cannot be reſolved into any Natural cauſes, or be phanſtied to come b 
Chance, but are ſo Miraculows , that they do imply the preſence of ſome 
free ſubtile underſtanding Effence diſtin from the brute Matter and or- 
dinary power of Nature, 3- And 
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Fo . 3.: And theſe Miraculows effefts, as there is nothing more cogent if 
they could. be believed, ſo there is nothing more hard to the' Atheiſt ro 
| believe then they are. For. Religioniſts having for pious purpoſes, as 
they pretend, forged ſo many falſe Miracles to gull and ſpoil the credu- 
lous people ; they have thereby with. the Atherſt raken away all belief of 
thoſe which are true. And thechildiſh and ſuperſticious fear of Spirits in 
. . Melancholick perſons, who create ſtrange Monſters to themſelves and 
terrible Apparitions in the. dark , hath alſo helped them with a further 
evaſion, to impute all SpeZres and ſtrange Apparitions to mere Melay- 
- _ choly and diſturbed Phanſpe, | TE)... 
| 4, But that there ſhould be {0 univerſal a fame and fear of that which 
never was, nor is, nor can be ever in the world, is tome the greateſt X7- 
racle of all... © | 
_ For ifthere had not been at ſome time or other true Miracles ( as in- 
deed there ought to be, if the Faculties of Man, who ſo eaſily liſtens to 
and allows of ſuch things, benot in vain) it is very improbable that 
Prieſts and cunning. Deluders of the people would have ever been able ſo 
eaſily to impoſe upon them by their falſe, As the Alchymiſt would never 
goe about to ſophiſticate Metals, and then put them off for true Gold and 
Silver, but that it is acknowledged that there is ſuch a thing as true Gold 
and Silver in the world. In like manner therefore as there is an endea- 
vour of deluding the people with falſe Miracles, ſo it isa ſign there have 
been and may be thoſe that are #r%e. | . 
5. But youl ſay thereis a Toxchſtone whereby we may diſcern the 
truth of Meta/ls, but that there is nothing whereby we may diſcover the 
truth of Miracles recorded every where in Hiſtory, ButI anſwer, There 
| 1s, and itis this. | | 
. Firſt, if what is recorded was avouched by ſuch perſons who had zo 
end nor intereſt in avouching ſuch things, 
Secondly, if there were many Eye-witneſſes of the ſame Matter, 
Thirdly and laſtly, if theſe things which are ſo ſtrange and miraculous 
leave any ſenſible effed# behind them. | | 
Though I will not acknowledge that all thoſe Stories are falſe that 
want theſe conditions, yet Idare affirm that it is mere humour and ſullen- 
neſs ina man to reje& the truth of thoſe that have them ; for itis to be- 
lieve nothing but what he ſeeth himſelf; From whence it will follow, 
that he is to read nothing of Hiſtory, for there is neither pleaſure nor | 
any uſefulneſs of it, if it deſerve no belief. 
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Cray, Il. An Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 9g 


S | CHAP. II. 


I, .The Moving of a Sieve by a Charm, Coskinomancy. - 2. A Magical 
Cure of an Horſe, 3, The Charming of Serpents. 4. A ſtrange 
Example of one Death-ſtrucken as he walked the Streets, 5. 4 Story 
of 4 ſudden Wind that had like to have thrown down the Gallows at the 

anging of two Mitches, 


1, A ND now that Thave premiſed thus much, I will briefly recice 
| ſome few of thoſe many Miracu#lowe paſſages we meet with in 
Writers ; beginning firſt with the bare and imple Effedts of Spirits, as I 
will aforehand adventure to pronounce them, and then afterwards we ſhall 
come to the Apparitions of Spirits themſelves, | oe 
And of thoſe bare EffefFs we will not care to name what may ſeem - . 
ſlighteſt firſt, * Bodznwe relates how himſelf and ſeveral others at Pars (aw "Mag. Demono- 
a young man witha Charm in French move a Sieve up and down. And #5. 
that ordinary way of Divination which they call Coskinomancy, or fin- 
ding who ſtole or ſpoiled thisor that thing by the Sieve and Shears, * P4- * Dc ſpeciebus 
Forius Vigillanus profefſeth he made uſe of thrice, and it was with [155 ce 
ſucceſs. - EN 
2. A friend of mine told me this Story concerning Charws + That him- 
_ ſelf had an Horſe which, if he had ſtood found, had been of a good value. 


RIO nn Wie 


| * His Servants carried him to ſeveral Farriers, but none of them had the ; 
- *$killtocure him. Art laſt, unknown to their Maſter, they led him toa | 
F Farrier that had, it ſhould feem, ſome tricks more then ordinary, and [ 
3 dealt in Charms or Spells, and ſuch like Ceremonies : in virtue of theſe i 
2 he made the Horſe found. The Owner of him after he had obſerv'd how | 
\ well his Horſe was, asked his Servants how they got him cured: whence ; 


underſtanding the whole matter, and obſerving alſo that chere was an 
S. branded on his buttock, which he conceited ſtood for Saten, chid his 
Servants very roughly, as having done that which was unwarrantable and 
- 1mpious, Upon this profeſſion of his diſlike of the fa, the Horſe forth- 
with fell as ill as ever he was, inſomuch that for his unſerviceableneſs he 
was fain to be turned up looſe in the paſture, But a kinſman of the 
Owners coming to his houſe, and after chancing to ſee the Horſe in the 
Grounds, took the advantage of a low price for ſo fair a Gelding, and 
bought him, The Horſe had no ſooner changed his Maſter, but preſently 
changed his plight of body alſo, and became as found as ever, 
3. Charming alſo of Serpents is above the power of Nature. And 
* 7Viergs tells us this Story of a Charmer at Saltzburg, That when in the *Þ* Prafig. 
ſight of the people he had charmed all the Serpents into a ditch and 73%” 
killed them; at laſt there came one huge one far bigger then the reſt, that 
: leap! upon him, and winded about his waſte like a girdle, and pulled him 
” int the ditch, and ſo killed the Charmer himſelf in the concluſion. : 
3 4, That alſo I wil! adventure to refer to the ya of Spirits which 1 
heard lately from one Mr*is Dark of Weſtminſter concerning her own 
Husband, 
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Hwuband, who being in the flower of his Age, well in health and very | 
chearful, going out of his houſe in the morning with an intent to return 
to Dinner, was, as he walked the ſtreets, ſenſibly ſtruck upon the thigh 
by an inviſible hand, (for he could ſee no man near him to ſtrike him.) 
He rethrned home indeed about dinner-time, but could eat nothing, 
only he eomplain'd of the ſad Accident that befell him, and grew forth- 
vial ſo mortally fick, that he died within three daies, After he was 
dead, there was found upon the place where he was ſtruck the perfect fi- 
oure of a mans hand, the four fingers, palm, and thumb, black and ſunk 
into the fleſh, as if one ſhould clap his hand upon a lump of dow, Er 
And hitherto there is nothing related which will not abide the exaQeſt 
t112}, and be cleared from all ſuſpicion of either Fraud or Melancholy. But 
I ſhall propound things more ſtrange, and yer as free from that ſuſpicion 
as the former.\, | Ss 
5. And to ſay nothing of Winds ſold to Merchants by Laplanders, and 
Fs the Third knot (which was very frequent, as * laws 
affirms, before thoſe parts of the world were converted to Chriſtianity) 
I ſhall content my {elf for the preſent with a true Story which I heard 
from an eye-witneſs oncerning theſe preternatural Winds. At Cam- 
bridze, inthe reign of Queen Elizabeth, there were two Witches to be 
executed, the Mother and Davehter, The Mother, when ſhe was called 
upon to repent and forſake the Dew2l, ſaid, there was no reaſon for that, 
for he had been faithfull to ;her theſe threeſcore years, and ſhe would be 


ſo to him ſo long as ſhe lived; and thus ſhe died in this obſtinacy. But 
. ſhe hanging thus upon the Gallows, her Daughter being of a contrary 


minde, renounced the Devil, was very earneſt in prayer and penitence; 
which, by the efte&, the people conceived the Devil to take very hai- 

nouſly, For there came ſuch a ſudden blaſt of wind ( whenas all was calm 
before). that it drave the Mother s body againſt the Ladder fo violently, 
that it had like to have overturn'd it, and ſhook the Gallows with ſuch 


force, that they were fain to hold the poſts for fear of all being flung 
doiyn to the ground, | 
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CHAP. III. 


1, That Winds and Tempeſts are raiſed upon mere Ceremonies oy forms 


of words, 2, The unreaſonableneſs of Wierus his doubting of the Devils 
power over the Meteors of the Aire, 3. Examples of that power in 


Rain «ud Thunder. 4. Margaret Warine diſcharged upon an Oake at 


4 Thunder-Clap, 5. Amantius aud Rotarius caſt headlong out of a 
cloud upon an houſe-top, - 6, The Witch of Conſtance ſee by the 5hep- 
herds to ride through the Aire, 7, That he might adde ſeveral by 
Inſtances from Eye-witneſſes, of the ſtrange Effetts of inviſible Demons, 

_ 8, H#s compendious Rehearſal of the moſt remarkable exploits of the De- 
wil 7 Maſcon 3 lieu thereof, 9, The Reaſons of giving himſelf the 
trouble of this Rehearſal, Co 


— 
"”_ 


& © V\ T Terus, that induſtrious Advocate of Witches, recites ſeveral Ce- 


remonies that they uſe for the raiſing of Tempeſs, and doth 


acknowledge that Tempeſts do follow the performance of thoſe Ceremo- 


yies, but that they had come to paſs nevertheleſs without them : which 


the Devil foreſeeing, excites the deluded Women to uſe thoſe Magick 


Rites, that they may be the better perſwaded of his power, But whether 
there be any cauſal connexion betwixt thoſe Ceremonzes and the enſuing 
Tempeſts, 1 will not cutiouſly decide. But that the connexion of them is 
ſupernatural, is plain at firſt fight, * For what is caſting of Flint-Stones 
behind their backs toward the Weſt, or flinging alittle Sand in the Aire, or 


" ftriking a River with 4 Broom, and ſo FORTE the Wet of it toward Hea- 


ven, the ſtirring of Urine or Water with their finger in a Hole in the ground, 
or boiling of Hogs Briſtles in a Pot * What ate thele fooleries available 
of themſelves to gather Clouds and cover the Aire with Darknef, and 
then to make the ground ſmoak with peals of Hal and Raiz, and to make 


the Air terrible with frequent Lightnings and Thunder ? Certainly no- 


thing at all. Therefore the enſuing of theſe Tempeſts after ſuch like Ce- 
remonies muſt be either from-the previſion of the Dewil ( as Wierns 
would haveit) who ſet the Witches on work, or elſe from the power of 
the Devil which he hath in his Kingdom of the Aire 

2, And it ſeems ſtrange to me that yierws ſhould doubt this power, 
when he gives him a greater; for what is the tranſporting of Vapours 
or driving them together, to the carrying of Men and Catrcel in the Aire, 
( of which he is a confident Aﬀerter ) unleſs it require /arger Devils or 
greater numbers ? And that there are ſufficient »umbers of ſuch Sprrits 
will ſeem to any body as credible as that there are any at all, Bur now for 
the truth of this, that certain Words or Ceremonies do ſeem at leaſt to 
cauſe an alteration in the Are, and to raiſe Tempeſts, Remizizs writes 
that he had it witneſſed to him by the free confeſſion of near two hundred 
men that he examined : Where he adds a Story or two, in which there 
being neither Fraud nor Melancholy to be ſuſpected , I think them worth 
the mentioning, | 


| 3. The 
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+ The one is of a Witch who. to ſatisfie the curioſity of them that . 
had power to puniſh her, was ſet free that ſhe might givea proof of that 


| power ſhe profeſſed ſhe had to raiſe Tewpeſts, She therefore being ler 


ooe, preſently berakes her ſelfto a place thick ſet with Trees, ſcrapes a 
Hole with het hands, fs it with Urine, and firs it about ſo long, that ſhe 
cauſed at laſt a thick dark Closd charged with Thunder and Lightning, to 
the terror and affrightment of che beholders. Burt ſhe bade chem be of 


- pood courage, for ſhe wonld command the Cloud to diſcharge upon what 


place they would appoint her ; which ſhe made good in the fighr of the 
Spectators, F, | 
The other Story is of a young Girle, who, to pleaſure her Father com- 
plaining of a drought, by the guidance and help of that ill Maſter her 
Mother had devoted and conſecrated her unto, raisd a Clowd, and wa- 
rer'd her Father's ground onely, all the reſt continuing dry as before. 
\ 4, Letus adde to theſe that of Cuinus and Margaret Warine, While 


_ this Cuinus was buſie at his Hay-making , there aroſe ſuddenly great 


Thunder and Lightning, which made him run homeward and forfſake his 
work, for he ſaw {ix 0aks hard by him overturned from the very Roots, 
and a ſeventh alſo ſhatter'd and torn apieces : he was fain to loſe his har, 
and leave his fork or rake for haſte ; which was not ſo faſt, but another 
crack overtakes him and rattles about his ears : upon which Thnnder- 
clap he preſently eſpied this Margaret Warine, areputed Witch, upon the 


top of an 0ak, whom he began to chide. She deſired his ſecrecy, and ſhe 


would promiſe that never any injury or harm ſhould come to him from 
her at any time, | 

This Cxin depoſed upon Oath before the Magiſtrate, and Margaret 
Warine acknowledged the truth of ir, without any force done unto her, 
ſeveral times before her death, and at her death, Kemrgine concelves ſhe 
was diſcharged upon the top of the Oak at that laſt Thunder-clap, and 
there hung amongſt the boughs ; which he is induced to believe from two 
Stories he tells afterwards, 

5. The one is ofa Tempeſt of Thunder and Lightning, that the Herd(ſ- 
men tending their Cartel on the brow of the Hill A4/man in the field of 
Guicuria were frighted with, who running into the Woods for ſhelter, 
ſuddenly ſaw two countreymen on the top of the Trees which were next 
them, ſo dirty, and in ſacha pickle, and {oout of breath, as if they had 
been dragg'd up and down through thorns and. miry places ; but when 
they had well eyed them, they were gone in a moment out of their fighe 
they knew not how nor whither, Theſe herdſmen talked of the buſineſs, 
but che certainty of it came out not long after, For the free confeſhons of 
thoſe two men\ they then ſaw, being ſo exaRly agreeing with what the 
Herdſmen had related, made the whole matter clear and undoubted. 

The other Story is of the ſame perſons, known afterward by their 
names, viz, Amentiue and his partner Rotarizs, who having courſed ir 
aloft again in the Aire, and being caſt headlong our of a Cloud upon an 
houſe, the later of them, being but a Novice and unexperienced in thoſe 
ſupernatural exploits, was much aſtoniſh'd and afraid at the ſtrangeneſs 


of the matter ; but Amantixs being uſed to thoſe feats from his FR 
is 
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his Parents having devoted him from his childhood to the Dewi/ , made 
bur a ſport of it, and laughing at his friend- called him Fool for his fear, 
and bade'him be of good courage -for their Maſter , in whoſe power 


they were, would ſafely carry them through greater dangers then thoſe. 


And no ſooner had he ſaid theſe words, but a whirlwind took them and 
ſer them both ſafe upon the ground : but the houſe they were carried 
from ſo ſhook; as if it wouldghave been overturn'd from the very fonn- 
dations. This both thoſe men, examin'd apart, . confeſſed in the ſame 
words , not varying their ſtory at all, whoſe confeſſions exactly agreed 
in all circumſtances with what was obſerved by the Countrey people 


concerning the time and the manner of the Tempeſt and ſhiking of the 
houſe, + | 


6. Iwill onely adde one Relation more of this nature, and that is of a 
Witch,of Conſtance, who being vex'd that all her Neighbors in the 
Village where ſhe lived were invited to the Wedding, and fo were drin- 
king and dancing and making merry, and ſhe ſolitary and negleQed, got 
the Devil to tranſport her through the Aire, in the midſt of day, toa 
Hill hard by the Village : where ſhe digging 4 hole and putting Urine into 
jt, rais'd a greaſt Tempeſt of Hail, and directed it ſo thatit fell onely upon 
the Village, and pelted them that were dancing with that violence, that 
they were forc'd to leave off their ſport, When ſhe had done her exploit, 
ſhe returned'to the Village, and being ſpied, was ſuſpected to have raiſed 
the Tempeſt; which the Shepherds inthe field that ſaw her 1iding in the 
Aire knew well before, who bringing in their witneſs againſt her, ſhe con- 
feſs'd the fact, = 

7. We might abound in inſtances of this kind (I mean, ſupernatural 
effects unattended with miraculous Apparitions ) if I would bring in all 
that I have my ſelf been informed of by either Eye-witneſlſes themſelves, 
or by ſuch as Los had the narrations immediately from them, As for 
example, Bricks being carried round about a room without any viſible 


See Bodin. | 
Mag Damon» 
man.l.2.68, 


hand.; Multitudes of Stones flung-down at a certain time of the day from 


the roof of an houſe for many moneths together, to the amazement of 
the whole Country ;' Pots carried off from the fire and fer on again, no 
body meddling with the; The violent flapping of a Cheſt-cover,no hand 
touching ir; The carrying up linens, that have been a bleaching, fo high 
into the Aire, that Table-cloths and Sheets looked but like Napkins, 
and this when there was no wind, but all calme and clear , Glaſs-win- 
dows ſtruck with that violence as if all had been broken to ſhivers, the 
elaſle jingling all over the Floor , and this for ſome quarter of an hour 
together, when yet all has been found whole in the Morning * Boxes 
carefully locked unlocking themſelves, and flinging the Flax out of them; 


Bread tumbling off trom a Fourm of its own accord ; Womens pattens 


riſing up from the floor, and whirling againſt people; The breaking of 


a Combe into two pieces of it ſelf in the window, the pieces alſo flying in 
mens faces; Theriſing up of a Knife alſo from the fame place, being carried 
with its haft forwards; Stones likewiſe flung about the houſe, but not 
hurting any mans perſon; with ſeveral other things, which would be too 


yoluminous to repeat with their due circumſtances , and the leſs needful, 


i 3 there 


* Thele follow- 
ing paſlages , 
with ſome o- 
thers, being 
carefully en- 
quired into by 
2 learned and 
judicious pet= 
ſon, but very 
incredulous,did 
lo convince 
him of Witches | 
& Spirits, that 
e could not 
abſtain from 
ac:nowledging' 
it to a friend of 
his under his 
own hand, 
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us with Examples enough of this kind, © . 
8, Amongſt which that Relation of M* Francs Perreand, concer- 


ning an unclean Spirit that haunced his houſe at Maſcor in Burgundy, both 
for the variety of matter and the Authentickneſs of the Story, is of prime 
uſe. For though this Demos never appear viſible to the eye, yet his 


prefence was palpably deprehen{1ble by nagny freaks and pranks thar he 
play'd. As in drawing the Curtains at Midnight, and plucking off the 

lankets; In his holding of the doors, and in rolling of billets ; In his 
knocking and flinging things againſt the Wainſcot ; In his whiſtling ſuch 
tunes as they teach Birds, and in his ſinging prophane and baudy Songs ; 
In his repeating aloud the Lords Prayer and the Creed , In his imitating 
the voices and dialects of ſeveral perſons, as alſo the crying of Hunt(- 
men, the croaking of Frogs, and the fpeeches of Jugglers and Mounte- 


banks ; His ſcoffing and jearing and uttering merry conceits, as that of 
Pays de Yaux,where he (aid they made goodly Carbonado's of Witches, 


and thereupon laughed very loud z His bringing commendations from 
remote friends, and his telling ſtories of fightings and murders ; His dif- 
covering of things done in private to the Actors of them ; His exprobra- 
ting to a grave Divine the linging of a baudy ſong in a Tavern ; 

His toffing of a roll of clot 

yarn, and pulling men at their work by their ceats backward ; His fling- 
ing the hat of one at his face while he was aſleep in his houſe, and fnatch- 
ing a candleſtick out ofa maid's hand ; His np. Jy tying things 
in ſuch knots as it was impoſſible for any one to untye them, and yet him- 
ſelf untying them in a moment ; His tumbling the bed as foon as it has 
been made into the midſt of the floor , and taking down books from 
their ſhelves in the ſtudy z His making a noiſe like a yolly of ſhot, and 
umitating the ſound of Hemp-dreſlers four beating together ; His makin 
muſick of two little bells he found amongſt ruſty iron in the houſe, 


which he uſed not onely there but in ſeveral other places, whoſe ſound 
' they could hear paſs by them in the Aire, though they could ſee nothing; 


His hiding of a Goldſmiths Jewels and tools for a while, and then drop- 
ping them ont of the Aire on the table ; His flinging of ſtones about the 
houſe, but without hurt, as in the former Narration ; His often bearing 


2 new Maid in her bed, and powring water on her head till he had forced 
| herawayz And laſtly, his pulling a certain Lawyer by the arm into the 


midſt of the room, and there whirling him about on the tiptoe, and then 
flinging him on the ground. un, 
This is a ſhort Epitome of the moſt remarkable exploits of that invi- 


ſible Devil of Maſcon, For, as I remember, he was not ſo much as once 


ſeen in any ſhape all this time; unleſs ir was he that Zullier and Repay met 


| atacorner of the ſtreet in the habit of a Countrey-woman ſpinning by 


Moon-ſhine, who upon their nearer approach vaniſhed from thei fight. 

9, I have given my ſelf the trouble of tranſcribing theſe particulars, 
partly becauſe they conduce ſo much to the diſcovery of the nature of 
theſe kind of Spirits (theſe Effects making it (uſpicable that he did not 
much miſs the mark that ventur'd to ſtyle them Homrnes Aereos) and 


partly - 
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there being already publiſhed to. our hands ſuch Narrations as will ſtore 


of fifty ells; His difordering of skeans of 
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partly for the both copiouſneſs and ſutableneſs of the Story to the pre- 
ſent Theme ; bur laſtly and chiefly, for the unexceptionable truth and 
Authentickneſs of the Narration : the obſervation of theſe ſtrange paſ- 
ſages being made not by * one meant ©-aed but by many together , 
nor by a perſon of ſuſpected integrity, but of ſingular gravity and exem- 

larity of life z nor careleſly or credulouſly, but cautiouſly and diligent- 

y, by ſearching every corner of the houſe, and ſetting bolts and barrica- 


| does to all the doors and windows thereof, ſtopping the very Cat-holes 


of the doors, and leaving nothing that might give way to ſaſpicion of 
Impoſturez a candle alſo burning every night all the night. long , the 
places alſo from whence the voice came in the d«y-time being ſearched 
and the things therein by divers perſons z from whence when one $S-- 
meon Meiſſonier had amongſt other things brought away a bottle, the 
Devil fell a laughing, that he ſhould think him ſuch a fool as to goe into 
it, as being liable thereby to be ſtopped up therein by his finger; and 


laſtly, the Experience made not once or twice, but in a manner eyery 6 


day for a quarter of a year together, | 
To the truth of the miraculouſneſs of the Narration the ſilence of the 
Dog gives alſo further ſuffrage, he being otherwiſe very watchfull and 
ready to bark at the leaſt noiſe, and yet never barking at the loud ſpeak- 
ing and hideous noiſes of the Demon : Which the prophane Goblin him- 
ſe|f took notice of , roguiſhly avouching that it was becauſe he had made 
the ſign of the Croſs on his head; for he was then on a merry pin and 


full of jearing, = 
( To all which you may further adde the Authority of the Reverend and 


Learned M* P,D# Moul:n,Father to thenow D* Du Mouliz,and the ſmart 
judicious reaſoning of his accompliſh'd Son, in his Preface to Mr Per- 
reand's Relation, namely, Fhat the familiar Converſation of the. Devil 
W4s not in a corner or in a Deſart (where the Melancholy of Witches i ſup- 
poſed to make them fancy they converſe with him) but in the midſt of 4 
great City, in an houſe where there was daily a great reſort to(hear him 
ſpeak, and where men of contrary Religions met together ; whoſe r$etgy 
to caſt a diſgrace upon the diſſenting parties did occaſion the narrow exami- 
#ing and full confirming the truth thereof, both by the Magiſtrate and by the 
Dioceſan of the place, 6 

And laſtly, that nothing may be wanting to convince the incredulous, 
we adjoyn the Teſtimony of that excellently-learned and noble Gentle- 
man M- &, Boyle, who converſed with M* Perreand himſelf at Geneva, 
where he received from him as a preſent a Copie of his Book before it 
was printed, and where he had the opportunity to enquire both after the 
Writer and ſeveral paſſages of his Book ; and was ſo well ſatisfied, that 
he profeſles that all his ſertled indiſpoſedneſs to believe ſtrange things 
was Overcome by this ſpecial Conviction, 
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* Nor writ by 
one pen. For 
Marcelin, a 
Preacher rhen 
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CHAP.1V. 


I, The Supernatural Effet#s obſerved in the bewitched Children of 
As Throgmorton and Mis Muſchamp.. 2, The general Remarkables 
in them bath, 3. The poſſeſſion of the Religious Virgins of Werts, þ. 
 Heffimont, ec. 4. The ftory of that famous Abbateſi Magdalena Cru- | 
cia, her uſeleſs and ludicrous Miracles, 5, That ſhe was a TY, and 
was thirty years married to the Devil, 6, That her ſtory is neither any þ 
Fiement of Prieſts, nor delufiow of Melancholy. | | 


I, V E will now pals to thoſe ſupernatural Effefts which are obſer- ; 
Y ved in Perſons that are bewitch'd or Poſef'd. And fuch are, | 
Foretelling things to conug , telling what ſuch and ſuch perſons ſpeak or doc as p 
exactly as if 4 were by them, when the party poſſe d is at one end of 
the Town and fitting ina houſe within doors, and thoſe parties that at 
and confer together are without at the other end of the Town; to be y 
able to ſee ſome and not othtrs ; to play at Cards with one certain perſon, ; 
and not to diſcern any body elſe at the cable befides him ; to act, and } 
talk, and goe up and down,and tell what will become of things, and what A 
IJ happens in thoſe fitts of poſſeſſion, and then, ſo ſoon as the poſſeſſed or 4 
| | bewitched party is out of them, for him to xemember nothing at all, but to Fa 
i enquire concerning the welfare of thoſe whoſe faces he ſeemed to look | I 
upon but juſt before, when he was in his frts, All which can be no ſym- : 
ptoms nor ſigns of any thing elſe but the Dev4#-gor into the body of a | 
man, and holding all the Operations of his Soul, and then aQng and 
ſpeaking and ſporting as he pleaſes in the miſerable Tenement he hath 
crouded himſelf into, making u(e of the Organs of the Body at his own — 1 
pleaſure, for the performing of ſuch pranks and feats as are far abovethe 
capacity, ſtrength or agility of the party thus bewitched or poſſeſſed. 

All theſe things are fully made good by long and tedious obſervations 
recorded in The diſcovery of the Witches of Warbois in Huntingtonſhire , 
Anno 1594, the memory whereof is ſtill kept freſh by an Anniverſary 
Sermon preach'd at Huntington by ſome of the Fellows of 9xcer's 
College in Cambridee. 6 

There is alſo lately come forth a Narration how one Mis Muſchamp's 
Children were handled in Cymberlaud, which is very like this of 
Mr Throckmorten's Children of Warbos, — | 

2. That which is generally obſerved in them both is this, That in theic | 
fitts they are as if they had no Soul at all intheir Bodies, and that what- 
ſoever operations of Senſe, Reaſon or Motion there ſeems to be in them, ! 
it is notany thing at all to them, but is wholly that Stranger's that hath p 
got into them. For ſo ſoon a5their fitts are over, they are as if they had 
been in ſo profound aſleep that they did not ſo much as dream, and ſo 

remember nothing at all of what they either ſaid or did, or where they 
had been ; as is manifeſt by an infinite number of Examples in the fore- 
- named relations, 
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_ 3, Of chetruch of which paſſages here at home we being very well 
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aſcertain'd, we may with the more confidence venture upon what is re- 
corded concerning others abroad, Asfor example, The poſſeſſion of the 
Religiow Virgins in the Monaſtery of Werts, others in Hefſimont, others 
a)ſo not far from Xaytes, and in other places, where there were Eye-wit- 
neſles enough to take natice how ſtrangely they were handled, being 
flung up from the ground higher then a mans head, and falling down 


See Wierus, de 
Praſtig. De- 


mon, l,4« c.10. 


2gain without harm 3 ſwarming upon Trees as nimbly as Cats, and hang- 


ing upon the boughs ; having their fleſh torn off from their bodies 
without any viſible hand or inſtrument ; and many other mad pranks, 


which is not ſo fit to name, but they that-have a minde may read at large 
10 Wierws, | 


4. I would paſs now to other Efﬀei7s of witchcraft, as the conveying 
of Knives, Balls of hair and Nails into the bodies. of them that are be- 
witched ; but that the mention of theſe N#»s puts me in mind of that 
famous ſtory in Wierus of Magdalena. Cracia, firſt a Nun, and then an 
Abbateſſe of a Nunnery in Cordubs in Spain, Thoſe things which were mi- 
raculous in her werethefe ; That ſhe could tell almoſt at any diſtance 


how the affairs of the world went, what conſultations or tranſactions 


there were in all the Nations of Chriſtendome, from whence ſhe got to 
her ſelf the reputation of a very Holy woman anda great Prophetef. Bur 


other things came to paſs by her, or for her ſake, no leſs ſtrange and mi- 


raculous ; as that at the celebrating of the holy Euchariſt the Prieſt 
ſhould always want one of his round Wafers, which was ſecretly con- 
veyed to Magdalen by the adminiſtration of Angels, as was ſuppoſed, and 
ſhe receiving of 1t into her mouth are it in the vieiv of the people, to their 
great aſtoniſhment and high reverence of the Saint. Ar tlie elevation of 
the Hoſt Mqgde/cn being near at hand, but yet a wall berwixt, that the 
wall was conceived to: open, and to exhibite Magdalen to the yiew of 


theminthe Chappel, and that thus ſhe partaked of the conſecrated bread, 


When this Abboteſſe came into the Chappel her ſelf upon ſome ſpecial 
day, that ſhe would ſer eff the ſolemniry of the day by ſome notable and 
conſpicuous Miracle : for ſhe wauid ſometimes be lifted up above the 
ground three or four cnbits high z other ſomecimes bearing the Image 
of Chriſt in her arms, weeping ſavourly, ſhe would make her hair to in- 
creaſe to that length and largeneſs that it would come to her heels, and 


De Preſtigin 
Damon.l.6.c.6. 


cover her all oyer and the Image of Chriſt in her armes, which anon not- 


withſtanding would ſhrink up again to its uſual fize; with a many ſuch 


ſpecious, though unprofitable, Miracles, 


5. But you'll ſay that the Narration of theſe things is not trve, but 
they are feigned Gr the advantage of the Rowan Religion, and fo it was 
profitable for the Church to forge them and record them to poſterity. 
A man that is unwilling to admit of any thing ſ#pernaturak would pleaſe 
himſelf with this general ſhuMle and pur-off, Bur when we come'to the 
Cataſirophe of the Story, he will finde it quite otherwiſe: for this Saint 
2t laſt began to be ſuſpected for a Sorceref, 2s it is thought, and ſhe being 
conſcious, did of her own accord, to ſave her (elf, make confeſſion of her 
wickedneſs to the Viliters of the Order, as they are called, viz, TR for 
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| "thirty years ſhe had been married to the Devil in the ſhape of an eEthio- 
\ pian, Chat: another Dev3l, ſeryant to this, when his Maſter was at dalli- 


ance with her in her Cell, ſupplied her place amongſt the N#ns at their 


publick Devotions ; that by virtue of this Contra ſhe made with this 
Spirit ſhe had done all thoſe Miracles ſhe did, Upon this confeſſion ſhe 


was committed, and while ſhe was in durance, yet ſhe appear'd.in her de- 
vourt poſtures praying in the Chappel as before at their ſer hours of 
Prayer : which being told to the Vititers by the Nuns, there was a ſtrict 
watch over her that ſhe ſhould not ſtir out, Nevertheleſs ſhe appeared 
in the Chappel as before, though ſhe were really in the Priſon, 

6. Now what credit or advantage therecan be to the Roman Religion 
by this Story, let any man judge, Wherefore it is no Figment of the 
Prieſts or Religious perſons, nor Melancholy, nor any ſuch matter ( for 
how could ſo many ſpe&ators at once be deluded by Melancholy 2 ) but 


| it ought to be deem'd a reall T7#th : And this Magdalena Crucia appearing 


in two ſeveral places at once, it is manifeſt that there is ſuch a thing as 
Apparitions of Spirits, ButI muſt abſtain as yer from touching that ar- 
gument, I having not diſpatch'd what'I propounded concerning the yo- 
miting up of Nazls, the conveying of Knives and pieces of Wood into the 
Bodies of men, and the like, Which things are ſo palpable and uncapable 
 ofdeluſion, that I think ic worth the while to infiſt a little upon them, 


CHAP. Y, 


» Knives, Wood, Pieces of Iron , Balls of Haire in the body of Ulricus 
Neuleſſer, 2, The vomiting of Cloth fuck with Pins, Nails and Needles, 
4s alſo Glaſs, Iron and Haire, by Wierus hu Patients, and by a friend of 
Cardan's, 3, Wierus hi Story of the thirty poſſeſſed Children of Am- 
ſterdam, 4. The Convidtivencſi of theſe Narrations, 5, ObjefHons 
againſt their Conviitiveneſi anſwered, 6. Of a Maid Damoniack ſpea- 


king Greek ; and of the miraculoms binding of anothers hands by an in- 
viſible power, 


I. F Will begin with that memorable true Story that Zaxgias tells of 
one Ulricus Newuſeſſer, who being grievouſly tormented with a pain 

in his fide, ſuddenly felt under his skin, which yer was- whole, an iron 
Nail as he thought, And fo it prov'd when the Chirurgion had cur ic 
out: But nevertheleſs his great torments continued, which enraged him 
ſo that hecut his own Throat, The third day, when he was carried on 
0 be buried, Exchariue Roſenbader and Fohannes ab Ettenſtet, a great 
company of people ſtanding about them,difſeed the Corps, and ripping 
up the Ventricle, found a rownd piece of Wood of a good length, four 
Knives, ſome even and ſharp, others indented like a Saw, with other 
two rough pieces of Iron a ſpan long, There was alſo a ball of Hair, This 
hapned at Fugenſtal, 1539. 


_ 2, Wrieras 
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- 2,” Wierms tells alſo of one that was poſſeſſed, of which himſelf was an p. 2,260.04 
Eye-witneſs, that vomited up pieces of Cloth with Pins ſtuck in them, mor. 1.4 «2,3. 
Nails, Needles, and fach like ſtuff : which he contends doth nor come | 
from the ſtomach, but by a preſtigious fleight of the Devil is onely in- 
geſted into the mouth, | 

Cardan relates the like of a good ſimple Countrey-fellow and a friend of Pc 7uricrne 
his, that had been along time troubled with vomiting up 614F, Tron, hs aaa 
Nails and Hair, and that at that time he told Cardas of ir, he was not fo 
perfectly reſtored but that ſomething yet craſh in his belly, as if there 
werea Bag of Glaff in it. | : 

I might adde ſeaſonably hereunto what 1s ſo credibly reported of 
M's Mnſchamp's Child, that it was ſeen to vomit up pieces of Wood with 
Pins ſtuck in it, © P. 

3. ButI will conclude all with that Story of about thirty Children Wierus py 
that were ſo ſtrangely handled at Amſterdam, 1566. ofthe truth whereof eas = = 
Wierws profeſſerth himſelf very well aſſured. They were tortured very 
much, and caſt violently upon the ground ; but when they aroſe out of 
their fict, knew nothing, but thought they had been onely # Took For the 
remedying of this miſchiet they got the help of Phyſicians, Wizards and 
Exorciſts, but without fucceſs, Onely while the Exorciſts were reading, 
the Children vomited up Needles, Thir#bles, ſhreds of Cloth, pieces of 
Pots, Glaſſe, Hair, and other things of the like nature. 

..4. Now the advantage I would make of theſe Relations is this, That 


” 


theſe Effects extraordinary and ſupernatural being fo palpable and per- 


manenr, they are not at all liable to ſuch Subterfuges as Athes/?s uſually 
berake themſelves to, as of Melancholy and diſturbance of Phayſie in thoſe 
that profeſs they ſee ſuch ſtrange things, or any Fraud or Impoſtnre in 
thoſe that aQ, WT - | 

5, All that canwith any ſhew of Reafon be alledged is this, That ſuch 
parties in their fitts of Difraion may devour ſuch things as they vomir 
np, or at leaſt put chem into their mouths, But they that are by mighr 


 _ eafily ſee thar, diſtracted people doing things carelefly and openly, And 
_ theſe things happen to thoſe that are thus handled againſt their wills : 


and as they are not diſcovered to doe any fuch things of themſelves, fo 
neither do they confeſs afterwards that they did it, when they are come 
totheir right ſenſes ; and ordinarily it is found ont that fome Woman or 
other by Sorcery or Witchcraft was the Author of it. | 
Beſides, it is evident that there can be no miſtake at all in ſome of theſe 
paſſages: For how can an iron Naz get betwixt the skin and the fleſh, 
thesKkin not at all ripped or touch'd « or how is it poſſible for any body 
to ſrallow down Knives and pieces of Tron a ſpan long * which befides 
that Story of Ulricas Neuſeſſer , is made good in another of a young 
Wench, who when ſhe had made clean a pair of ſhoes witha-Xnife, which 
fhe put in her boſom, ſhe after ſeeking for it, ic could not be found any 
where, fill at length it began to diſcover it ſelf in a felling on her 
ſeft fide, and at laſt was pulled out thence by a Chirurgion. You 
may read the whole Relation in Wrerus. It was done at Levenfeet in P* Prefig. 
the Dukedome of Brunſwick, 1562. An old Woman had come rs Gon 
houſe 
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houſe in the morning, and a ſtrange black Dog was found under the 
table. & 

6, There are alſo other miraculous 8 ſupernatural Effetts , as in that 
| See Boiin. | Maid of Saxonie's ſpeaking of Greek ; and in another,whom Celiue Rhodj- 
ZY g.Damono- ; | : ED Ws "- 
41 man.l.z.s.z. Ccinus profeſt he ſaw, that ſpoke from betwixt her Legs ; a thirdat Parg, 
whom Dr, Picard and other Divines: would have diſpoſſeſt,, whom one 
Hollerius a Phyſician deriding, as if it had been nothing but Melancholy in 
the Woman and 7enoravce in thoſe Divines , was after convinc'd of the 
contrary, when he ſaw her ſtanding betwixt two other women, and crying 
out of a ſudden, diſcerning her hands to be fo faſt bound that there was 
no looſing of them without cutting the ſtring, There was not the appea- 
rance of any thing ro any body bur to the poſſeſſed onely, who ſaid ſhe ſaw 
[g then a white clou.; come near her when ſhe was bound, 


——_ : — — 


CHAP Yr ; 


b 1, The Apparition Eckerken, 2, The Story of the pyed Piper. 3. A z 
| Triton or Sea-God ſeen on the banks of Rubicon, 4. Of the Imps of 
| Witches, and whether thoſe old women be guilty of ſo much dotage as the 

Atheiſt fancies them; 5, That ſuch things paſs betwixt them and their 

"1 Imps as are impoſſible to be imputed to Melancholy, 6. The exami- 

0 nation of John Winnick sf Moleſworth. 7. The reaſon of Sealing ; 

Covenants with the Devil. | 


bt BUT it is now high time to clear up this moredim and cloudy diſco- 
very of Spirits into more diſtinct and articulate Apparitions, accor- To 
ding as I did at firſt propound, And theſe I ſhall caft into two ranks : 
ſuch as appear near to us on the Grourd, or ſuch as are ſeen afar off, above 
Wierus d* in the Aire, And here again to begin with ſmall things firſt, Near Elon, | 
"4's 1 2 Village halta mile diſtant from Embrica in the Dukedom of Cleve, ; 
 therewas a thing had its haunt, they called it Eckerken; there appeared | 
never more then the ſhape of an Hazxd, but it would beat Travellers, pull 
them off trom rheir horſes, and overturn carriages. This could be no 
Phazſie, there following ſoreal Effects, 
8 | De Praſbig, 2, The Story of the pyed Piper, that firſt by his Pipe gathered toge- 
* x Pamor.)t- therall the Rats and Mzce, and drown'd them in the River ; and atter- 
ward, being d: trauded of his reward, which the Town promis'd him if he l 
couic deliver them from the plague of thoſe Yermine, took his opportu- | 
nity. and by the ſ:me Pipe made the Children of the Town tollow him, 
and leading them into a Hill that opened, buried them there al! alive; 
In hath ſo evident proof of it in the town of Hammel where it was done, 
[ that it ought not at all to be diſcredited, For the fact is very religiouſly 
kept amongſt their ancient Records, painted out alſo in their Church- 
| windows, and 1s an Epoche joyned with the year of our Lord in their Bilis 
| and Indentures and other Law-Inſtruments, 
| 2 That 
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_ _Cnavx, VI. An Antidote againit Atheiſm. z, hou e 
'3, That alfo ſeems to me beyond all exception and” evafion which  FÞ* 7? 
| Suctonius relates of a SpeFrum appearing on the banks of the River Ru- ==_ 
bicon ; which was thus. Fulius Ceſar having marched with his Army to 
this River, which divides Gala citerior from Ttaly, and being very doubt- 
ful with himſelf whether he ſhould paſs over into 7:aly or not, there was 
ſeen on the River {ide a Man of a prodigious ſtature and form, playing on 
aReed. The ſtrangeneſs of his perſon as well as the pleaſantneſs of his 
Muſick had drawn ſeveral of the Shepherds unto him, as alſo many of the 
Souldiers, amongſt whom were ſome Trumpeters ; which this Triton (:as 
Melanchthon ventures to call him ) or Sea-god well obſerving, nimbl 
ſnatches away one of the Trumpets out of their hands, leaps Prihwich 
into the River, and ſounding a March with that ſtrength and violence that 
he ſeem'd to rend the Heavens, and made the aire ring again with the 
mighty forcibleneſs of the' Blaſt , in this manner he paſſed over to the 0- 
b ther fide of the River: whereupon Ceſar taking the Omen, leaves off all 
i furcher diſpute with himſelf, carries over his Army, enters 7taly, ſecure 
| of ſucceſs from ſo manifeſt tokens of the favour of the Gods. ” 


: favour | JL 
f 4. To confirm this truth of Apparztions, if we would but admit the 

b free confeſſions of Witches concerning their 1ps, whom they ſo tre- ; 
b quently ſee and converſe withall, know them by their names, and doe 


obeiſance to them, the point would be put quite out of all doubr, and - 
their proofs would be ſo many that no volume would be large enough to 
contain them. Bur forſooth theſe muſt be all Melancholy old womes that 
dote and bring themſelves into danger by their own Phanſies and Con- 
| ceits, But that they do not dote I am better aſſured of, then of their nor 
: ' © doting that ſay they do, For, to ſatisfie my own curioſity, I have exami- - 
ned ſeveral of them, and they have diſcours'd as cunningly as any of their 
quality and education, But by what I have read and obſery'd, I diſcern 
they ſerve a very perfidious Maſter, who plays wreaks many times on 
purpoſe to. betray them. Burt that is onely by the bye. 
5. I demand concerning theſe Witches who confeſs their contract and 
frequent converſe with the Devil, ſome with him in one ſhape, others in 
; another, whether mere Melancholy and Imagination can put Powders, 
| Rods, Oyntments, and {uch like things into their hands. and tell them the 
uſe of them; can impreſs Marks upon their bodies, fo deep as to take 
away all ſenſe in that place ; can put Silver and Gold into their hands, 
which afterwards commonly proves but either Counters, Leaves, or 
Shells, or ſome ſuch like uſeleſs matter. Theſe real Effes cannot be b 
i - mere Melancholy. For if a manreceive any thing into his hand, be it what 
| it will be, there was ſome body that gave it him. And therefore the 
| Witch receiving ſome reall thing from this or that other ſhape that ap- 
peared unto her, it is an evident fign that it was an external thing that 
ſhe ſaw, not a mere figuration of her Melancholy Phanſie, "There are in- 
b- numerable Examples of this kind ; but the thing is fo trivial and ordina- 
bs ry, that it wants no Inſtances, I will onely ſet down one, wherein there 1s 
the apparition of three Spirits. 
_ 6, Fohn Winnick of Molſeworth in Huntington-ſhire being examined 
April 11% 1646, conteſſed as follows. © Having loſt his purſe Fs 
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« ſeven ſhillings in it, for which he ſuſpeRed one in the family where he 
*<c lived, he faith that on a Friday, while he was making hay-bottles in 
<« thebarn, and ſwore and curs'd and rag'd, and wiſh'd to himſelf thar 
« ſome wiſe body would help him to his purſe and money again, there 
<« 2ppear'd unto him a Sprrit in the ſhape of a Bear, bur not ſo big as a 
© Coney, who promis d, condition that he would fall down and 
<« worſhip him, he would help him to his purſe, He aſſented toit ; and 
< the $1744 told him, ro morrow about this time he ſhould find his purſe 
< apon the floor where he made bottles, and that he would then come 
« himſelf alſo; which was done accordingly : and thus at the time ap- 
<« pointed recovering his purſe, he tell down upon his knees to the Spirit, 
& 2nd ſaid, My Lord and God, 1 thank you. This Spirit brought then with 
< him two other, in the ſhape the one of a white Cat, the other ofa Co- 
< vey, which at the command of the Bear-Spirzt he worſhipped alſo, The 
<« pear-Spirit told him he muſt have his Soul when he died, that hemuſt 
& ſack of his body, that he muſt have ſome of his Blood to ſeal the Co- 
< yenant. To all which he agreed ; and fo the Bear- Spirit leaping up to 
« his ſhoulder, prick'd him on the head, and thence took blood, After 
« that they all three vaniſhed, but ever fince came to him once every 
< twenty four hours, and ſuck'd on his body, where the Marks are found. 
& And that they had continually done thus for this twenty nine years to- 
& gether, That all theſe things ſhould be a mere dream is a conceit more 
ſlight and fooliſh then any dream poſſibly can be. For that receiving of 
his purſe was a palpable and ſenſtble pledge of the truth of all the reſt. 
And it is incredible that ſuch a ſerzes of circumſtances, back'd with rwen- 
ty nine years experience of being ſuck d and viſited daily, ſometimes in 
the day-time, moſt commonly by night, by the ſame three Familiars, 
ſhould be nothing bur the hanging together of ſo many Melancholy Con- 
ceits and Phanſſes, X 
7, Nor doth the ſealing of Covenants and writing with Blood make 
ſuch Stories as theſe more to be ſuſpeRed : for it is not at all unreaſona- 
ble that ſuch Ceremonies ſhould paſs betwixt a Spiris and a May, when I 
the like palpable Ritesare uſed for the more firmly tying of Man to God, ' 
For whatſoever is craſs and external leaves ſtronger Impreſs upon the 
Phasſie, and the remembrance of it ſtrikes the Mind with more efficacy, 
So that aſſuredly the Devil hath the greater hanck upon the Soul of a 
Witch or Wizard that hath been perſwaded to compleat their Contra 
with him in ſuch a groſs ſenſible way, and keeps them more faſt from re- 
volting from him, thenif they had onely contracted in bare words, 
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CHAP. VII 


1,. The Story of Anne Bodenham, a pyitch who ſuffered at Salisbury, Anno 
© 1653, The Author's punttual Information concerning her, 2. The 
manner and circumſtances of her firſt Conjuring up the Devil, 3, An 
Objettion anſwered concerning the truth thereof, _ 4, The 0bjeftion 
 morefully anſwered by a ſecond Conjuration. 5. An Objeftion anſwer d 
concerning this ſecond Conjuration, and ſtill further cleared by the cir- 
cumſtances of athird. 6, The whches fourth and laſt Conjuration, at 
which Anne Styles made a Contratt with the Devil, 7. That theſe tranſ- 
adtions could be no Dreams nor Fancies of Anne Styles , nor ſhe know - 
ingly forſworn in her avouching them upon Oath. 8, Which is farther 
proved by the impartialneſs of her Confeſſion. 9,10, By her Contract 
with the Devil, evidenced from the real effets thereof, 11, And by hey 
behaviour at the Aſfizes when ſhe gave evidence, 12. An anſwer to 
certain ObjefFions, 13, Swundry Indications that Anne Bodenham was 
aWitch, 14. The Summary Concluſjon, That the above-related Conjw- 
rations are no Fidtions of Anne Styles, but real Tranſattions by Anne 
Bodenham, 


1.TO that of Fohn Winnick, it will not be amiſs to addea more late 

and more notable Narration concerning one Anne Bodenham, a 
Witch, who lived in Fiſherton- Anger,adjacent to the City of new Sarum 
in the County of Wilts, who was arraigned and executed art Salisbary 
1653. He that has a mindeto read the Story more ar large, may con- 
ſult Edmond Bower, who was an eye-witneſs and eare-witneſs of feveral 
paſſages, But I ſhall onely ſer down here what is moſt material to our 
preſent purpoſe, partly out of him, agd partly from others who were 


then at the Aſſizes, and had alſo private Conterence with the Witch, 


and ſpoke alſo with the Maid that gave evicence againſt her, 

This Anne Bodenham, it ſeems, concealed not her skill in foretelling 
things ro come, and helping men to their ſtoln goods, and other ſuch like 
feats, that the more notable ſort of Wizards and Witches are ſaid ro pre- 
tend to and.to praftiſe. 

2, Amongſt others that reſorted to her, there was one Anne Styles, 
ſervant to Rich. Goddard Eſq. of the Cloſe in new Sarum, ſent by Mr, 
ky jo this Goddard's Son in Law (he having a ceftign to commence 
a Law-Suit againſt his Father) to learn of the Witch what would 
be the event of the Suit, 717 ho being asked by the Maid, who had three 
ſhillings to give her for her pains, ſhe took her ſtaff , and there drew it 
about the houſe, making a. kinde of a Circle ;, and then took a book, and 
carrying it over the Circle with her hands , and taking agreen glaſf, did 


. lay it npon the book, and placed in the Circle an earthen Pan of Coals, 


wherein ſhe threw ſomething, which burning reafef 4 very noiſome ſtink, 
and told the Maid, ſhe ſhould not be afraid of what ſhe ſhould then ſee, for 
now they would come : ( they are the words the uſed ) and ſo calling Bel- 
zebub, Tormentor, Satan and Lucifer appear z there ſuddenly aroſe 4 
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 theWitches danced with them : and after ſome time the Witch looked 


"An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. Book III. 
very hizh wind, which made the houſe ſhake, and preſently the back-door of 


- the houſe flying open, there came Sos: rohght as the Maid ſuppoſed, in the 
likenteſſe of ragged Boyes, ſome bigger t 


en others, and ran about the houſe, 
where ſhe had drawn the ſtaff and the Witch threw down upon the ground . 
crums of bread, which the Spirits picked up, and leapt over the Pan of coals 
oftentimes, which ſhe ſet in the midſt of the Circle, and a Dog anda Cat of 
ain 
in her book, and threw ſome great white ſeeds upon the ground, which the 
ſaid Spirits picked up ; and ſo ina ſhort time the wind was laid, and the 
Witch going forth at her back-door the Spirits vaniſhed, After which the 
watch told the Maid, that Mr. Malon ſhould demand fifteen hundred pound, 
and one hundred and fifty pound per annum, of Mr, Goddard, and if he 


denied it, he ſhould proſecute the Law againſt him, and be gone from his 


Father, and then he ſhould gain it : with which meſſaze the Maid returned 
and acquainted Mr. Maſon. 

3, Butit may be it will be objected, That theſe were ſome poor ragged 
Boyes that complorted there with Anne Bodenham to'get money upon 
pretence of Conjuring and forerelling future events, whenas it was 
1:deed nothing elſe but a cheat within the power of an ordinary knaviſh 
wit, But the loudneſs of the wind, and the forcible ſhaking of the houſe 
upon thole Magical Words and Ceremonies, may eafily anſwer, or ra- 
ther quice blow away, ſuch frivolous Evaſions. | 

4. But if the ObjeQor will yer perſiſt in his opinion, let him reade the 
circumſtances of the ſecond Conjuration of this Witches, For the ſame 
Maid being ſent again to her from the ſane party, to enquire in what part 
of the houſe the Poiſon was that ſhould be given her Miſtris, Hereapon 
ſhe took her ſtick as before, and making therewith a Circle, the wind roſe 
forthwith + then taking a beeſome, ſhe ſwept over the Circle, and made ang- 
ther , and looking in her book and glaſs as formerly , and uſing ſome words 
ſoftly to her ſelf, ſhe ſtood in the Circle and ſaid, Belzebub, Tormentor, Lu- 
citer and Satan appear. There appeared firſt a Spirit in the ſhape of alittle 

Boy, as ſhe conceived, which then turned into another ſhape ſomething like a 


Snake, and then intothe ſhape of a ſhagged Dog with great eyes, which went 
about in the Circle ; and in the Circle ſhe ſet an earthen Pan of Coals, where- 


in ſhe threw ſomething which burned axd ſtank, and then the Spirit vaniſhed. 
After which the Witch took her book and glaſs again, and ſhewed the Maid in 
the glaſs M'* Sarah Goddard's Chamber, the colour of the Curtains, and the 
bed turned up the wrong way, and under that part of the bed where the gol- 
ſter lay ſhe ſhewed the poiſon in a white paper. The Maid afterward returned 
home, and acquainted M'*Rolewell with what the Witch had ſhewed her in 
a glaſs, that the poiſon lay under M""s Sarah's Bed , and alſo ſpoke to her that 
they might goe together and take it away, | 
The transformation of a Boy into a Snake, and of that Snake into 2 
ſhagge! Dog with ſtaring eyes, is a feat tar above all humane art or wit 
whatſoever. _ 


5, Norcan it be imagined that Melancholy had fo diſturbed the mind 


of che Maid, that ſhe told her own dreams or fancies for external ſenſible 


tranſactions. For the was imployed by others in areal! Negotiation be- 
| twixt 
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tivixt them and the Witch, and ever broughr 
receiving alſo things from her, by the helpof thoſe ragged Boyes ſhe 
raiſed up'z as appears in a third Conjuration of hers, when the Maid 
was another time ſent to procure ſome exemplary puniſhment upon 
Mr Goddard's two Daughters, who yet were unjuſtly, as it ſeems, aſper- 


Cot PE I IRIS 


The witchreceiving the Wenches errand , made a Circle as formerly, and 
ſet her Pan of Coals therein, and burnt ſomewhat that ſtank extremely, and 
took her book and glaſs as before i related, and ſaid, Belzebub, Tormentor, 
Lucifer 4nd Satan appear, And then appeared five Spirits, as-ſhe conceived, 
" in the ſhapes of little ragged Boyes, which the witch commanded to appear, 
and goe along with the Maid to a Meadow at Wilton, which the YVYitch 
ſhewed in a glaſs, and there to gather Yervine and Dill, And forthwith the 
ragged Boyes ran away before the Maid, and ſhe followed them to the ſaid 
Meadow : and when they came thither, the ragged Boyes looked about for the 
Herbs, and removed the Snow in two or three places before they could finde 
any, and at laſt they found ſome, and brought it away with them , and then 
the Maid and the Boyes returned again tothe VVitch, and found her in the 
Circle, paring her Nails : and then ſhe took the ſaid Herbs, and dried the 
ſame, and made Powder of ſome, and dried the Leaves of other, and threw 


bread to the Boyes, and they eat and danced as formerly; and then the 


VVitch reading in a book they vaniſhed away, And the YVitch gave the 
Maid in one paper the Powder, in another the Leaves, and in the third the 
paring of the Nails, all which the Maid was togive her Miſtris. The Pow- 
der was to put in the young Gentlewomens, M'*Sarah and. M'% Anne God- 
dard's, drink or broth, to rot their guts in their bellies; the Leaves to rub 
about the brims of the Pot, to make their teeth fall ont of their heads , and 
the paring of the Nails to make them drunk and mad, And when the Maid 
came. home and delivered it to her Miſtris, and told her the effets of the 
Powder and the other things, her Miſtrus laughed and ſaid , That ts a very 
brave thing indeed, But yet ſhe had the diſcretion not to make ule of it. 

6. This Powder was ſhewa at the Aſſizes ( fo that it could be no 
Fancy or Dream) together with a piece of Money that ſhe received of 
the Spirits, which one of them firſt bit and gave it the Witch, and then 
che Witch gave it to the Maid, The hole alſo in her finger was then 
ſhown, out of which blood was .ſ{queezed to ſubſ{cribea Covenant with 

the Devil, as you may ſee in the fourth and laſt bout of Conjuring the 
| Witch performed in the Maid's preſence. For ſhe being adviſed by Mr. 

E Goddard's houſhold to goe to London,ſhe went to the Witches firſt before 

| the quit the Countrey ; who being made acquainted with her journey, 

| asked her whether ſhe would goe to London Higlt:or Low © To which ſhe 
replied, what do you mean by that ? She anſwered, If you will goe on High, 
you ſhall be carriedto London inthe Aire, and be there intwo hours , but 
if you goe a ow, you ſhall be taken at Sutton Towns end and before, unleſs 

you have help. But before ſhe departed , the Witch earne ſtly deſired the 

Maid to live with her, and told her if ſhe would doe ſo, ſhe would teach her to 

doe as ſhe did, and that ſhe ſhould never be taken, Then the Maid asked her 

what 4, could doe. She anſwered, Tou ſhall know preſently ; and forthwith ſhe 

+ 3 appeared 


back her anſwers to them, 


ſed with the ſuſpicion of endeavouring to poiſon their Mother-it-law. 
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appeared in the ſhape of a great black Cat, and lay along by the Chimney - . 
at which the Maid being wery much affrighted, ſhe came into her own ſhape | 
again, and told her, I ſee you are afraid, and I ſee you are willing to be gone ; 
ayd told her, if ſhe was, ſhc ſhould ſay ſo, and not ſpeak againſt her Conſci- 
ence : and the Maid replied, ſhe was willing to goe, and not to awell with 
the VVitch, Then the Witch ſaid , She muſt ſeal unto her body and blood 
not to diſcover her : which ſhe promiſing to doe, ſhe forthwith made a Circle 
a formerly ſhe had done, and looking in her book, called, Belzevub, Tor- 
mentor, Luciter and Satan appear, Then appeared two Spirits in the like- - 
neſs of great Boyes, with long ſhagged black hair, and ſtood by her looking 
over her ey ; and the Witch took the Maid s fore-finzer of her right : 
hand in her hand, and pricked it with a pin, and ſqueezed out the blood, aud 
put it into a Pen, and putthe Pen in the Maid s hand, and held her hand to 
write in a great book, and one of the Spirits lay d his hand or Clawwpon the 
VVitches whileſt the Maid wrote : and when ſhe had done writinz, while 
their hands were together, the Witch ſaid Annen, and made the Maid (a 
Amen, and the Spirits ſaid Amen, Amen: and the Spirit's hand did feel 
cold to the Maid as it touched her hand, when the Witches hand and hers 
were together writing. And then the Spirit gave a piece of ſilver (which he 
firſt bit) to the Witch , who gave it tothe Maid; and alſo ſtuck two Pins 
in the Maids head-cloths , and bid her keep thew, and bid her be gone, and 
ſaid alſo, I will vex the Gentlewoman well enough, as I did the man in Cla- 
rington Park, which I wade walk about with a bundle of Pales on hw back 
all night in a pond of water, and he could not lay them down till the next 
morning. 

17, All theſe things the Maid depoſed upon Oath; and I think it now 
beyond all controverlie evident, that unleſs ſhe did knowingly forſwear 
her ſelf, that they are certainly true: for they cannot be imputed ro any 
Dreamings, Phanſy, nor Melancholy. Now that the Maid did not for- 
ſwear her ſelf, or invent theſe Narrations ſhe ſwore to, many Arguments 
offer themſelves for eviction. _ Z 

As firſt, Thar it is altogether unlikely that a ſorry Wench, that could 
neither write nor read, ſhould be able ro excogitate ſuch Magical Forms 
and Ceremonies, with all the circumſtances of the effects of them, and de- 
clare'them ſo punctually, had ſhe not indeed ſeen them done before her 
eyes, | % 

g Secondly, If the had been ſo cunning at inventing Lies, ſhe could not but 
have had ſo much wit as to frame them better for her own advantage, and 
for theirs by whom ſhe was imployed , or told ſo much onely of the truch 

as would have been no prejudice to her ſelf, nor any elſe to have it 
revealed, | | 
8, For in brief, the caſe ſtood thus; Her Miſtris either had, or 

teigned her ſelf ro have, a ſuſpicion that her two Daughters in laiv, Mi- 
{tris $a74h and Miſtris Anne Goddard, complotted to poiſon her, Here- 
upon this Maid Anne Styles was ſent to the Witch, upon pretence to 
know when this poiſoning would be, and how to prevent it; and at the 
ſecond rime'ſhe conſulted her, the Witch ſent her tothe Apothecaries 
to buy her ſome white Arſenick, and bring her it, which ſhe taking rold 


her 
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her ſhe would burn ir, and ſo prevent the poiſoning of her Miſtris. The 
buying of this Arſenick was the great occaſion of the Maid's flying. For 


- it coming to the knowledge of the two Siſters how they were ſuſpeRed 

to endeavour the poiſoning of their Mother, and that they had bought 
an ounce and half of Arſenick* lately at the Apothecaries, they, to clear 
themſelves from this ſuſpicion, made diligent enquiry at all the Apo- 
thecaries ſhops throughout Sarum, and at laſt found where the poiſon 
was bought. Hereupon the Maid was deſired by her Miſtris to goe 
away and ſhift for her ſelf, to avoid that trouble and diſgrace that 
might come upon them, 1f ſhe ſhould ſtay and be examined before ſome 
Juſtice, While ſhe was upon her journey , Mr Chandler, Son-in-law to 
M- Goddard , hearing how his Mother-in-law was in danger of being 
poiſoned, and that a Servant of hers that had bought the poiſon was 
fled, he forthwith with another man made after her, overtook her near 
Sutton , had her there into an Inne , where ſhe confeſſed what has been 
above related, Which Confeſhon, I ſay, cannot be any Figment or for- 
ged tale, but certain truth, it making nothing for the parties advantage, 
or theirs that imployed her, but rather againſt them, and mainly againſt 
her ſelf; whenas 1f ſhe had onely confeſſed the buying of the Arſenick 
with the purpoſe of preventing her Miſtrifles being poiſoned, by the 
help and skill of the Witchor Wiſe-woman, it might have gone for a 
tolerable piece of folly, could not ſeem ſo criminal and execrable as theſe 
other a&s do. Nothing therefore bur a guilty Conſcience and the power 
of truth did extort from her this impartial Confeſſion, which thus every 
way touches her friends, her ſelf, and the Witch, 

9. Thirdly, That her compact with the Devil was no Fable but a 
ſure truth ( and if that be true, there 1s no reaſon to doubt of the reſt ) 
was abundantly evidenced by the reall effects of it. For after ſhe had 
delivered the piece of Money above-mentioned and the two pins to 
Mr Chandler, ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould be troubled for not keeping theſe things 
ſecret. For the Devil told her, fo long as ſhe kept them johnny on 
ſhould never be troubled ; but now, ſhe ſaid, having revealed them, ſhe 
feared (ſhe ſhould be troubled. And that thoſe grievous troubles and 
agonies ſhe was after found in were not mere treaks of her own diſtur- 
bed Phanſy, but the Tyranny of Sataz, will appear from ſeveral Circum- 


ſtances. 


For at her recovery from the firſt fict ſhe fell into, (which was in Stock- 


bridge) both M- Chandler and William Atwood, the man that went with 
him, ſaw a black ſhade come from her, whereupon preſently the came to 
her ſelf. 

Again, ſhe was ſo ſtrong in her fits, that fix men or more could not 
hold her; and onceas they were holding her, ſhe was caught up from 
them ſo high, that her feer couched their breaſts, when ſhe was in the 
Priſon at Saram, As alſo at another time about midnight, ſhe being mi- 
ſerably rormented, and crying out, The Devi! will carry me away, ſhe was 
pulled from them that held her, and caſt trom the low bed where ſhe lay 
co the top of an highbed, with her Clothes torn off her back, and a 
piece of her skin torn away, The Candle inthe room ftanding on the Table 
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was thrown down and put | out : at which time there being 4 little Boy that : 
was almoſt aſleep, but with this noiſe affrizhted, he had no power with the © 


reſt to goe out of the room, but ſtayed there, and ſaw a Spirit in the likeneſs 
of 4 great black man with no head in the room, ſcuffling with the Maid, who 
took her and ſet her into a Chair, and told her that ſhe muſt goe with him, 
he was come for her Soul, ſhe had given it to him, But the Maid anſwered, 
that her Soul was none of her own to give ,, and he had already zot her blood, 
bat as for her Soul he ſhowld never have it : and after a while tumbling and 
throwing about of the Maid, he vaniſhed away, | 

-And that that which the Boy heard ad ſaw was no fancy of his own, 
but a reall object of his Senſes, the Witches condition in another Cham- 
ber at. the ſame time does not obſcurely argue, For ſhe was then ſeen 
with her clothes off, in her fetters, running about like mad; and beings 


asked why ſhe ran about the room, ſhe replied, She could not keep her 


bed, but was pulled out by violence ; and being asked the reaſon why, ſhe 


replied, Pray you what is the matter in your Chamber 2 Nothing, (aid 


they, but a Childe is not well, To which ſhe anſwered, Do nor you lieto _ 


me, for 1 know what is the matter is well as your (elves. 


hn. 


Io. But to return to the Maid,. from whom we may draw further Ar- 
ouments relating alſo to the Witch, As thar, when the Maid had not 
for many dayes and nights together taken any reſt, and being then un- 
der moſt grievous hurryings and torcures of the body, the Witch being 
brought into the room where ſhe lay, the deſign unknown to her, and 
the time of her entring, yet ſo ſoon as the Witch had ſer one foot into 
the room, ſhe gavea moſt hideous glance with her eyes, and ſhut them 
preſently after, falling aſleep in a moment , and ſlept abour three hours 
ſo faſt, that when they would have wakened her they could not by any 


& 


art or violence whatever, as by ſtopping her breath, putting things up 


her noſtril;, holding her upright, ſtriking of her, and the like, The Witch 
alſo declared her unwillingneſs that ſhe ſhould be wakened, crying out, 
O Pray you by no means awake the Maid, for if ſhe ſhould awake T ſhould be 
torn in picces, and the Devil would fetch me away bodily, And a further 
evidence that this ſleep of the Maid did ſome way depend upon the 
Witch is, that ſo ſoon as the Witch had gone from under the roof 
where ſhe was, the Maid wakened of her ſelf ; and fo ſoon as the Maid 
awakened, and was at eaſe (the Devil, as ſhe ſaid, having gone out of 
her ſtomach, bur doing her no violence, onely making her body tremble 
a lictle,) the Witch began to roar and cry out , The Devil will tear me 
in pieces, Theſe things you may read more fully and particularly in the 
Narration of Edmond Bower, who was an eye-witnels of them, But what 
I have tranſcribed from thence I think is ſufficient to convince any in- 
different man, that what befell the Maid after her revealing thoſe ſe- 
crets ſhe was intruſted with, was not counterfeited, but reall, nay, I may 
ſately ſay, Supernatural, | 


11. Fourthly and laſtly, her behaviour at the Aſſizes, when ſhe gave 


evidence againſt the Witch , was ſo earneſt and ſerious , with that. 


ſtrength of mind and free and confident appeals tothe Witch her ſelf, 
that, as I was informed of thoſe that were SpeRators of that Tranſacti- 
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on, it had been argument enough to the unprejudiced, that ſhe exe 


nothing but what ſhe was affured was true, And thoſe floads of tears 
and her bitter weepings after Sentence was pgited on the Witch, and 


- her bewailing of her own wickedneſs and madneſs, and profeſſing her 


willingneſs notwithſtanding, if it might be done without {1n, that the 
Wirch might be reprieved , may further wath my all ſuſpicion of either 
Fraud or }vialice, 


12, Nor can the Witches denying (even to her dying day ) what 


the Maid (wore to, enervate her teſtimony. For the Maid tells the whole 


rruth as it was, even to the hazard of her own lite z which the Witch 
indeed denies, "bur for the ſaving of hers. And it is no wonder that 
one that would bid a pox on the Hangman when he deſired her to for- 


give him-ather death, ſhould Iye and unpugently deny any thing to fave 


her own 1:te. 

But youll objeC, that this reputed Witch may indeed be wicked e- 
nough, and willing enough to doe any thing ; but the power of her 
wickedneſs not reaching to ſuch performances as the Maid witneſſed 
againſt her , we way well believe her rather then the Maid, The ſenſe 


- of which Obje&t on, if I underſtand it, can be nothing but this ; that 
either this Anne Bodenham was no Witch , or elfe the things charged 


upon her were abſolutely impoſſible, The meaning of the latter where- 
of aſſuredly is, that it is impoſſible any one ſhould be a 75tch, there 


being no ſuch things as Sprrits to be conjured up by them. Which 


is unskiltully to ler x goe the Premiſles as hinding them too ſtrong, and to 
quarrel with the Concluſion, 

3, But if the ſenſe be ( admitting there are Witches) that (he was 
none; I think it may. be evidently evinced that ſhe was, from what ſhe 
undoubtedly both did and ſpake. As for example, from her ſhowing 
of the Maid in a Glaſs the ſhapes of ſundry perſons, and their actions 


and poſtures, in ſeveral rooms in het Maſters houſe , whither when ſhe * 


had returned from the Witch, ſhe told them punRually what they had 
been doing in her abſence; which made Eliſabeth Rofewelt, one of the 
Family, p:ofeſs, that ſhe chought Ms Bodenham was either a Witch or 4 
woman of God, Beſides, what hapned to her in reference to the fitts 
of the Maid, which has been already infiſted upon, are ſhrewd fuſpicions 
of her being: a Witch. As alſo what ſhe boaſted of ro Mt Twcker's Clerk 
concerning a purſe that hung about her neck in a green ſtring , that ſhe 
could doe many feats with it ; and that if he woulda 'give her half a dozen 
of Ale, ſhe would make a T ad ſpring out of it. Her confeſlion to M; Lang- 
ley of Sarum , that ſhe lived with D* Lamb, and learn'd the art of raiſing 
Spirits from him, which ſhe alſo confeſſed ro Edmond Bower ; tO whom 
alſo ſhe acknowledged her skill of curing diſeaſes by Charms and Spells, 

that ſhe could diſcover ſtolen o00ds , 3nd ſhew any one the thiet in a 
Glaſs: and being asked by him for the Red Book halt wrote over with 
blood, being a Catalozue of thoſe that had ſealed to the Devil , ſhe de- 
nied not the knowledge of the book, but ſaid it was with one in Hamp- 
ſhire, She alſo pr ofeiſed that ſhe uſed many good Prayers, and ſaid the 
Creed backwards and forwards, and that ſhe prayed to che Planet Fupi- 

ter for the curing of Diſcaſes. K 4 She 
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She alſo acknowledged ſhe had a Book. whereby ſhe raiſed Sprits, 
calling it 4 Book of Charms, and ſaid it was worth thouſands ot other 
books; and that there was a particular Charm in it for the finding of 
a Treaſure hid by the old Earl of Pembroke in the North part of jyilton 
Garden, re oh | 

To another party, being asked by him whether there were any 
Spirits, ſhe made this reply, That ſhe was ſure there were; and con- 

rmed it to him by ſeveral paſſages of late, and particularly by that of 
one forced to walk about all night with a bundle of Pales on his back in a 
poxd of water, which is mentioned at the end of the fourth Conjuration 
above recited. She did alſo highly magnifie her own art to him, ven- 
turing at Aſtrological terms and phraſes, and did much ſcorn and blame 
the ignorance ,ot the people, averring to him with all earneſtneſs and 
confidence that there was no hurt in theſe Spzrits, but that they would 
doea man all good offices, attending upon him and guarding him from 
evil all his life long, | 

But certainly her ragged Boyes were no ſuch, who diſcharged the Maid 
from keeping the Commandments of God, and told her they would 
reach her a better way ; as ſhe alſo confeſſed to the ſame party. 

Adde unto all this, that this Anne Bodenham was ſearched both ar 
the Gaol and before the Judges at the Afſizes , and there was found on 
her ſhoulder a certain mark or teat about the length and bigneſs of the 


Nipple of a womans breaſt , and hollow and ſoft as a nipple, with an hole 


on the top of it. 
14, Wherefore to conclude , there being found upon her , there be- 
ing done and ſpoken by her ſuch things as do evidently indigitate that 


ſhe is a Witch, and has the power of raifing Spirits, and ſhe being accu- 


ſed by one of raifing them up, who in no likelihood could excogitate any 
ſuch either Magical Forms , Effets or Circumſtances , as are above re- 
Cited, and who tells her ſtory ſo indifferently, that it touches her ſelf 
near as much as the Witch , and upon her revealing of the villany was 
ſo handled that it was plainly above any natural diſtemper imaginable , 
it cannot, I ſay, but gain full aſſent of any man, whom prejudice and ob- 
ſinacy has not utterly blinded, that what the Maid confeſſed concernin 

her ſelf and the Witch 15s moſt certainly true, ea 
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CHAP. VIII 


1. Two memorable Stories, with the credibility of them, 2. The firſt of a 


Shoemaker of Breſlaw, who cut his own throat, 3, Hu appearing after 
death in his uſual habit, and his vexations hawnting the whole Town, 
4, That he being dng up after he had been cight moneths buried, his body 
was found intire and freſh, and hs joynts limber and flexible. 5. That 
upon the burning thereof the Apparition ceaſed, 6, which alſo hapned 
in « Maid of hus, when ſhe had wext and diſturbed people for a whole 


moneth together, 7 That the Relator of the Story lived in the Town at 
what time theſethings fell out, 


I. F Have inſiſted ſo long upon the foregoing Natration, partly be- 


cauſe it is very freſh, ſo that any man may ſatisfie himſelf concer- 
ning the truth thereof that has any doubt of ſuch things; and partly 
becauſe it is ſo notorious, that it is hardly to be parallel'd by any we meet 
with in Writers, conſidering all circumſtgnces, And yer if they were as 
new, I know not but thoſe Relations of Martinus Wernrichins, a Sileſian 
Phyſician and Philoſopher, which by way of Preface are prefixt to Picus 
Mirandula his Strix or De ladificatione Demonum, may ſeem as convin- 
Cing as that. Ea 
The Stories are two and very memorable, and the more credible, be- 
caule the things hapned in the age of the Narrator, ſome few years before 
he wrote them, and in his own Countrey ; and he doth avouch them with 
all imaginable confidence to be moſt certainly true. The former of them 
is this, 

2. A certain Shoemaker in one of the chief Towns of Szleſia, in 
the year 1591, Septemb, 20, ona Friday betimes in the morning, in the 
further parts of his houſe, where there was adjoyning a little Garden, cuc 
his own throat with his Shoemakers knife, The Family, to cover the 
foulneſs of the fact, and that no diſgrace might come _upon his widow, 
gayeout that he died of an Apoplexie, declined all vifics of friends and 
neighbours, in the mean time got him waſhed and laid linens ſo hand- 
ſomely abour him, that even they that ſaw him afterwards, as the Parſon 
and ſome others, had not the leaſt ſuſpicion but that hedid dye- of that 
diſeaſe; and ſo he had honeſt Burial, with a funeral Sermon and other cir- 
cumſtances becoming one of his rank and reputation. Six weeks had nor 

aſt but ſo ſtrong a rumour broke out that he died not of any diſeaſe, bur 
þad laid violent hands upon himſelt, that the Magiſtracy of the place 
could not but bring all thoſe that had ſeen the corps to a ſtrict examina- 
tion, They ſhuffled off the matter as well as they could ar firſt, with 
many fair Apologies in the behalt of the deceaſed, to remove all ſuſpicion 
of ſo hainous an a: but it being preſſed more home to their Conſcience, 


atlaſt they confeſſed he died a violent death, bur defired their favor and 


clemency to-his widow and children, who were1n no fault ; adding alſo, 


that it was uncertain but that he might be ſlain by ſome external miſhap, 


Or 
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_ or if by himſelf, in ſome irreſiſtible fit. of phrenſie or madneſs, » 
Hereupon the Councel deliberate what is to be done. Which the Widow 
hearing, and fearing.they might be determining ſomething that would be 
harſh, and to the diſcredit of her Husband and her ſelf, being alſo anima- 

- red thereto by ſome buſie-bodies, makes a great complaint againſt thoſe 
that raiſed theſe reports of her Husband, and reſolved to follow the Law 
upon them, earneſtly contending that there was no reaſon; upon mere ru- 
mours and idle defamations of malevolent people, that her Husband's 
body ſhould be digged up or dealt with as if he had been either Magician 
or Self-murtherer, Which boldneſs and pertinacity of the woman, 
though after the confeſſion of the fact, did in ſome meaſure work upon 
the Councel, and put them to a ſtand, 

- 3, But while theſe things are in agitation, to the aſtoniſhment ofthe 
Inhabitants of the place, there appears a Spedrumz in the exact ſhape and 
habit of the deceaſed, and that not onely in the night, but at mid-day, 
Thoſe that were aſleep it terrified with horrible viſions ; thoſe that were 
waking it would ſtrike, pull, or prefs, lying heavy upon them like an 
Ephialtes : ſo that there were perpetnall complaints every morning of 
their laſt nights reſt through the whole Town. Bur the more freaks this 
Spe&rum play'd, the more diligent were the friends of the deceaſed to 
ſuppreſs the rumours of them, or ar leaſt ro hinder the effects of thoſe 
rumours ; and therefore made their addreſſes to the Preſident, complai- 
ning how unjuſt a thing it was, that ſo much ſhould be given to idlere- 

orts and blind ſuſpicions, and therefore beſeech'd him that he would 
|nder the Councel from digging up the corps of the deceaſed, and from 
all ignominious uſage of him : adding alſo, that they intended to appeal ; 
tothe Emperour's Court, that their Wiſdoms might rather decide the | 
Controverſie, then that the cauſe ſhould be here cetermined from the | 
light conjectures of malicious men. 9 

But while by this means the buſineſs was ſtill protrated, there were 
ſuch ſtirs and tumalts all over the Town that they are hardly to be de- 


ſcribed. For no ſooner did the Sun hide his head but this SpedFrams | 
would be ſure to appear, ſo that every body was fain to look about him | 
and ſtand upon his guard, which was a ſore trouble to thoſe whom the | 


-Jabours of the day made more ſenſible of the want of reſt in the nighr, 
For this terrible Apparitio» would ſometimes ſtand by their bed-fides, 
ſometimes caſt it ſelf upon the midſt of their beds, would lie cloſe to 1 
them, would miſerably ſuffocate them, an1 would fo ſtrike them and 
pinch them, that not onely blew marks, but plain impreſſions of his 
fingers would be upon ſundry parts of t..eir bodies 1g the morning, Nay, 
ſuch was the violence and impetuouſneſs of this Ghoſt, that when men 
forſook their beds and kept their dining-rooms, with Candles lighted, 
and many of them in company together, the better to ſecure themſelves 
from fear and diſturbance ; yet he would then appear to them, and have 
a bout with ſome of them netwithſtanding all this proviſion againſt it, 
In briet, he was ſo troubleſome, that the people were ready to forſake 
their houſes and ſeek other dwellings, and the Magiſtrate ſo awakened at 
the perpetual complaints of chem, that at Jaſt they reſolved, the Preſi- 
dent agreeing thereto, to dig up the Body, 4, He 
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4, He had lain inthe ground near eight monerhs, vis, trom Sepr, 22. | 
1591.to April 18, 1592, When he was digged up, which was in the pre- 

ſence of the Magiſtracy of the Town, his body was found entire, not at 

all purrid, no il] ſmell about him, faving the muſtinels of the grave- 

Clothes, hisjoynts limber and flexible, as in thoſe that are alive. his'skin 

only flaccid, but a more freſh grown in- the room of it, the wound of his 
throat gaping, but no gear nor corruption in it; there was allo obſerved 

a Magical mark 1n the great toe of his right foor, viz, an Excrelcency in 

the form of a Role, His body was kept our ofearth from April:18. to 

the 24, at whattime many both of the ſame Town and others camedaiiy 

to view hum. Thele unquier ſtirs did not ceaſe for all this, which.they 

after attempted to appeale by burying the corps under the Gallows, but 

in vain; for they wereas much as ever, it not more, henow not ſpating 

his own Family : inſomuch that his Widow at laſt went her felf to the - - 

Magiſtrate, and told them that ſhe ſhould be no longer againſtir, ifthey _ 

thought ficto fall upon ſome courle of more ſtrict proceedings touching 

her Rusbagd. AE 
5, Wherefore the ſeventh of May he was again digged up, and it 
was obſervable that he was grown more ſenſibly fleſhy fince his laſt in- 
terment. To be ſhort, they cut off the Head, Arms and. Legs of the 
corps, and opening his Back took out his Heart, which was as freſh and 
intire as ina Calt new kill'd, Theſe, together with his Body, they put 
ona pile of wood, and burnt them to Aſhes, which they caretully (wee- 
ping together and putting into a Sack (that none might get . them for 
wicked uſes ) poured them into the River, after which the Spedrum was 
never {een more. Wy 
6, Asitalſo happened in his Maid that dyed after him, who appeared 
within eight dates after her death to her fellow-ſervant, and lay ſo heavy 
upon her that ſhe brought upon her a great ſwelling of her eyes. She ſo 
erievouſly handled a Child in the cradle, that if the Nurſe had not come 
in to his help, he had been quite ſpoiled ; bur ſhe croſſing her ſelf and 
calling upon rhe namg_Feſz5, the Spectre vaniſhed, The next nighr 
ſhe appeared in the (HU of an Her, which when one of the Maids of the 

houſe took to be ſo indeed and followed her, the Hen grew into an im- 

menſe bigneſs, and preſently caught the Maid by the throat and made it 

(well, ſo that ſhe could neither well eat nor drink of a good while after, 

She continu'd theſe ſtir$for a whole moneth, {lapping ſome ſo ſmart] 
that the ſtrokes were heard of them that ſtood by, pulling the bed Uſb 
from under others, and appearing ſometimes in one ſhape, ſometimes in 
another, as ofa Woman, of a Dog, ofa Cat, and of a Goat. Bur ar laſt 
her body being digged up and burnt, the Apparition was never (een 

| more, 

7. Theſe things were done at Breſlaw in S:leſja where this Weinrichins 
then lived, which makes the Natration more conſiderable, This concea- 
ling the name of the parties, Iconceive, was in way of civility to his de- 
ceaſed Towns-man, his Towns-mans Widow, and their Famlly, 
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CHAP. IX. 


I, The ſecond Story of one Cuntius, whoſe firſt Pen-man not onely dwelt in 


the Town, but was a (ad ſufferer in the Tragedie, 2. The quality of 
Cuntius, his fatal blow by his Horſe, and hu deſperate afflifFion 5 

Mind, 3. Prodigies attending his death, 4. A Spiritus Incubus z» © 

the ſhape of him, with other diſorders, 5. More hideous diſorders, as 

alſo hu appearing to a Goſiip of his in behalf of his Child. 6. Seweral 
ſad ; Joh of his appearing upon ſeveral perſons, 7, His miſerable uſage 
. of the Parſon ow; the Pariſh and his Family, who is the Pen-man of the 
Story. 8. Abrief Rehearſal of many other mad Pranks of this Spettre. 
9. A remarkable paſſage touching his Grave-ſtone, 1o, The florid 
plight of Cuntius after he hadbeen buried near half a year, his graſping 
of a Staff, and the motion of his Eyes and of his Blood, 11. The prodj- 
gious Weight of his body, 12, As alſo the Incombuſtibleneſs thereof. 
13, How hard ſet the Atheiſt will be for a ſnbterfuge againſt this 
SfO0Y ys - 


b; "THE other Story he ſets down he is not the firſt Pen-man of 


( though the things were done in his time, and, as I conceive, 


ſome while after what has been above related; as a paſſage inthe Narra- 


tionſeems to intimate ) but he tranſcribed ir from one that not only dwelt 


in the place, but was often infeſted with the noiſom occurſions of that 
troubleſom Ghoſt that did ſo much miſchief to the place where he dwelt, 
The Relation is ſomewhat large, I ſhall bring it into as narrow compaſs 


asIcan. 


2. Tohannes Cuntius, a Citizen of Pentſch in Sileſra, near ſixty years of 
age, and one of the Aldermen of the Town, very fair in his carriage, and 
unblamable, to mens thinking, in the whole conrſe of his life, having 
been ſent for to the Mazor's houſe ( as being a very underſtanding man 
and dexterous at the diſpatch of buſineſſes) ro end ſome controverſies 
concerning certain Wagoners, and a Merchant of Pannonia having made 
an end of thoſe affairs, is invited by the Mater to Supper : he gets leave 
firſt to goe home to order ſome bulineſles, leaving this ſentence behind 
him, 7t s goodto be merry while we may, for miſchiefs grow up faſt enough 


_ daily. 


This Cuxtizs kept five luſty Geldings in his Stable, one whereof he 
commanded to be brought our, and his ſhoe being looſe, had him tied to 
the next poſt : his Maſter with a Servant buſted themſelves to take up his 
leg to look on his hoof, the Horſe being mad and meralſom ſtruck chem 
both down; but Cuntizs -received the greateſt ſhare of the blow: one 


that ſtood next by helpt them both up again, C#ntizs no ſooner was up 


and came to himſelf, but cry'd out, Wo « me, how deT burn and am all on 4 


- fire! Which he often repeated, Burt the parts he complained of moſt, the - 


women being put out of the room, when they were ſearched, no appea- 
rance of any ſtroke or hurt was found upon them. To be ſhort, he fell 
downright 


BOL. 
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downright fick and grieyouſly afflited in Mind, loudly complaining, thac 
his Sins were ſuch that they were utterly unpardonable, and that the leaft 
part of chem were bigget then all the Sins- of the world beſides; but 
would have no Divine come to him, nor did particularly confeſs them to 
any. Several rumours indeed there were that once he ſold one of his 
Sons, but when and to whom it was uncertain, and that he had madea 
Contrat with the Devil, and the like. But if was obſerved and known 
for certain, that he had grown beyond all expeRation rich, and that four 
daies before this miſchance he being witneſs to a Child, ſaid, that that 
was the laſt he ſhould be ever witneſs to. TY | 
3. The night he died his eldeſt Son watched with him, He gave up 
the Ghoſt abour the third hour of the nighr, at what time a black Car . 
- opening the caſement with her nails (for it was ſhut ) ran to his bed, and | 
did ſo violently ſcratch his face and the bolſter, as if ſhe endeavoured by 4 
force to remove him out of the place where he lay. But the Car after- | 
wards ſuddenly was gone. and ſhe was no ſooner gone, bur he breathed 
his laſt, A fair talewas made to the Paſtor of the Pariſh, and the 
Magiſtracy of the Town allowing ir, he was buried on the right ſide of 
the Altar, his Friends paying well for it, No ſooner Cuntiz was dead but 
2 great Tempeſt aroſe, which raged moſt at his very Funeral, there being 
ſuch impetuous Storms of Wind with Snow, that it made mens bodies kk 2 
quake and their teeth chatter in their heads, But ſo ſoon as he was in- " 
terred, of a ſudden all was calm. , 
4. He had not been dead a day or two, but ſeveral rumours were ſpread : 
in the town of a Spriritus incubus or Ephialtes, in the ſhape of Cuntizs, : 
that would have ftorceda Woman, This hapned before he was buried; ' 
After his Burial the ſame Spe&re awakened one that was ſleeping in 
his dining-room, ſaying, 7 can ſcarce withhold my ſelf from beating thee to 
death. The voice was the voice of Cuntizs, The watchmen of the Town 
alſo affirmed that they heard every night grear ſtirs in C#ntizs his Houſe, 
- the fallings and throwings of things about , and that they did ſee the 
gares ſtand wide open berimes in the mornings, though they were never 
ſo diligently ſhar o're night ; that his Horſes were very unquiet in the 
Stable, as it they kicked and bit one another ; beſides unuſual barkings 
and howlings of Dogs all over the Town. Burt theſe were bur prelu- 


dious ſuſpicions to further evidence, which I will run over as briefly as 
_ I may. | : | 
A Maid-ſeryant of one of the Citizens of Pextſch ( while theſe | - 
Tragedies and ſtirs were ſo frequent in the Town ) heard, cogether with ; nd 
ſome others lying in their beds, the noiſe and tramplings of one riding £ 


about the Houſe, who at laſt ran againſt the walls with that violence thar | 
the whole Houſe ſhaked again as if it would fall, and the windows were all 
fill d with flaſhings of light, The Maſter of the houſe being informed of ir, | 
wel out of doors in the morning to ſee what the matter was ; and he be- 
held in the Snow the impreſſions of ſtrange feet, ſuch as were like neither 
Horſes, nor Cows, nor Hogs, nor any Creature that he knew, 
Another time, about eleven of the clock in the night, Cuntizs appears 


ro one of his Friends that was a witneſs to » Childe of his, ſpeaks my 
im, 
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him, and bids him be of good courage, for he came onely to communi- 


cate unto him a matter of great importance, 7 have left behind me, ſaid 
he, 21y youngeſt ſon James, to whom you are God-father, Now there « at my 
eldeſt ts Steven's, 4 Citizen of Jegerdorf, a certain Cheſt wherein I have 
put four hundred and fifteen Florens : Thus Ttell you, that your God-ſon may 


not be defraudtd of any of them, and it i your duty to look after it, which if 


you neglect, woe be to you, Having (aid this, the SpedFre departed,and went 
up into the upper rooms of the Houſe, where he walked ſo ſtoutly that 
all rattled again, and the roof ſwagged with his heavy ſtampings, This, 
Cuntius his Friend told to the Parſon of the Pariſh a day or two after for 
a certain truth. ns 45 

6. But there are alſo other ſeveral notorious paſſages of this C#xtize, 
As his often ſpeaking to the Maid that lay with her Miſtriſs, his Widow, 
to give him place, for it was his right ; and it ſhe would not give it him, 
he would writhe her neck behind her. - 

His galloping up and ddyynlike a wanton horſe in the Court of his 
Houſe. His being divers times ſeen to ride, not onely in the ſtreets, but 
along the valleys of the field and on the Mountains, with ſo ſtrong a trot 
that he made the very ground flaſh with fire under him. | 

His bruiſing of the body of a Child of acertain Smiths, and making 
his very bones ſo ſoft, that you might wrap the corps on heaps likea 

love, | 
. His miſerably tugging all night with a Jew that had caken- up his Inne | 
in the Town, and toffing him up and down in the lodging where he 
lay. 
"His dreadful accoſting of a Wagoner, an old acquaintance of his, 
while he was buſie in the ſtable, vomiting our fire againſt him to terrifie 
him, and biting of him ſo cruelly by the foot that he made him 
lame, Eh 
7, Whar follows, as I above intimated, concerns the Relator himſelf, 
who was the Parſon of the Pariſh, whom this Fury ſo ſqueezed and preſ- 
ſed when he was aſleep, that wakening he found himſelf utterly ſpenc 
and his ſtrength quite gone, but could not imagine the reaſon. Bur 
while he lay muſing with himſelf what the matter might be, this Spedre 
returns again to him, and holding him all over ſo faſt that he could not 
wag a finger, rowled him in his bed backwards and forwards a good many 
times together. The ſame hapned alſo to his Wife another time, whom 
Cuntius, coming through the caſement in the ſhape bf a little. Dwart 
and running to her bed fide, ſo wrung and pulled as if he would have 
_ her throat out , had not her two Daughters come in to help 
er, 

He preſſed the lips together of one of this Theologer's Sons fo, thar 
they could ſcarce get them aſunder, 

His Houſe was ſo generally diſturbed with this unruly Ghoſt, thgg the 
Servants were fain to keep together anights in one room, lying upon 
ſtraw and watching the approches of this troubleſome Fiend, But a 
Maid of the houſe, being more couragious thenthe reſt, would needs one 
night goe to bed, and forſakeher company. Whereupon Cuntia _—_ 

| her 
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her alone, preſently aſſaules her, pulls away the bedding, and would haye 


carried her away with him ; but ſhe hardly eſcaping fled to the reſt of 
the Family, where ſhe eſpied him ſtanding by the candle; and ſtraight- 


way after vaniſhing, | | 
- Another time hecame into her Maſters Chamber, making a noiſe 
like a Hog that eat grains, ſmacking and /grunting very ſonorouſly, 
| They could not chaſe him away by ſpeaking to him ; but ever as they. 
lighred a Candle he would vaniſh  _ 0 


On another time about Evening, when this Theoleger was fitting with 


his Wife and Children about him, exerciſing himſclt in Muſick, accor- 
ding to his uſual manner, a moſt grieyous ſtink aroſe ſuddenly, which by 
_ degrees (pred it ſelf to every corner of the room, Hereupon he com- 
mends himſelf and his family to God by prayer, The ſmell nevertheleſs 
© encreaſed, and became above all meaſure peſtilently noifom , inſomuch 


that he was forced to goe up to his chamber, He and his Wife had not 


been in bed a quarter of an hour, but they find the ſame ſtink in the 
bed-chamber ; of which while they are complaining one to another, out 
ſteps the Spedorggion the wall, and creeping to his bed-ſide breathes 
upon him an exceeding cold breath of ſo intolerable .ſtinking and malig- 
nant a ſent, as is beyond all imagination and exprefſion, Hereupon the 
Theologer; good ſoul, grew very ill, and was fain to keep his bed, his 
face, belly and guts ſwelling, as if he had been poiſoned ; whence he was 
allo troubled with a difficulty of breathing, and wich a pucrid inflamma- 
tion of his eyes, ſo that he could not well uſe them of a long time after, 

- 8, But taking leave ofthe fick Divine, if we ſhould goe back and 
recount what we have omitted, it would exceed the number of what we 
have already recounted, As for example, The trembling and ſweating 
of Cuntiue his Gelding, from which he was not free night nor day : The 
... burning blew of the Candles at the approaches of Cuntizs his Ghoſt: 
His drinking up the milk in the milk-bowls, his flinging dung into them, 
or turning the milk into blood : His pulling ap poſts deep ſer in the 
ground, and ſo heavy that two luſty Porters could not deal with them : 
His diſcourfing with ſeveral men he met concerning the affairs of the 
Wagoners: His ſtrangling of old men : His holding faſt the Cradles of 
Children, or taking them out of them: His frequent g@deavouring to 
force women : His defiling the water in the Font, and fouling the Cloth 
on the Altar on that ſide that did hang towards his grave with dirty 
bloody fpots : His catching up Dogs in the ſtreets, and knocking their 
braigs againſt the ground : His ſucking dry the Cows, and tying their 
tails like the tail ofan Horſe : His devouring of Poultry, and his flinging | 
of Goats bound into the Racks: His tying of an Horſe to an empty 
Oat-tub in the Stable to clatter up and down with it, and the hinder foor 
of another to his own head-ſtall : His looking out of the window of a 
low. Tower, and then ſuddenly changing himſelf into the form of a long 
ſtaf: His chiding of a Matron for ſuffering her ſervant to waſh diſhes on 
a Thurſday, at what time he laid his hand upon her, and ſhe ſaid it felt 
more co!d then ice: His pelting one of the women that waſhed his corps, 


bo otcibly, thattheprints ofthe Clods he-flung were tobe ſeen upon the 
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wall : His attempting to raviſh another , who excuſing her ſelf, and 
ſaying, My Cuntits, thow ſeeſt how old, wrinckled and deformed I am, and 
how wm for thoſe kinds of ſports, he {addenly fer up a loud laughter and 
vaniſhed. _ | 

- 9, But we muſt not infiſt upon theſe things ; onely we will addeone 
paſſage more that is nota little remarkable, His grave-ſtone was tnrned 
of one ſide. ſhelving, and there were ſeveral holes in the earth, about the 
bigneſs of mouſe-holes,that went down to his very Coffin, which however 
they were filled up with earth and all made plain over night, yer they 
would be ſure to be laid open the next morning, 

It would be a tedious bufineſs to recite all theſe things at large, and 

proſecute the Story in all its particular Circumſtances. To conclude 
therefore, their calamity was ſach from the frequent occurſions of this 
reſtleſs Fury, that there was none but either pitted them or deſpiſed 
them ; none would lodge in their Town, trading was decayed, and the 
Farr wo impoveriſhed by the continual ſtirs and tumults of this unquiet 
Ghoſt. | Es 

10, And though the Atheiſt may perhaps laugh @ them as men 
undone by their own Melancholy and vain imaginations, or by the wag- - 
oery of ſome ill neighbours z yet if heſeriouſly confider what has been 
already related, there are many paſſages that are by no means to be re- 

folved into any ſuch Principles : but whar TI ſhall now declare, will make 
it altogether unlikely that any of them are. 

To be ſhort theretore, finding ne reft nor being able to excogitate an 
better remedy, they dig up Cntizs his body, with ſeveral others buried 
both before and after him. But thoſe both after and before were ſo pu- 
trefi'd and rotten, their Sculls broken, and the Sutures of them gaping, 

that they were not to be known by their ſhape at all having become in a 
manner but a rude maſs of earth and ditt ; but it was-quite otherwiſe in 
Cuntius : His Skin was tender and florid, his Joynts not at all Riff, bur 
limber and moveable, and a ſtaff being put into his Hand, he graſped ir 
with his fingers very faſt ; his Eyes alfb of themſelves would be one time 
open and another time ſhut; rhey opened a vein in his Les, and the 
blood ſprang out as freſh as inthe living ; his Noſe was entire and ful}, 
not ſharp, as inhoſe that are gaſtly fick or quite dead :' and yet Cuntizs 
his body had lien in thegravefrom Feb, 8, to Fuly 20, which is almoſt 
half a year, 

I1, It was eaſily diſcernible where the fault lay, However, nothing 
was done raſhly, but Judges being conſtituted, Sentence was pronounced 
upon Cuxtizs his Carcaſe, which ( being animated thereto from ſaccefs in 
thelike caſe ſome few years before in this very Province of Silefia, I 
ſuppoſe he means at Breſlam where the Shoemakers body was burnt) 
they adjugged to the fire, 

W herefore there were Maſons provided to make 2a hole in the wall 
near the Alrar to get his body chrough, which being pulled at with a 
rope, it was ſo exceeding heavy that the rope brake, and they conld ſcarce 
ſtir him, Bur when they had pull'd him-through, and gotren him on a 
Cart without, which C#ntiss his Horſe that ſtruck him ( which 4 
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Cray. X. _ An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
luſty-bodied Jade) was to draw ; yet it put him to ir ſo, that he was 
ready to fall downever and anon, and was quite out of breath with ftri- 
vins to draw ſo intolerable a load, who notwithſtanding could run away 
with two men in the ſame Cart preſently after, their weight was fo in- 
| conſiderable to his ſtrength. a 6s 
; 12, His body,when it was brought to the fire, proved as unwilli 
to beburnt as before to be drawn, fo that the Executioner was fain wit 
hooks to pull him out, and cut him into pieces to make him burn. 
Which while he did, the blood was found ſo pure and fpiricous, that ic 
ſpurted into his face as he cuthim z; bur atlaſt, not without the expence 
of two hundred and ſixteen great;billets, all was turned into aſhes. 
W hich they carefully (weeping up together, as in the foregoing Story, 
and caſting them into the River, the SpeZFre never more appeared, 

13, Imuſt confeſs Iam fo ſlow-witted my ſelf, that Icannort fo much 
as imagine what the Atheift will excogitate for a ſubterfuge or hiding- 
place from {o plain and evident Convictions, => 

Hitherto of Witches and other deyoted Vaſlals of Satan in ſeveral : 
we ſhall now conſider their Afſemblies and Conventicles , and urge 
further proofs of Spirits and Apparitions from thence. 
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CHAP.X. 


1, The Nedturnal Conventicles of Witches, two examples thereof ont of 
. Paulus Grillandus, 2. of the Witch of Lochiz, with arefiexion on the 
 #nexceptionableneſf of theſe Inſtances for the proof of Spirits, 3+» The 

piping of John of Hembach to « Conventicle of Witches, 4, The dan- 
cing of Men, Women and cloven-footed Satyrs at Mid-day, 5, John 
Michael's d#mb Muſick on his crooked ſtaff om the bowgh of an Oak at 
that Antick dancing, 6, The Impreſſe of a Circle with cloven feet in 
:t on the ground where they danced, 


I, P4#u Grillandas reports of one not farre from Rowe, who at the 
perſwaſion of his Wife an0znting himſelf, as ſhe had done before 
him, was carried away in the aire to a great Aſſembly of Wizards and 
Witches, where they were feaſting under a Nur-tree, Burt this ſtranger 
not reliſhing his chear without Salt,at laſt the Salt coming, and he bleſſing 
of God for it, at that Name the whole Afembly diſappeared, and he poor 
man was left alone naked an hundred miles off from home ; whirther 
when he had gor he accuſed his Wife : ſhe confeſs'd the fa, diſcovering 
alſo her companions, who were therefore burnt with her, 
. The ſame Author writes alſo of a young Girl thirteen years old in 
the Dukedome of Spalaite, who being brought into the like company, 
and admiring the ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and crying out, Bleſſed God, 
what's here to doe ! madethe whole Oy vaniſh, was left her ſelf M 
3 the 
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' Bodin, Mag. 
Damon.lib.z, 
cad.4, 


See Remig.D #- 
monolatr, l, 1. 
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to whom ſhe told the whole marrer, . | 4} Ga! 1559 
| 2. So the Husvand of the Witch of Lochie, whom ſhe! brought ints 
the like Aſſembly; by ſaying, 0' my God, where are we? made all 'to 
vaniſh, and found himſelf naked alone in the field fifteen dayes journey 
from home, PT, 0 $23 2 OG RICE eh 
Several other Narrations to this purpoſe Bedinxs ſets down, which 
theſe ſenſible effets of being ſo far diſtant from home, and being found 
naked in the fields, ſhew to be no freaks of Melancholy, but certain truth, 
But that the Dew/l in theſe junquetings appears to the Gueſts in the form 
of a Satyr, black Goat, or elſe ſometimes inthe ſhape of an ill-fayoured 
black man, is the ordinary Confeſſion of Witches, by this way diſcovered 
and convicted, | LO 
3. I will onely adde a Story or two out of Remigizs concerning theſe 
kindes of Conventicles, and then I will proceed to ſome other proofs. 
Tohn of Hembach was carried by his Mother being a Witch to one of 
theſe Meetings, and becauſe he had learn'd to play on the Pipe, was com- 
manded by her to exerciſe his faculty, and to get up into a Tree, that 
they might the better hear his Muſick, Which he doing, and looking 
upon the Dancers, how uncouth and ridiculous they were in their mo- 
tions an.! geſtures, being ſtruck with admiration at the novelty of the- 
matter, ſuddenly burſt out into theſe words, Good God, what a mad com- 
pany have we here ! Which was no ſooner ſaid, but down came Fohy, 
Pipe and all, and hurt his ſhoulder with the tumbling caſt ; who when he 
called to the company to he!p him, found himſelf alone, for they had. all 
vaniſhed. John of Hembach told what had hapned, but people knew not 
what to make of it, till ſome of that mad Crew that danc'd to his Pipe 
were apprehended upon other ſuſpicions, as Catharina Prevotia, Kelvers 
Orilla, and others, who made good every whit what F0hz had before cold 


the fieldalone, and wandring up and. down was found by a counitreytman, 


| ( though they knew nothing of what he told before) adding alſo more 


particularly that the place where he pip'd to them was Majbuch. 

4. The other memorable Story that TI ſhall relate out of Remigius 
is this, One Nicolea Lanebernhard, while ſhe was going towards Aſſenun- 
turiaalong a hedge {ide, ſpied in the next field ( it was abour Noon-time 
of day) acompany of men and women dancing in a ring ; and the poſture 
of their bodies being uncouth and unuſual , made her view them more 
attentively, whereby ſhe diſcerned ſome of them to have cloven feet lie 
Oxen or Goats ( it ſhould ſeem they were Spirits in the ſhape of luſty 
Satyrs : ) ſhe being aftoniſh'd with fear cries out, Feſws, help me, and ſend . 
me well home, She had no ſooner (aid ſo, but they all vaniſhed ſaving 
onely one Peter Groſpetter, whom a little after ſhe ſaw ſnatch'd up into the 
aire, and to ler fall his Maulkin ( a ſtick that they make clean Ovens 
withall ) and her ſelf was alſo driven fo forcibly with the wind, that it 
made her almoſt loſe her breath, She was fain to keep her bed three 
dayes after, | 

5, This Peter ( though at firſt he would have followed the Law on 
Nicolea for flandering him, yer ) afterward freely confeſs'd and diſcove- 
red others of his companions, as Barbelia the wife of Foannes Laromus, 8: 

he Mayettta 
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a Mayetta the wife of Lavrentiue, who confeſſed the danced-with thoſe | 
cloven-foored Creaturesat what time Peter was amongſt them. And 


for further evidence of the buſineſs, Fobs Michael, Herdſman, did conteſs, 


thar while they thus danced, he plaid npon his Crooked ſtaff, and rack 
apon it with his fingers as if it had been a Pipe, fitting upon an high bough 
of an Oak ; .and that ſo ſoon as Nzcolea called upon the Name of Feſws,, 
he tumbled down headlong tothe ground, bur was preſently catch'd up 
204in with a whirlwind, and carried to Weiller Meadows, where he had left 
his Herds a little before. t 
6. Adde unto all this, that there was found in the place where the 
danced a round Circle ,* wherein there was the maniteſt marks of the 
—rreading of cloven feet, which was ſeen from the day after Nicolea had 
diſcovered the buſineſs, till the next Winter that the Plough cat them 


out. Theſe things hapned in the year 1590, Pn 


6 EY 


GH AR AL; 


1, Of Fairy-Circles. 2, 2ueſtions propounded concerning Witches-lea- 
wing their bodies, as alſo concerning their Transformation into beftial 
ſhapes. 3. That the Reaſons of Wierus and Remigius againſt reall 
Transformation are but weak, 4. The Probabilities for, and the Man- 
ver of, reall Transformation. 5. An argumentation for their being out 
of their bodies 11 their Ecſtaſies, 6. That the Soul's leaving the Body 
thus i not Death, nor her return any proper Miracle, 7, That it is in 

. ſome caſes moſt eaſie and natural to acknowledge they do leave their bo- 
dies, with an inſtance ont of Wierus that ſuits to that purpoſe, 8, The 
Author s Scepticiſm zn the point, with a favonrable interpretation of the 
proper extravagances of Temper in Bodinus and Des- Cartes. 


v; IF might be here very ſeaſonable, upon the foregoing Story, to en- 
quire into the nature of thoſe large dark Rives in the graſs which 
they call F azry-Crcles, whether they be the Rendezwoms of Witches, or 
the dancing-places of thoſe lictle Puppet-Spirits which they call Elves 
or Fairies, But theſe curioſities I leave to more buſie wits, I am onely 
intent now upon my ſerious purpoſe of proving there are Spirits ; which I 
think Ihave made a pretty good progreſs in already, and have produced 
ſuch Narrations as cannot but gain credit with ſuch as are not perverſly 
and wilfully incredulous, 
2, There is another'more profitable Queſtion ſtarted, if it could be 
decided, concerning theſe Night-revellings of Witches, Whether they 
be not ſometimes there, their Bodies lying at home; as ſundry Rela- * Men. Ber 
tions ſeem to favour that opinion : * zodinws is for it, * Remigimns iS 4- (ys, = 
oainſt if, ; Ds | EO RKemig, Da- 
\ * It is the ſame Queſtion, Whether when Wirches or Wizards profeſs yogi bid, 
they will tell what is done within ſo many miles compaſs, and afterwards, © © © 
to give a proof of their skill, firſt anoint their Bodies, and then fall down 
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} 7 An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. Boox III LL 7 
deadin a manner, and fo lie acompetent time ſenſleſs, whether, Ifay, H 
their Souls goe out of their Bodies, orall be but repreſented to their I- 
magination. | GS ns nano 
| We may adde a third, which may haply better fetch off the other two, + 
D—_ (5 ah and that is concerning your Auxg»bewan ( which the Geravans call vere- 
> Mm Wolff, the French _—_ garous ) Men transformed into Wolves: and 
there is much-what the ſame reaſon of other Transformations, I ſhall not 
trouble you with any Hiſtories of them , though I might produce many. 
But as well thoſe that hold it is but a deluſion of the Dewvzl, & mere Tra- 
oedies in Dreams, as they that ſay they are real tranſactions, do acknow- 
edge, that thoſe parties that have confeſſed themſelves thus transformed 
have been weary and ſore with running, have been wounded, and the like, 
Bodinus here alſo is deſerted of Remigius, who is of the ſame minde with Ds 
Wierws, that fly, (mooth Phyſician, and faithful Patron of Witches, who | 
will be ſure to load the Devil as much as he can, his ſhoulders being 
more able to bear it, and o to eaſe the Haggs. 
3. But for mine own part, though I will not undertake to decide the 
Controverſie ; yet I think it not amiſs to declare that Bodinus may very ' 
well make good his own, notwithſtanding any thing thoſe do alledge to 
Re r«1g. the contrary, For that which * Wierus and * Remigius ſeem ſo much to 
pg pry 2" ſtandupon, that it is too great a power for the Devil, and too great in- 
2.c.8.1.4.c.20. dignity to Man, that he ſhould be able thus to transform him, are, in my 
mg. Pz minde, but flight Rhetorications, no ſound Arguments, - 
cap.5, For what is that outward miſ-ſhapement of Zody to the inward defor- 
mity of their Souls, which he helps on ſo notoriouſly £ And they having 
_ given themſelves over to him ſo wholly, why may he not uſethem thus 
Los when they ſhall be worſe uſed by him hereafier ? And for the. 
changing of the ſpecies of things, if that were a power too big to begran- ' 
ted the Devil, yet it is no more done here, when he thus ira»sforms a 
Man into'a Jyolf, then when he transforms himſelf into the ſhape of a 
Man, For this Wolf is ſtill a Man, and that Man is ſtill a Devil, Forit 
is ſo as the Poet ſayes it was inHlyſſes his Companions which Circe tur- 
ned into Hoggs, They had the Head, the Voice, the Body and Briſtles 
of Hogs ; - : 4 


Remig. Damo- 
nolatr, l. 2.6.5. 


AuTap 0 yo!s ly iumd Os ws To rapoartp, 
but their Underſtanding was unchanged, they had the Mind and Memory | 
of a Man as before. As Petrus Bowrgotwe profeſſerh, that when his com- 
panion Michael Verdung had anointed his body and transform'd him into 
4 Wer , when he look'd upon his hairy Feet , he was at firſt afraid of 
imſeif, 

4. Now therefore it being plain that nothing material is alledged co | 
the contrary, and that Mey confeſs they are turn'd into Wolves, and ac- | 
knowledge the ſalvage cruelties they then committed upon Children, ______ 
Women and Sheep, that they finde themſelves exceeding weary, and 
ſometimes wounded, it is more natural to conclude they were really thus 

_ transformed, then that it was a mere deluſion of Phayſy, ; 

For I conceive the Devil gets into their Body, and by his ſubtile ſub- 
ſtance, more operative and ſearching then any fire or putrefying pack 

melts 
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melts the yielding oy of the Body to ſuch a conſiſtency, and f@ 
much of it as 5 fir for his purpoſe, and makes it pliable to his Imaginas 
tion ; and then it ts as eaſte for him to-work it inta. what ſbape he'ples- 
ſeth, as it is to work the Aire into ſuch forms and frgutes. as he ordinarily 
doth. Nor is itany more difficulty for him to moellifie what is hard, 
then it is to harden what is fo ſoft and flnidas the Air,  _ 

5. And hethat hath this power, we can never ſtick to give him that 
Which is leſfer, vis, to inſtruct men how they ſhall for a 2g Lacy 6 their 
Bodies, and-come in again. For can it be a hard thing for him that can 
thus melt and take a-pieces the particles of the Body, to have the kill 
and power to looſen the Soul, a Subſtance really; diftigce' trom the Body 
and ſeparable from it 5 which at laſt is doneby the. dafie-cqurie of Neture, 
at that final diffolution of Soul and Body which wecall De&#h ? | But no 
courſe of Nature ever transforms the: Body of Man into tlie ſhape of a 
Wolf, ſo that this is more hard and exorbitant from the order of.Natne 
then the other. ST. Ao near en com $0; 

6. I but, you'l ſay, the greatneſs and increhiblenefs of the Miracle is 
this, That there ſhould be ani actual ſeparation of Sexl. afd' Body, and; yet 
no Death. ' Bur this is not at all ftrange, if we conſider, that Death is pro- 
perly adisjunction of the Soul from the Body by .reafon of the Rody'3 
weftneſ{ any longer to entertain the Soul, which.may be cauſed by extre- 
mity of Diſcaſes,,0utward Yzolence or Age; andifthe Deyil cond reftore 

ſuch Bodies as theſe to Life, it were a Arrecle: indeed, But this is not 
ſuch a Miracle, nor is the Body properly dead, though the Soul be out 
of it. For the life of the Body is nothing elſe but that firzeſf to be actua- 
ted by the Soul, The conſervation whereof is help'd, as I conceive, b 
the anainting of the Body before the Beep: which ointment filling 
the pores, keeps out the cold, and keeps in the heat and ſpirits, that the 
frame and temper of the Body may continue in fic caſe to entertain the 
oul again at her return. So the vital ſteams of the carcaſe being.not yet 
ſem, the priſtine operations of Life are prefently again kindled \ as a 
andle new blown oar, and as yet corking taddealy catches fire from the 
flame of another, though ag ſome diſtance, the lighr gliding down along 
the ſmoke, | \ LILIIGS e 
- 9, Wherefore there being nothing in the nature. of the thing that 
ſhould make us incredulous, theſe Sorcereſſes ſo confidently pronouncing 
that they are oxt of their Bodies at ſuch times, and ſee and doe ſuch and 
ſach things, meer one another, bring meſſages, diſcover ſecrets and the 
like, it is more natural and eafie to conclude they be realy ont of their Bo- 
dies then in them, Which we ſhould the more eaftly be induced to be» 
lieve, if we could give credit to that Narration Wierw tells of a Soldier, 

| ' _ outof whoſe mouth whileſt he was aflecp a thing in the ſhape of a Weaſal 

|___came, .which _nudling along in the grafs, and at laſt coming to a brook 

— fide, very bufily attempring to get over, bur not being able, fome ane of 
the ſtanders by that ſaw it made a bridge tor it of his {word, which it paſ- 
ſed over by, and coming back made uſe of the ſame paſſage, and then 
entred into the Souldiers mouth again, many looking on, When he 
awaked, he told how he dream'd he had gone over an iron bridge, and 
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other particulars anſwerable to what the ſpeRators had ſeen aforehang, 
- Dann 9s * Wierus acknowledgeth the truth of the Relation, bur will by all means 
«.1,, | haveitto be the Devil, not the Soul of the Man; which he doth ina 
tender regard to the Witches , that from ſuch a truth as this they might 
not be made ſo obnoxious to ſuſpicion that their Ecfaſres are not mere 
Dreams and Deluſions of the Devil; but are accompanied with realt 
[ effefts. ing grins 
So 8. 1 will not take upon me to decide fo nicea Controverfie, onely I 
[ will make bold to intermeddle thus far, as to pronounce Bedinxc his opi= 
nion not at all unworthy of'a rational and ſagacious man: and thav 
though, by his being much addiRed to ſuch like ſpeculations, he might 
attribute ſome natural effects to the miniſtery of Spirits, when there was 
no need ſo to doe; yet his Judgement in other things of this kinde is no 
more to be lighted for. that, then Carteſ;us, that ſtupendious Mechanical 
Wit, is to be diſallowed in thoſe excellent inventions: of the cauſes of 
thoſe more general Phenomena of Nature, becauſe by his ſuccefs in thoſe 
he was imboldenedto'enlarge his -Principles' too far, and to affert that 
Animals themſelves were mere Matchinas : like Ariſtoxenus the Muſician, 
that made the Sovw/nothing elſe but an Harmony ; of whom Tully pleaſant- 
ly obſerves, 90d non receflit ab arte ſua, T0 | 
| | | EveryGenime and Temper, 'as the ſundry ſorts of Beaſts and living 
7 Creatures, have their proper excrement: andit is the part of a wiſe man 
to take notice of it, and to chuſe what is profitable, as well as to abandon 
what is uſeleſs and excrementitious. | 


"i 
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_ CHAP. XII 


1, The Coldneſs of thoſe Bodies that Spirits appear in, witneſſed by the ex#® 
q | perience of Cardan 4nd Bourgotus. 2. The natural reaſon of this Cold- 
[If neſs. 3, That the Devil does really lie with Witches. 4. That the very 
1 F Subſtance of Spirits & not Fire. 5. The cre at Epheſus, 6, Sp#- 
'2H _ rits$kirmiſhing on-the ground. . 7,8. Field-fights ahd Sea-fights 746 
_ anthe Aire. | 22195 Fi 


1, NUT to return into the way, I might addeother Stories of your 
Demones Metallic, your Guardian Genii, ſuch as that of Socrates, 
and that other of which Bodinu: tells an ample Relation, which he -re- 
'J -.--  Ceived from him who had the ſociety and afliſtance of ſuch an Angel or ' 
Tj __—_— Geniws, which for my own part 1 giveas much credit to as to any Story 
'Y in Livy or Platarch', your er aratfrchoterhes deantanct — RPWLE Sn 2 
'Y vex Families, appearing to many, and leaving very ſenſible effects of their 
$ | appearings, But I will not ſo far tire either my ſelf or my Reader, I will 
L | * See Cardan Onely name one or two more, rather then recitethem, As that of Faciws 
—_ vi Cardanus, who relates, as you may fee in* Carday, how a Spirit that 
i <9; familiarly wasſeeninthe houſe of a friend of his, one night-laid his hand 
$3 9 upon 
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Cray. XII. An Antidote againit Atheifm. 
upon his brow, which telt intolerably cold. And fo'* Perrns  Bourootus ; 
confeſſed, that when the Devil gave him his hand to kiſs, ir felr cold, 
And many moreexamples there be to this purpoſe; .. ne 6b 

2. And indeed avs to very good reaſon that the Bodies of Dewils, 

being nothing but coxgulated Arre, ſhould be cotd," as well as coarulated 
Water, which is Snow or Ice; 'and that it ſhould have a more keen and 
piercing cold, it conſiſting of more ſubtile particles then thoſe of Watey; 
and therefore more fit to inſinuate, and more accurately and ſtingingly 

_ toaffect and touch the nerves. | LOSERS. 5 Ah 0 

3, Wherefore Witches conteſfing fo frequently as they do, thar the 
Devillzes with them, and withall complaining of his tedious and offenſive - 
coldneſ, it is a ſhrewd preſumption that he dorh lie with them $pdeed, 
and that it 1s not a mere Dream, as. their friend Wierus would haye ir. 

4. Hence we may alfo diſcover the folly of that opinion that makes 
the very Eflence of Spzrits to be Fire : for how unfit that wonld be to - 
coagulate the Aire is plain art firft fight, It would rather melt and diffolye 
theſe conſiſtences, then conftringe them and freez them in a manner. But 
it is rather manifeſt that the Eflence of Spirits is a ſubſtance ſpecifically 
diſtin& from all corporeal matter whatſoever, But my intent is not to 
Philoſophize concerning the nature of Spirits, but onely to prove their 
Exiſtence. 2 

5. Which the Speczre at Epheſus may be a further argument of, For 
- thatold man which Apolloxizs told the Epheſians was the walking plague 
of the City, when they ſtoned him and uncovered the heap, appear'din 
che ſhape of an huge black Dog as big as the biggeſt Lion. This-could be 
no impoſture of Melaxcholy, nor Fraud of any Prieſt, And the learned 
Grotius, a man far trom all Levity and vain Credulity, is fo fecure of the 
cruth of Tyanexs his Miracles, that he does not ſtick tg term him impu- 
dent that has the face to deny them, ; | 
6. Our Engliſh Chronicles alſo tell us of Apparitions, armed men, foot 5;.. »1;ſter; of 
and horſe, fighting upon the ground in the North part of Exgland and in Godlinſs, ® 
Ireland for many Evenings together, (cen by my hundreds of men at qe &. (0-34 
once, and that the graſs was troden down in the places where they were 
ſeen co fight cheir Battails® which agreeth with Nicoles Lanebernhard 
her Relation of the cloven-footed Dancers, that left the print: of their 
hoofs in the 71»g they trod down for a long time after. 
7. But this s&irm;ſhing upon the Earth puts mein mind of the laſt part 
of this argumeat, and bids me look up into the Aire. Where, omitting all 
other Prodigies, I ſhall onely take notice of what is moſt notorious, and 
of which there can by no means be given any other account then thar ir 
is the effect of Spirits. And this is the Appearance of armed men fighting 
and encountring one another in the Sky. There are ſo many examples 
of theſe Prodigies in Hiftorians, that it were ſuperfluous to inſtance in 


my 
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any. That before the great ſ}aughter of no leſs then fourſcore thouſand 
made by Antochus in Fersſalewm, recorded in the ſecond of Maccabeest 
chap. 5, is famous, The Hiſtorian there writes, *'That through all the 

« City for the ſpace almoſt of fourty dates there were ſeen Horſemer 
«running in the Azre in cloth of Gold, and arm'd with Lances,like a band 


«| 


once ER Rn 
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 «, of Souldiers, and Troops of Hotſemen in array encountring and running 


« one againſt another, with ſhaking of ſhields and multitudes of pikes, 
<« and drawing of ſwords, and caſting of darts, and glittering of golden 


© ornaments, and harneſs of all forts, And Foſephns writes alſo con- 


cerning- the like Prodigies that hapned before the deſtruction of the 
City by Titus , prefacing firſt, that they were incredible, were it 
not [that they were recorded by thoſe that were Eye-witneſſes of 
them, | , ; | | | Eh 

$, The like Apparitions were ſeen before the Civil wars of Maris 


' and Sylla. And Melanchthon affirms that a world of ſuch Prodigies were 


ſeen gll over Germany from 1524 to 1548, Snellivs amongſt other places 
doth particularize in Amortsfort, where theſe fghtings were ſeen not 


- much higher -then the houſe tops ; as alſo in Amſterdam, where there 


was a Sea-fieht appearing in the Aire for an hour or two together, many 
thouſands, of men looking on, And to fay nothing of what hath been 


| ſeen in England not long agoe, there is lately a punctual narration of ſuch 


* Mag. Damon, 


lib,s, (4p. 2. 


a Sea-fight ſeen by certain Holanders, and ſent over hither into England ; 
but a Liow appearing alone at the end of that Apparition, though it may 
be true for ought I know, yet it makes it obnoxious to S»ſþzcron and 
evaſion, and ſo unprofitable for my purpoſe, But the Phenomena of this 
kind , whoſe reports cannot be ſuſpe&ted to be in ſubſerviency to any 
Politick defign, ought in reaſon to be held true, when there have been 
many profeſt Eye-witnefles of them. And they being reſolvable into no 
#atzral cauſes, it is evident that we muſt acknowledge ſupernatural ones, 
ſuchas Spirits, Intelligences or Angels, term them what you pleaſe, 


CHAP. XIII 


1, The main reaſon why good Spirits ſo ſeldome conſociate with men. 
2, What manner of Magick Bodinus his friend uſed to procure the more 

\ ſenſible aſiiſtance of a good Genius, 3. The manner ofthis Genius hzs 
ſenſible Converſe, 4. The Religiouſneſs of the Party, and the Charatter 
of his Temper, 5, Hu eſcapes F700 danger by advertiſements of the 
good Genius, . 6. The Genius hs averſeneſs fom y ocall converſation 
with him, 7, Hts uſefull Aſfiſtance by other Signs, 8. The manner of 
his appearing to him awake, and once in a Slumber. 


I. | Had here ended all my Stories, were I not tempted by that re- 

_2 markable one in * Bod:znxs to out-run my method, I but named 
it in the foregoing Chapter ; I ſhall tell it now more art large, Iam the 
more willingly drawn to relate ir, ſuch examples of the conſociation of 


_ good Spirits being very ſcarce in Hiſtory, The main reaſon whereof, as I 
_ conceive, is, becauſe ſo very few men are heartily and fincerely good, The 


Narration is more conſiderable, in that he that writes it had it from the 
mans own mouth whom it concerns, and is as follows. 


2. This 
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\ 2, This Party, a holy and pious man, as it ſhould ſeem, and an ac» 


- quaintance of Bediny;'s, freely told him how that he had a certain 


Spirit that did perpetually accompany him , which he was then firſt 
aware of when he had attaind to about thirty ſeven years of age, but 
conceived that the ſaid Sprit had been preſent with him all his life-time, 
as he gathered from certain Monitory Dreams and 7ifions, whereby he- 
was fore-warn d as well of ſeveral Dangers as Vices, That this Spirit 
diſcovered himſelf tro him after he had for a whole year together 
_ earneſtly pray'd to God to ſend a good Angel to him, to be the Guide 
and Governor of his life and ations; adding alſo, that before and after 
Prayer he uſed to ſpend two or three hours in meditation and readin 
the Scriptures,diligently enquiring with himſelf what telietd amongh 
thoſe many that are controverted in the world, might be beſt, be- 
ſeeching God that he would be pleaſed to dire him to it; and that 
he did not allow of their way, that at all adyentures pray to God to 
confirm them in that opinion they have already preconceived, be ir 
right or wrong. That while he was thus bufie with himſelf in matters of 
Religion, that he lighted on a pafſage in Philo Fudexs in his Book De 
Sacrificits, where he writes, that 4 good and holy Map can offer no greater 
wor more acceptable Sacrifice to God then the Oblation of himſelf , 
and therefore following Philos counſel, that he offered his Soul to 
God, And that after that, amongſt many other divine Dreams and Y7- 
foxs, he once in his ſleep ſeemed to hear the voice of God ſaying to him, 
T will ſave thy Soul, 1 am he that before appeared unto thee, Aﬀeer- 
wards that the Spzrit every day would knock at the door about 
three or four a clock in the morning, though he riſing and. opening the 
door could ſee no body; bur that the Spirit perſiſted in this courſe, and 
unleſs. he did riſe, would thus rouze him up. oe el 
3. *T his trouble and boiſterouſneſs made him begin to conceit that it 
ſome evil Spirit that thus haunted him, and therefore he daily 
prayd earneſtly unto God that he would be pleaſed to ſend a good 
Angel to him; and often alſo ſung Pſalms, having moſt of chem by 
heart, x 

W herefore the Spirit afterward knocked more gently at the door, 
and one day diſcovered himſelt to him waking , which was the firſt 
time that he was aſſured by his ſenſes that it was he; for he often 


touched and ſtirred a Drinking-glaſs that ſtood in his chamber, which 


did not alittle amaze him, | 

Two days after, when he entertain'd at Supper a certain friend © 
his, Secretary to the King, that this friend of his was much abaſh'd while 
he heard the Spirit thamping on the bench hard by him,and was ſtrucken 
with fear; but he bade him be of good courage, there was no hurt to- 
wards; and the better to aſſure him- of it, told him the truth of the 
whole matter, - 

Wherefore from that time, ſaith Bodinws, he did affirm that this 
Spirit was always with him, and by ſome ſenſible non did ever advertiſe 
him of things; as by ſtriking his right Ear, it he did any thing amiſs ; 
if otherwiſe, his /eft, Tf any body came to circumvent him, that hjs right 
M | « Ear 
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Ear was ſtruck, but his left Ear if a good man and to good ends accoſted 
him, If he was abont to eat or tink any thing that would hurt him, or 
intended or purpoſed with himſelf to doe any thing that would prove 
ill, that he was inhibited by a fone ; and if he delayed to follow his buſt- 
neſs, that he was quickned by a ſigxe given him. ob 
When he began to praiſe God in Pſalms and to declare his maryel- 
lous Ads, that he was preſently raiſed and ſtrengthened with a ſpiritual 
and ſupernatural power, 0 
4. That he daily begg'd of God that he would reach him his Will, 
his Law and his Truth; and that he ſet one day of the week apart for 
reading the Scripture and Meditation, with .ſinging of Pſalms, and thar 
he did not ſtir out of his houſe all that day: bur: that in his ordinary 
converſation he was ſufficiently merry and of a chearful minde, and he 
cited that ſaying for it, Yidz facies SaniForum letas. But in his con-_ 
verſing wich- others, if he had talked vainly and indiſcreerly, or had 
ſome days together neglected his Devotions, that he was forthwith ad- 
moniſhed thereof by a Dream, That he was alſo admoniſhed to riſe be- 
times in the morning, and that about four of the clock a voice would 
come to him while he was aſleep, ſaying, 1/ho gets up firſt to pray ? 
5, He told Bodinws alſo how he was often admoniſh'd to give Alms, 
and that the more Charity he beſtow'd the more hy Sg: he was. 
And that on a time when his enemies ſought after his life, and knew 


_ that he was to goe by water, that his Father in a Dream brought two 
Horſes to him, the ane white, the other bay; and that therefore he bid 


his ſervant hire him two horſes, and though he told him nothing of the 
colours, that yet he brought him a white one and a bay one, 

T hat in all difficulties, journeyings and what other enterpriſes ſoever, 
he uſed to ask counſel of God z and that one night, when he had begged 
his bleſſing, while he ſlept he ſaw a 7:/on wherein his Father ſeemed ro 
bleſs him, 7x wa 

At another time, when he was in very great Dazger, and was newly 
gone to bed, he ſaid that the Spirit would not let him alone till he had 


. raiſed him again ; wherefore he watched and pray'd all that night, The 


day after he eſcaped the hands of his Perſecutors in a wonderful man- 
ner; which being done, in his next ſleep he heard a voice ſaying, Now 


ſing, 2ui ſedet in latibulo Altiſſimi, 


6, A great many other paſſages this Party told Bodinus, ſo many, in- 


deed, that he thought it an endleſs labour to recite them all, But what 


remains of thoſe he has recited, I will not ſtick totake the pains of tran- 
{cribing them. 

Bodinus asked him why he would not ſpeak to the Spirit for the gain- 
ing of the more plain-and familiar converſe with it, He anſwered that he 
once attempted it, but the Spirit inſtantly ſtruck the door with that 


. vehemency, as if he had knock'd upon it with a hammer: whereby he 


gathered his diſlike of the matter, : 

7. But though the Spirit would not talk with him, yer he could 
make uſe of his judgement in the reading of books and moderating his 
ſtudies, For it he took an ill book into his hands and fell a reacivg, 


che 


ſ 
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the Spirit would ſtrike ir, that he might lay it. down ; and would alſa 


ſundry times, be the books what they would, . hinder him from reading 
and writing overmuch, that his mind might reſt, and filently meditate 


with it ſelf. He added alſo, that very often while he was awake, a ſmall, 


: 


8. Bedinus further enquiring whether he ever did ſee the Shape and 
Form of the Spirit, he told him that while he was awake he never ſaw 
any thing but a certain light very bright and clear and of a round Com- 
paſs and Fignre ; but that once being in great jeopardy of his life, and 
aving heartily pray'd to God that he would be pleaſed to provide for 
his ſatety, about break of day, amidſt his ſlumberings and wakings, he 
eſpy'd on his bed where he lay 2 young Boy clad in 4 white Garment, tin- 
tured ſomewhat with a touch of purple, and of a viſage admirably lovely 
and beautiful to behold. This he confidently afirmed'to Bodinw for a 
certain cruth. | | | 


ſubrile, inarticulate Gries would.come unto his Ears. 


CH A P. XIV. 


1, Certain Enquiries upon the preceding Narration ; as, What theſe 
Guardian Genii mz4ay be, 2. Whether one or more of them be allotted 
fo every man, or to ſome none, 3, What may be the reaſon of Spirits 
ſo ſeldome appearing; 4. And whether they have any ſettled ſhape or 
m0. 5. What their manner « of aſſiſting men in either Devotion or 
Prophecy. 6. Whether every mans complexion s capable of the Socte- 


ty of a good Genius. 7, And laſtly, Whether it be lawful to pray to. 


God to ſend ſuch a Genius or Angel 0 one, or no. 8. What the moſt ef- 
fefFual and divineſs Magick, 


1, JT is beſide my preſent ſcope, asI have already profeſſed, to en- 
ter into any more particular and more curious Diſquifitions con- 
cerning the nature of Spirits, my aime being now onely to demonſtrate 
their Exiſtence by thole ſtrange Efe&s recorded every where in Hiſto- 
ry. Burt this laſt Narration is ſo extraordinarily remarkable ; that it 
were a piece of diſreſpe@.done to it, to diſmiſs it without ſozzxe En- 
quiries at leaſt into ſuch Problepss as it naturally affords to our confide- 
ration-; though it may well ſeem plainly beyond the power of humane 
Wit or laws of Modeſty to determine any thing therein, a ad 
In the firſt place therefore, it cannot but. amuſe a mans mind to think 
what theſe officious Spirits ſhould be that fo willingly ſometimes offer 
_theinſelves to conſociate with a man: Whether they may be Angels 


moo _—— —— 


uncapadle of incorporation into humane Bodiey which valgarly is con- 
ceived: Or whether the Souls of the deceaſed, they having more afhnity 
with mortality and humane frailty then the other, and ſo more ſenſi- 
ble of our neceſſities and infirmictes, having once felt chem themſelyes ; 


a reaſon alledged for the Incarnation of Chriſt by the Author to the He- 
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brews : which opinion has no worſe favourers then Plutarch, Maximus 
 Tyri»s, and other Platoniſts : Or laſtly, whether there may nt be of 
both ſorts. For ſeparate Souls being ia:-y%ot, 7n 4 condition not unlike 
the Angels themſelves, it is cafte to conceive that they may very well 
_ undergoe the like offices. | : 
2, Secondly, -we are invited to enquire, Whether every man have 
his Gnardian Genizs or no, That pitches have many, ſuch as they are, 
their own Confeſſions teſtifie, The Pythagoreans were of opinion that 
every man has two Geniz, a good one and a bad one. Which Mahomet 
has taken into his Religion, adding alſo, that they fir on mens ſhoul- 
ders with table-books in their hands, and that .the one writes down 
all the goed, the other all: the evil a man does. But ſuch exprefſi- 
ons as thoſe I look upon as ſymbolical rather then natural, And1I think 
it more reaſonable that a man changing the frame of his mind, chan- 
ves his Genizs withall : or rather, unleſs a man be very ſincere and 
fingle-hearted , that he is left ro common Providence z as well as 
if he be not deſperately wicked or deplorably miſerable, ſcarce any par - 
ticular evil Spirit interpoſes or offers himſelf a perpetual 4f;/art in 
his affairs and fortunes, But extreme Poverty, irkſome old Age, want of 

| Friends, the Contempt, Injury and Hard- heartednelſs of evil Neigh- 
bours, working upon a Soul low ſunk into the Body, and wholly de- 
yoid of the Divine life, does ſometimes kindle fo ſharp, ſo eager, and 
ſo piercing a deſire of Sat#fadion and Revenge, that the ſhrieks of men 
while they are a murthering, the howling of a Wolf in the fields in the 
night, or the ſqueaking and roaring of tortured Beaſts, do not fo cer- 
tainly call to them thoſe of their own kind, as this powerful Magick of 
a penfive and complaining Soul in the bitterneſs of its aftiiction attracts 
the aid of theſe over-officious Spzrits, So that it is moſt probable thar 
they that are the forwardeſt to hang witches are the firſt that made them, 
and haveno more goodneſs nor true piety then theſe they fo willingly 
proſecute, but are as wicked as they, though with better luck or more 
diſcretion, offending no further then the Law will permit them; and 
therefore they ſecurely ſtarve the poor helpleſs man, though with a great 
deal of clamour of Juſtice they will revenge the death of their Hog or Cow, 
3. Thirdly, it were worth our diſquifition, Why Spirits fo ſeldome 
now-a-daies appear, eſpecially thoſe that are good; whether it be nor 
the wickedneſs of the preſent Age, as I have already hinted ; or the ge- 
neral prejudice men have againſt a// Spirits that appear, that they muſt be 
ſraightways Devils ; or the frazlty of humane nature, that is not uſual- 
| 1y ableto bear the appearance of 4 Spirit, no more: then other Animals 
are; for into what agonies Horſes and Dogs are caſt upon their approach, 


— is inevery ones mouth, and is a good circumſtance to diſtinguiſh a rea# 


Apparition from our own Imaginations : or laſtly, whether it be the cox- 
dition of Spirits themſelyes, who,ic may be, without ſome violence done 
ro their own nature cannot become viſible; it being haply as trouble- 
ſomea thing to them to keep themſclves in one ſteady vilible: conſiſten- 
cie in the aire, as it is for men that dive, to hold their breath in the 


water. 
4, Fourthly, 


» Acatiek IV A , 
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Fourthly, it may deſerve our ſearch, Whether Spirits have any | 
ſertled form or ſhape, Angels are commonly pictured like good plump 
cherry-cheek d Lads, Which is no wonder , the boldneſs of the 
ſame Artiſts not ſticking 'to picture God Almighty in the ſhape of 
an old man, In both ir is as it pleaſes the Painter, But this ſtory 
ſeems rather to favour their opinion that ſay that Angels and ſeparate 
Souls have no ſettled form but what they pleaſe to give themſelves 
upon occaſion, by the power of their own Phanſy, Ficinus, as Iremem- 
ber, ſomewhere calls them Aereal Stars. And the good Genii leem to 
me to be as the benign Eyes of God running to and fro in the world, 
with love and pity beholding the innocent endeavours of harmleſs 
_ ſingle-hearted men, ever ready to doe them good and to help 
them, Fs 

W hat I conceive of ſeparate Souls and Spirits, I cannot better ex- 
preſs then I have already in my Poem of the Preexiſtency of the Soul ; 
which therefore will not be altogether impertinent to repeat in this 


place, 


Like to a light faff lock'd is lanthorn dark, 
Whereby by Night our wary ſteps we guide 
In ſlabby ſtreets, and dirty Chanels mark ; 
Some weaker rayes from the black top doe glide, 
And fluſher ſtreams perhaps through th horny ſide : 
But when we've paſt the peril of the way , 
Arriv d at home, and laid that caſe aſide, 

The naked light how clearly doth it ray, 

X And ſpread its joyful beams as bright as Summers day | 


Even ſo the Soul in ths contratted ftate, 
Confin'd to theſe ſtreight Inſtruments of Senſe, 
More dull and narrowly doth operate ; Is 
At this hole hears, the Sight muſt ray from thence, | 
Here taſts, there ſmells : But when ſhe's gone from hence, 
Like naked lamp ſhe is one ſhining ſphear, ; 
And round about has perfetF cognoſcence q 
Whate're in her Horizon doth appear ; * 
She is one Orb of Senſe. all Eye, all atery Eare, 


And what I ſpeak there of the condition of the Soul out of the Body, 

: I think is _ applicable to other Geniz or Spirits, 
___ 5. Thefifth Enquiry may be, How theſe good Geri! become ſervice- 
_ able to men for either heightning their Devotions, or inabling them to 
Propheſy ; whether it can be by any other way then by deſcending into 
their Bodies, and poſſeſſing the Heart and Brain. For the Eucbites, 


Py 


utterly oblicerate in their Souls the ame wor, the Prigciples 
of Goodneſs and Honeſty ( as you may ſee in Pſel/us wÞ1 erepyrias 
grey) that the evil Spirits might come into their Bodies, whom 
thoſe ſparks of Yertue, as they ſaid, "OO driveaway, but thoſe be- 
| 3 ing 
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An Antidote agamſt Atheiſm. _ Book ITT. 
ing extinguiſht they could come in and poſſeſs them , and inable chem 
to Propheſy. And that the Imps of Witches do ſometimes enter their 
own Bodies as well as theirs ro whom they ſend them, is plain in the, 
ſtory of the Witches of Warbos, It is allo the opinion of Triſmeeif, 
that theſe Spirits get into the Veins and Arteries both of men and 
beak © oy | 

Wherefore concerning the Dreams and Viſions of this holy man that 
ſo freely imparted himſelf to Bodinws, it may be-conceived reaſonable 
that the good Genins infinuated himfelt into his very Body, as well as the 
bad into the bodies of the wicked ; and that reſiding in his Bratz and 
figuring of it, by thinking of this or that Object, as we our ſelves figure it 
when we think, the external Senſes being laid aſleep, thoſe figurations 
would eaſily be repreſented to the Commons ſenſe ; and that Memory re- 
covering them when he awaked, they could not but ſeem to him as other 
Dreams did, ſaying that they were better, they ever 1tgnifying ſomething 
of importance unto him, 

Burt thoſe Raptures of Devotion by day might be by the Spirit's 
kindling a purer kinde of Love-flame in his Heart, as well as by forti- 
fy:ng and raiſing his Imagination, And how far a man ſhall be carried be- 
yond himſelf by this redoubled Soul in him, none, I think, can well con- 
ceive, unleſs they had the experience of 1t, K, 

6. And if this be their manner of communion, tt may well be enquired 
ik, in the ſixth place, Whether all men be capable of conſociation with 
theſe good Genii, Cardan ſomewhere intimates that their approaches are 
deprehenſible by certain ſweet ſmelſs they caſt. From whence it may ſeem 
not improbable, that thoſe Bodies that ſmell ſweet themſelves, where 
the Mindedoes not ſtink with Pride and Hypocrifce, have ſome natural ad- 
vantage for the gaining their ſociety, But if there be any peculiar com:- 
plexion or natural condition required, it will prove leſs hopetul for every 
one to obtain their acquaintance, Yet Regeneration come to its cue pitch, 
though ir cannot be without much pain and anguith, may well rectifie all 
uncleanneſs of nature; fo that no fingularly-good and ſincere man can 
reaſonably deſpair of their familiarity, For he that 1s fo highly in fa- 
vour wich the Prince, it is no wonder he is taken notice of by his 
Conrtiers, 

7, But the laſt and moſt conſiderable queſtion is, Whether ic be law- 
ful to pray to God for ſuch a good Genius or Angel, For the Example in 


the foregoing Story ſeems a ſufficient warrant, But I conceive Faith and 


Deſire ought to be full-fail to make fuch Voiages proſperous, and our 
end and purpoſe pure and ſincere, Burt if Pride,Concettedneſs,or Aﬀecta- 


tion of ſome peculiar privilege above other Mortals, ſpur a man-up to fo 


bold an Enterpriſe, his Devotions will no more move either Ged or. the 


_ good Genii, then the whining voice of a Counterfeit will ſtir the affection 


of the diſcreetly Charitable. Nay, this high Preſumption may invite 
ſomereal Frends to put a worſe jelt upon him then was put upon that 
tattered R ogue Guzman by thoſe Mock: Spirits,tor his ſo impudently pre- 
rending Kindred,and (0 boldly intruding himſelt into the knowledge and 
acquaintance of the Gentry and Nobility of Genoa, - . 
, But 
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Cnae. XV. An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. - 133 
_ . _ 8, But the ſofeft Magick is the fincere conſetrating a mans Son! to 
_ Gad, andthe aſpiring to nothing but ſo profound a pirch of Humility, - 
* as not to be conſcious to our felves of being ar all rouched with 4a 
praiſe and applanſe of men; and to ſuch a free and univerſal ſenſe of 
Charity, as to be delighted with the welfare of another as nuich as our 
own, They that ſolely have their eye upon theſe, will finde coming 
in whatever their heart can deſire. But they that pur forth their hand 
to catch at high things, as they fancy, and neglect theſe, prove at laſt but 

a Plague ro themſelyes and a Langhing-ſtock to the world, 
Theſe are the ſeveral Specnlations that the foregoins Narration 
would natnrally _—_ in the minds of the curions. But methinks 1 
hear the Atheiſt replying to all chis, That T have run along diviſion upon 
uncertain grounds, and asKing me, not without ſome ſcorn and anger, 
whether I believe that mulrifarious Fable I have rehearſed our of Bodin:, 
and ſo much deſcanted upon. To which I anſwer, That I will not take 
my oath that the moſt likely paſſage in all Plutarch's Lives or Livc's 
Hiſtory is affuredly true. Bur however that IT am not aſhamed to profeſs, 
chat I am as well affured in my own judgement of the Exiſtence of Spz- 
xits, as that I have met with men in Weftminſter-Hall, or ſeen beaſts in 


Smithfeeld, 
CHAP, XV. 
1, The Structure of Mans body, and Apparitions, the moſt conviftive - 


Argnments againſt the Atheiſt, 2, Hw firſt Evaſion o the former of 
them, pretending it never was but there were men and women and other 
Species in the World, 3. The Author's anſwer to this pretenſion, Firſt, 

That every man was mortal, and therefore was either created or roſe out 
of the Earth, 4. Secondly, That even in infinite ſucceſſion there is ſome- 
thing Firſt ordine Nature, and that theſe Firſt were either created or 
roſe out of the Earth. 5. Thirdly, That if there were alwaies men in the 
world, and every man born of a woman,ſome was both Father and Son, Man 
and Fabe at once, 6, That it « contrary to the Laws of mere blind Mat- 
 ter,that man in his wn x lope ſhonld exiſt ey fr at once, 7, The 
Atheiſts ſecond Evaſion, That the Species of things aroſe from the multi- 
farious atttmpts of the motion of the Matter , with a threefold Anſwer 
thereto, 8. An Evaſion of the laſt Anſwer, touching the perpetual exatt- 
neſs in the fabrick of all living Species ; with a threefold Anſwey alſs 
to that Evaſion, 9g. The farther ſerviceableneſi of this Anſwer for the 
quite taking away the firſt Evaſion of the Atheiſt, h | - 


I. THE have we gone through the many and manifold Effects tepte- 
ſented ro out Senfes on this wide Theatre of the World ; the tain- 

teſt and obſcureſt whereofate Arguments full enough to prove the Ex- 
M 4 eſtence 
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| and more accommodate to awaken the dul 


Eternity, and 


3 


| and-ſlow belief.of the 4- 
theift into. the acknowledgement of a God, it will not be amiſs to take. 
notice of what Ewvaſions he attempts to make for the extricating him- 
ſelf out of thoſe that he fancies the moſt ſenſibly to entangle him,and the 
moſt ſtrongly to hinder his eſcape, _ | ; 

And ſuch are eſpecially theſe two laſt T infiſted upon, The curious 
frame rd Mans Body, and Apparitions. 7 

2, And the force of the former ſome endeavour to evade thus , 
«© That there hath ever been Man and Woman and other Speczes in the 
« world, and ſoit is no wonder that like ſhould propagate its like, and 
<« therefore that there is no want of any other inviſible or material cauſe 


iſtence of « Deity, But fome being more paipebts then, other ſome 


\ © but the Species of things themſelves : and ſo theſe admirable contrivan- 


« ces in Nature muſt imply no divine Wiſdom nor Counſel, nor any ſuch 
*© thing.  — 

Js Fur here I' demand, whether there were ever any Maz that was 
not mortal, and whether there be any mortal that had not a beginning ; 
and if he had, it muſt be either by Generation, or Creation. If by Crea- 
tio, there is a God : If by equivocal Generation, 3s rifing out of Earth, 
our Argument will hold good ſtill notwithſtanding this Evaſion, Bur if 
you'l ſay there was never any man inthe world but was born of a Wo- 
man, this muſt amount but to thus much, that there hath been an z»fi- 


ite number of ſucceſions of births, If there be meant by it any thing 


more then thus, it will not prove ſenſe. 

4. For though our Phanſie cannot run through an znfinite ſeries of 
Effefts, yet our Reaſon is aſſured there is no Zfec# without a Cauſe, 
and be the Progreſs of Cauſes and Effects as 3»finite as it will, at laſt we 
reſolve it naturally into ſome Firſt : and he that denies this, ſeems ro me 
wilfully to wink againſt the light of Nature, and doe violence to the Fa- 
culties of his Mind, And therefore of neceſſity there muſt be at leaſt 
one firſt Man and }yoman which are firſt ordine Nature, though infinity 
of time, reckoning from the preſent, cauſeth a confuſion and obſcurity 
in our apprehenſions, And theſe which are thus firſt in order of Nature 
or Cauſality, muſt alſo exiſt firſt before there: can be any other Men or 
Women in the World. And therefore concerning theſe frft , it being 
manifeſt that they were born of no Parents, it follows they were Crea- 
ted or roſe out of the Earth, and ſothe Evaſion will be fruſtrated. 

5. Beſides, if you affirm that there was zever any Maz in the world 
bat who was born of a Weman, and ſogrew to Mans eſtate by degrees, 
it will fall to ſome mans ſhare to be a Zabe and a Mas at once, or to be 
both F ather and Child. For ſo ſoon as Mankind was, ( let it be from 
Ete ond Eternity is nothing ) thoſe that then exiſted were 
begot of ſome body, and there was nothing before them to beget them, 
therefore they begot #hemſelves, | ane a - 

6, Burt that they ſhould at once then have been perfe? men, their ſub- 
Nances being of alterable and paſſive matter, that is wrought diverſly 
and by degrees into the frame it hath, according to the perpetual teſti- 


mony of Nature, is as raſh as if they ſhould ſay that Zoors and —_ 
an 


ts 
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and Stockins, and Pyes and Peels and Ovens, have been together with all 


An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


Eternity : whenas it is manifeſt there ought to be an orderly.intervall of 
time before thele things can be, wherein muſt precede the killing.of Oxen 
and flaying of them, as alſo of Sheep, tanning, ſpinnioe, curting, and 
many more ſuch like circumſtances, $0 that ir is enormouſly ridiculous 
to ſay that Mankind might have been at once from all Eternity, .unlefs 


| the Omnipetency of a God, who can doe whatever we can jmugine and 


more, ſhould by his unreſiftible Fzat cauſe ſuch a- thing in amoment {© 
ſoon as himſelt was, which was ever,and he was never to ſeek' for either 
power or skill, — Re es, he 

But that the fluid and blind Matter of it ſelf ſhould have been thus 
raiſed up from all Zternity into ſuch compleat Speczes of things, is very 
groundleſs and irrational. I ſay, that there ever ſhould be ſuch a thing 


as this in the world, a may at once exiſting of himſelf in this corporeal 


frame that we fee, who notwithſtanding did afterwards dye like other 
mortals, is a Fable above all Poetical Figments whatſoever, and' more 
incredible then the fondeſt Legend that any Religion ever offered to the 
Atheiſts belief. > Leo 

7, Others therefore deſerting this way of Evaſion betake themſelves . 
to another, which, though it ſeem more plauſible at firſt view, is fylly 
as frivolous, They ſay, © That all the Speczes of things, Man him- 
<< ſelf not excepted, came firſt out of the Earth by the omanifarious at- 
* tempt of the particles of the Matter upon one another, which ar laſt 
« light on fo lucky a conſtruction and fabrick of the Bodies of Crea- 


< tures as we ſee; and that having an infinite ſeries of time to try all 


< tricks in, they would of neceſſity at laſt come to this they are, 

Burt I anſwer, that theſe particles might commit infinite Tautologies in 
their ſtrokes and motions, and that therefore there was no {uch necel(- 
fity at all of falling into thoſe forms and ſhapes that appear in the wotld. 
Again, there is that excellent contrivance in the Zody, ſuppoſe, of a 
Man, a$ I have heretofore inſtanced, that it cannot but be the effett of 
very accurate Knowledge and Connſel, | | 

And laſtly, this concourſe of Atoms, they being left without a guide, 


| Itis a miracle above all apprehenſion, that they ſhould produce no znept 


Species of things, ſuch as ſhould of their own nature have but three 
Legs, and one Eye, or but one Eare, rows of Teerh along the Yerebre 
of their Backs, and the like, as I have above mtimated; theſe Inepri- 
tudes being more eafie to hit upon then ſuch accarate and irreprehentfible 
frames of Creatures, 
8. But to.elude the force "of this Argument againſt the fortuitous 
concourſe of Atoms, they'| excogitate this mad evaſion; ** That Na- 
© ture did indeed ar, firſt bring forth ſuch ill-fayoured ' and ill-appoin- 


EOS & reg Mnn lt s , efelſ Edakidcld fe 4a moreexquifite frame; buc 


« thoſe that were more perfect fell upon thoſe other and kill 'd chem 


< and devoured them, they being not ſo well provided of either limbs 
<< or ſenſes as the other, and ſo were never able to hop taſt enough 
« from them,or matnrely to diſcover the approaching dangers that ever 


* & anon were coming upon them, But this unjuſt and audacious calumny 
| os | 
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caſt upon God and Nature will be eaſily diſcover'd and convicted of 
falſhood, if we do but conſider, ne 

_ Firſt, that Trees, Herbs and Flowers, that do not ſtir from their pla- 
ces, or exerciſe ſuch fierce cruelty one upon another, are all in their ſe- 
hot kinds handſome and elegant, and have no ineptitude or defel? in 
nem, 

Secondly, that all Creatures born of patrefa#ion, as Mice and Frogs 
andthe like, as thoſe many hundreds of 7nſe&s, as Graſhoppers, Flies, 
Spiders and ſuch other, that theſe alſo havea moſt accurate contrivance 
of parts, and that there is nothing fram'd raſhly or ineptly in any of 

them. 
Laſtly, ia more perfect Creatures, as in the Scotch Barnacles, which 
Hiſterians write of ; of which if there be any doubt, yet Gerard re- 
| lates that of his own knowledge, (which is as admirable, and as much 
to our purpoſe) there is a kinde of Fowl which in ora, 11 are called 
Tree-Geeſe, they are bred out of rotten pieces of broken Ships and 
trunks of Trees caſt upon a little Ifland in Zancaſhire they call the pile 
of Foulders : the ſame Authour ſaith he hath found the like alſo in other 
parts of this Kingdom. Thoſe Fowls in all reſpe&s, though bred thus 
of putrefatFion ( and that they are thus bred is andeniably true, as any 
man, it he pleaſe, may fatisfie himſelf by conſulting Gerard, the very 
laſt page of his Hiſtory of Plants) are of as an exact Fabrick of Boay, and 
as fitly contriv'd for the functions of ſuch a kind of living Creature, as 
any of thoſe that are produced by propagation, Nay, theſe kind of Fowls 
themſelves do alſo propagate, which has impoſed ſo upon the fooliſhneſs 
of ſome. that they have denied that other way of their generation ; 
whenas the being generated one way does not exclude the other, as is 
ſeen in Frogs and Mice, | | 
Wherefore thoſe productions out of the Earth and of Putrefat7ion be- 
ing thus perfect and accurate in all points as well as others, it is a ma- 
niteſt diſcovery that Nature did never frame any Species of things inept- 
ly and fooliſhly, and that therefore ſhe was ever guided by Connſel and 
Providence, that is, That Nature her ſelf is the effect of an all-knowing 
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CHae. XVI. An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


GHA P. NYL 


1. The Atheiſts Evaſions againſt Apparitions : as firſt, That they are 


mere Imaginations, 2, Then, That though they be Realities without, 


yet they are canſed by the force of Imagination ; with the confutation of 


theſe Conceits, 3, Their fond conceit, That the Skirmiſhings in the 
Aire are from the exuvious Effluxes of things +, with a confutation there- 
of. 4, A copious confutation of their laſt ſubterfuge, (viz.T hat thoſe 
Fiehtings are the Reflexions of Battels on the Barth ) from the di- 


ſtance , and atbility of Reflexion, 5, From the rude Politure of 


the Clouds, 6. From their inability of refletting ſo much as the 
image of the ſtarrs; which yet were a thing far eaſier, Firſt, by rea- 
ſon of the undiminiſhableneſs of their magnitude. 7, Then from the 
purity of their light, 8. Thirdly, from the poſture of our Eye in the 
| ſhade of the Earth, ' 9, Laſtly, from their diſperſedneſs,ready from eve- 
ry part to be reflected if the Clouds had any ſuch Reflexivity in them. 
10. That if they have any ſnch Reflexivity as to repreſent battels (0 
exceding diſtant , it s by ſome ſupernatural Artifice. 11, That this 


 Artifice has its limited laws. 12, Whence at leaſt ſome of theſe Acre- 


al battels cannot be Reflexions from the Earth, 13, Machiavel's 0pi- 
nien concerning theſe Fiehtines inthe Aire, 14, Nothing ſo demon- 
ftrable in Philoſophy as the being of a God, 15, That Pedantich affe- 
Fation of Atheiſme whence it probably aroſe, 16. The true cauſes of 
being really prone to Atheiſme, 17, That men ouzht not to oppoſe 
their mere complexional humours againſt the Principles of Reaſon, and 
Teſtimonies of Nature and Hiſtory, Hts Apology for betng [6 copious in 
the reciting of Stories of Spirits, 


.N [Ow for their Evaſions whereby they would elude the force of thar 

* Argument for Spirits which is drawn from Apparitions, they are 
ſo weak and filly, that a man may be almoſt ſure they were convinced if 
their judgement of the truth of ſuch like Stories, elſe it had been 
better flatly to have denied them, then to feign ſuch idleand vain Rea- 
ſons of them, 

For firſt, rhey fay they are nothing but Imaginations, and that there is 
nothing reall without ws 1n fuch Apparitions, 

2, But being beaten off from thus ſlight account , for thas many ſee 
the ſame thing at once, then they fly to ſo miraculous a power of Phexſy, 
asif it were able tochange the Air into a real thape and form, ſo thar 
others may behold it as well as he that fram'd it by the power of his 


Now I demand of any man, whether this be not a harder Myſtery and 


more unconceiveable then all the Magical Metamorphoſes of Devils or 
Witches. For it is far eaſier to conceive that fome knowing thing inthe 
Air ſhould thus transform the Ar into this or that ſhape, being in that 
part of the Air it doth thus transform , then that the Imaginatter 


of 
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of man, which is but a Modification of his own Minde, ſhould be able 


at a diſtance to change it into ſuch like Appearaxces, But ſuppoſe it could, 
can it animate the Aire that it doth thus metamorphize, and make ir 
ſpeak, and anſwer to queſtions, and put things into mens hands, and the 
like? O the credulity of beſotted Atheifm How intoxicated and in- 
fatuated are they in their conceits,being given up to ſenſuality,and having 
loſt the free uſe of the natural Faculties of their Minde !_ 

Bur ſhall this force of Imagination reach as high as the Cloxds alſo, 


and make Men fight pitched Battels zn the Aire, running and charging one 


againſt the other * 

3. Herethe ſame bold pretender to Wit and Philoſophy, * Ceſar Ya- 
2inw ( who cunningly and jugglingly endeavours to infuſe the poiſon of 
Atheiſm into the minde of his Reader on every occaſion) hath recourſe 
to thoſe old caſt rags of Zpicurus his School, the Exuvious Effluxes of 
things,and attempts to ſalve theſe Phenomena thus ; That the wapours of 
Mens bodies, and it ſeems of Horſes too, are carried up into the Aire, and 
fall into a certain proportionable poſture of parts, and ſo imitate the fi- 
gures of them aloft among the Clouds. 

But I demand how the vaponrs of the horſes finde the vapours of their 
Riders : and when and how long are they coming together ? and whe- 
ther they appear not before there be any Armies in the field ro ſend up 
ſuch vapours : and whether harneff and weapons ſend up waponrs too, as 
Swords, Pikes and Shields : and how they come to light ſo happily into 
the hands of thoſe Aerial men of war, - eſpecially the vapours of Metals 
(if they have any) being heavier in all likelihood then the reek of Axs- 
mals and Men : andlaſtly, how they come to diſcharge at one another 
and to fight, there being neither life nor ſoul in them : and whether 
Sounds alſo have their Exuvie that are reſerved till theſe ſolemnitiess for 


at Alborough in Suffolk 1642, were heard in the Aire very loud bea- 


tings of Dr#ms, ſhooting of Mwskets and Orduance ; as, alſo in other ſuch 
like Prodigies there hath been heard the ſounding of T7#mpets,as Suellizes 
writes, And *Plinyalſo makes mention of the ſounding of Trumpets and 
claſhing of Armour heard out of the heavens about the Cimbrick Wars, 


and often before, But here at A/boroveh all was concluded with a melo- 


dious neiſe of Muſical Inftruments, Ds 

The Exwuvie of Fiddles it ſeems fly up into the Azre too or were 
thoſe Msſical Accents frozen there for a time, and at the heat and firing 
of the Cannons,the Aire relenting and thawing, became ſo harmoniouſly 
vocal? . With what vain conceits are men intoxicated that wiltully wink 
againſt the light of Nature, and are eſtranged from the true knowledge 
and acknowledgment of a God : 


of Atheiſm would makeuſe of in caſe this ſhould not hold, which ſeems 
more ſober, but no leſs falſe : and that is this; That theſe fiehtings and 
Skirmiſhings in the Aire are only the reflex10n of ſome real battel on the 
Earth, But this in Nature is plainly impoſſible, For of neceflity theſe Ar- 
mies thus fighting, being at ſuch a d:fance ifrom the Spectators that the 


fame of the battel never arrives to their ears, their eyes can never behold 
x 
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it by any reflexion from the Clouds. For beſides that reflexiou makes 
the images more dim then dire light, ſuch a diftaxce from the Army to 
the clouds, and then from the clouds to our eye, will leiſen the fpeties ſo 
exceedingly that they will not at all be v//ible. | 
5. Or itwe could imagine that there might be ſometimes ſuch an ad- 
vantage in the figure of theſe Clouds as might in ſome ſort remedy this 
leſſening of the ſpecies, yet their ſurfaces are ſo exceeding rudely poliſh'd, 
and reflexion ( which, as I ſaid, is ever dim enough of it (elf, ) is here ſo 


extraordinarily imperfec?, that they can never be able, according to the 


courſe of Nature, to return the ſpeczes of Terreftriall Objects back again 

to our fight, it being ſo evicent that they are unfit for what is of far lefle 

difficulty. For we never finde them able to refle& the image of a Star, 

_whenas not onely glafſe, but every trouble>pool or dirty plaſh of water 
inthe high-way does uſually doe it. 

6, But that it is far eaſter for a Star then for any of theſe 0bje#s 
here upon Earth to be refle&ed to our Eyes by thoſe rude naturall 
Looking-glafles placed among the Clouds, ſundry reaſons will ſufficiently 
inform us. ; - | 

For firſt, The Stars do not abate at all of their »ſual! magnitudein 
which they ordinarily appear to us by this reflexion, the difference of 
many hundreds of Leagues making no difference of magnitude in them ; 
for indeed the diſtance of the Diameter of the orbite of the Earth makes 
none, as muſt be acknowledged by all thoſe that admit of the aunxal mo- 
tion thereof, Bur a very few miles do exceedingly diminiſh the uſual 
bigneſs of the ſperzes of an Horſe or Man, even to tht lirtleneſs thar 
they grow invifible What then will become of his ſword, /bzeld or 
ſpear ? And in theſe cafes we now ſpeak of, how great a journey the 
ſpecies have from the Earth to the Cloud thar reflects them, I have inti- 
mated before. 


7. Secondly, it is manifeſt that a Star hatch the preeminence above 


theſe Terreſtrial objects, in that it is as pure a light as the Sun, though 
not {0 big, but.they but opake coloured bodies z and that thereiore there 
is no compariſon betwixt the vigour and ftrength of the fecies ofa Star 
and of them, . _— | 
8, Thirdly, in the Nieht-time the Eye being placed in the ſhadow of 
the Earth, thoſe reflex/ons of a Star will be yet more ealily viſible; 
whenas the great light ofthe Sun by Day muſt needs much debilitate 
theſe reflected Images of the Objets upon the Earth, his beams ſtriking 
our Eyes with fo ſtrong vibrations, : | _— 
9, Fourthly and laſtly, there being Stars all over the Firmament ſo 
as there is, it ſhould ſeem a hundred times rhore eafte for natural Cauſes 
ro hit upon a Paraſter or Paraſtron ( for let Analogte embolceni me ſo to 
call theſe ſeldame or never ſeen Phenomena, the tmage of a fingle Star or 
whole Conſtellation refte&ted from the Clouds) then upana Parelios or 
Paraſelene, But now the ſtory of theſe is more then an hundred times 
more frequent then that of the Paraſter. For it is foſeldome diſcovered, 
that it is doubted whether it be or no, or rather acknowledged not to be; 
of which there can be no reaſon, but that the clouds are (o ill poliſhed that 
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* "The ſame. 
which Vaninus 
himſelf ac- 
knowledeges in 


his Dialogues, 


Dialog, 51. 


* See chap. 12, 
ſe&.6. 


they are not able to refle& ſo conſiderable a light as a Star, - From 
whence, I think, we may ſafely gather, that ic is therefore impoſvle thar 
they ſhould refle& ſo debile Speczes as the colours and ſhapes of Beaſts 
and Men, and that ſo accurately as that we may ſee their ſwords, helmets, 
ſhields, ſpears, and the like, 

10, Wherefore it is plain that theſe Apparztens on high in the Aire 
are no reflexions of any Objects upon Earth , or, if tt were imaginable 
that they were, that ſome f»pervatural cauſe muſt afhiſt ro conglaciate 
and poliſh the ſurfaces of the clouds to ſuch an extraordinary accuracy of 
figure and ſmoothneſs as will ſufhce for ſuch prodigious reflexions, 

— And that theſe $ptrits that rule in the Aire may not act upon the ma- 
terials there as well as Mey here upon the Earth work upon the parts 
thereof, as alſo upon the neighbouring Elements ſo far as they can reach, 
ſhaping, ag and directing things according to their own purpoſe 
and pleaſure, I know no reaſon at all in Nature or Philofophy for any 


man todeny, For that the help of ſome officious Genzt is imploied in ſuch 


like Prodigies as theſe , the ſeaſonableneſs of their appearance ſeems no 
contemptible argument, they being, according to the obſervation of Hi- 
ſtorians, the * Forerunners of Commotions and Troubles in all Kingdomes 
and Commonyealths, 

11, Yet nevertheleſs as good Artificers as I here ſuppoſe , they work- 
;ng upon Nature muſt be bounded by the Laws of Nature : and reflex0z 
will have its limits as well as refra&on, whether for conveyance of (pe- 
cies, or kindling of heat; the laws and bounds whereof that diſcerning 
Wit Carteſius being well aware of, doth generouſly and judiciouſly pro- 
nounce, That a burning-Glaſs, the diſtance of whoſe focus from the Glaſs 
doth not bear a leſs proportion to the Diameter thereof then the diſtance of 
the Earth from the Sun ts the Diameter of the Sun, will burn no more vehe- 
mently then the direft rays of the Sun will do without it, theugh in other re- 
ſpeits this Glaſs were as exattly ſhaped and curiouſly poliſhed as could be ex- 
petFed from the hand of an Angel. 

12, Wherefore ſuppoſe the. ſurface of the clouds poliſhed never ſo 
well and fitted for reflexion, it is ſtill evident that ſome of theſe Appa- 
ritions Cannot be ſuch as are mere reflexions of Armies skirmiſhing on 
the ground, For thoſe that are obſerved to fight determinately over 
ſuch or ſuch a City, if they be but the mere reflexions of fights, of ne- 
ceſſity they muſt be from ſome Armies not far off : and if fo, they could 
not but be diſcovered, at leaſt by ſpeedy report. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that ſuch Skirmiſhings in the clouds are reall Encounters there, not the 
Images or Reflexions of Battels on the Ground, And conſidering that 


there have been ſuch reall Prodigies of fightings on the ground it ſelf 


by theſe Aereal Courſers, as I have * above intimated, ic is but reaſon- 


able to conceive, that the generality of the reſt of theſe prodigious Skir- 


miſhings, though not determinate to this or that City, are really in the 
clouds or skye, not a ſhadow or reflexion of Battels upon the Earth. 

But that theſe Fightings have been ſeen over ſuch and ſuch Cities, 
were eafie to make good our of Hiſtory : I ſhall onely inſtance in S»e/tizs 
his report of Amortsfort, that ſuch Skirmiſhings were ſeen there, and thar 
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| nigh over the very tops of their houſes, The like Machiavell reports 

concerning Aretivns, and acknowledges that (uch kinde of Prodigies are 
very frequent in Hiſtory , as alſo certain forerunners of the Troubles 
and Diſturbances of that State and Councrey wherein they appear, 

13, His own words are fo free and ingenuous, and his judement ſo 
confiderable, ( though he will not pretend to Philoſophy ) rouching the 
reaſon of theſe ſtrange {1ghts, that I think it worth the while to tranſcribe 
them, * Hujuſmodi rerum Cauſas ab 1s explicari poſſe credo qui rerum na- *Diſput.de Re- 
turalinm ac ſupranaturalium cognitione inſignes ſunt, 4 qua me aliennm f"b(ica lib.x, 
eſſe fateor : niſt forte cum philoſophis quibuſdam pronunciandum cenſea- a 
mus, acrem plenum ſpiritibus & Intelligenttss efſe, -que res futuras previ- 
dentes, > caſibus humans condolemtes, eas hominibus per hujuſmodi figna 
prenuncient, nt ſe adverſus eas tempeſtivins preparare & communire que- 
ant, Utut ſe res habeat, Experientia certt compertum habemm talia ſigna 
ſequi ſolgre magnos aliquos motws, 

14. I have now compleated this preſent Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm in all 
the Three parts thereof: upon which while Icaſt mine eye, and view 
that clear and irrefutable evidence of the Canſe I have undertaken, the 
external Appearances of things in the world fo faithfully ſeconding the 
undeniable diftates of the znnate Principles of our own Minds, I cannot 
but with confidence aver, That there is not any one notion in all Philo- ? 
ſophy more certain and demonſtrable then That there i a God. 

And verily I think I have ranſacked all the corners of every kinde of 
Phkiloſopby that can pretend to bear any ſtroke in this Controverſie 
with that diligence, that I may ſafely pronounce, that it is mere brutiſh _-. 
Irnorance or Impudence, no Skill in Nature or the Knowledze of things, / 
that can encourage any man to profeſs Atheiſm, or to embrace it at the 
propoſal of thoſe that make profeſſion of ir, 

15. ButſoIconceive it is, that at firſt ſome famouſly-/earned men : 
| being not ſo indiſcreetly zealous and ſuperſtitious as others, have been : 
miſtaken by 7deots and traduced for Atheiſts, and then ever after ſome 
one vain-glorious Fool or other hath affe&ed, with what fafery he could, 
to ſeem Atheiſtical, that he might thereby, forſooth,be reputed the more 
learned, or the profounder Naturaliſt, 

16, But Idare aſſure any man, that if hedo but ſearch into the bottom 
of this enormous diſeaſe of the Soul, as Triſmegift truly calls it, he will 
find nothing to be the cauſe thereot bur either v4nzty of mind, or brutiſh 
ſenſuality and an untamed defire of ſatisfying a mans own will in every 
thing, an obyoxi0us Conſcience, and a baſe Fear of divine Vengeance, 
ignorance of the ſcantneſs and inſufficiency of ſecond cauſes, a jumbled 
feculency and incompoſedneſs of the ſpirits by reaſon of perpetual intem- 
perance and luxury, or elſe a dark bedeading Melancholy that fo ſtarves 
and kils the apprehenſion of the Soul, in divine matters eſpecially, that 

it makes a man as inept for ſuch Contemplarions as 1t his head was filled 
with cold Earth or dry Grave-moulds. 

17, And to ſuch flow Conſtitutions as theſe, I ſhall not wonder if, as 

the firſt Part of my Diſcourſe muſt ſeem marvellous ſubtile, fo the /aff 
appear ridiculouſly incredible, But they wee remember. that 1 oof 
| 2 ere 
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here appeal to the Complex3ional humors or peculiar Reliſhes of men thar 
ariſe out of the temper of the Body, but to the known and unalterable 

 Taeas of the Mind, to the Phenomena of Nature and Records of Hiſtory. 

_ Upon thelaſt whereof if I have ſomething more fully infiſted, it is not to. 
be imputed to any vain credulity of mine, or that I takea pleaſure in 
telling ſtrange ſtories, but that Ithought fir to fortifie and firengthen the 
faith of others as muchas I could, being well aſſured that a contemptuous 
misbelief of ſuch like Narrations concerning Spirits, and an endeavour of 
making them all ridiculous and incredible, 1s a dangerous Prelude to 
Atheiſm it ſelf, or elſea more cloſe and crafty profeſſion and infinuation 
of it, For afluredly that Saying is not more true in Politicks, No Biſhop, 
z0 King ; then this is in Metaphylicks, No Spirit, no God. 
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CHAD. t. ee, 


I, The Author's valen of adding thes Appendix to o his Antidote, 2; An 
Enumeration of the chief objefions made againſt the Firſt Book thereof 
I, «z=#3 Tor eted Innocency and miſdoubted Truth can win 
= | = oreater credit then by ſtricteſt examination : For 
BR the world is thereby more fully aſcertain'd of the 
WE a»blameablenefs of the one aud of the ſolidity.of the 
*> other, then it can. be poſſibly withour ſo HODGE 3 
Trial. Wherefore that ſo great an ady; may 
not be wanting, to that weighty Cauſe we have in 
hand, I was not contented onely to ſet dowm ſuc Reaſons = the £x1> 
| ftence of God which in my own judgement I conceiv'd to be irrefyrably 
firm ; but that the firmneſs of chens may appear more.conſpicuons-to all 
men, I have brought into view the chiefeſt and: moſt material 041261075 
I could meetwith, whether raiſed by thoſe. that of theruſelves' hay £X- 
cepted againſt any Argument I have made uſe of,, or by ſuch as havebeen 
invited more curiouſly: to ſearch and diſcover, whete they could, any 
weakneſs or inconſequency in any Argamentationthroughout rhe whole 
Treatiſe, And thechiefeſt Exceptions and objedtions 20ainſt the Firſt 
Book are theſe: 
2, Firſt, That the Groand of our Demonſtration-of the Exiſtente of 
Ged from his Idea: iS, That there are Innate Ideas inthe Mind: of Man 


which, ſay they, is falſe, 


Secondly,Thar there is no ſuch Ideaof God-at all as.we have deſcrib 1 
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neither 1»»n4te nor Acquiſititions or Tranſcriptitious ; becauſe it involves 
in it the Notion of a Spzr:t, which again Sad ſts of ſuch particular Notions 
AS are utterly unconceivable, ” 

Thirdly, That Exiſtence 15 no Term of Perfeion, and therefore is 
not F ns involved in the Notion of a Being abſolutely Perfec?, 
or OI God, . 


- Fourthly, That though Neceſſary Exnes be included in the 74ea of 


LO— 


God, yet our inferring from thence that he does exiſt, is but a Sophiſm 
| becauſe a Being abſolutely Zvzl, as well as abſolutely Perfed, includes 


" Exiſtence in the Idea thereof. 
ifchly, That if there be any neceſſary Exiſtent , it is plain that ir is 
Matter, which we unadviſedly call Space, which we cannot imagine buc 
did ever and will ever neceſſarily exiſt. OS = 

Sixthly, That God did not put this 7dea of himſelf into the Mind of 
Man, but the ſubtiler ſort of Politicians, that have alwaies uſed Religion 
as a mere Engine of State, _ | 

Seventhly, That Fear and Hopes of Natural Conſcience are nothing 
indeed but theſe Paſſions rais'd upon a belief of a God which men have 
had by Tradition or Education, | 

Laſtly, That theſe Arguments whereby we prove the Incorporeity of 
the Soul of Man, will alſo conclude the 7ncorporeity of the Soul of a Beaſt, 
and that therefore they are Sophiſtical. | 

To theſe I ſhall anſwer in order with as little Pomp and Luxuriancy 


of words, and as much Plainneſs and Perſpicuity, as I may, 1n ſo ſubtile 
and difficult a matter. Y- 


$ a 


CHAB. 1. 


1,That the force of his Argument for the Exiftence of God from hu 1dea,dves 
wot lye inthis, that there are Innate Ideas in the Mind of man. 2, That 
the force of arguing from the Idea of a thing , be it innate or not innate, 
#s the ſame, proved by ſeveral inflances, 3, The reaſon why he contends 
for Innate Ideas. 4, The forming accuracy of a Triangle to outward 
ſenſe no diſproof but that the exatt Idea thereof is from the Soul her ſelf. 
5. That it doth not follow that, if there be Innate Ideas, a Blind man may 
diſcourſe of Colours, 6, That Brutes have not the Knowledge of any 
Logical or Mathematical Notions, 7, Why Leno's Aſſe goes in a right 
line to the bottle of Hay. 8. That thoſe attions and motions in things 
that are according to Reaſon and Mathematicks, do not prove any Logical 
or Mathematical Notions in the things thus ating or moving, 


I. T HAT ſome have excepted againſt our Demonſtration of zhe 
Exiſtence of God from his 1des, in that they have conceived that 

it is founded upon this Principle , That there are Innate Ideas in the Soul 
of Man; I can impute the miſtake not ſo much to Ignorance as Inadver- 
tency.- For no mans parts can be ſo weak , but thar if he attend to what 
G we 
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we have written, he mult plainly ſee that the ſtreſs of our Argument is not 
| laid upon this Notion of Inzate 1deas, but upon that confeſſed Truth, 
That there are ſome things ſo plain , that however the Soul came to the 
knowledge of them , ſhe cannor bur aſſent to them , and acknowledge 
them to be undeniably true, | 
2. Now the Idea of 4 Being abſolately 4 lap being ſuch , that it muſt 
needs be acknowledged according to the light of Nature to be indeed the 
true Idea of ſuch a Being, call it Innate or not, it is all one, the Demon- 
ſtration will as inevitably follow as if it were acknowledged an Innate 
_ Taea, as we ſhall more plainly diſcern 1f we inſtance in other 7deas, as 


for example, in the Idea of a Triangle, of a regular Geometrical body, and 


ofa round Solid, For the nature of theſe 7deas is ſuch, that the Mind of 
man cannot poſhbly deny but that they are ſuch and ſuch diſtin& 7deas, 
and that ſuch and ſuch aftections belong unto them. As for example, 
T hat every Triangle is either Tſopleuron, Iſoſceles, or Scalenum, ſo that 
there are juſt Three kinds of them in reference to their ſides, and no 
more: That there are Five regular Bodies in Geometry, neither more 
nor leſs, viz, the Cabe, the Tetraedrum, the Ofaedrum, the Dodecaedrum 
and the. Eicoſardrum : That there is one onely kind of round Solid, viz. 
the Sphere or Globe, And ſo contemplating the 7dea of a Being abſolntely 
Perfet# ( be the Idea innate or not znnate, it isall one ) we cannot but con- 
 Clude that there can be but one onely ſuch in number ; and that That one 
alſo cannot fail to be, as we have demonſtrated at large. 

- 3. But however, though we need no ſuch Principle for the carrying 
on of our Demonſtration as this of 7»»ate Ideas, yet becauſe I thought ir 
crue, and of concernment to animate the Reader to attend the Notions of 
his own Mind, and reliſh the excellency of that Judge we are to appeal 
to, I held it not unfit to infiſt ſomething upon it : And I am ready now 
to make it good, that this Principle is true, notwithſtanding any thing 
that I find alledged againſt it. | CE a 

4, For what I contend for in the ſixth Chapter of this firſt Book , 
That the exa&t 1de4 of a Circle or a Triangle is rather hinted to us from 
thoſe deſcrib'd in Matter then taught us by them, is ſtill true notwithſtan- 
ding that Objection, that they ſeem exact to our outward Senſes careleſly 
peruſing them, wa they be not ſo, For we plainly afterward correct 
our ſelves, not onely by occaſion of the figure, which we may ever diſcern 
imperfeR, but by our Tnnate knowledge, which tells us that the outward 
Senſes cannot ſee an exact Tr:augle, becauſe that an Indivilible point, in 
which the Angles are to be terminated, is to the outward Senſe utterly 
inviſible. a 

Beſides, it is to be confidered, that though we ſhould admir thar a 
Triangle could be fo drawn that to our outward Sexſe, look on it as nar- 
rowly as we could, even through Microſcopes, it would ever ſeem exact : 
yet they that never ſaw or took notice of any ſuch accurate delineation . 
do of themſelves upon the intimation of ruder draughts frame to them- 
ſelves the exact Idea of a Triangle,. which they having not learned from 
any a ObjeR, muſt needs be the inward repreſentation of their own 
_ Minds, 
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\(.. 46 roles 5+ But now for other Obje&ions, That a Blzzd man would be able to 
1! S:4,,4 diſcourſe of Colours, if there were any Inmate Idsas in his Soul ; I ſay, it 
| cum 46 Felvrn® does not at All follow ; becauſe theſe Ideas that I contend to be in the 
x - Soul, arenot Seyſible, but IntelleFwual, ſuch as are thoſe many Logical, 
Metaphyſical, Mathematical, and ſome Moral Notions, All which we 
imploy as our own Modes of conſidering ſenſible Objects, but are not the 
ſenſible Objeds themſelves, of which we have no des, but onely a capa- . | 
city, by reaſon of the Organs of our Body, to be affected by chem, The | 
Goa +444 *« ofer reaſon therefore ofa blind man's inability of diſcourſing of Colonrs,-is 
iy 2yp4rt 7 onely that he has noSubſtratum or Phantaſm of theSubjett ofthe diſcourſe, 
vpon which he would uſe theſe i»»ate Modes or frame of Notions 
that are naturally in his Mind, and which fre can make uſe of in the (pecu- 
lation of ſundry other ſenſible Objects 
oe Be x; 6. And whereas it is further obje&ed, That theſe Logical aud Mathe- 
ch.6. ſet.z3, mnatical Notions came in alſo at the Sexſes, becauſe Brwtes have the know- 
ledge of them, upon whom we will not beſtow. fo rich an inward furgi- 
ture as theſe I»nate Ideas; T anſwer, that Brutes have not the knowledge 
of any ſuch Notion, but what they a is from a mere Concatenation o 
ſenſible Phantaſms repreſenting things grateful or ungrateful to the Senſe: 
as tO inſtance in thoſe particulars that are objected, That a Dog will bark 
at one noiſe, ſuppoſe the knocking at the door , and not at another, as 
the falling of a ſtool or ofa diſh from off a (helf ; that he will follow one 
ſent, as that of the Hare , and neglect another , and thelike ; theſe are all 
done, not that he has any Notion of Effect and Cauſe , but by mere Cor- 
catenation of Phantaſms repreſenting rhings as gratefull or ungratefull, or 
neither gratefull nor ungratefull to his Sexſe , in which cafe he is not 
mov'd at all, And if a Dog chop at the bigger morſel, it is not that he 
conſiders the notion of inequality ; but becauſe that fenſible Obje& does 
more powerfully move his appetite, So if he take one fingle {ide of a 
Triangle to come to the corner of it, where a piece of bread may be placed, 
it is not becauſe he conſiders that a ffraizht line is the ſhorteſt betwixt the 
ſame terms, but heſenſibly feels that going directly to it he ſhall þe ſooner 
at it then if he went about : as Zeno inſtances well in an Af at one corner 
'of a Paſture & the fodder in the other, that he would goe directly to that 
corner the fodder lay in; which as he thought was a marvellous witty 
jeer to Euclide his Demonſtration , that any two ſides of a Triangle arc 
bizeer then the third,as being ſo plain a Truth that no Aff could mils of it. 
7. But by the favour of ſo Critical a Philoſopher , we may yery well 
ſuſpe& that neither Dog nor Af, that makes toward any ObjeQ , goes | 
directly in a ſtraight line to it becauſe he conſiders that a crooked one is 
further about, bur becauſe the viſual line guides him ſtraight to the Ob- 
ject he looks ar, in which he goes as naturally, without any reflexion up- 
on Mathematical notions, as a ſtone caſt out of a fling of it felt endea- 
vours to ſteer its courſe with a Motion reRilinear : which having nor 
{o much as Senſe , we can in no wiſe ſuſpe& to be capable of the :rudeſt 
Notion in Geometry. etl aan, 
8, Wherefore it is a mere fallacy, to argue that Brutes, becanle they 
doe ſuch things as are Reaſonable or Mathematical, therefore they _ | 
i” them 
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them from Notzons of Logick or Mathematicks ; Whenas in creatures in- BY 
animate that can think of nothing , we may read the footſteps. of Reaſon, 
and Geometry in their Motions and Figurations ; as 1n the drops. of Rain 
that fall downwards in the form of Hailſtones , and in the beauty aud 
ſymmetrry of the leaves and flowers of Herbs and Plants : Which Ob-. 
jects while we contemplate, we apply to them the Jnnate modes of our! 
own Mind, which he uſes in the ſpeculation even of thoſe things that 
themſelves are dead and thoughtlef, hs 
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I, That conſidering the lapſe of Man's Soul into Matter, :t is no wonatr ſhe 
ts ſo much puzzled in ſpeculating things Immaterial, 2, That al{ Ex- 
tenſion does not imply Phyſical Diviſtbility or Separability of Parts, 

3. That the Emanation of the Secondary ſubſtance from the Centrall in 
a Spirit, is not properly Creation, 4. How it comes to paſi that the Soul 
cannot withdraw her ſelf from pain by her Selt-contracting facalty. 
5. That the Sonl s extenſion does not imply as many Wills and Under- 
ſtandings as imaginable Parts, by reaſon of the ſpecial Unity and In- 
diviſibility of her ſubſtance, 6, Several Inſtances of the puzzledueſs 
of Phanſy in the firm concluſions of Senſe, and of Reaſon, 7, The nn- | 
conceivableneſs of the manner of that ſtrong union ſome parts of the Mat- 
ter have one with another, 8. What « meant by Hylopathy, aud how 
4 Spirit, though not impenetrable, may be the Impellent of Matter, 
9. That the unexplicablenefs of a Spirit s moving Matter # n0 grea- 
ter argument againſt the truth thereof, then the anconceivableneſs of that 
line that is produced by the Motion of a Globe on a'Plane u au areument_ 


_ againſt the Mobility thereof, 10, That the ſtrength of this laſt Apſwer lt. 
conſiſts in the Aſſurance that there are ſuch Phxnomena in the World 4: 
| | : he 
atterly exceed the Powers of mere Matter ; of which ſeveral Examples ; 
are hinted out of the foregoing Treatiſe, | 
4 
I 


'F Tt AT the Souls of Men, the loweſt dregs of all the Iatelleual Or- 
. 4 gets, ſhould be plung'd and puzzled in the more cloſe and accurate 
Speculation of things Spirztual and IntelleFual, 1s but reaſonable z eſpe- 
cially conſidering that even Matter it ſelf, in which they tumble and 
wallow, which they feel with their hands and uſurp with all their Sexes, L 
if they once offer to contemplate it in an Intellectual and Rational manger, "of. 
their Phanſtes are ſo clouded in this dark ſtate of incarceratiqn 1n theſe | 
earthly Bodies, that the Notion thereof ſeems unimaginable and contra- 

dictious, * as I havelargely enough already inſiſted upqn. ene. TRIO: 
But that the Notion of a Spirit, which ſeems ſo to obſcure the clearneſs TIS 

of the 1dea of God, is no ſuch inconſiſtent and unconceiveable Notion as 

ſome would have it, Thope T ſhall ſufficiently evince by anſwering the 
ſhrewdeſt Objections that I think can be made againſt ir, | 
| 2, Wherezs 
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| 2. Whereas therefore we have defined a Spirit (1 mean chiefly a 


2gainſt ther 


| th. RY? 

And againſt the firſt it is obje&ted, Thatit is impoſſible for the Mind 
of Man'to imagine any Subſtance having a power of Self-dilatation and 
Contraftion to be unextended, and that Extenſion cannot be im gined 
without diverſity of parts, nor diverſity of parts without a poſſibility of 
diviſion or ſeparation ofthem ; becauſe diverſity of parts in any Subſtance 
ſuppoſes diverſity of ſubſtances , and diverſity of (ubſtances ſuppoſes inde- 
pendency of one another : from whence it will follow that 1ndiviſibility 
is incompetible to a Spirit, which notwithſtanding we have added in the 
Definition thereof, - 

I confeſs the Objection is very ingenious and ſet on home; but withall 
conceive that the difficulty is eaſily taken off, if we acknowledge ſome 
ſuch thing to be in the nature of a Spirit as has been by thouſands 
acknowledged” in the nature of Intentional Species, We will therefore 
repreſent the property of a Spirit in this Symbole or Hieroglyphick. 

Suppole 4 Point flight from which rays out 4 lumizous Orb according 
to the known principles of opticks : This orb of light does very much 
reſemble-the ature of a Spirit, which is diflus'd and extended, and yer 
indivifible. For wee ſuppoſe in this Spirit the Center of life to be indi- 
viſible, and yet to diffuſe it (ſelf by a kind of circumſcrib'd Omnipreſency, 
as the Poznt of light is diſcernible in every point of the Luminous Sphere. 
And yet ra. 


ng that Central lucid Point z»d;vi/ible, there is nothing | 
diviſible in all that Sphere of light, Forit is ridiculous to think by any 
Engine or Art whatſoever to ſeparate the luminous rays from the ſhining 
Center , and keep them apart by themſelves; as any man will acknow- 
lege that does but carefully conſider the nature of the thing we 
ſpeak of. = 
"NG there is no difficulry to imagine ſuch an 0rb as this a Subſtance 
as well as a 2xality, And indeed this Sphere of Light it ſelf, it not inhe- 
ring in any Subject in the ſpace it occupies, looks far more like a Snb- 
ſtance then any Accident, And what we fancie unadviſedly to befal Light 
and Colowrs, that any point of them will thus ray orbicularly , is more 
rationally to be admitted in Spiritual” ſubſtances, whoſe central eſſence 
ſpreads out into a Secondary ſubſtance, as the luminous rays are conceiv'd 
to ſhoot out from a lucid Point, From whence we are enabled co return 
an Anſwer to the greateſt difficulty in the foregoing Objection, viz, 
That the conceived parts ina Spirit have an inſeparable dependence upon 
the central Efſence thereof, from which they flow , and 1n which they 
are radically contained ; and therefore though there be an Extenſion of 
this whole {ubſtantial power , yet one part is not ſeparable or diſcerpible 
from another , but the intire Subſtance, as well Secondary as Primary or 
Central, is indiviſible, 

- 3, Burletusagain caſt our eye upon this /vc;d Point and radiant Orb 
we have made uſe of, It is manifeſt that thoſe rays that are hindred from 
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before. \ 

jeQion, that would infinuate that this Emanation or Efflux of the Secon- 

dary Subſtance from the Central is Creation properly fo called, which is 

deemed incompetible to any creature, TY 
But we anſwer, that both the Central and Secondary Stbſtance of a 

Spirit were created at once by God, and that theſe free active Spirits have 

onely -a power in them of contracting their vital rays ang} dilating of 

them, not of annihilating or creating of them : For we alſo added inthe 

Definition of a Spirit, Self-pexetration,. or the running of one partinto 

another, if we may call them parts. And this Anſwer I hold fo fatisfaQo- 

ry, that I think it needleſs to alledge the opinion of D#ravdus, who con- 

tends that Creation is not incompetible unto a creature, provided that it 

be acknowledged to be done by virtue of donation from the firſt Creator, 

and in an inevitable obſervance to his -Laws. We might alſo further 

ſcruple whether any Emanation may be properly call'd Creation, bur 

enough has been aiready (gjd to fatisfie this ObjeRtion. Tos 
4. But we are further yer arged concerning; this Self-contradFion and owya<t 2© 

dilatation,” for it is demanded why the Soxl of Man, which weacknow- - 

ledgea Spirit, does not contract it ſelf or withdraw it ſelf from thoſe parts 

which are pained, or why ſhe does not dilate her ſelf beyond the bounds «$7. 

of the Body. To which isanſwered, That the Plantal faculty of the Sowl, 

whereby ſhe is unitable to this terreſtrial Body, is not arbitrarious, - but 

fatal or natural z which union cannot be diſſolved unleſs the bond of Life 

be looſened, and that vital congruity ( which is in the Body, and does 

neceſſarily hold the Soul there.) be either for a time hindred or utterly 


— 


deſtroy d. + 
5. The laſt Objection againſt the Self-extenſion of a Spirit is, That ?* = Im — 


. : ”- mortality of the / 
there will beas many Wills and Underſtandings as Parts. But I have, in Sou, = 


that Symbolical repreſentation I have made uſe of, ſo repreſented the <p. :t.{e8. 
Extenſion of a Spirit, that it is alſo acknowledged Indivifible ; whereby 12:11 Bok 


| LS N : 3. chap. z. ſe 
the Objection is no ſooner propounded then anſwered , that engine lying z, 4 
in readineſs to receive all {uch aſſaults. See alſo this 


6. Now for the Objedions made againſt the Relative faculties of a Wy gg | 
Spirit, to wit, The power of penetrating, moving and altering the Matter z 1. $:3-"u F 
there is mainly this one, T hat Matter cannot be altered but by Motion, enſue paſtor ; 
nor Motion be communicated. but by Impulſe, nor Impulſe without Im- +» 9u#-24- |} 
penetrability in the Impulſor , and that therefore how a Spirit ſhould 
move Matter which does penetrate it, is not to be imagined, DM i. ; 

But I anſwer, firſt, what our Imagination is baffled in, either our out- Sof-4. - 
ward Senſes or inward Reaſon often prove to betrue, As for example, 

our Reeſos attending to the nature of an exat Globe and Plane, will un- 
doubtedly pronounce that they will touch in a point, and that they may ES 
. be movedone upon another : But our 1»agination cannot but make this a 
_ exception, Thatthe Globe thus drawn upon the Plane deſcribes a line 
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which muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of pojnts, point perpetually following point 


inthe whole deſcription ; which how mohſtrous it is to be admitted, I. 


F 


have already intimated in the foregoing Diſcourſe.” . _ 

| So likewiſe the Angle of Contatt included betwixt the Periphery and a 
Perpendicular falling on the end of the Diameter of a Circle, Geomerri- 
cians demonſtrateby Reaſon to be leſs then any acute Azele whatſoever, 
inſomuch that a /;e cannot fall betwixt the Periphery and the Perpen- 
dicalar : whence the Phanſy cannot but imagine this Ang/e to be indivi- 
ſible ; which is a perfe& contradiction, and againſt the definition of an 
Angle, which is not the corncidence but the inclization of two lines. Be- 
ſides, a leſſer,Circle inſcrib'd in a greater, fo that it touches 1n one point, 


' through which let there be drawn the common Diameter of them both, 


and then ler fall a Perpendicular on that end. of the Diameter where the 


; Circles touch ; it will beevident that one Angle of Contat# is bigger 


then the other, when yet they are both indiviſible, as was acknowledged 


by our Imagination before: So that one and the ſame Angle will be both 


diviſible and indiviſible, which is again a plain contradiftion, 

And as Imagination 15 puzzled in things we are ſure of by Reaſon, ſo is 
it alſo in things we are certain of by Senſe; for who can imagine how it 
comes about that we ſee our image behinde the Looking-glaſs 7 for it is 


- more ealie to fancy that we ſhould deprehend our faces either in the ver 


ſurface of the glaſs, or elſe in the place where they are : For if the re- 


flected rayes might ſerve the turn, then we ſhould finde the diſtance of 


our image no greater then that of the glaſs ; but if we be affected alſo by 


the dire&t rayes, methinks we ſhould be led by them to the firſt place- 


whence they came, and finde our faces in that reall fituation they are. 
7, But to inſtance in things that will come more near to our purpoſe, 
We ſee in ſome kindes of Matter almoſt an invincible union of parts, as 
in Steel, Adamant, and the like ; what is-it that holds them ſo faſt to- 
gether ? If you'l ſay, ſome inward Subſtantial form 5; we have what we 
look'd for, a Subſtance diſtin& from the Matter, It you ſay it is the qua- 
lity of Hardneſs in the Matter that makes ir thus hard z that is no more 
then to ſay, it is ſo becauſe it is ſo, If you ſay it 1s a more perfet reſt of 
parts one by another then there is in other Matter ; if that be true, it is 
yet a thing utterly unimaginable: as for example, That upon Matter 
exactly plain, more plain and ſolid then a Table of Marble, it a man laid a 
little C#be'upon it of like plainneſs and ſolidity, that this Cube by mere 
immediate touching of the Table ſhould have as firm union therewith as 
the parts of the Cube have one with another, is a thing that the Phanſy 
of man cannot tell how to admit, For ſuppole at firſt you drew along 
this Cube on the Table, as it would eaſily goe, both ſurfaces being ſo 
exactly ſmooth, and that then you lefr drawing of itz that theſe two 
ſmooth bodies ſhould preſently ſtick fo faſt together that a Hammer and 
a Chieſill would ſcarce ſever them, is a thing utterly unimaginable. 
Wherefore the #njon betwixt the Parts of the Matter being ſo ſtrong; 
and yet ſo unimaginable how it comes to paſs to be ſo, why ſhould we not 
admit as ſtrong or ſtronger union betwixt a Sp#rit and a Body, though our 


Phayſy (uggeſt it will paſs through, as well as it does that ſmooth bodies 


will 
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will ever lie looſe, unleſs there be ſome cement ro hold them together e 


| And this njoy once admitted, Motion, AtFivity and Azitation being ſo 


eafie and prone a conception of the property of a Spirit, it will as eaſily 


and naturally follow that it does move or azitate the Matter it is thus 


united to. a | 
_ 8, Buragaintg anſwer more cloſely, Iſay, this preſent Objection is 


' nothing elſe but a Sophiſm of the Phanſy, conceiving a Spirir as a Body 


going through ſome pervious hole or paſſage too wide and patent for ir, 
in which therefore ir cannot ſtick or be firmly ſerrled in it, To which 


Imazination we will oppoſe, that though Spirits do penetrate Bodzes, yer 


they are not ſuch thin and lank things thar chey muſt of neceſſity run 


through them, or be unable to take hold of them, or be united with _ 
chem, but that they may fill ap the capacity of a Body penetrable by 


Spirits : which pexetrability of a Body or Matter when it is fariated or 


fill'd, that Spzr:t that thus fills it is more ſtrongly rivered in, or uniced. 


with the Body or Mattey , then one part of the Matter can be with 
another. | | 

And therefore we will acknowledge: one ſpeciall faculty of a Spirir, 
which after penetration it doth either naturally or arbirrariouſly exert, 


which is this, to fill the Receptivity: or Capacity ofa Body or Matter ſo 


far forth as it is capable or receptive of a Soul or Spirit. 


And this affection of a Spirit we will make bold ro call, for more com- 


pendiouſneſs, by one Greek term vAoraFa* which, that there may be no 
ſuſpicion of any fraud or affected foolery in words, we will as plainly as 
we can define thus, A power in 4 Spirit of offering ſo near to a torpureal 
emanation from the Center of life, that it will ſo perfeitly fill the recepti- 
wity of Matter into which it has penetrated, that it i very difficult or im- 
poſsible for any other Spirit to poſſeſs the ſame , and therefore of becoming 
hereby ſo firmly and cloſely united to a Body, as both to attuate and to be 


acted upon, to affet# and be affeted thereby, 


And now let us appeal to Imaz:nation her (elf, if Matter does not (it as 
cloſe, nay cloſer, to a Spirit then any one part of Matter can do to 
another : For here #xi0x pervades through all, but there conjunction is 
onely in a common Superficies, as is uſually fancied and acknowledged. 
And this Hylopathic which we thus ſuppoſe in a finite Spiris or Soul, 1 


- further adde, may well anſwer in Analogy to that power of creating 


Matter which is neceſlarily included in the 1des of God, 
9, Bur laſtly, it the manner how a Spzr:t acts upon a Body, or is affected 
by a Body, ſeems fo intricate that it muſt be given up for inexplicable ; 
vet as the mobility of an exact Globe upon a Plaxe is admitted as an evi- 
dent and undeniable property thereot by our Underſtanding, though 
we cannot zmagine now it always touching in a point ſhould by its motion 
deſcribe a continued /:zze, ( and the like may be urged from the other 
following inſtances of Intricacy and perplexednelſs: ) fo ſuppoſing ſuch 
maniteſt operations in Nature, chat Reaſonzcan demonſtrate not to be from 
the Matter it (elf, we muſt acknowledge there is fome other Subſtance 
beſides the Matter that acts in it and upon it, which is Spiritual, though 

we know not how Motion can be communicated to Matter from a Spzrit. 
O 2 10, And 
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10, And the ſtrength of this our third and laſt Anſwer conſiſts in this, 


that there are. indeed ſeveral. ſuch operations apparently tranſcending 


the power of Matter , of which we will onely here briefly repeat the 

heads, having more fully diſcourſed of them in the foregoing Treatiſe. 
And firſt, 1 inſtance in what is more general, and acknowledged by 

Des-Cartes himſelf , who yet has entituled the Laws, of Matter to the 


| higheſt Effects that ever any Man could rationally do : and 'tis this ; 


Thar that Matter out of which all things are, is of it ſelf uniform and of 
one kinde, From whence I infer, that of it ſelf therefore it a/ either reſts 
or moves, If it all reſt, there is ſomething beltdes Matter that moves it, 
which neceſſarily is a Spirit - If it al move, there could not be poſſibly 
the coalition of any thing, but every imaginable particle would be actually 
looſe from another, Wherefore there is required a Subſtance beſides 
Aatter that muſt binde what we finde fix'd and bound, 

The ſecond Inſtance is in that admirable Wiſdom diſcoverable in all 
the works of Nature, which I have largely infiſted on in my Second 


Book, which do manifeſtly evince that all things are contriv*d by a wiſe 


Principle : But who but a fool will ſay that the Matter is wiſe, and yet 
notwithſtanding out of the putrefied parts even of the Earth it ſelf, as 
alſo out of the drops of dew, rotten pieces of wood, and ſuch like geer, 
the bodies of Animals do ariſe fo artificially and exquifitely well framed, 
that the Reaſon of Man cannot contemplate them but with the greateſt 
pleaſure and admiration s = | 

Thirdly, Thoſe many and undeniable Stories of Apparztions do clearly 
evince, that an Underſtanding lodges in ſundry Azery bodies, when it 1s 
utterly impoſſible that Aire ſhould be ſo arbitrariouſly changed into 
ſhapes, and yet held together as an actuated vehicle ot lite, if there were 
not ſomething beſides the Azre it ſelf that did thus poſle(s it and mode-_ 
rate it, and could dilate, contra, and gnideit as it pleaſed ; otherwiſe ic 
would be no better figured nor more ſteddily kept together then the fume 
of Tobacco or thereek of Chimneys. 


Fourthly and laſtly, It is manifeſt that that which in us «nderſtands, 


. remembers and perceives, is that which moves our bodies, and that thoſe 


Cognoſcitive Faculties can be no operation of the bare Matter, From 
whence 1t is evident that there is in our Bodzes an Inteletnal ſpirit that 
moves them as it pleaſes; as I have largely.enough prov'd in the laſt 
Chapter of the Firſt Book of my Antidote, and ſhall yet further confirm 
when we come to the Objections made againſt it, 
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Ctr a P: IV. : An Appendix to the foregoing Antidpee. 
CHAP.1IY. 


1, That Exiſtence i a Perfe&tion, verified from vulgar Inſtances. 2. Furs 


ther proved from Metaphyſical Principles, 3. An Appeal to ordinary. 
Reaſon, 4. That at leaft Neceſlary Exiſtence & a Pertetion, if bare 


Exiſtence be not, 5, An Illuſtration of that laſt Concluſyon, 

t; + O avoid the Neceſlity and Evidence of our Demonſtration of the 
Exiſtence of God drawn from the inſeparable connexion of the 

Notion thereof with his 14e« (we urging That neceſſary Exiſtence muſt 

needs be included in the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect) there are ſome 

that ſtick not to afhrm that Exiſtence is no Term of intrinſecal PerfeFion 

to any thing. For, ſay they, imagine two pieces of Gold equalinyeight, 


- purity and all other reſpects, but onely duration .or neceſſity of Exi- 


ſtence ; we cannot juſtly, without being humourſome or phanſiful , ar- 
tribute preeminence to one more then to the other. To which I an- 
ver, That as two pieces of Gold are better then one, ſo one piece of 
Gold that will laſt twice as long as another is twice as good as the other, 
or at leaſt much better then the other z which I think is-ſo evident that 
it wants no further proof, . T2 

Bur further, that we may not onely apply our ſelves to anſwer Ob- 
jettions, but abſolutely to ratifie the preſent Truth, That Exiftence i 4 
Perfection : Firit, it is palpably plain, according to that ſenſible Apho- 
riſm of Solomon, Better is a living Dog then a dead Lion, 

2, But then again to argue more generally, The Metaphyſicians, as it is 
very well known, look upon Exiſtence as the formal and actual part of a 
Being ; and Form or Act is acknowledged the more noble and perfe&t 
Principle in every Eſſence; and therefore if they can be diſtinguiſhed in 
God, is ſo there alſo : if they cannot, then it 1s thereby conteſt; that we 
cannot think of the 74ea of God but it immediately informs us that he 
doth Exift, And Irecommend it to the inquiry of the Hebrew Criticks, 


' whether 17, from whence is 1M , does not rather fignifie Exi- 


ftencethen Eſſexce, _ - 

3. Thirdly, let the Metaphyſic;ans conclude what they pleaſe, it is eyt- 
dent to ordinary Reaſon, that if there be one conception better then an- 
other, that implies no imperfection in 1it,, it muſt. be caſt upon what 1s 
moſt perfect : But Exiſtence is better then non-exiſtence, and implies 
no imperfection 1n it 5 therefore it muſt be caſt upon an 1dea of a Being 
abſolutely Perfet?. 2 ian 

4- Burt fourthly and laſtly, Though it were poſſible to cavil at the 
ſingle Notion of Exiſtence, that it-neither argued Perfed1on nor Imper- 


fedion, nor belong'd to either ; yet there can be no ſhew of exceprion 


againſt the higheſt and moſt perfect manner of exiſting, but that thar is 
naturally and undeniably included in the 1dea of a: Being abſolutely Perfect ; 
and that therefore we do but rightfully contend that weceſſary Exiſtence 
is inſeparably contained in the »otivz of God, 
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cannot be otherwiſe, for a Zody to be figured implies neither Perfection 
nor Imperfe&ion, but is a natural and neceſfaty afteRion thereof; yet to 
be ordinately figured, is an undoubted Perfed#0n of a Body - ſo inlike 
manner, though it were confeſſed that mere Exiſtence is neither Per- 
fetion nor ImperfeRtion, yet ſo noble a Mode thereof as neceſſarily to 


Exiſt, muſt without all tergiverſation be acknowledged a notion of Perfe- 


ion, and therefore to accrew, naturally to the 7dea of a Being abſo- 
lutely perfect, 


I cms 


CHAP. V. 


1, That there is a vaſt difference betwixt arguing from forced Figments or 
fancies and from the natural Ideas of our own Minds. 2, That the 
Idea of 4 Being abſolutely Evil Joes not :mply neceſſary Exiſtence , whe- 
ther it fienifie a Being abſolutely ImperfeR, 3. 07 abſolutely Wicked, 
4. Or abſolutely Miſerable , 5, or abſolutely Miſchievous, 6, That if 
by a Being abſolutely Mifchievous were meant onely the Infinite power 

' of doing hurt, this & God, whoſe abſolute Goodneſs prevents the execati- 
on thereof. 7, That the rieht Method of uſing our Reaſon is to proceed 
from what us plain and unſuſpetted to what is more obſcure and ſuſvicable. 

8. That according to this Method, being aſſured firſt 4 the Exiſtence of 
a Being abſolutely Perfe&t from hi Idea, we are ther 

toreturn dnſwer, that ImpoÞSibility of Exiſtence belongs to a Being either 

abſolutely Miſerable or abſolutely Miſchievous,. 9, That the Pheano- 


mena of the World further prove the impoſſibility of the Exiſtence of a + 


Being abſolutely Miſchievous, 10. And that the Connſels and Works 
of God are not tobe meaſured by the vain Opinions of Men, 


T; Av5 for thoſe that admit neceſſary Exiſtence to be included in the 1dea 
of a Being abſolutely Perfef?, but would ſhew chat our Inference 
from thence, viz. That this perfeet Being doth Exiſt, is talſe and ſophi- 


tical, becauſe wy Exiſtence is cotitained in the 1dea of a Being ab- 


ſelutely Evil, which notwithſtanding we will not admit co Exi/t ( for, ſay 
they, that which is abſolutely Evil 1s immutably and ever unavoidabl 
ſuch, and cannot but be fo, and therefore it cannot but Exiſt, and ever 


has Exiſted: ) To thefe we anſwer, That we ſhall eafily diſcover the 


grand difference betwixt ſuch arbitrarious and forced Figments and fan- 


_ ciesas theſe, and the naturall and conſiſtent 7deas of our own Mind, if 


we look more carefully and curiouſly into the Nature of what theſe Ob- 
jectors have ventured to utter, and fifr out what either themſelves mean, 
or what muſt neceſſarily be underſtood by this 1dea of a Being abſolntely 
Evil, which they have thus forged. | »- 

2, By the Ideaofa Being abſolutely Evil muſt be meant either the 


' Idea of a Bring abſolutely Imperfett, or abſolutely Wicked, or abſolutely 


Miſerable, or abſolutely Miſchievous. 
Now the {de of whay is abſolutely Imperfei? removes from it what- 
ever 


5, For as for example, while it. is confeſt that Matter is finite and 


ewithall inabled. 
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EY ever ſounds 2 3 4s ifall Perfecinieſs were 1900, then! this 14r4 __ 

removes from this abſo/ate imperfect every unite of thefe 1000; Altowing' = WD 
not fo much as an uniteor fraction of zh nnire, 'to 'nor- the poſſibility of 
them, to what is thus «bſo!ately imperfect. So that what. i©2bj0twi2ly: 
:mperfett is impoſſible to Exif Burt zeceſſary Exiftente' is'4 "Tet of 
Perfection, as was plainly demonftrated betore,” , ADEN 10 
3. The Idea ofa Being abſolutely Wicked removes from itall thanner 
of Goodneſs, Equity, Decorum, Righteoutnels.; 'and nnphlies a fitm and 
immutable ayerſation of the Will from all theſe, and a ſerrle@ and un-: 
changeable purpoſe of doing things wicked)y ©: but intitnares/ fi6thing 
either of the Neceſſity or Contingency of the Exiſtence of the'Wabſtince of 
this Being ; that being neither here nor there to. the moral\deformity 


bl 


thereof, as is evidently plain at firſt ſighr, 1101105 


4. The 1dea ofa Being abſolntely Miſerable i8 the 1dez of a Being that; 
ſuftains the fulleſt and compleateſt torments rhar are conceiveable ; and — — 
this muſt bein a knowing, paſſive, and reflexive Subjet, Now, I ſay 
this torture ariſing partly from the ſenſe of prefenc ſmart , and'parcly our 
: of reflexion of what it has ſuffered, and a full belief that it ſhall ſuffer 
thus eternally ; this miſerable zeing, though bat a Creature, is as per- 
fe@ly tormented as it could Dey be if it neceſſarily exiſted of it ſelf, 
For if it were always, though but contingently and dependently of ano- 
- ther, the torture is equally perfect ; and therefore neceſſary Exiſtence 
is not included inthe 14ez thereof. eros 
Again, the Objeor is to prove that a Being wholly Immiaterial can 
ſuffer any torture : which till he do, it ſeeming more reaſonable that it 
cannot, I ſhall flatly deny that it can; and therefore do affert, that a 
corturable Being is a Spirit incorporate ; and affirm alſo, as a thing moſt 
rational , that this Spirit, if very great pain was upon it, ſach as that it 
were better for him not to be at all then to be init, that anguiſh by con- 
 tinuance would be ſo increaſed, (pain infinitely overpowering the vital 
vigour, and overpoiſing the contents of life and ſenſe ) that it wonld die 
to the Body in which it is thus tormented, But if ir benor it4ſo ill a 
plighr as to change its ſtate of conjunRion, but that the torture proves 
rolerablez then zeceſſary Exiſtence would not be its miſery, bur ſore 
part of happineſs : ſo that there can be no ſuch thing as a Beitg 4bſolntely 
Miſerable m the wotld. For Miſery rack'd up to the higheſt would make 
the thing ceaſe tobe, As a man cannot ſay an dbfolnte big Triangle; for - 
a Circle will be always bigger: or rather no Figure can be abſolutely | 
big, becauſe the nature of it is to be limited, FE 
Thirdly, The 14e4 of a Being abſolutely PerfeF is compos d of Notions 
of the fame denomination, all of them of themſelves ſounding abfotute 
Perfeion ; but the Idea of a Being abſolutely Miſerable is not compiled 
of Notions that ſound abſolute Miſery of themſelves, For whar Miſery; 
but rather good,'is there in WP? Exiſtence ? Wherefore if we ſhotild 
contend that an inference from the1dea of a thing to its #eceſſarjExiftence 
is onely warrantable there where the 7dea conſiſts of Notions of one 
denomination, the Objecor is to take off the diſtin&ion. an 
Or, to ſpeak more plainly , Abſolurely ws Exiſtence and" Self- 


4 - » exiſtence 
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exiſtence: is-one andthe ſame Notion: But Self-exiftence is-the moſt- 


tion there but what ſounds higheſt Perfection. 


high and perfect mode of Exiſtence that is conceivable , and therefore 


proper to what is moſt abſolutely Perfer?. Wherefore to tranſplant Self- - 
exiſtence to {o pitiful an 1dea as the Idea of a Being abſolutely Miſerable, 


' js as abſonous and prodigious as to clap the head of a Lion to the body 


of a Snail, Nay. indeed, it ſeems more contradictious, that being but the 
miſplacing of Body and Figure, but this the implantation of an inward 
Property into a wrong Subject z nay infinitely contrary properties in 
the ſame Subject, 

5, Fourthly and laſtly, As for a Being abſolutely Miſchiewous, it ſeems 
inceed to include zeceſſary and unavoidable Bxiſtence as well as Omnipo- 
tency and Ommniſciency, or elſe this Sovereign Miſchief is not ſo full and 


abſolute as our apprehenſion can conceive. Theſe added to a perem- 


ptory and immutable defire or will of doing all miſchief poſſible for Miſ- 
chiet ſake, do fully complete the Notion of this abſolute Miſchievons 
Bene, 

But how ſpurious and unnatural this 7c 15, is evident in that it does 
again forcedly tie together Notions of a quite contrary nature, the grea- 
reſt Imperfeion with the higheſt Perfeftions, joyning the incommuni- 
cable Attributes of God with that which is haply worſe then we can de- 
monſtrate to be in any Devil; nay ſuch as ſeem a contradiction in any 
Subject whatſoever. | 

W herefore, as I intimated before, if any man pretend our Argument 
to be a Sophiſm , and in imitating ic would diſcover the fallacy in ſome 
other Matter, he is exactly to obſerve the Laws thereof io his imitation, 
and conſtitute an 7dea of Notions that agree with the ſame Title, as they 
exquiſitely do in the 7dea of a Being abſolntely Perfe ; for there is no no- 

' Bur in'this 7dea of a Being abſolutely Miſchievors there is nothing that 
of its own nature ſignifies miſchief, but that wicked and malicious deſire 
of doing miſchief merely for miſchiefs ſake, Which is a degree of Imper- 
f-aion fank into the borders of Inconfiſtency and Contradiftion. But 
yet to be able accurately to deſtroy all good whatſoever, implies again 
an Omnipotency in Power, and an Omniſciency. But what is omnipotently 
and abſolurely miſchievous, mult alſo deſtroy ir (elf, as an infinitely- 


big Triangle implies no Triangle at all, So that this 1dex is not free 


from the intanglement of multifarious Contradictions in the conception 
thereof, | 


6. But if by a Being abſolutely Miſchievous were meant, a Being that 
has the power and $kill of doing all miſchief imaginable, and indeed far 
above Ri the Imagination and Conceit of man, and that ſo effectually and 
univerſally that nothing poſhbly can prevent him ; this is-indeed the 
Eternal God, who is neceſlarily of himſelf, and preveats all things, and 
can be limitedin his ations by none but by himſelf : but he being that 
abſolute and immutable Good, and full and pure Perfection, he cannot 
bur includein his 7dea that precious Attribute of Benignityz and there- 


_ foreaQing according to his entire Nature, he is not onely Good himſelf, 


hievous $0- 


bar, by the prerogative of his own Being, keeps out ſuch miſc 
veraignties 
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veraignties as have been here pleaded for, fromever having any Exiſtence 
inthe world, 0” IDOL 
_ 7, Whereforeto bring our Anſwer to a head, I ſay, we are to uſe that 

natural method in this Speculation that men that know the uſe of their 
Faculties obſerve inall ethers, v/z, to aſſent to what is moſt ſimple, eafie 
and plain firſt, and of which there can be no doubt but that the Notion is 
congruous and conſiſtent; and ſuch is the 7dea of a Being abſolutely Perfect, 
no arbitrarious or fortuitous figment, or forced compilement of Notions 
that jarre one with another, or may be juſtly ſuſpected, ifnot demonſtra- 
ted, to be incoherent and repugnant ; ſuch as for example would be a 
walking Tree, or an intelligent Stone, or the like: but ſuch as wherein 
the Notions naturally and neceſſarily come together to complear the 
conception of ſome one ſingle Title, as being homogeneal and eſſential 
thereunto, | _ ” E 

8, And then what I contend for is this, That attending to this-Natural 

7dea of God, or a Being abſolstely Perfef#, we unavoidably diſcover the 
neceſlity of atFnual Exiftence, as inſeparable from him, it being neceſſarily 
included in this des of abſolute PerfefFion : which is ſtill more undenia- 
bly ſer on in the laſt puſh of my Argument, where I urge that either 1m- 
poſcibility, Contingency, or Neceſſity of atFual Exiſtence muſt needs belong 
to a Being abſolutely PerfeF;, but not Impoſiibility nor Contingency, 
therefore Neceſoity of aFual Exiſtence. 


And therefore being ſo well ſecured of this Truth, I require the Ob- 


je&or to bring up his Argument to this laſt and cleareſt frame, and let 
him alſo urge that either [mpoſſibility, Contingency, or Neceſſity of atFual 
Exiſtence, belongs either to a Being abſolutely Miſerable or abſolutely 
Miſchievous ; and I ſhall confidently anſwer, Impoſsibility of Exiſtence, 
and give him a further Reaſon, beſides -what I intimated before of the 
incongruity of the Notions themſelves, that it is alſo repugnant with the 
Exiſtence of God, whom, without any rub or {cruple, attending to rhe 
natural and undiſtorted ſuggeſtions of our own Faculties, we have already 
demonſtrated to exr/#, OE | | 

9, And ſtill ro make our Anſwer more certain concerning a Being ab- 
 ſolutely Miſchievozs, it is moſt evident He is not, and therefore fith he 
muſt be of himſelf if he be at all, it is impoſſible he ſhould be: And that 
he is not, is plain, becauſe things would then be infinitely worſe then 
they are, or not at all z whenas I dare ſay they arenow as well as it is fic 
or poſſible for them to be, if we had but the wiſdome to conceive or com- 
prehend the whole counſel and purpoſe of Providence, and knew clearly 
and particularly what is paſt and what is to come, 

I0, Butif we take up, out of our own bliridneſs or raſhneſs, Principles 
concerning the Providence of God that are inconſiſtent with his Idea ( ſuch 
as the Ptolemaical Syſteme of the Heavens, which ( as ſome ſay) 41phonſo 
looked upon ( though others tell the ſtory of the miſplacement of certain 
Mountains on the Earth ) as ſo perplex'd a Bungle, that tranſported with 
zeal againſt that fond Hypotheſis, he did ſcoffingly and audaciouſly pro- 
_ feſs, that if he had ſtood by whilſt God made the World , he could have 
dire&ed the Frame of it better ) we ſhall indeed then have occaſion to, 


quarrel]. 
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quarrell, but not-with either the Counſels or Works of God, bat rather 
with the Opinions of ignorant and miſtaken men. 


_—_— < my 
————_—. —_—_ th __ I — 


I, That the ſenſe of his Argument from the Idea of God in the firſt poſture, 
is not ſimply That the Idea i true, and if God were , his Exiſtence were 
neceſſary ; but That this Idea being true does exhibite 10 our Minde an 
© abſolute neceſſary Exiſtence as belonging to Him, 2, That the ones 4 
the God of the Manichees does not include in it neceſſary exiſtenc®; 
3. That to ſay that neceſſary Exiſtence included in the Idea of a Being 
| abſolutely perfect 4, but conditional, is a ContraditFion, 4. The ſecond 
poſture of his Argument made good, and that by virtue of the form there- 
of the Exiſtence of the Manichean God is not concludible, 5.The invin- 
cible Evidence of the third poſture of his Argument in the judgement of 
his Antagoniſt himſelf. 6. That the force of his Argument inthe fourth 
and laſt poſture s not, That we conceive the Idea of Matter without ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence ; but that, look as near as we can, we finae no neceſſary 
exiſtence included therein, as we do in the Idea of God, 7, That the 
Faculties of our Minde, to which he perpetnally appeals, are tobe ſuppo- 
ſed, not proved tobe true, i 7 


'Þ AND now having thus clearly ſatisfied the Objection taken from the 

Idea of a Being abſolutely Evil,it will be eafte to turn back the edge 
of any Argument of the like nature, be it never ſo skilfully & cunning! 
directed againſt us, As that which I had from an ingenious hand, whach 
becauſe it ſeems very witty to me as well as invincible to the Objector, 
I ſhall propound it in hisowa words ; the tenour whereof runs thus : 

If a man may have a true Idea or Notion of that which is uot, yea and of 
that which i not and yet would neceſſarily be if it were, then your Areument 
for the Exiſtence of God, from neceſſary Exiſtence being comprehended in his 
Idea or Notz0p, & unconcluaing, How you can deny this Argument, I cannot 
poſſibly conceive, the ſubſtance of your firſt Argument from the Idea of God 
being contained therein iu the firſt poſture of it, 

Bnt a man may have « true Notion of that which is not, yea and of that 
which ts not and yet would neceſſarily be if it were ;, as for inſtance, of the 
Evil God of the Manichees, | 

Buc I anſwer briefly to the Propoſition thus, That it does not reach 
our Caſe: becauſe we argue God does exiſt, not becauſe the 7dea of him 

is true, and if he did exiſt he would neceſlarily exiſt ; for conditional ne- 


Antiduce, ook Ceſſary Exiſtence, as being leſs perfe then abſolute neceſſary Exiſtence, 
_ 2<>.8.ſe&.1,2. cannot belong toa Being abſolutely Perfect : bur becauſe this true 7dea, 


without any If or And, does ſuggeſt to our Natural Faculties , Thar 
peceſſary Exiſtence being inyolved in his 1dea alone, the like not happening 
in any other 1dea beſide, without any more a-do, he doth ot himſelf ab- 
ſolutely and really exiſt, | | 
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____ Tothe AſſumptioaT anſwer, That the Manichees God, if he could _ 
exiſt at all, would {o do neceſſarily; and my reaſon is, becauſe God 
_ would never creace ſo foul a Monſter, - OWE 
2, But if you ſtill urge that the 1dea of this Evil God of the Manichees 
includes neceſſary Exiſtence in it, it being the Notion of a God, and yet he 
is not exiſtent ; and that therefore the true. God cannot be proved to 
exiſt, becauſe »eceſſary Exiſtence is involved in his 7dex - 1further anſwer, 
That the Notion of the Manichees God does not naturally include 
neceſſary Exiſtence init, becauſe it is not the Notion of a Being abſolutely 
Perfet#s; and that the Notion of az Evil God is a mere forced or fortui- 
tous Figment, and no better ſenſe then « Woodep God, whole 1des implies 
not zeceſſary Exiſtence, but ap impoſiibility thereof, oy 
3, But the Objector proceeds, and we muſt attend his motions; onely 


before he comes to the ſecond poſture of our Argument, che takes notice qrunry og 
.chap.s. (eQ.z. 


of my charging of all thoſe with ſelf-contradiction that acknowledge that 
neceſſary Exifance is contained in the Ideaof God , ora Being abſolutely 
Perfet#, and that thereby is ſignified that yas hl xiftence belongs unto 
him, and yet unſay it again, by adding, 1f he do at all exiſt, ButI anſwer, 
my charge is true : For to ſay, zeceſſary Exiſtence belongs to a Being, 
which we notwithſtanding profeſs may not be for all that, is to admit a 
contradiction , for thus - ſame thing by our Faculties is aca adaed 
both neceſſary and contingent , that is, that it cannot but be, and yer that; 
it may not be z which if it be not a Contradidtion in this caſe, I know 
not what is : for nole(s then abſolately neceſſary Exiſtence muſt be com- 
prized in the 1dea of a Being abſolutely perfeRt, 


4 s 


4, But the Argument will ſtill appear more plain in the ſecond po- Antidete,Book 
ſture, For if there be any. fraud or fallacy , it lies in this term, Neceſſary, x chap. 8.ſcQ.4, 


which I have truly explain'd (and it is not denied) to figniftie nothing 
elſe but an inſeparable connexion betwixt the Subject and the Predicate, 
Wherefore Exiſtence having an inſeparable connexion with God, it muſt 
needs follow that this Axiom, God does Exiſt, is eternally and immucably | 
true, But here to reply, 1f he did exiſt, is to inſinuare that for all this he 
may not exiſt, which is ro ſay, that what is immutably crue is not immu- 
tably true; which is a palpable contradiction, 

But the ObjeQor here flyes for aid to the God of the Manichees, defi- 
ring me to put the Manichean God in ſtead of che God whoſe Exiſtence 
I would prove, whereby I may diſcern my own. Sophiſme. Well, it it be 
not Idolatry, let us place him there z but how ſhrimpiſh he is and uofic to 
fill this place', you may underſtand out of what I ſaid before, That the 
Manichean God does no more imply.in the Notion thereof neceſſary Exi- 
fſtence then a Wooden God does, nay it rather implyes impoſſibility of E xi- 
ftence, For the Notion of God is the ſame, thar is, of a Being abſolute! 
Perfed, which muſt involve in it the moſt abſolute Goodpeſſe that may * 
be. Now bring the Manichean God into fight, and ler us-view his inſcri- 
ption: Heis-az evil abſolutely good ; which,as I ſaid betore,'ts far worſe 
ſenſe in my conceit then a Woodes God, and therefore Impoſiibility, and 
not Neceſity of Exiſtence, is contained 1n his 1des, 


zector - 


5, Thethird poſture of my Argument 1s formidable-cyga to the Ob- neck 


> 
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jector himſelf: for whereas I urge, That either 1mpoſibility, Contin- 
gency, or Necefiity of Actual Exiſtence belongs to a Being abſolutely Per- 
fect, he confeſſes here, that the Manichean God will ſuccour him no 


longer ; but as a man left in diſtreſs he complains, thar it is an hard caſe, 


chat we muſt be put toprove the Exiſtence of God impoſſible, or elſe we 
muſt be forced to admit that he is, But afterwards being better adviſed, 
he takes notice that if he be not, it is impoſſible for him to be; and 
therefore, ſay I, it is but juſt that we expect of him that will deny that he 
is, tO > hn his Being impoſhbble, eſpecially the force of our Argument ſo 
neceſlarily caſting him upon it. But in my conceit he had better fave his 
pains , then venture upon ſo fruſtraneous an undertaking : for he may 
remember that the 7dea of this Being abſolntely Perfeft is ſo fram'd, that 


in the judgement of any man that has the uſe of his Faculties, there is no 


inconſiſtency nor er a} therein, nor the leaſt ſhadow for ſuſpi- 
cion or ſhyneſs. And beſides, (ince impoſſibility of exiſting is the moſt 
imperfec ot: that any Being can bear to Exiſtence', it muſt needs be an 
outragious incongruity to attribute it to a Bezng abſolutely PerfeF, it ſo 
naturally and undeniably belonging to a Being abſolutely ImperfetF , as 


-hap. 5. 6-2. hath been noted before, 
W herefore if either the doubting or obdurate Atheiſt will ſay the Exi- 


ſtence of God is impoſſible, that will not argue any weakneſs or vanit 


I } y 
in my Argument, but raſh boldneſsand blind impudency in him chat ſhall. 


return ſo irrational an Anſwer, 


aiiiete Book. Oe 8 the Obje&or has arrived now to the fourth and laſt poſture of 


i.chap. 8. c&t. our Argumentation,of which he conceives this is the utmoſt ſumme, That 
6,7,89,10) 


either there is a God, or Matter is of it ſelf ; but Matter is not of it (elf, 


becauſe neceſſary whos wage is not included in the 7dea thereof, Againit | 


which he alledges, that as thouſands have the Idea of a Triangle, and yet 
| have not any knowledge of that property of having the three Angles 

equal to two right ones ; ſoa man may have the 1dea of Matter, and yer 

know nothing of the neceffity of its Exiſtence, though it have that pro- 
perty in 1f, 4 | 

But I anſwer, This does not reach the force of our Argument ; for 
look as curiouſly and skilfully as you will into the 7dea of Matter, and you 
can diſcover no ſuch property as neceſſity of Exiftence therein, And then 
again, the weight of my reaſoning lieth mainly in this, That neceſſity of 
Self-exiſtence being ſo plainly and unavoidably diſcoverable in the 1dea 
of a Being abſolutely Perfe&, but not at all diſcernible in the 1dea of 
Matter ; that we doe manifeſt violence to our Faculties while we acknow- 
ledge Self-exiſtencein Matter, no Faculty informing us ſo, and deny it 

in God, the 1dea of God fo conſpicuouſly informing us that zeceſſary 
Self-exiſtence belongs unto him, So that all that I contend-for is this, 
That he that denies a God, runs counter to the light of his Natural Fa- 
culties, to which I perpetually appeal. 

7, But if you will ſtill ſay, It may be our Faculties are falſe; I ſay ſo 
coo, that it might be ſoifthere were no God by whom we were made ; 
for then we were ſuch as we finde our ſelves, and could ſeek no further, 
nor aſſure our ſelves but that we might be of that nature, as to be then 


miſtaken 


+I 
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p miſtaken moſt when we think we are moſt ſure : and have uſed the grea- 
_ reſt caution and circumſpeRion we could to avoid errour, Bur it is ſafh- 

cient for us that we ask no more then what is granted to them that pre: 

tend to the moſt undeniable Methods of Demonſtration, and which Geo- 


metry her ſelf cannot prove, but ſuppoſes ; to wit, That our Faculties 
are irue, 


» © £1 —S__—_— _— —” <— Gi —— won i — — _— -_ __ = — Þ — 


"QUAL. vit- 


1, That that neceſ{ity of Exiſtence that ſeems to be included in the Idea of 
Space ws but the ſame that offers it ſelf to our Mind in that more full and 
| perfect Idea of God. 2, That there is the ſame reaſon of Eternal Du- 
; ration, whoſe immediate ſubjei? s God, not Matter, 3, That Space & 
but the poſſibility of Matter, meaſurable oxely as ſo many ſeveral poſſible 
| Species of things are numerable, 4. That Diſtance « no Phyſical af- 
= . feition of any thing, but onely Notional, 5, That Diſtance of Bodies is 
but privation of tatFual anion, meaſurable by parts , as other Privations 
of qualities by degrees. 6. That if diſtant Space after the removal of 
Matter be any real thing, it s that neceſſary Being repreſented by the Idea 
of God, 7, That Selt-Exiſtence ayd Contingency are terms incenſe- 
flemt with one another, | Fr 


_—_ 


I, (JThers there are that ſeem to come nearer the mark, while they "oe: 
alledge againſt the fourth poſture of our Argument that zeceſſary 7% £209 
Exiſtence is plainly involved in the Idea of Matter, For, ſay they, a man 
cannot poſhbly but imagine 4 Space running out 7» infinitnm every Way, 
| whether there bea God or no. And this Space being extended thus, and 
-H meaſurable by \ ards, Poles, or the like, it muſt needs be ſomething, in 
chat it is thus extendedand meaſurable; for Non-entity can have no atfe- 
 Etionor property, And if it be an Entity , what can it be but cor- 
. poreal Matter ? 
But I anſwer, If there were no Matter, but the Immenlity of the Di- *-* -* 

vine Eſſence only, occupying all by his Ubiquity, that the Replication, 
as I may fo ſpeak, of his indivilible ſubſtance, whereby he preſents himſelt 
intirely every where, would be the Subje of that Diffuſion and Menſu- 
rability. And I adde further, That the perpetual obverſation of this in- 
finite Amplitude and Menſurability, which we cannot difimagine in our 
 Phankie but will neceſſarily be, may be a more rude and obſcure Notion 
offered to our Mind of that zeceſſary and ſelf-exiſtent Eſſence which the 
| Ideas of God does with greater fulneſs and diſtin&nels repreſent to us. 
Fi For it is plain that not ſo: much as our Imagination is engaged to an 
"hoy appropriation of this 7dea of Space to corporeal Matter, in that it does not 
Pg naturally conceive any impenetrability or tangibility in the Notion there- 
A, of ; and therefore it may as well belong toa Spirit as a Body, Whence, 
YA as I ſaid before, the 7dea of God being ſuchas it is, it will both juſtly and 
p neceſſa ily 
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neceſlarily caſt this ruder notion of Space upon that Infinite and Eternal 

Spirit which is God, 1; = 
2, Now there is the ſame reaſon for Time ( by Time I mean Duration ) 

as for Space, For wecannot imagine but that there has beea ſuch a con- 
tiaued Daration as could have no beginning nor iaterruption, And any 
one will ſay, it is non-ſenſe that there ſhould be ſuch a neceſſary dura- 
tion, when there is no reall Eſſence that muſt of it ſelf thus be always, 
and for ever ſo endure, What or who is it then: that this eternal, unin- 
terrupted and never-fading duration muſt belong to « No Philoſopher 


- can anſwer more appoſitely then the holy Pſalmiſt, From everlaſting to 


EOS 


Ol. "He 


everlaſting thou art God, Wherefore I {Jy that thoſe unavoidable ima- 
ginations of the neceſſity of an Infinite Space, as they call it, and Eternal 
duration, are no proots of a Self- exiſtent Matter, but rather obſcure ſub- 
indications of the neceſſary Exiſtence of God, | 
3, Thereis alſo another way of anſwering this ObjeRion, which is this; 
T hat this Imagination of Space is not the imagination of any:real thing, 


bur onely of rhe large and immenſe capacity of the potentiality of the 


1 otn. 


projjies «9% 
Avs 


Matter, which we cannot free our Mindes from, but muſt neceſſarily ac- 
knowledve, that there is indeed ſuch a poſhbility of Matter to be meaſy- 
redupward, downward, every way 1# ;ufinitnm, whether this corporeal 
Matter wereaQuually there or no; and that though this potenciality of 


\ Matter or Space be meaſurableby furloags, miles, or the like, that itim- 


plies no more any real Effence or Being,then when a man recounts ſo many 
orders or kindes of the-Poſhibilities of things, the compure or gumber of 
them will infer the reality of their Exiſtence, 

4. Bur if they urge us further, That there will bea real diſtance even 
in Space devoid of Matter; as if, for Example, Three Balls of braſs or | 
ſteel were put together.ia this empty Spaze, it is utterly unimaginable bur 
that there ſhould be a Triangular diſtance in the midſt of chem : ir may 
be anſwered, That Diſtance is no real or Phyſical property of a thing, 
but onely xotional ; becauſe more or leſs of 1t may accrue to a thing, 
whenas yet there has beennothing at all done to that to which it does 
accrue, As ſuppole one of theſe Balls mentioned were firſt an inch giſtanc 
from another this diſtance berwixt them may be made many miles, and 
yet one of them not ſo much as touch'd or ftirr'd,. though ic become as 
much diſtant as the other. | Ef 

5, Bur if they urge us till further, and contend, That this diftance 


muſt be ſome rea! thing, becauſe it keeps off choſe Balls ſo one from an- 


other, that ſuppoſing two of them two miles diſtant in empty Space, and 
one of them to lie in the mid-way , if that two miles diſtant would come 
t0 the other ſo ſoon as that but one mile diſtant, it muſt have double ce- 
lerity of motion to perform its race : I anſwer briefly, that: Diſtance is 
nothing elſe but the privacion of tactual union, and the greater diſtance 
the greater privation, and the greater privation the more ro doe to regain 
the tormer poſitive condition; and that this privation of tacual union is 
meaſur'd by parts, as other privations of qualities are by degrees; and 
that parts and degrees, and {uch like notions, are not real things them- 
ſelves any where, but our mode of conceiving them, and therefore ie can 

7 beſtow 
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beſtow them upon Non-entities as well as Entities, as I have diſcovered 
elſwhere more at large, T 


6, Bur if this will not ſatisfie, 'cis no detriment to onr cauſe: : For if 


afcer the removal of corporeal Matter out of the world, there will: be ſtill 
Space and Diſtance in which this very Matter, while it was there, was alſo 
conceived to lye, and this diſtant Space cannot but be ſomething, and yer 
not corporeal, becauſe neither impenetrable nor tangible; ic muſt of ne- 
ceſfity be a Subſtance Incorporeal neceſſarily and eternally exiſtent of it 
ſelf : which the clearer 1dea of a Being abſolutely perfect will more tully 
and puncually inform us to be the Self-ſubſiſting God, 2:74 


7, But that we may omit nothing that may ſeem at all worth the an- 


ſwering, There are that endeavour to decline the ſtroke of our Argu- 
ment inthe third and fourth poſture thereof, by ſaying that Contingency 


is not incompetible to God or any thing elſe: for all things thatexiſt in 


the world, happen ſo to do, though they might have done otherwiſe. Bur 


no man would anſwer thus, if he attended to what he anſwered,'or to the 
light of his own Reaſon, that would inſtruct him better, For, for ex- 
ample, if Matter did exiſt of it ſelf, it is evident that it does neceſſarily 


exiſt, and could not have done otherwiſe: for Self-exiſtence prevents all 


impediments whatſoever, whereby athing may ſeem to have been in 
danger poſſibly to have fallen ſhort of actually exiſting. 

And as for God, it isas evidenf, that it is either impoſſible for him to 
be, or elſe that he is of himſelf ; and it of himſelf, his Exiſtence is unpre- 
ventable and neceſſary; as any man muſt needs acknowledge that under- 
ſtands the terms he ventures to pronounce, 


CHAP. VIER 


1, That the Idea of God's a natural and indeleble Notion in the Soul of 
Man, 2, That if there were ſome ſmal obſcurity in the Notion, it 
hinders not but that it may be natural. 3. That the Politician's abuſe 

_ of the notion of God and Religion argues them no more to be his Contri- 
ance, then natural Aﬀection, love of Honour and Liberty are , which 
he in like manner abuſes, 4. Atwofold Anſwer to an Objettion touching 
God's implanting his Idea in us upon counſel or deſign, 


Is TH AT the 1dea of a Being abſolately PerfeF is a Notion natural to_ 


the Soul, and ſuch as ſhe cannot deny bur it 15 exactly repreſenta- 
tive of {uch-a Being, without any claſhing of one part againſt another, all 


the Attributes thereot being homogeneal to the general Title of Perfe&#i- 


03 to which they belong, is a thing fo plain, that I dare appeal roany man 

that has the uſe of his Faculties, whether it be not undoubtedly and im- 

mutably true. AN oh 

-. Not can what is objeted make it at all ſuſpected of falfity: tor 

whereas It 1s {uppoſed, that the Atheiſt will pretend that the thouſandth 
P 2 part. 
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part of the world never had any ſuch 74ea ; and that thoſe that have had 
it, have blotted it out of their Souls ; and thoſe that have it moſt deeply 
imprinted pon them, are not ſo (ure of it as two and two make four ; 
'Tbriefly anſwer, That all men ever had and have this 7es in their Souls, 
nor is it in their power to blot it out, no more then to blow out the Sun 
with a pair of bellows. Intereſt, diverſion of their Minds to other mat- 
ters, diſtemper of Body by Senſuality or Melancholy, may hinder the 
acual contemplation or diſcovery of this 1dea1n the Mind, bur it cannor 
radically obliterate it. 

2, For the laſt alledgement, That it is not ſo clear as two and two 
make four; ſuppoſe 1t were true, yet it does not invalid our poſition, 
That this Truth we contend for is natural and undeniable, For many 
Truths on this fide of that eafineſs at leaſt , if not clearneſs , cannot but 
be acknowledged naturally and undeniably true. : 

3. But now to come more near to the buſineſs,-and that grand ſaſpi- 
cion of Atheiſts, That this Notion of a God is onely a crafty Figment of 
Politicians, whereby they would contain the People in Obedience, and 
that it is they that by their cunning and power have impreſſed this Cha- 
racer upon the minds of men; I anſwer, That what is naturally in man_ 
already, they cannot put there, They may, I confeſs , make a Political 
uſe of it ; as indeed it 1s not ſo true as dreadful and deteſtable, That 
mere States-men make no conſcience of proftituting the moſt Sacred 
things that are to their own baſe trivial Deſigns. But to argue therefore 
that there is'no ſuch thing as Religion, or a God, becauſe they do fo abo- 
minably abuſe the acknowledgement of them to Political purpoſes, is as 
jrrationally inferred as if we ſhould contend that there is not naturally 
any Self-love, love of Wife and Children, defire of Liberty, Riches or 
Honour, but what Pol:tic:zazs and States-men have conveyed into the 
hearts of men : becauſe by applying themſelves $skilfully to thele affe- 
ions, they carry and winde about the People as they pleaſe; and by 
the inflaming of their ſpirits by their plauſible Orations , hurry them 
many times into an hazzard of loſing the very capacity of the injoyment 
of thoſe hopes that they ſo fairly and fully ſpread out before them, 

4. The moſt material Obje&ion that I can canceive can be made a- 


-.. - Sainſt our ſecond Argument from the 7d of God , as it is ſubjected in 


our Soul, is this, That this 7dea is fo plain and conſpicuous a Truth, thar 
it cannot but be in an zxztele&ual SubjeR, and therefore we cannot well 
argue as we do in the ninth Chaprer of our firſt Book, That this 7des 
in our Soul was put there that we might come to the knowledge of bur 
Maker ; for it is neceſſarily there, and what is neceſſary is not of counſel 

or purpoſe, | 
\.(.  ButtothisI anſwer, firſt, That or Bodies might have been of ſuch a 
frame that our Minds thereby had been ever hindered or diverted from 

attending this 7dea, though it could nor poſſibly but be there, 

 Andia the ſecond place,” That it is not any inconvenience to us to ac- 
knowledge, that the 1dee of God is ſuch that no zntel/c&xal Being can be 
conceived without it, that 1s, can be imagined of an imelefFaal nature, 
and yer not neceſſarily acknowledge upon due propoſal that this 7dea is 
undenubly 
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undeniably true: for hereby it is more manifeſt how abſurd and irratio- 


-nal they are chat will pretend to Reaſon and Underſtanding , and yer 


excule themſelves from the acknowledging of (o plain a Truth. 
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CHAP, IX. 


ot 


I. That the natural frame of Conſcience ts ſuch, that it ſuggeſts ſuch Fears 
and Hopes that imply that there is a God, 2, That the ridiculouſnef 


of ſundry Religions i not any proof that to be affeited with Religion is no 
Innate faculty of the Soul of man, 


I. £ Ek ſtrength of my Argument from Natural Conſcience is this, 
That men naturally fear Misfortunes, and hope for Succeſs, ac- 
cordingly as they behave themſelves. Burt I muſt conteſs that this proof 
or reaſon is the molt lubricous and unmanageable of any that I have made 
uſe of, it being ſo plainly obnoxious to that cavil or evaſion, That the 
Fears and Hopes of Conſcience are not from any natural knowledge of 
God, but trom the power of Education, which 1s another Nature. 
Now there ſcarce being any Nation that hath not aw'd their Children 
by ſome rud:ments or other of Religion, we are not able to give a ſincere 
inſtance that will fitly ſet oft che validity of our Argument, and we do 


not know how to help our ſelves but by a Suppoſition. 


We will therefore {ſuppoſe a man of an ordinary ſtamp ( for I do profeſs 
thar ſome men are born {o enormoutly deformed tor their ingeny or in- 
ward nature, that a man can no more judge of what is the Intel- 


le&ual or Moral property of a man by them, tnen what is the genuine 


ſhape of his body by a Mole or Monſter ) not to have inculcated into him 
any Principles of Religion,or explicite or Catechiſtical doctrine of a God, 
bur to be of ſuch a temper only( whether by Nature or Education, 'ris 
all one )) as ro deem ſomethings fit and right to be done, and others unfit 
and unjuſt, For what 1s juſt and unjuſt, gooq and evil, amiable and exe- 
crable, 1s more palpable and plain, according to the judgement of ſome, 


_ then the Exiſtence of a Deity. Ifay, ſuppoſe ſuch a man ſhould commit 


ſome things that he held very hainous and abominable crimes, as Mnrder 
of Father or Mother, Inceſt with his Siſter, betraying of his trueſt Friends, 
or the like, and ſhould after not by the hand of the Magiſtrate be 
pumihed, ( he doing theſe things ſo cunning]y that they eſcap'd his cog- 
niſance ) but ſhould immediatly thereupon be continually #»fortwnate, his 
Barns and Stacks of Corn burnt by Lightning from heaven , his Cartel 
die in his grounds, himſelf afterward tormented with moſt noiſome and 
grievous Diſeaſes ; all which notwithſtanding befall many in the courſe 
of nature; I appeal to any one,wherher he can think it at all probable but 
that this man will naturally and unavoidably be ſo touch'd in Conſcience, 
as to {ulpect that theſe Misfortunes are fallen upon him as a puniſhment 
trom ſome inviſible Power or L ivine hand that orders all things juſtly. 


2, What 1s alledged againſt our Argument from the Univerſality of 
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Religious veneration, vis, The manifold: ridiculous Religions in the 
world; from whence it is inferred that the Mind of man has no Innate 
principle of Religtoy ar all in it, it being mouldable into any ſhape or form 
of Worſhip that it pleaſes the Supreme Power in eyery Countrey to 
propoſe; I anſwer to this, 

Firſt, That if every Religioniſt would look upon extraneous Religions 
with the ſame venerable candor and awfull ſobriety that he does upon his 
own, he might rather finde them worthy to be-pitied for their falſeneſs 
then laughed at for their ridiculouſneſs. But it no more follows that all 
Religions are falſe becauſe ſo many are, then that no Philoſophick opini- 
ons are true becauſe ſo many are falſe, | | 

Bur, ſecondly, The multitude of varzozs and,if you will, fond Religions 


in the world, into which the Nations of the earth are mouldable, the 


more ridiculous, the never the worſe for our purpoſe, who contend thar 

Religion is 4 natural property of man. For the neceſſity of its adherence 
co our nature is more manifeſtly evidenced thereby, who canno more be 
without Rel;7i0n then Matter can be without Figure, though few parts of 
it have the happineſs to be framed into what 1s Regular or Ordinate, or 
to have any beauty or proportion in their ſhape; and yer break the Mat- 
ter as you will, it will be in ſome ſhape or other, 


A —— — __— 


CHAP.X 


I. That though the Conarion might be the Seat of Common Senſe, yet it 
cannot be the Common Percipients 2, As being incapable of Senſa- 
tion, 3. Of Memory, 4. of Imagination, 5, of Reaſon, 6. And of 
Spontaneous Motion, 7. That theſe Arguments do not equally prove 
an Incorporeal Subſtance in Brutes ; nor,if they did, were their Souls 
ſtraightway immortal. 8, That we cannot admit Perception in Matter 
as well as Divilibility, pon pretence the one « no more perplex'd then the 
other ; becauſe both Senſe and Reaſon averres the one, but no Facult 

Tives witneſs to the other, 9. In what ſenſe the Soul & both diviſible 
and extended. 10, A Symbolical repreſentation how ſhe may receive 
multitudes of diſtin@t figurations into one indiviſible Principle of per- 
ception, 11. That the manifeſt incapacity in the Matter Ar the Fun- 

' tions of a Soul aſſures us of the Exiſtence thereof , be we never ſo much 
puzzled in the ſpeculation of her ns | 


x; VVE have in the laſt Chapter of our firſt Book largely and evi- 

dently enough demonſtrated, That neither the Animal Spirits 
the nor Brain are the firſt Principle of Spontaneous motion in us;we touch'd 
alſo upo the Conarion - but becauſe our Oppoſers will not be (o {lightly 
put off, we ſhall here more fully 8& patcicularly ſhew the impoſhbility of 
that part proving any ſuch Principle of Motion , though I confeſs it bids 
very fair to be the Organical ſeat of Common ſenſe, becauſe it is ſo conve- 
niently 
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-. _niently plackd near the Center of the Bran, and if the tranſmiſſion of 
Motions which a & upon the Organs had not ſome ſuch one part to ter- 
minate in, it'is conceiv'd by ſome ( but I ſuſpe&t*more wirttily then ſolidly) 
that theſe outwar d Organs of Senſe being two, the Objects would ſeem 
two alſo ; which is contrary to exverience. 7 
But though the Conarz0n may be the Organ of ſundry perceptions from 
corporeal Objects, and the. Tent or Pavilion wherein the Soul is chiefly 
ſeated ; yet we utterly deny that without an Immaterial inhabitant this 
arbitrarious Motion which we are conſcious to our ſelves of can at all be 
performedin us or by us: for if we attend to the condition of our own 
natures, we cannot but acknowledge that that which moves our Body 
thus arbitrariouſly, does not only perceive ſenſible Objets,bur alſo remwem- 
bers, has a power of free Imagination and of Reaſon. | © 
2. And to begin with the firſt of theſe z I ſay that mere Perception of 
external Objects ſeems incompetible to the Conarioy, For it being of like 
nature with the reſt of the Rrazn, it is not only diviſible, bur in a ſort 
aQually divided one particle from another ; elſe it could not be fo ſoft as 
it is, though ir be ſomething harder then the reſt of the Braizy. Now 1 
ſay, the Images of ſenſible Objects, they ſpreading to ſome ſpace in the 
-— © fſurfaceof the Coyarion againſt which they hit, one part of the Conarion 


| has the perception, ſuppoſe, of the head of a man, the other of a leg, the 
third of an arm, the fourth of his breaſt; and therefore thongh we ſhould * 


2 


admit what every particle of ſuch a ſpace of the Conarion may perceive 
ſuch a part ofa man, yet there is nothing to perceive the whole man, un- 
lefs you'l ſay they communicate. their perceptions one to another, But 
this communication ſeems impoſſible ; for if Perception be by impreſſion 
- from the external Object, no particle in the Coxar:0y ſhall perceive any 
part of the Qbject but what it recerves an impreſs from, Bur if you will 
yet ſay, that every part of the Obje& impreſſes upon every part of the 
Conarion wherein the Image is, it will be utterly impoſſible but that the 
whole Image will be confuſed, and the diſtinctneſs of Colonrs loſt, eſpe- 
cially in lefler Objects, F 
3. Now tor the Faculty of remembring of things, that it cannot bein 
the Conarios we prove thus : For that Memory, which 1s the ſtanding 
- _ ©  ſealor impreſſion of external Objects, is not there, is plain; for if it 
were. it would ſpoil the repreſentation of things preſent . or rather after- 
Objects would be {ure to deface all former impreſſions whatſoever. But 
if you'l ſay that Memory 1s in the Brain, but Reminiſcency in the Conarion ; 
I anſwer. That theſe Impreſſes or ſignatures made by outward ObjeRs 
in the Brain mult alſo of neceſſity be obliterated by ſuperadvenient Im- 
preſiions. For whether theſe Images or Impreſies conſiſt in a certain 
poſture or motion of the Plicatile Fibres or ſubtile threds of which the np 
Brain conſiſts, it is evident that they cannot but be cancelled and oblite-' 
rated by occafion of thouſands of Objects that invade our Senſes daily, 
which muſt needs diſplace them, or give them a new motion from what 
they had before. 
But ſuppoſe Memory were thus ſeal'd upon the Brain, and tranſmitted 
its Image through the Animal Spirits in the ventricles, as an outward 
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Object does its Species through the Aire to the Eye; being that per- 
ception 15 by impreſſion, and that the impreſſion was loſt in the Conarzon, 
though retain'd in the rai, how can the Conarion ever ſay that it had 


any ſuch impreſſion before © for the impreſſion once wiped out, it isas if 


it never had any, and therefore can never remember that it had, Beſides, 
the perception of this image in the Brazn is as incompetible to the Cona- 
rion as the perception of any external Object, upon which we havealready 
inſiſted, | os 

4. Andthirdly, For the power of free Imagination, whereby the Co- 
24ar10s is ſuppoled to excogitate the ſeveral torms or ſhapes of things 
which it never ſaw ; I enquire, whether 1t be the thin Membrane, or the 
inward and ſomething ſoft and fuzzy Pulpe it contains, that raiſes and * 


repreſents to it ſelf theſe arbitrarious Figments and Chimeras ; and then, 


what part or particle of either of them can pertorm theſe fine feats ; and 
( whar is moſt material ) whether the repreſentations being corporeal , 
there be not a neceſſity of the Cgnaron's being lo affected or impreſſed 
as inexternal corporeal Objects: and then I demand how this paſſive 
ſott ſubſtance ſhould be able to impreſs or f1gne it ſelf, or how one part of 
this body ſhould be able to a&t upon another tor this purpoſe ; and there 
being a »zemory alſo of theſe igmental impreſſions, how they can be ſealed 
upon the Brain the feat of Memory. For admitting the Conarion to imi- 
tate the manner Of impreſſion ot outward O jects in inventing Inages of 
her own, ſhe then impreſſing theſe Images upon the Z7azz, it wilkbe like 
as it we ſhould male ule of the impreſſion of a Seal upon ſome hard 
matter to ſeal ſome ſofter matter with ; in which caſe the two impreſſions 
will be notoriouſly different, thoſe parts that give outin the one, in the 
other giving 1n, | 
5, Fourthly, As concerning Reaſon, beſides that it is manifeſt in the 
uſe thereof that we comprehend at once the Images or Phantaſns of not 
only different but contrary things in the very ſame part or particle of the 
Conarion, ( for if they be in different parts, what ſhall judge of them 
both 2 ) as when, for example, we conclude hot is not cold, or a crooked 


| line isnot a ſtraight line, which cannot be conceived without a confuſion 


ot-both impreſſions : there is alſo another conſideration of Notions 
plainly immaterial, wiich do not impreſs themſelves upon the Conarzon, 
nor any part of the Brazy, or on the ourward Organs trom ſenſible Ob- 
jects, but are our own 7nxate conceptions in the ſpeculation of things ; 
and tuch are (ſundry Logical, Metaphyſical and Mathematical Notions, as 
I have elſewhere made good, Wherefore it ſeems altogether incredible 
that the Conarion, being ſo groſs and palpable a body as it is, ſhould have 
any Notions or Conceptions that are not corporeal and conveyed to it from 


material Objects from without, 

6, Bur fitthly and laſtly, It is very hardly conceivable how the Co- 
aarion, \iit were capable of Senſe and perception, ſhould, being thus but 
a mere pulpous procuberant knob, by its nods or joggs drive the Animal 
ſpirits {o curioutly, as not to miſs the key that leads to the motion of the 
leaſt joynt of our body, or to drive them in fo forcibly and ſmartly, as to 
enable us to ſtrike ſo fierce ſtrokes as we ſee men do, eſpecially theſe 


Animal 
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Aniwsl ſpirits being ſo very thin and fluid, and the Conarion ſo broad and 
blunt: Forthe one gives us to conceive, That the Spirits, eſpecially be- 
ing ſo faintly ſtruck as they are likely to be by the Conerion , and cer- 
rainly ſometimes are, will geatly wheel about all over the ventricles of 


the Braiz, and be determinated to no key thereof that leads tg the Muſcle 


of this or that particular joynt of the body ; and the other, That if this 


impulſe of the Conarion will forcibly enough drive forward the Spirits in 


the ventricles of the Brain, that that wind will fling open more doors 
then one, whenas yet weſee we can with a very confiderable force move a 
finger or a toe, the reſt of our body remainiag unmoved, We might adde 
alſo, That it is hard to conceive how this Pineal Glendulas can move ig 
ſelf thus ſpontaneouſly without Muſcles and Spirits, or ſome equivalent 
mechanical contrivance ; and if it do, to what purpole is that great care 


in Nature of Muſcles and Animal ſpirits in the frame of Animals 2 if it 


do not, we ſhall further inquire concerning the Spring of Matien , and 


_ demand what moves the Animal Spirits that muſt be imagined co move 


the Conarion, For in Motiou-corporead it is an acknowledged Maxime, 
Whatever is moved, is moved by another, $o demonſtrable is it every way 
that the firſt principle of our ſpontaneous motion is not nar can be (eated in 


* any part of our Body, but in a Subſtance really diſtinct from it, which mea 


ordinarily call the Sexl, 

7. Nor does that ar all invalid the force of our Demonſtration which 
ſome alledge, that our Arguments are Sophiſtical, becauſe they as cer- 
rainly conclude that there is an 1xcorporeel ſubſtance in yeaſts a5 they do 
that thereis one in Mex. 

For I anſwer, firſt, That they conclude abſalutely concerning Mew, 


that there is an Incorporeal Soul in them , becauſe we are certain there be 


in them ſach Operations that evidently argue ſuch a nature , but we are 
not ſo certain of what is in Beaſts - and very knowing men, but of a more 
mechanical Genzas, have at leaſt doubted whether Beaſts have any Cags- 
$4tion or no, though in the meantime they have profeſſed themſelves ſure, 
that if they had, they could not but have alſo Immaterial Souls really 
diſtin from their Bodzes, Oo 
Secondly, Admit our. Arguments proved that there were Souls in 
Brures really diſtinct from their Bodjes, is it any thing more then what all 
Philoſophers and School-men, that have held Subfadtial forms, have 
either expreſlely or implicitly acknowledged to be true < Bur it they be 
Incorporeal, {ay they, they will be alſo Immoriel, which is ridiculous, If 
they mean by Immortal, unperiſhable, as Matter is, why ſhould they nor 
be ſo as well as Matter it ſelf; this ative ſubſtance of the Soul, though 
but of a Brute, being a more noble Efſence, and partaking more of its 
Makers perfetion, then the dull and diſſipable Matrer ? But if they 
mean by Immortality, a capacity of etertial life and bliſs after the difloly- 


 tionof their Bodies, that's a ridicutous cooſequence of their own, which 


we givethe Authors of free leave to hogs at 3 1t Concerns not ns gor our 
preſent Argument, Fox we conceive that the Soul of a Brute may begf 
that nature as to be vitally affected only in a Terrefarial Body, and thac 


- out of it it may ave neither ſenfe nor perception of any thing ; fo as to 


ie {cf it utterly periſhes, 8, That 
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8, That ſeems an Objection of more moment, Being there are Proper- 
ties that cannot but be acknowledged to be in a Body or Matter, and yet 
ſuch as imply ſtrange repugnancies in the conception thereof, ( as ſuppoſe 
that perplexed property of Daviſebility, which muſt be into points or i» 
infinitum; either of which confounds our Imagination to think of them) 
why we may not acknowledge that a Body may alſo have Seyſe and 1n- 
derſtanding, though it ſeem never {o contradidtious in the more cloſe 
conſideration thereof, Burt I anſwer, This arguing is very Sophiſtical, 
becauſe by the ſame reaſon we ſhould admit that the Head of an 0710r 
underſtands and perceives as well as the Conarion in a Man, For you can 
bring no greater Argument againſt. it then that it 1s contradictious and 
repugnant that it ſhould ſo be. But you'l reply, That we plainly fee that 
ſome part of the Body of man muſt have Sexſe and Underſtandine in it, 
but we diſcern no ſuch thing in an 0770, ButT demand, By what Fa- 
culty do we diſcern this 2 If you anſwer , Our own Senſe tells us ſo; I 
ſay,our own Senſe, if we did not corre&t it, would confidently ſuggeſt to us 
that our Finger feels and our Eye ſees ; whenas 'tis plain they do not, for 
the very ſame thing that feels and ſees, moves alſo our Body : but neither 
Our _ nor our Finger move the Body, and therefore they neither feel 
- Nor ſee, 

And yet without our Eye we cannot ſee in this Rate of conjunction, as 
without the due frame and temper of our Bra7z we cannot well under- 
ſtand : but it no more follows trom thence that the 3razz underſtands, 
and not ſomething diſtinct from it, then that the Zye ſees. Wherefore ir 
is apparent that there is no Faculty in us that can clearly inform us that 
any.part of our Body is indued with Senſe and Underſtanding. 

From whence we ſee the great diſparity betwizt admitting of Dzw1i/e- 
bility in Matter ( though the Notion be never ſo perplex'd ) and of Senſe 
and Underſtanding 1n a Body, (which indeed brings on more perplexity 
then the other, if it be very accurately look'd into ; ) becauſe we are fully 
aſcertained by Senſe. and I may ſay by Reaſon too, that Matter is diviſible, 
bur no Faculty ar all can pretend to aſcertain us that a Zoajy is capable of 
either Senſe or Reaſon, 

9, But there ſeems to be a worſer Objection then this ſtill behinde, 
which is this : That though we have evidently proved the impoſſibility 

of there being either Senſe, Underſlanding or Spentaneons Motion in Mat- 
fer Or a Body, yet we are never the nearer; for the like difhculties may 
be urged againſt there being any Senſe or Underſtanding ina Spirit, fith 
a Spirit cannot but be extended, nor extended but diviſible, nor diviſible 


but incapable of Senſe or Underſtanding, as we have argued before againſt 
Matter, 


But to this I anſwer, If by Extenfion be meant a Fuxta-poſition of parts, 
or placing of them one by another, as it is in Matter, I utterly deny that a 
Spirit 1s at all in this ſenſe extended, But if you mean only a certain Am- 
 plitude of preſence, that it can be at every part of ſo much Matter at once, 

I fay 1tis extexded, but that this kind, of Extexſion does not imply any 
diviſibility in_the ſubſtance thus extended; for Fuxta-poſition of parts, 
Impepetrability and Diviſibility goe together , and therefore where 


the 


_ 
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the two fornier are wanting , Extenſion implyes hor. the Third, 


- But when ſpeak of 1»diviþpbslity, that Imagination create not new 
troubles to her ſelf, I mean not ſuch an ndivifib:lity as is fancied in a Ma- 
thematical point ; but as we conceive in 2 Sphere of light made from one 
lucid point or radiant Center, For that Sphere or 0rbe of light, though ir 


be in ſome ſenſe extended, yer 1t is truly indiviſible, ſuppoſt ng the Center 


ſuch.: For there is no means imaginable to diſcerp or ſeparate any one 
ray of this Grbe, and keep itapart by it (elf dis}oyned from the Cenrey. 
Io, Nowa little to invert the property of this /amino;z Oxbe when 


we would apply it to a Soul or Spirit; As there can be no alteration in 


the radiant Center, but therewith it is neceſſatily in every partof the 
Orbe, as ſuppoſe it were redder, all would be redder, it dimnier, all dim- 
mer, and the like: fo there is alſo that unity and: iadivilſibility.of che ex- 
reriour parts, if I may ſo call them, of a Spirie or Soul with their inmoſt 
Center, that if any of them be afteted, the Center of life is alſo:thereby 
neceſſarily affeRed z and theſe exteriour parts of the Soul being affected 
by the parcs of the Object with ſuch circumſtances as they are in, the 
inward Center receives all ſo circumſtantiated, that it has neceſſarily the 
ene unconfuſed images of things without, though they be contrived 
into o\ſmallacompaſle, and are in the very center of this Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance, — ; 

- This Symbolical repreſentation I uſed before, and I cannot excogirate 
any thing that will better ſet off the nature of a Spirit, wherein is implied 
a power of receiving multitudes of particular figurations into one indivi- 
ſible Priaciple of Senſe, where all are exactly united into one Subjec, 
and yet diltinAly repreſented ; which cannot be performed by the Coxa- 
7109 it ſelf, as I have demonſtrated, and therefore it remains thar ic muſt 
refer toa Soul, whoſe chief ſeat may haply be there as to the a of pey- 
ception, _ 

Ss Bur if any ſhall abuſe our Courtefie of endeavouring to help his 
Imagination ( or at leaſt to gratifie it ) in this Symbelzcal repreſentation we 
have made, by conceiving of this Center of the Soul but as ſome dull di- 
viſible point in Matter, and of no greater efficacy, and of the vital or ar- 


| bitrarious extexſion of it , as groſlely as if it would neceſlarily argue as 
real a diviſ#bility and ſeperability of the parts as in a Body, toprevent all 


ſuch cavils,we ſhall omic thoſe ſpinofities of the extexſton or indiviſubility 
of a Sow! or Spirit, and conclude briefly thus : 

T hat the manifold contradictions and repugnancies we fhinde in the na- 
ture of Matter to be able to either thznk or ſpoxntaxeouſly to move it ſelf, do 


| well aſſure us that theſe operations belong not co ir, but to ſome. other 


Subſtance : wherefore we finding thoſe operations in us, it is:manifeſt 
that we have in us an Immaterial Being really diftinct from the Body, 
which we ordinarily call a Sou, The ſpeculation of whoſe bare Eſſence 
though it may well puzzle us, yet thoſe 9 geen that we finde incom- 
petible to a Body, .do ſufficiently inform us of the different nature of her ; 
for it is plain ſhe is a Subſtance indued with the power of cogitation ( that 
is, of perceiving and thinking of Objects) as alſo of penetrating and 
Spontaxsouſly moving of a Body : which Properties are as immediate " 

her 
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her as impenetrability and ſeperability of parts to the Matter ; and we or 
| | £52 . fs, 
are not to demand the cauſe of the one no more then of the other. 
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CHAP. XI. 


1, That Subtilty is not inconſiſtent with the ſtrongeſt Truth, 2, That the 
ſubordinate ſerviceableneſs of things inthe world are in the things them- 

| ſelves, not merely in our Phanſy, 3. That the difficulty of obtaining 
ſuch ſerviceable commodities ts rather an Argument for Providence then 
againſt it, 4. That Beauty s x0 neceſſary Reſult from the mere Motion 
of the Matter, 5. That it « an intelleFual Objei?, not taken notice of 

y Brutes, 6, That the preying of Animals one upon another is very 
well conſiſtent with the Gooane ;h the Firſt Cauſe, 7, As alſo the 
Creation of offenſvve Animals , there being curbs and correfives to 
their increaſe. 8, That the immediate Matter of the Foetus i homo- 


geneal, . 9. That the notion of the Archei or Seminal forms i no ſuch 
7ntricate Speculation, | 


p, - VVE- have now gone through all che Obje&ions againſt the Firſt 
Book of our Antidote; whereat if the more courſely com- 
plexzoned, that they may ſtil] ſeem to have ſomething further to objec, 
ſhall ſcoſhngly cavil, as if we had uſed over-much ſ#btilty in the manage- 
ment of our 7 Garin I can onely advertiſe them of this, That Ssbt:/ty 
is as conſiſtent with Truth as the moſt groſle Theories; as is manifeſt in + 
manifold Mathematical Speculations, then which there is nothing more 
certain nor undeniable to the Reaſon of Man. Bur that the coherence of 
Notions that are ſubtilein themſelves ſhould be as eaſily plain and conſpi- 
cuous as the broad Objects of Senſe, is a very incongruous conceit, and 
can be the expectation ofnone bur thoſe that are utterly unskilfull in the 
nature of ſuch like contemplations. | 

Burt the defence of our Second Book will be not onely more ſhort, but 
lefle obſcure, our Arguments there for the moſt part being ſuch that even 
the unlearned can judge of them, and few of them bur fo evidently con- 
victive that there can be nothing materiall alledged againſt them, Bur 

_ ſuch ObjeRtions as there are T ſhall briefly ſer down and anſwer. 

2, And the firſt is made againſt our reaſoning for Providence from the 
excellent Yſefulneff of Stones, Timber, Metalls, the Magnct, &c, For thoſe 
long and ſubordinate concatenations of inſtrumental ſerviceableneſs of 3 
ſuch things, ſay they, is but our fancy, no deſigne of any Firff Canſe. | 
And how eaſy athing ts it for thewit of Man to bring things together 
that are of a diſtant nature inthemſelyes, and to imagine many Sertes of 
means and evds in matters that haye do dependence one of another bur 
what himſelf makes'? But T anſwer, chat the ſeverall Yſefull dependences + 
of ſundry matters of this kind we onely find them, net make them, For _ 
whether we think of it.or no, it is for example manifeſt. that Fewell is 
good te continue Fire, and Fire to melt Metals, and Metalls to make In- = | 


| : ſtruments, F & Fi 
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ffruments, to build ſhips or houſes, and ſo on. Wherefore ir being true 
that there is ſuch a ſubordinate Uſefulneſs in the things themſelves thar 
are made to our hand, it is but reaſon in us to impute it to ſuch a Canſe 
as was aware of the Uſefulneff and Serviceableneſs of its own works, 

3. Norare we to cavil becauſe theſe Uſeful things, ſuch as Stoxes, 
Metalls, Coals, and the like, are to be had with ſo much labour, whenas 
men were better releaſed from all ſuch drudgery, that they may have the 
more time to contemplate the World, and ſeek after God , and exer- 
Ciſe thoſe better Faculties of the humane Nature : For we ſeeplainly 
that the lapſed condition of Man is ſuch, that 7dleneſ'is no ſpur to Vertue 


_ or Piety, but rather a Nurſe to all beaſtlineſs and Senſuality, Beſides thar 


few mens Minds are of ſo Speculative a temper that they can with any 
oreat pleaſure attend ſuch meditations as will prove worth their leaving 
of a more Practicall and laborious life, which does not exclude men from 
being pious and honeſt, as certainly no Calling at all does, Wherefore 
that to the generality of men all #ſeful things come hardly, is indeed 
rather an Argument of Providence, and that that Cauſe that framed the 
Earth knew well aforehand what the diſpoſition of the terreſtriall Man 
would be, 

4. The ſecond Objeion is againſt our Argument from the Beauty of 
Plants, which I contend to have its firſt original from an 1ntelleFual 
Cauſe, Beauty it ſelf being ſuch an TnrellefFual Objet, But to this are 
objected two things, Firſt, that Beamty is a neceſſary reſult of the mere 
motion of the Matter, Secondly, that it is no 7»ntefHe ual Object, ith 
Women and Children ſeem to be more taken with it then Mez, and Brutes 
as well as either, | 

The former they will prove thus; That Colosr, which is one part of 
Beauty, is the reſult of mere Matter, is, ſay they, plain from the Razn- 
bow, which is aſſuredly ſuch a mere natural reſult : And for Symmetry, 


_ which is the other part of Beauty, and in Plazts conſiſts in their leaves 


and brapches parallely anſwering one another, as alſo the ſeveral parts 
of the ſame leaf; there is, ſay they, a kind of Natural neceſficy that 
chere ſhould be ſuch an uniform correſpondency as this in theſe branches 


and leaves, becauſe the nouriſhment muſt follow the tra& of the Veſlels 


of the Seed, which being regular in their firſt conformation, the branches 
and leaves which ſprout out muſt alſo be regular. Now this regular con- 
formation of the Seed came from the uniform motion of particles in the 
Mother-plant ; and laſtly, the firſt Mother-plant of any kind from the 
regular motion of the Matter, 


ButI anſwer, That though the Poſeture as well as the Colours them- 


ſelves of the Rain-bow be neceſlary reſults of the mere Matter, and are 


nothing but the Reflexion and Refraftion of the light of the Sun inthe 
round drops of a rorid cloud, as Cartefixs has admirably demonſtrated ; 
and that there is nothing ar all further required hereunto ſaving the poſi- 
tion of our Eyes ina line drawn from the Sun, and continued to this rorid 
cloud ſpred out ſo that the coloured circle may have for its Radizs either 
abour torty two or fifty one degrees, for then this Effect will neceſſarily 
tollow ; andif this rorid cloud extend it (elf ſo far every way, that there 


Q will 
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will be at fifty one degrees diſtance from the aforeſaid line, as well asar 


fourty two, this dewy temper of the Aire, there will. neceſſarily. appear 
two Rain-bows at once, as has been frequently ſeen ; and fo, 1 confeſs, 
ſome things being put, the Co/ovrs of Flowers will be a neceſlary reſult 
of the Matter in ſuch a motion or poſture: Yer for all this, the variety 
of the placing of theſe Colours of Flowers cannot but ſhew that it isa thing 
either fortuitows or arbitrariows ; but being that they ever ſome way 
eratifie the beholder, it is a ſigne that it is not fort###ows, and therefore 

it muſt be arbitrarions, and from ſome Counſel that contriv'd them 
_ thus, - 

But that I inſiſt upon moſt and contend to proceed from an IntelleFual 
principle is their Symmetry, againſt which the ObjeQion ſeems very in- 
valid, the reaſon of it being thus, as you plainly ſee, That the regular 
Motion of the Matter made the firſt Plant of every kinde: for we de- 
mand, What regulated the Motion of it ſo as to guide it to form it elf 
into ſuch a ſtate that at laſt it appears a very pleaſant Tntelednal ſpe- 
Racle, and exceeding hard ( if not impoſſible ) to be hit upon without 
ſome other Director diſtin from the blinde Matter ? As a man will 
eaſily believe, if he do not think _ſo much upon the TrY#nks and Branches 
of Trees ( whoſe ſhooting out of the ground, and then having arms again 
ſhooting out of the trunk and branching themſelves into a many ſubdi- 
viſions, is not ſo difhicult ro conceive) as upon their Bloſſoms, Fruits, 
and Leaves, As inthe Leaf of the Oak and of Holly , and abundance of 
leaves of Herbs & their Flowers, as in Monks- hood, Snap-dragon, ſundry 
ſorts of Flie-flowers, as the Flie-flower properly ſo called, the Butterflic- 
Satyrion, the Gnat-Satyrion, to which adde the Waſp-Orchs, the Bee- 
flower, and the like. The 3 atter could never have hit upon ſuch hard 


and yet regular ſhapes, had it not been regulated by ſomething beſides it 


ſelf; the concinnity of which figures gratifying us that are Rational, we 
ought in all reaſon to conclude that they came from a Principle 7z- 
telleftual, | 

5. But it was objected in the ſecond place, That Beauty is no Intelle- 
cual Object, becauſe Women and Children are more taken with it then 


Mew, and Beaſts as well as either. To which I anſwer, Thar Children are 


not ſo much taken with the Symmetry as the gaynefſs of colours in things 
that are counted beautiful, as Larks are mightily pleaſed at che ſhining 
of the Glaſi the Lark-catcher expoſes to their view, Burt if they canalſo 
diſcover a want of Symmetry and correſpondency, as ſuppoſing a Flower 
| which has ſome leaves cropr off, that Spirit which is in taem being 1- 

tellefFnal, it is not at all unreaſonable it ſhould exerciſe it ſelf upon ſuch 
eaſy Objects as theſe berimes, But that They or JYomen are taken more 
with outward beauty then Men, is becauſe Men imploy their Incellectuals 
about harder tasks, and ſo cannot minde theſe ſmaller matters, Other- 
wiſe there is no queſtion but if they could be idle from other imploy- 


ments, they would beas devout admirers of beauty as Women them-_ 


ſelves, and be as well pleaſed with theirs, if they have any, as they chem- 
ſelves are with it, 


But as for Br»tes, I deny that they have any Tenſe of ſo noble an Ob- 
ject 
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ject as Beawty is, or take any notice of the chief requiſite init ; which is 
$ymmetric and concinnity of parts, or of any order of colowrs, but only 
of the coloars themſelves, And it is no wonder that as the ſight of red 

ſtockings will inflame the Spirits of a T#wrky-cock with anger, as alſo the 
ſight of the blood of grapes or mulberries provoke the Elephant to fight : 
ſo other freſh colours of ſundry ſorts may pleaſe and exhilarate the ſpi- 
rits of ſeveral Animals, as Zight does of moſt, And therefore if the 
Horſe prance and carry himſelt proudly when he has gay and glittering 
furniture, it is from no other reaſon then what we have already declared. 
And if a Dog bark at a ragged Beggar more then at a handſomly-clad 
Gentleman, it is to be inquired into, whether a Beggar's C#rre will not 
bark more at a Gentleman chen ar a Beggar, the ſenſe of Beavty neither 
pleaſing nor provoking this Animal , but the unuſualneſs of the Obje&t 
ſtirring up his choler. And that Zirds prune their feathers, is not any de- 
light in decency and comelineſs, but to rid themſelves of that more un- 
couth and harſh ſenſe they feel in their skins by the incompoſure of their 

 , ruffled plumes. So for the choice of their Mates in either 3:rds or Beaſts 
for copulation, it is very hard to prove that they are guided ſo much b 
fieht as ſcent ;, and thenif by ſight, whether it be not colour rather then 
exact ſymmetry of parts that moves them, 

Andlaſtly, if we ſhould admit ar any time that Brutes may be more 
pleaſed with a beautiful Object (taking Beavty in the entire Notion 
thereof) then with one leſs beautiful, it is but a confuſed delight, nor 
do they any morereliſh/t as IntefeFnal, then Children ( that are ordina- 
rily well pleaſed to ſee Geometrical inſtruments that are made of Braſs 
or Ivory or ſuch like materials) do the exact cutcings and carvings of 
the charaRers and lines thereof as they are rational and Mathematical, 
And therefore we may very well conclude, that the Beauty of bodies is 
naturally intended no more for- Brates then ſuch Mathematical inſtru- 
ments for Childrez : but al ſuch objefFs are direRted to Creatures 1n- 
teflefFual from that Eternal InteleFual Principle that made them, 

6, Therhird Objection is againſt Animals preying one upon another, 
and Man upon them all. For this, ſay they, is inconſiſtent with that E- 
ternal Goodneſs that we profeſs to have created and ordered all things. 
To which I anſwer, Thar it is not at all incofifiſtent : For the nature of 
that Abſolute Univerſal and Eternal Goodneſs is not to doteupon any orc 
particular, as we do ( whoſe wins Ka" haply may make us more then 

_ ordinarily compaſſionate ( though moſt men have too little of that natu- 
ral Benignity ) and whoſe ſhort ſight plungeth us too much into the ſenſe 
of what is preſent) but taking a full and free view of the capacities of 
Happineſs in ſuch kinde of Creatures, contriv'd their condition ts be ſuch 
as was beſt for the generality of them, though the »eceſſity and incompoſ;- 
bility of things would be ſure to load ſome particular Creatures with grea- 


ter inconyeniency then the reſt, 
And therefore that ſeveral kindes of terreſtrial Creatures more exa&ly 
might be happy in their animal nature, this Soveraign Godaneſi was content 
. toletit be lo, that ever and anon ſomething that by the Animal ſenſe 
would be neceſlarily accounted Tragical and miſerable ſhould light upon 
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 ſomefew;' the s ape of things in the mean time. being ſtill copiouſly 
| J 


enough preſerved, and marching on ſafely in'this Theatre of the World 
in their ſeveral ſucceſſions, | 

Now it is evident that the 914zy powers of the Animal life are natural 
craft, ſtrength and aivity of body, and that any purchace by theſe is far 
more pleaſant to a'living Creature then what eably comes without them, 
Wherefore what can be more grateful to a terreſtrial Animal, then to 
hunt his prey and to obtain it © Bur all kindes of Creatures are not capa- 
ble of this ſpecial happineſs, Some therefore are made to teed on the 
fruits of the Earth, that they may thus not only enjoy themſelves, bur 
occaſionally afford game and food to other Creatures, In which not- 
withſtanding the WViſdome of God as well as his Goodneff is manifeſt, in 
that while they are thus a ſport and prey to others, yet they are abun- 
dantly preſervedin their ſeveral generations, But I have ſofully and me- 
thodically treated of all ſuch ſcruples againſt Providence in my Zxquiry 
into the Cauſes and Occaſions of Atheiſm, that we will content our ſelves 
with this ſhort intimation of an Anſwer 1n this place. | 

Onely we will adde, That if the Souls of Brutes prove immortal ( which 
the beſt of Philoſophers have not been averſe from) the Tragedy is ſtill 
leſſe horrid : but yet that ought not to animate us cauſleſly and pernulant- 
ly to diſlodge them, becauſe we know not how long it will be ill they 


| haveanopportunity to frame to themſelves other Boates ; and the in- 


tervall of time betwixt isas to them a perfe& death, wherein they have 
not the ſenſe nor injoyment of any thing. And for my own part, I think 
that he that ſlights the life or welfare of a brute Creature, is naturally fo 
#xjuſt, that it outward Laws did not reſtrain him, he would be as cruel 
co Man, | | 

7, Thefourth Obje&ion 1s againſt our Argument for Divine Pro- 
vidence drawn from the conſideration of that happy Mztigation of the _ 
tronble and effenfiveneſs of ſome Animals by ethers that bear an exmity to 
them, and feed upon them as their prey, as the Cat for example does on 
the Mowſe. Now, ſay they, it were a more exact fign of Providence if 
there were no ſuch offenſeve Creatures in the world to trouble us, then to 
bring on the trouble by making theſe Animals, and then to take it off 
again by making others to corre the miſchief that would follow. 

But no man would argue thus if it were not that he had over-carelefly 
taken up this falſe Principle, That the World was made for Man alone, 
whenas aſſuredly the Bleſſed and Benigne Maker of all things intended 
that other l;ving Creatures ſhould enjoy themſelves as well as Men, which 
they could not if they had no exiſtence: Therefore Providence 15 more 
exaQ, in that ſhe can thus ſpread Qut her Goodxeff further, even to the 
inzoyments of the more inferiour ranks of Creatures, without any conſt- 
derable inconvenience tothe more noble and ſaperior. 

Beſides, all theſe Creatures that are thus a prey to others are their ſport 
and ſuſtenance, and fo pleaſure others by their death, as well as enjoy 
themſelves while they are yet in life and free from their enemy. To ſay 
nothing how they are both in ſome fort or other »ſef»! to man himſelt, 
and therefore ſometimes would be miſled if they were wanting. 


3. The 
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CHaP. XI. An Appendix to the foregoing Antidote. 24 

8. The fitth and laſt Objection is againſt our concluding 4 Subſtance di- 

ftind# from Body, from the Hemogeneity of that immediate Cryſtalline | 
| Matter out of which the Fetws is etformed, ſuppoſe inan Ezee, the ſame 

27 being alſo obſervable in other generations. To avoid the force of which 

1 Argument, it is denied that there 1s any ſuch Homogereity of parts, but 

7 that there are ſeveral Heterogeneal particles, though to us inviſible, 

' which being put upon Motion by the heat of the Hen or ſome equivalent 
warmth, like particles will be driven to their like, and ſo the Chicken 
will be efformed : But that to acknowledge any other Archews, brings 
inextricable difficulties along with it. For where, ſay they, were all the 
Archei which ſh:p'd the Waſps out of an Horſe's Carcaſe? Are they 
parts of the Horſe's Sl, or new intruding gueſts upon the old ones be- 
1ng ejected © If the former, then the Soul of an Horſe is diviſible, an 
conſequently material, or, if you will, truly Matter : If the latter, where 
were thoſe little Intruders before? Or be they fo many ſprigs or bran- 
ches of the common Soul of the world 2 Bur if ſo, why have they not 
one common ſenſe.of pain and pleaſure amongſt them all 2 But to all 
theſe I anſwer in order, | | | 

And to the firſt part of this ObjeRtion I ſay, That ir caror but be a 
very ſtrong preſumption, that Nature intends an utter Homogeneity of 

Matter before ſhe fall upon her work of efformation , (ſhe ſo conſtantly 

. bringing it to as perfe&t Homogeneity as we can poilidly diſcern with our 

Senſes. And there being no conceivable convenience at all in the Hete- 
rogentity of parts, I think the concluſton 13 not rath, if we averre that the 
immediate matter of efformation of the Fetws is either accurately Homo- 
geneal , or it there be any Heterogeneity of parts init, that it is onely by 
accident; and that it makes no more to the firſt work of efformartion or 
organization of the fatter, then thoſe Atomes of duſt that light on the 

"FF limners colours make to the better drawing of the picture, For to ſay 
that thoſe ſundry ſorts of particles put upon motion by external warmth 
do gather together by virtue of fimilitude one with another, is to a- 
vouch a thing without any ground at all, againſt all grounds of Reaſon. 

For what can this $:mz/ztude of Parts conliſt in, it not either in the 1 
likeneſs of figure , or in the equality of agication or magnitude 4 Now 

Bodies'of the like figure being put upon motion, will not dire their cour- 

ſes one towards another any thing the more tor being alike in ſhape, In- _ 
deed Bo:ies of like figure of equal agitation and magnitude in a confuſed 

agitation may very likely goe together, as we (ee done ( where yet we | 
cannot promile our ſelves fo exact fimilitude of the particles in their fi- 
gure) in the thinner Spirits of diſtilled liquors, that all mount upward 
in the Tartarous parts of wine, that. are driven outward to the fides of 
theveſlel; in the feculency of urine, that ſinks ro the bottom of the 
glaſs ; inthe ſubſidency of this dreggiſh part of the world, the Earth, if it 

"3 may ſo properly be ſaid to ſubſide and be at,the bottom, as in the midſt of 

"9 — _ the morerefined and (ubtile Elements. And 1o in like manner the Fer- 

_ mentation of the matter which precedes the efformation of Creatures 

may haply arrive to ſome {ſuch rude cfte& as is ſeen inthe forenamed 

inſtances: but it can never amount to fuch an artificial contrivance of 

"2 Organs as are in living Creatures, oy Byt 
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But if by Likene(ſe of Parts they mean | onely fitneſſe of Parts for fieure 


warmth their 


an Animal ; that Artifice would be ſo particularly nice and curious, thar 
it is utterly unconceiycable but that it muſt imply either. the acten ance, 
or at leaſt firſt contriyance, of a Knowing Principle, that put rhe Matter 
iato ſo wonderful an order, as to be able by ſuch preciſe laws of Figure 
and Motion  exhibite {6 noble Objects ro our Senſe and Underſtandings : 
And thus our Adverſaries will gain nothing by this ſuppoſal. 

But though this may ſeem barely pollible, yet 1 conceive it is very im- 
probable that ſuch an infinite number of particle® chat muſt concur ro 
makeup a Fetws, ſhould have ſuch a particular figuring and law of Motion 
| impreſs'd upon each of them, as to enable it to takeits right ſation or 
+ Seemy Trez- Poſture in the ſtructure ofa living Creature, * For methinks this is going 
tiſe of the Im- abqut the buſh, whenas the more compendious way would be to make 
peat py __ ſome Immaterial Subſtance, ſuch as are conceived to be the Seminal 
ch. 12and 13. Forms of Plants and Animals, or the Arche;, as others call them. For 

this Form o® Archens is a thing more fimple and plain, and requires a 
more ſimple and plain qualification of the ſubject it works upon, to wir, 
that it be onely homogeneal, and duGtile, or yielding to the tender aſſaults 
of that Subſtantial power of life that reſides :nit. 

' 9, Nor is this opinion of the Archei or Seminal Formes intangled in 
any ſuch difficulties, but may beealily anſwered. 

For as for thoſe many pretended intricacies in the inſtance of the effor- 
mation of J/aſþs out of the Carcaſe 'of a Horſe, Ilay, the. Arches than 
framed them are no parts of the Horſe's Soul that 1 dead, bur feveral 
diſtin& Archet that do as naturally joyn with the Afarter of his body ſo 
putrefied and prepared, as the Crowes come to eat his fleſh, | 

But you demand where theſe Arche; were before, To which I anſwer, 
Can there want room for ſo (mall pieces of Spirituality in fo vaſta com- 
paſs as the comprehenſion of the Univerſe 2 | ſhall rather reply, Where 
were they not © the World of life being excluded out of no place, and the 
ſundry ſorts of Souls being as plentiful and as obvious there, as thoſe 
Magn«tick particles are in this corporeal world ; and you can ſcarce place 
your Loadſtone a1.d Iron any where, but you will fiude their preſence by 


the ſenſible effects of them: Or 1if you will have a groſler compariſon, 


they areas cheap and common as duſt flying in the Aire in a dry and 
windy Summer, 
To the laſt puzzle propounded, whether theſe Arche; be ſo many 
ſprigs of the common Soul of the world, or particular ſubliſtences of 
themſelves; there is no great inconvenience 1n acknowledging that it 
may be either way, For it does not follow that it they be ſo many bras- 
* This is the ches or diſtin * raves of the great Sonl of the world, that therefore they 
uſual phraſe of are that very Soul ut ſelf ; and if they be not, they may have their plea- 


pe pacien®®? ſures and pains apart diſtin& from one another : And what is pleaſure 


- juſtifiable , ſee and pain to them, may haply-be zerther to their Original, moving her no 


Immortal. Book 


-cha6. ea.s, NOTE then the churping of a Cricker does thoſe char are attentive to a full 
dt LR Conſorr 


_ and wotios,they both being ſo framed and moderated, that upon external | 
| 2gKation will neceſſarily caſt chem co lock one with ano- 
ther, and £0 be linked into this admirable and uſeful frame ofthe body-of 
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Confort of loud Muſick, or the biting of I Flea does a man tortured on. 


- But ſuppoſe we ſay, They are-ſo many Subſtances as i 
Soul of the world as the Matrey it ſelf is (though all depend on God) there 
is no difficulty at all nor inconvenience in that poſition , nor need we 
trouble our ſelves where they are, or what becomes of them then, eicher 
befofe they actuate this or that patrof the fatter, or after they have done 


aQuuacing the ſame, no more then of the parts of the Mutter adtuared by 


them. For as every particle of the Aurter is ſafely kept within the com- 
paſs of the corporeall world, whether it be a&ed upon by any Sox! or 
Archews or not ; ſo every Arches or Soul is as ſafe in the World of life, 


_ andas ſecure from being exterminated out of the comprehenſion of 7m- 


material Beings, whether it a&t upon any parc of the material world or no. 


For S»bſtance, be it of what nature it will, it cannoc periſh without a Mi- 


racle. And why God ſhould annihilate that which in ſucceſſion of Time 


' may again have opportunity to act its part, and prove ſerviceable to the 


world, no man, I think, canexcogitate any Reaſon, 
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I, Objeions againſt the Story of the Charmer. of Saltzburg, 2. And 
the betwitched Children at Amſterdam, with ſome others of that king ; 
3. As alſo azaiuſt that of John of Hembach az John Michael Pipers t0 
the Amtick dancings of Devils, 4. Alſo azainſt the diſappearing of the 
Conventicle of Witches at the pier þ God; 5, And againſt a cer- 
141n paſſage of that Story of the Guardian Genius which Bodinus relates, 


1. "PHE Paſſages excepted againſt. in my Third Book are either #- 
florical or Philoſophical, The Hiſtorzcal are chiefly theſe : Firſt, 
againſt the Narration concerning the Charmer of Saltzbare it is obje- 
Qed, That thar Laff & greateſt Serpent might not be the Dev], bar a mere 
Serpent, To which I anſwer, That it is very probable that that Serpert 
( hereferving himſelf fo for the /aft, and bringing ſo {ad a fate upon the 
Charmer, as if he would either imitate a revenge of the death of fo many 
of his own kinde, or ſpitefully ſlurre the glory-and vicory of their now 
almoſt triumphant enemy ) had more in it then an ordinary narural Ser- 
ent; thats, that it was either the Devs/ fo transformed, cr a Serpent 
actuared and guided by him : which we ſhall the caftlier believe, i we 
conſider that the whole buſineſs of Charming is of no natural efficacy, 
but ſupernatural, if it take any effect at all, 

2, The ſecond Objeftion 1s againſt choſe Stories: of ſeveral poſſeſſed 
parties that have ſeemed to-have yomited ftrange ſtuff out of their ſto- 
macks, as if it might be done by ſome fleight and cunning, onely to ger 
money, In anfwer whereto I muſt needs confeſs, that there. are no real 
ſtrange effects or events inthe world but ſome or other, if it be poſkible, 
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either out of deſign of gain or in waggery, may attempt the imitating of 

chem. But this fraud might eaſily be diſcovered by prudent ſpecatars, 

| ſuch as 1 ſuppoſe thoſe two Phyſicians were, Carday and Wierws, who, if 

there had been nothing in the buſineſs but the ſlezght of a Fuzler, could not 
have been deceived by that Impoſture. 

And as for the Children at Amſterdam, the ſpectacle was fo miſerable, 

and their torture by report ſo great, and then the parties ſo many, and all 

attempts of Artor Religion {o fruſtraneous, that ir ſeems very incre- 

dible that there ſhou]d be either fraud. or foolery in the matter, As for 

the 'Maid of Saxony her ſpeaking Greek, it were a ridiculous thing indeed 

to look upon it as ſupernatural, unleſs it were known that no body caught 

| her that language; and therefore in ſuch caſes the judgement and ſaga- 

See Fernelius City of the firſt Relators 1s to be ſuppoſed, as in that Story that Fer- 

De Abiitis 1 gelius tells us of a Demoniack in his time that ſpake Greek, anddiſco- 
_ #1, *2+ vered the ſecrets of the Phyſicians, deridiog their igno: ance, in that the 

” had half kill'd a man by adminiſtring Phyſick upon a falſe ſuppoſal of a 
natural diſeaſe. Xo 7 

3. Thethird Objection 1s againſt the Mirth of ſome of the Stories 
recorded, as that of Fohn of Hembach and Fohn Michael the Pipers. But 
theſe Narrations are to ſeem never the more incredible tor thoſe paſſages 
of mirth, if we conl1der that thoſe Apoſtate Spirits that have their haunts 
near this lower Aire and Earth, are variouſly laps'd into the enormous 
love and liking of the Animal life, having utterly torſaken the Divine ; 

-* and that there are ſuch Paſſions and Aﬀections in them as are in wicked 
Men and Beaſts; and that ſome of them eſpecially bear the ſame Ana- 
logy to an unfallen Angel gyat an Apeor Monkey does to a ſober man, 

 ſothatall their pleaſure iS*in unlucky ridiculous tricks ; and that even 
thoſe that are more ferocient, if they ever relaxate into xzirth, that it is 
fooliſhly antick and deformed, as is manifeſt in all thoſe ſtories of their 
dancings and nocturnal Revellings : for they bear aſecret hatred ro what- 
ever 1s comely and decorous, and ina perpetual ſcorn to it diſtort all their 

_ aRtions to the contrary Mode, applauding themſelves onely in an unli- 
mited liberty, and of doing whatever either their fond or foul Imagination 
ſuggeſt torhem, afteRing nothing but the Juſt of their own wills, and 
a power to make themſelves wondred at and terrible, 
4, The fourth Objection is againſt thoſe Paſſages of the Nocturnall 
Conventicles of Witches,diſappearing at the naming of God or Feſus. For 
the Devils ( ſay they ) are not at all atraid of theſe Names, bur can name 
them by way of {corn or abuſe themſelves, and apply them to their 
own perſons. But the Exception 1s eaſily ſatisfied, it we do but diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the mindes of the ſpeakers of theſe words, Therefore I 
fay it does not follow, becauſe they can ſtand the pronouncing of theſe 
words amongſt themſelves, that they can alſo when they are named with 
an honeſt heart and due devotion, 

Beſides, it is not irrational ( though they could withſtand the power 
of theſe Names, and the devotion of them that uſe them) that it may be 
an indiſpenſable ceremony amongſt them not to continue their Conven- | 
ticles it any be near or preſent that make an open and Te 
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of the fear of God. And it is alſo evident how burthenſome the preſence | 


of a truly religious perſon is to wicked men, eſpecially at that time they 
have a mind more freely to indulge to their own wickedneſs. 


5. The fifth and1aft Objection is againſt a Viſion or Dream, wherein . 


he that had for ſo many years the ſociety of a Guardian Genime or Good 
Angel, (eem'd to hear theſe words, I will ſave thy Soul , I am he that 
Jefinn appeared umtothee , as if this Genius or Angel had been himſelf the 


Eternal God, But this need breed no ſcruple. For firſt, there being no. 


ſhape of any perſon repreſented ro him in this Viſion, it may goe onely 
_ for a Divine ſuggeſtion of the Spirit of God affuring him of his love and 
providence over him now, as heretofore he had done in like Viſions or 
Dreams. | | 

And then ſecondly, if we ſhould admit chat the Angel ſhould ſpeak 
fo unto him, the Angel in this caſe 1s not properly (aid to fpeak as a Per- 
fon , bur as an Infirament , fo as a mans Tongue ſpeaks, whereas yer a 
mans Soul or himſelf more properly ſpeaks then the Tozeve, Where- 
fore if Gd take (o full poſſeſſion of all che powers and faculties of an 
Angel, thar for a time he loſes the ſenfe of his own perſonality, and be- 
comes a mere paſhve Inſtrument of the Deity , being as ic were the Eye 
or Mouth of God , what in this caſe he ſpeaks is to be underſtood of God, 
and not of himſelf, _ i” 

Thus I have, I hope, fatisfied the difhculties concerning all the H;/o- 
rical paſſages of this Third Book, that are ſtill remaining in it, For I 
muſt confefs that I have expunged fome that ſeemed not fo accurately 
agreeable with thoſe laws I ſer my feif, upon my clofer view. Not thar 
I know any thing of them whereby I can diſcover them to be falſe, buc 
becauſe wanting that conformity, they muſt be acknowledged by me not 
fo convincingly true, 


CHAPF.- AHL 


I, That the Transformation of an humane body into another ſhape may be 
done withowt pain, 2. That there may be an atual ſeparation of Soul 


and Body witheat Death properly fo called. 3. That the Bodies of 


Spirits may be hot, 87 cold, or warm, and the manner how they become 
fo. 4. In what ſenſe we may acknowledge a Firſt in an Infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of generations, 5, That the ſlory of Tree-Geele in Gerard 
is certainly true. 6, That God muſt be a Spirit properly ſo called, 


- 7, That Spirits ordinarily fo called ave not Fire nor Aire, but Efſences 


roperly Spiritual , demonſtrated from the ſolute Arenoſity (as I may fo 
Hoek ) Hh Fra and Sang 8. T {2 this ſolutenefi wade thoſe pre 
Compages :#c4pable of Perſonality, ſpontaneous Motion, and Senſation: 
9. As alfo of transfiewing their vehicle into thoſe complete ſhapes of 
Animals they appear in; 10, Andof holding it tepether in winds and 
ſtorms; 11. And laſtly, of tranſporting Men and Caitell im the _ 
12, That 
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12, That if Spirits or Dzmons be nothing but mere compilements of 
' Miery or Fiery Atoms,every Devil s many Millions of Devils, 13. The 
 preeminence of Arguments fetched from the Niſtory of Spirits above 
thoſe from the Operations of the Soul in the Body for the proving of a 
Subſtance Immateria], > hos 


VM t; + HE firſt Philoſophical Objection is againſt the Transformation of. 
— an humane body into the ſhape ſuppoſe of a Wolf or any ſuch like 
| creature : For it is conceived that it cannot be done without a great deal 
of pain to the transformed, To which I anſwer, That though this Trans- 
| | formation be made in a very ſhort time, yet it may be performed withour 
LL any pain at all. For that part inthe Head which is the ſeat of Common 
ſenſe 1 conceive is very ſmall ( ſuppoſe it to be the Conarion, it is not very 
big :) wherefore the Devil getting into the Body ofa man and poſſeſſing 
that part with the reſt, can intercept or keep off all the tranſmiſſions of 
| motion from other parts of the Body,” that, let him doe what he will 
| with them, the Party ſhall feel no pazx at all, ſo that he may ſoften all | 
the parts of the Body beſides into what conſiſtency he pleaſe, and work 
it into any form he can his own Vehicle of Aire, and the Party not be ſen- 
| 
: 
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ſible thereof all the time,. And there is the ſame reaſon of reducing the 
Body into its own ſhape again, which is as painleff to the Party that 
ſaffers it, Nor is there any fear that the Body once looſned thus will 
ever after be in this looſe melting condition, for it is acknowledged eyen 
by them that oppoſe Bodinas, whoſe cauſe I undertake, that a Spirit can g 
as well op and fix a Body as move it. Wherefore I ſay, when the Devil þ 
has fixed again the Body in its priſtine ſhape, it will according to the unde- 
niable laws of Nature remain in that ſtate he left it, till ſomething more 
powerful difſertle and change it : and every Body is overpowered at laſt, 
| and we muſt all yield to death. 
| 2. The ſecond Objection is againſt our acknowledging an a/7ual ſepa- 
| ration of Soul and Body without death, death being properly, as we define 
| it, a disjunction of the Soul from the Body by reaſon of the Bodies #n- 
fitneſſany longer to entertain the Soul, which may be cauſed by extremity 
of diſeaſes, by outward violence or old age. Now, ſay they, What is 
|  _ w1olence, it this be not, for the Devil to take the Soul out of the Body 2 
But the Anſwer is eafie, That any ſeparation by violence is not death, but 
ſuchaviolence in ſeparation as makes the body «#fit to entertain the 

Soul again; asit is inletring the bloud run out by wounding the body, 
and in hindring the courſe of the ſpirits by ſtrangling it, or drowning ir, 
or the like. For to revive ſuch a Body as this would be a miracle indeed, 
in ſuch caſes as theſe, death having ſeiſed upon the Body in a true and 
| ge ſenſe; and then none but God himſelf can thus kill and make 
| alive, 

3. Thethird Objection is againſt the notable coldnef/ of the bodies of 
Devils. For at the great trial of Witches at S. Edmonds: Bury Aſliſes in 
Auguſt 1645.1heard ſome of them openly confeſs at the Bar, ſayes the 
Objector, that when the Devil lay with them, he was wary, To which 
= I might anſwer, if Ihad a mind rather to ſhuffle then preciſely to ſatisfie 
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Cray, XIIL An Appendix to the foregoing Antidote. 
the exceptions made againſt what we have wrote , that ir may be ſome { 


warm yong man had got into the place of the cold Devil : for who knows 
©... what juggles there might be in theſe things: | 


But to anſwer more home to the purpoſe, I confefs chat the zodjes of | 

Devils may be not only warm, but ſindgingly hot, as it was in him that | 

; rook one of Melapchthon's relations by the hand, and fo ſcorched her,thar 

| ſhe bare the mark of it to her dying day, But the examples of coldare 

more frequent, as in that famous ſtory of * C#ntizs, when he toucht the * Artivore, 
arm of a certain woman of Pextſch as ſhe lay in her bed, he felt as coldas og z. ch.g. 
ice ; and ſo did the Spirit's claw to * Anne Styles : and many other ſtories « Ch.- g.9 
there are of that nature, But T will not deny but their bodies may be alſo . 
warm, elſe it is not intelligible how thoſe two execrable Magi ſhould reap 

ſuch unexpreſſible pleaſure, the one from his Armellina, the other from 

his Florina, as they profeſs themſelves to haye done, in a certain Dia- 

logue of Franciſcus Picus his, which he has entituled Srrix, or De Lndi- 

ficatione Damonum ; and aſſures us in his Epiſtle before it, that it is a true 

hiſtory, and that he ſets down but ſuch things as he has either ſeen with 

his eyes, or elſe heard from the confeſſion of Witches themſelves. 

The force therefore of the Objection is levelled againſt what we do 
not aſſert, that the Bodies of Devils are found ozly cold: But what we 
would intimate is only this, that their Bodzes be:ng nothing but coagula- 
ted or conſtringed Aire, when they put them in ſuch a poſture as to con- 
ſtringe their vehicles in a greater meaſure by far chen agitare the ſingle 
particles of it, that it will then ſeem not only cold as congealed water 
þ does, but more piercingly and ſtingingly cold, by reaſon of the ſubtilty 

of rhe parts, 

But wi they not only ſtrongly conſtringe their vehicle in the whole, 
bur alſo fiercely agitate the fingle particles thereof, their Body will be- 
cone (1ndgingly For, and imitate in ſome meaſure heated braſs or iron, 
wherein the particles keep cloſe together, and yet every one is ſmartly 

moved init ſelf, As is plain to us it we ſpit upon thoſe metalls ſo heated ; 
for they will make the ſpittle hizze and bubble, the particles of the me- 
talls communicating their motion to the ſpittle that lies upon them ; and 
will turn all liquor into vapours, as we-ordinarily ſee in the burning of 
Vinegar and Roſe-water in 2 chamber to perfume the room. For what 
is this perfuming but the ſetting of the Aqueons ſeparable parts of the 
I:1quor on motion ſo ſtrongly, as to the mounting of them into the Aire 
and diſperſing of them into tume, by the fierce and ſtrong agitation of the 
inſeparable parts of the heated fire-ſhovel © 

Bur laſtly, It a Spirit uſe his Azitative pawer moderately and his con- 
ftritive forcibly enough to feel ſolid or palpable to that man or woman 
he has to deal withall, he may not only feel warm, but more pleaſantly 
and gratefully warm then any earthly or fleſhly body that is ; for the ſuv- 

tilty of the Matter will more punctually hir, and more powerfully reach 
the Organs of Senſe, and more exquiſitely and enraviſhingly move the 
Nerves, thenany, terreſtrial body can poſlibly, But in the mean time 
the Spirit himſelt is neither hot, nor warm, nor cold, nor any thing elſe 
Mg that belongs to a Body, but a Subſtance ſpecifically diſtin&t from all = 
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* Antidote, | 
Book 3. chap. 
I2, leR.2, 3z 4, 


Book 3. chap. 
15. le&. 5. + 


poreal Matter whatſoever, aSTI have * already intimated in the place we 
now defend. on 


4. The fourth ObjeRion is againſt our aſſerting, That itis an incon- 


* See Antidete, £ruous and ſelf-contradidting poſition to hold, * That there never was 


any man but was born of a woman, though we ſhould admit the ſucceſions 


of mankind infinite. For, ſay they, the contradiction is onely it you can - 


finde out a Firſt - But inznfinite ſucceſſion there can beno Firſt in any 
ſenſe at all; for ifa Firſt, then a Second, and ſo on to our own times, and 


thus the Series would be numerable, and conſequently finite ; which is a 


contradiction, for then the ſucceſſion would be both finite and infinite. 
Bur I anſwer, Firſt, that I can demonſtrate, That there is a Firſt in #x- 
finite ſucceſſion out of ſuch principles as the Atheiſt does or 1s neceſlarily 


co grant, and thar is, that Matter 1s ab «tern, and that ſome part thereof 
at leaſt moved ab eXterno, 'Now it is plain that this Matter that moved . 
ab eEterno either moved of it ſelf, or was moved by another. If the. 


latter, then we have a Firſt in an i»finite ſucceſſion of motions : for that 
which moved this Matter moved ab e/terno, is firſtin order of cauſality, 


as is undeniably plain to any one that underſtands ſenſe, 


But you'l ſay that this Matter that moved ab eAterno was moved of 


;t-ſelf. Beit ſo, yet no part of it can move in this full Ocean of Matter 
that is excluded out of no ſpace, but it muſt hit ſome other part of Matter 
ſo ſoon as it moves, and that another, and ſo on, And thus there might 
be a Succeſſion of Motions ab eAterno or infinite, and yet a firſt in order 
of cauſality. For that primordial Motion of the Matter is plainly firf and 
the cauſe of all the reſt : And our Underſtanding can never be quiet till 
it has penetrated to ſome ſuch frſt in the order of Cauſes, 

And then Secondly, to that ſubtile Argumentation that would prove 
that this infinite ſucceſſion would be both finite and infinite, Ianſwer, 
That it 15 a mere Sophiſme from the ambiguity of the term firſ# | which 
ſignifies either Priority of Succeſſon or Priority of Cauſality, In the firſt 
ſenſe if we admit a firf, the ſuccefi0n will be finite according to our own 
Faculties, for we cannot but run beyond, we finding the ſucceſſion 
bounded 1n that fr, But in the other ſenſe, fr ſets no bounds to ſuc- 
ceſhion, bur leaves it free and infinite, 

Or we may anſwer thus, That beginning from this moment and going 


on to the firſt primordial Motion, and calling this preſent moment #-/, 
and the next before it the ſecond, that it will amount to a number trul 


 znfinite, and that our Underſtanding can never goe through it: bur, 


though God's Underſtanding can, that it does not follow that the number 
5 therefore finite ; for an infinite mind may well comprehend an infinite 
number, But for us whoſe capacities are finite, if we would venture to 
name a firft in infinzte ſucceſſion, we ſhould call it 7pwroy aweipogey, the 


firſt Depot foam and acknowledge our ſelves unable to go through, 
our Underſtandings being finite, | 


- 


5. The fifth and laſt ObjeRion is againſt that Story out of Gerard of 


the Tree-geeſe inthe Iſland of the Pile of Foalders, For it is obje&ed by 
one thar inquired of ſome that lived near the place, that it was not con- 
firmed to him, but that they told him only thar ar the time of the ye 
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_ was a notable place for birds neſts, and that one can ſcarce walk in the 

Iſland but he will tread on aneſt of Eggs. But to this may be anſwered 
either that thoſe parties that were conſulted were men that looked nor - 
after ſuch curioſities as theſe; or that the rotcen pieces of ſhips or trunks 
of trees that were waſhed up thirher by the Sea, have been a long time 
agoe waſhed away again, and fo the exaiples of this rarity being not _ 
freſhly renewed, that the memory of it may be loſt with many of thoſe 

Parts: For it is nigh threeſcore years ſince Gerard .,avrote, but while he 
was living, he offered to make his narration good by ſuthcient wicnefles , 
and heprofeſles he declares but what his eyes had ſeen and his hands had 
rouched. — 

_. And healſo adds a Story of another ſort of Tree-geeſe which he gathe- 
red intheir ſhells from'an old rotten tree upon the ſhore of our Engliſh 
Coaſt betwixt Dover and Rumnrey :* He brought a many of them with 
him to Zoxdep, and opening the ſhells, which were ſomething like 
Msſcles, he found theſe Birds in ſeveral degrees of maturation; in ſome 
ſhapeleſs lumps only, in others the form of Birds , but bare, in others the. 
| fame form and ſhape, and with down alſo upon them, their ſhel!s gaping, 

and they ready to fall out, - | 

I might adde a third kind deſcribed ro me by a Gentleman out of !re- 
land, which he has often obſerved upon thoſe Coaſts ; but it is not mate- 
rial to inſiſt upon the deſcription thereof, All that T aim at is this, That 
this truth of Birds being bred of putrefadion is very certain, of which I am 
ſo well aſſured by this Gentleman's information as well as that narration 
of Gerard, that I muſt confeſs for my own part I cannot doubt of ir at all. 
Andit might countenance my credulity, if I could be here juſtly ſuſpected 
of that fault, that the Objector himſelf upon further enquiry is at length 
fully fatisfied concerning the ſame truth. 

6, We have now anſ{wered all the Objections, as well Philoſophical as 
Hiſtorical, made againſt thoſe particular paſſages in my Third Book. 
There remains only one of a more univerſal nature, and indeed of ſuch im- 
portance, that if ] do not ſatisfie it, it does utterly ſubvert the main deſign 
of our whole Third Book againſt Atheiſm , wherein we would fetch off 
men to an eaſter belief of a God, from the Hiſtory of Spirits, For admir- 
ting all thoſe Stories to be true, yet, ſay they. it does not at all follow 
that thereare Sprits in that ſenſe that I define Spirits, and infuch a no- 
tion as is underſtood in my explication of the 1dea of God, viz, That there 
ſhould be an Immaterial or Incorporeal Subſtance that can penetrate and 
«twate the Matter ; for they themſelves are but a thinner kind of Body, 
ſuch as Are or Fire, or ſome ſuch like {ubtile Element, and not pure Spi- 
* 7it according to our Defipition thereof, 

If this were true, I muſt confeſs that our laſt Book againſt Atherſm is of 
no efficacy at all,and can doe nothing towards the end it was intended for, 
For it there be a God, : of neceſſity he muſt be a Sp:r:t properly ſo called ; 
otherwiſe he cannot be Infinite, Nor can he be this Univerſal Matter in 
the world, though we ſuppoſe it boundleſs ; becauſe he could not then be 
perfec#, But he muſt be an Eſſence of which this Matter depends, and in 
which he is, penetrating and poſſeſſing all things, Which any one op 
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eaſily believe, if he were aſſured that there are particular Spirits that pene- 
crate and aRuate this. or that part of the Matter, which I'contend that 


thoſe Stories which I have related do evidently evince, 

7, For I appeal to any one that knows what Fire and Azre is, whether 
they be not as truly a mere aggregation of looſned particles of the Matter 
25 an heap of ſand; only they are ſo little, that they are inviſible and 
inſenſible in their diſtin& particularities, but as truly drsjoyned Atomes (it 


' 1 may ſocall what is ſtill diviſible ) as the grains of ſand we ſpeak of, 


| 8. Now this being ſuppoſed, which nothing but Ignorance can deny. 
we ſhall plainly diſcover that ſuch things are done by Spirits, as we uſual] 

call them, as are altogether incompetible to any compages of thele ſmall 
grains or Atomes of Matter of which Aire and Fire doconfiſt, For firſt, 
Either all theſe Grazrs or Atomes have Senſe, Imagination and Under ſtan- 
ding in them, or but ſome few, or bur one only, Itall or ſome few, it is 
plain that they are ſo many diſtinct intelligent Beings, and a diſtin& in- 
telligent Being is a Perſon; ſo that this one perſon is many perſons ; 
which is plainly contradictious, at leaſt fooliſhly ridiculous. But if the re- 


 fidence of Senſe, Imagination and Underſtanding be plac'd in one, how is 


ir poſſible that that one Arome ſhould be able ſpoxtaneouſly to move all the 
reſt? And the ſame reaſon would be it we ſhould ſeat Sexſe and Reaſon 
in ſome few inward Atomes. For how could they bring away thoſe be- 
hinde them, or carry on thoſe on the fide of them, or drive: them before 
them, ſo as that they would not divide and be left behinde ? And yet it is 
2 ſhrewd preſumption that the Seat of Sexſe is confined ro ſome ſmall com- 
paſs in the Yehicle of a Spirit, it being ſo in the Body of a Man, For if it 
werenot, but that every part of the Yehicle had feake init ſelf, the exter- 
nal Object would ſeem in God knows how many places at once, and the 
Images of things would be either utterly confounded, or the Atomes, 


when they put themſelves upon their march, would miſtake cheir mark, | 


and following directly their ſenſe, would of neceſſity break one from ano- 
ther and deſtroy the whole, _ 

9. Again, Ic is manifeſt that that which has the power of Sexſation'in 
a Spirit has alſo the power of Memory, elſe they could not remember the 
Objects of Senſe, if it were not one and the fame thing in them that had 
both Senſe and Memory : and that which remembers does allo imarive, 
and that which imagines by the power of imagination travsforms the Ye- 
hicle \nto various ſhapes and figures, and holds it there in that ſhape fo 
long as it thinks good, . 

"Now I demand, how can this poſſibly be done by either one or a few 
Particles or Aromes reſiding in any part of the Fehicle ? How can they 
either hold together the other, or lay hold upon them, to reſtrain them 


 andconſtringe chem inco this or that form, ſuppoſe of a Dog, Colt, or 


Man ? Burt to ſay that Imagination is in every part of the Yehicle, and 


to adm:t thoſe particles to 1agive that have.got fo much as Sexſe (as the 


farr greater part ſeem not to have from what even now was intimated ) is 
altogether unreaſonable, an - 


10, Thirdly, That which Lucretzus alledges againſt the Immortality 
of the Soul, ſuppoſing ic ſuch a congeries of little Atomes as here Spirits 


are 
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are ſuppoſed, isas ſtrong an Argument againſt the Exiſtence of ſuch 
kinde of Spirits. For they would be blown out like a candle, or torn in 

pieces with the windes, and be drfipated like ſmoke or clouds, 
11, Fourthly and laſtly, The tranſportation of Catrel, and of Witches 
0 themſelves to their NoRurnal Conventicles through the Aire, if Spirits 
7 or Devils be but a mere congeſtion of ſubtile Atomes Atery or Fiery, with- 
- out an inward Immaterial Principle that has a power to hold faſt che par- 
ticles together, is a thing altogether impoſſible, For it is evident that 


4 the weight of a May or a Beaſt will ſink through the Azre, and never reſt 
E till they reach the Earth; and fo they would do through the Vehicle of 
Z a Spirit, that 1s as ſubtile, fluid and yielding as the Azre it ſelf is, were 


there not an Internal eſſegce and principle that was able to conſtringe and 
hold together this fluid body or Vehicle of the Spzrzt, and ſo make it to 
ſuſtain the weight, For all Bodies hard or fluid are equally impenetrable ; 
and therefore if any power ſhould hold the Aire together ſoas to reſtrain 
| Itnear within one compaſs or ſpace, and yet not change the uſual conſi- 
ſtency of it, it would be as winde in a bladder ; and a man might lie up- 
on it as ſafely as upon a ſoft bed, and never fear ſinking through, 
in this looſe compoſure of Atoms which they ſay 1s all that is ina 
Bent we ſhould admit of that ridiculous ſuppoſition, that every 
Atome can imazine and apply it ſelf to one joynt deſign of holding all 
cloſe together ) yet it is hard toconceive, that this aRual diviſion of the 
whole into ſo many ſubtile, exile, inviſible particles does not fo enfeeble 
the ſpontaneous offers towards the ſuſtaining and carrying away of the 
burden, that their endeavours would ever prove fruſtraneous, 
12, But I need not inſiſt upon that which, it may be, may ſeem a 
point ſomething more lubricous, whenas we have what is more palpably 
1nconeruous preſenting it ſelf to our view, For this complement of Atery 
or Fiery particles being the only ſubſtance acknowledged in a Spirit, 
every Atome having Imagination and Reaſon in it to apply it ſelf to one 
joynr deſign, they mult be, as I have intimated heretofore, as properly ſo 
many 4:ſtini# perſons as the grains of ſand are lo many diſtinct indivi- 
duals of Matter, and therefore every one Devil is indeed 5000 millions 
of Devils and more ; a thing that a man would little dream of, or admit 
to be any more thena dream, if he thinks of ic waking, But if ſuch things 
as theſe will nor be acknowledged as abſurd, but ſhamelefly admitred 
and ſwallowed down for true; I muſt confeſs that there is no Demon- 
ſtrarion againſt impudence and pertinacity, and that I am' not able to 
prove to {uch that either Brutes have life , or that the moats that play in 


4 the beams of the Sun are devoid of Senſe and Reaſon, 
I 13, The ſubſtance of theſe Arguments, as the Reader may remem- 


ber, I have made uſe of elſwhere for the proving of an Incorporeal Prin- 
ciple reſiding and acting in the Body of man ; bur the frame and manage- 
ment of them in this place is not a little different , and their force far 
more conſpicuous and apparent, the fixt conſiſtency and Mechanical fa- 
brick of an humane Body being able to perform many things that the 
uid and unorganized Vehicle of Fire and Aire cannot poſſibly doe, un- 
leſs we admit an zm7material eſſence to be in it, and fo throughly to poſleſs 
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' it all over, as to have the power to conſtringe it and transform it into 

thoſe various ſhapes it does appear in. - And therefore though. our Ar- 
gumentations for an Immaterial Soul in the Body of man be ſolid and ir- 
refutable ; yet becauſe the truth is more palpably and undeniably de- 
monſtrable 1n the Fiery or Aiery Yehicles of what we ordinarily call Sp;- 
rits, I conceive that our Third Book againſt Atheiſm is very conveni- 
ent, if not neceſſary, not at all needleſs nor unprofitable. | 
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ThePREFACE. 


L — HE Authour's Apologie 
for Writing thu Treatiſe, 
there bing ſo many alrea- 
dy on the ſame Subject. 

, tol. 1 

2. That What he has Wrote are the pro- 
per Emanations of his own Mind, and 
may have their peculiar ferviceableneſs 
for men of the like Genius. ibid. 

3. That he affefts not Rhetorick,, nor 

Philologie, nor the pompous numeroſity 
of more popular Arguments, but ſolid 
and nnrefsſtible Reaſon in a perſpicucins 
Method. | 2 


4. That be has undeniably demnſt rated 


the Exiſtence of God, this one Poſt ulate 
being but admitted, That our Faculries 
are true. 3 


5. Hu peculiar Management of the firſt 


Argument of Des-Cartes : ibid, 


6. And the Reaſons of his Rejeftion of 


the reſt. 

7. His caution and choiceneſs in the 
managing ſuch Arguments as are 
ferch'd from the more general Phano- 
mena of Nature : = Wd, 

8. As alſo in thoſe from Animals. 

9. His carefull choice in ſuch Hiſtories 


as tend to the proving of Spirits. 0: 


10. Hz aſſuredneſs of that S-5 of Ar- 


gument. ibid. 
Il. The reaſon of bis declining the re- 
cital of the miraculous Stories of Holy 
writ. ibid. 
12. His ſtudied Condeſcenſion and com- 
pliance with the Atheiſt to Win him 
from his Atheiſm. 7 
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Chap.l. gh or the Proneneſs of 
theſe Ages of the World 

to winae themſelves from under the awe 
of Superſtition makes the attempt ſea- 
ſonable of endeavourins to ſteer then 
off from Atheiſm. 2 That they that 
aabere to Religion in a mere ſuperſtiti- 
ous and accuſtomary way, if that tye 
ence fail, eaſily turn Atheiſts. 3.T he 
uſefulneſs of this preſent T reatiſe even 
to them that are ſeriorſly Religious. f. g. 


ChaP.lI. 1. That there is nothing ſo de- 
monſtrable, that the Mind of man ca 
rationally conclude that it 1 impoſſible 
to be 2. That the Soul of 
man may give full Aſſent to that which 
notwithſtanding may poſſibly be other- 
Wiſe, mage good by ſeveral Examples. 
3. A like Example of Diſſent. 4. The 
Reaſons why he has ſo ſedulouſly made 
good this pornt. 5. That the Atheiſt 
has no advantage from the Authour's 
free confeſſion, that bis Arguments are 
wot ſo convittive but that they leave 
a poſſibility of the thing being other- 
Wiſe. IO 


Chap... 1. That we are firſt to have 
a ſettled notion What God 1S A before 
we ge about to demonſtrate That he is. 
2. The Defimtion -of God, 3. That 
there ts an Idea of a Beurig abſolutely 
perfe& i» our Mind, Whether the A- 
theiſt will allow it to be the Idea of God 
or not. 4. T hat it no Prequaice to the 
Naturality of this 1dea, that it may be. 

R 3 framed 
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framed from ſome occaſions from Wi 
DE TS. Cs | I2 


Cyan. T1V. 1. What Notions are more 


particularly compriſed. in the Idea of 


4 Being abſolutely Perfet. 2. That 
the difficult y of framing the conception 
of a thing ought to be no Argument 
againſt s E xiſtence thereof ,, the na- 
ture of corporeall Matter being ſo per= 
plex'd and intricate, which yet all men 
acknowledge to exiſt. 3. That the 
Idea of a Spirit 2s at eaſy a Netwon as 
of any other Subſtance whatſoever. 
What powers and properties are contai- 
ned in the Notion of a Spirit. 4. That 
Eternity and Infiruty, if God were net, 
would be caft upon ſomething elſe; ſo 
that Atheiſm cannot free the Aind 
from ſuch Intricaries. 5. Goodneſs, 
Knowledge aud Power, Noteons of 
higheſt Perfeftion, and therefore neceſ- 
ſarily included in the Idea of a Being 
abſolutely Perfe&t. 6. As alſo Ne- 
ceſlity, :t ſcunding greater Perfeil10n 
then Contingency. I4 


CHAP.V. 1. hat has occaſioned ſundry 
men to conceit that the Soxl is Abraſa 
Tabula. 2. That the Mind of Man 
zs not Abraſa Tabula , 6at has actual 
Knowledge of her own , and tn What 
ſenſe ſhe has ſo. 3. A further llu- 
ſtration of the truth thereof, 17 


CHar.VI. 1. Sundry Inſtances argnins 
actuall Knowledge in the Soul : as 
that ſhe has a more accurate Idea of a 
Circle and Triangle rhey Aatter can 
exhibite to her: 2. Andthat HPO 0ne 
Jungle conſideration ſhe aſſures her ſelf 
of the Univerſal Aﬀetion of a Trian- 
ele. 3. The ſame argued from the 
natire of Mathematical and Logical 
Notions, which come not in by the Sen- 
ſes, as being no Phyſical affetions of 
the Aatter ; 
produced without any Phyfical motion 
&pon the Matter, $5. And that con- 
trary kindes may be intirely #1 one and 
the ſame part of Matter at once. 
6. T but there are certain ſure Complex 


Notons of the Mind for which fbe was 
not beholde to Senſe. _ 18 
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from. 3. T bat to acknowle 


ceſſarily nd eternally t 


4. Becauſe they are * 


th- Cray. 'V 11. 1. The Mind of Man 
being not #nfurnſ'd of Innate'Truth, 


that we are with confidence to attend to 
her naturall and unprejudic'd Diftates 
and Suggeſtions. 2. That ſome No- 
tions and Truths are at leaſt natural 


and unavoidably aſſented unto by the 
Soul , whether ſhe have of ber ſelf 
 Aftual Knowleage in her or not. 3. 


And that the Definition of a Being ab- 
ſolurely Perfect zs ſuch. 4. And that 
this abſolutely Perte& Being'ss God, 
the Creator and Contriver of all 
things. 5. The certainty and ſettled- . 
eſs of this Idea. 20 


Char. VIII. t. That t he wer) Idea of 


God implies his neceſſary Exiſtence. 
2. That his Exiſtence is not hypothe- 
tically wceſſary, but abſolutely, with 
the occaſion noted of that Jipper Enma- 
fe God 4 
Being neceſſarily Exiſtent according 
to the true Netion of him, and yet to 


ſay he may not Exiſt, u a plain con- 


traaiftion. 4. Thy-Neveſiy 5 4 Lo- 
gical term, and implies an indiſſoluble 


connexioybetwixt Subjet and Preds- 
cate, Whence again this Axiome « 


exiſt, 5. 2-furtber 


t neceſſary 


Self-exiſtence belongs either to God, or 


to Matter, or to both. 5. The preat 
Incongruities that follow the admiſſion 
of the Self-exiſtency of Matter. 8. An 
Anſwer to an Evaſion. 9. That a 
number of Self-eſſent iated Deities | 
plainly takes away the Being of the 
true God. 10. T he onely wundewmable 
Demonſtration of the Unity of the God- 
bead. 11. The abſurdneſs in admit- 
ting aitual Selfexiſtence in the Alat- 
ter ,and denying 4t in God. 12.T hat this 
abſurdity cannot be excuſed from the 
ſenſrbleneſs of Matter, fith the Atheiſt 
bimſelf :s forced to admit ſuch things as 
fall not #unaer Senſe. 13. T hat it is as 
fooliſh a thing to regeft the Bemng of 
Goa becauſe he does not immadiately 
fall under the Senſes, as it were to rejebt 
the Being of Afatter becauſe 4t #5 [0 11- 


comprehenſible to the-Phanſy. T4. T he ” 6 


fattions 
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fattious Humonr ſomeneſs of the Atheiſt 
in ſiting with ſome Faculties of the 
Soul , and rejetiing the reſt though 
equally competent judges. 21 


Charp.I1X. 1. The Exiſtence of God ar- 
gued from the Finall cauſe of the 1m 
plantation of the Idea of God inthe Soul. 
2. An Evaſion of the Argument, by 
ſuppoſing all things to be ſuch as they 
are, by Chance. 3. That the Evaſion 
* z5 either impoſſible, or but barely poſſi- 
ble, and therefore of no weicht. 4. T hat 
we are not to attend to what ts ſimply 
poſſible, but to what our Natural Fa- 
culties actermine. 5. He urges there- 
| fore again the Final cauſe of the inde- 
leble Idea or Image of Godin the Soul, 
Ulnuſtrating the force thereof from a $1- 
militude. 6. T hat ſuppoſing God did 
exiſt, he would have acalt no otherwiſe 
with us for the making himſelf known 
#nto us they we are de tafto dealt with , 
which therefore again argues that He 


doth exiſt. 26 


CHAP. X. 1. Several other Aﬀettions or 
Properties in the Soul of Man that ar- 
gue the Being of God. 2. As Natu- 
ral Conſcience. 3. A pious Hope or 
Confidence of ſucceſs in affairs upon 
dealing righteouſly With the World. 
4. An Anſwer to an Objettion, That 
ſome men are quite devoid of theſe Di- 
vine ſenſes. 5. That the Unmerſa- 
lity of Religious Worſhip argues the 
K nowledge of the Exiſtence of God to 
be from the Light of Nature. 6. An 


Anſwer to an Objettion, viz. T bat this 


general acknowledgment of a God a- 
_ mongſt the Nations may be but au U- 
muer{al Tradition. 7. Another Ob- 
: qeftion anſwered, Wit. That What 55 


#niverſally received by all Nations may. 


notwithſtanding be falſe. 8. An 0b- 
jettion taken from the general falſneſs 
«nd perverſneſs of the Religions of the 
Nations. The firſt Anſwer thereto by 
Way of Apologie. 9. T he ſecond An- 
ſwer , ſuppoſing the Religions of the 


Nations as depraved as you pleaſe. 10. 


A farther Objeftion from the long con- 
tinuaxce of thoſe falſe Religions, and 


the hopeleſneſs of ever getting out of - 
them, with abrief Anſwer thereto, 2.8 


Crar.XI. 1. 4 concerning Enquiry 


rouching the Eſſence of the Soul of 
Man. 2. T bat the Soul ts wot « mere 


| Modification of the Body, the Body 


bring uncapable of ſuch Operations 4s 
are uſually attributed to the Soul, as 
Spontaneous Motion, Animadverſion, 
Memory, Reaſon. 3. That the Spi- 
ritS are #ncapable of Memory, and cox- 
ſequently of Reaſon, Animadverſion, 
and of Moving of the Body, 4. That 
the Brain cannot be the Principle of 


| ſpontaneous Motion , having neither 


Muſcles nor Senſe. 5. That Phan- 
ſy, Reaſon and Animadverlion  /ca- 
ted neither in any Pore , nor any part;- 
cular part of the Brain, yor & all the 
Brain figured into this or that Con- 
geption, nor every Particle thereof. 
6. That the Figuration of one part of 


the Brain i not reflefted to the reſt, de-. 


monſtrated from the Site of things. 
7. That the Brain has no Senſe, fur- 
ther demonſtrated from Anatomical 
E xperiments, 8. How ridiculouſly 
the Operations of the Soul are attribu- 
ted ts the Conarion. 9. The Concly- 
fron, That the Impetus of Spont ancous 
Motion ts neither from the Animal ſpi- 
ritS nor the Brain. 10. That the Soul 
is not any Corporeal ſubſtance diſtinit 
from the Animal Spirits and the Body, 
II. And therefore is a Subſtance In- 


corporeal. 12. The diſcovery of the 


Eſſence of the Soul, of what great nſec. 


 fulneſs for the eaſier conceiving the 


nature of God. 1 , P And how there 
may be ax Eternal Mind that has buth 
Underſtanding and power of Moving 
the Matter of the Umwverſe. 32 
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Book II. 


Cnae,l. OT the more gene- 


ral Phenomena of E x- 

ternal Nature argue the Being of a 
God. 2. That if Matter be ſelf-mc- 
ved, it cannot Work it ſelf into theſe 
Phanomena: 3. Mach leſs if it reſt 
of it ſelf. 4. That though it were 
partly ſelf-moving, partly ſelf-reſt ing, 
Jet it conld wt produce either Sun or 
Stars of that figure they are, 5.T hat 
R 4 | the 
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— the Laws of the Motion of the Earth C 
are not caſual or fortuitows. - 6. T hat 


there s a Divine Providence that aves 
_ at leaſt approve, if not direft, all the 


x 


Motions of the Matter , With a Rea- 
ſon why foe permits the Effetts of the 
mere Mechanical motion of the Mat- 
ter to goe as far as they can. 37 


HAP.I1. 1.T be perpetual Paralleliſm 


of the AxiS of the Earth a manifeſt ar- 
gument of Divine Providence. 2. The 
great Inconveniences, if the poſture of 
tha parallel AxiS Were Perpendicular 
to the Plane of the Ecliptick: 3. Or 
Co-incident With the ſaid Plane. 4.T be 
excellent advantages of that Inclining 
poſture it bath, and What a manifeſt 
Demonſtration it u« of Providence. 
5. The ſame Argumert urged from- 
the Ptolemaical Hypotheſis. 6. A 
further conſideration of the AxiS of the 
Earth, and of the Moon's croſſing the 
eAquinottial Line. 7. A Demonſt ra- 


tion from the Phxnomenon of Gravi- 


ty, that there i a Principle diſt intt 
from Matter. 8. That neither the 


| Aire, wor any more ſubtile Matter in 


the Aire, have any Knowleage or free 


Agency in them. 9. A notable De- 


monſtration from the Sucker of the 
Aire-Pump's drawing up ſo. great a 
weight , that there u a Subſtance di- 
ſtint from Matter in the World. 
10. That this Phxnomenon cannot be 
ſalv'd by the Elaſtick power of the 


Aire, demonſtrated from the Phano- 


menon #t ſe/f. 11x. An Evaſipn pre- 
duced and an{wered. 12. Another 
Evaſion anticipated. 13. That this 
peremptory force of Nature againſt the 
firſt Lawes of Mechanical motion and 
againſt that of Gravity, u a palpable 
pledge, that where things fall ont fitly, 
there w the ſame Immaterial Guide, 
though there be not the ſame ſenſibility 
of force on the Matter. 14. The ri- 
diculous Sophiſtry of the Atheiſt, ar- 
guing from ſome petty effeits of the 
mere Motion of Matter that there is 
no higher Principle, plainly diſcovered 
and juſtly derided. 15. Providence 
concluded from the Laws of Day and 
Night, Winter and Summer, &c. 40 


HAP.II). 1.T hat there « ntthing ;n 
Nature but what paſſes the approbation 


of a Knowing Principle. 2. Thegreat 
Uſefulneſs of Hills and' Mountains, 
'3. The Conditicy of Man in crder and 
reſpect to the reſt of the Creation. 4. The 


deſigned Uſefulneſs of Dnarries of 


Stone, Timber-Wood, Mertalls and 
Mineralls. 5. How upon theſe depend 
the glory and magnificence beth of Peace 
ana Warre: 6. As alſo the defence 
of Men againſt. Beaſts. 47 


CHar.IV. 1. Diftinfion of Land and 


Sea »yot without a Providence. 2. As 


alſo the Conſiſtence of the Sea-Water 
that it can bear Ships. 3. The great 


Convenience ana pleaſure of Naviga- 


| tion. 4. T he admirable train of fit 


Provfrons in Nature for the gratifying 
the Wit of man in ſo concerning a Cu- 


r1oſity. | 5JO 


CHaP.V. 1. That the Form andBeauty, 


Seed and Signature of Plants are Ar- 
guments of a Providence. 2. That 


though the mere motion of the Matter 


might produce certain Meteors, as 


Haile, Snow, Ice, @c. yet it will not 


follow that the ſame is the adequate 
cauſe of Animals and Plants. 3. That it 
were no great botch nor gap in Natare, 
if ſome more rude Phxnomena were 
acknowledged the Reſults of the mere 
HMechanical Motion of Matter. 
4. T hat the Forme and Beauty of 
Flowers and Plants are from an higher 
Principle. 5. That there is ſuch a 
thing as Beauty, axd that it is the Ob- 
geth of our Intelleftual Faculties. 
6. From whence it follows , that the 
beautiful Forms and Figures of Plants 


and Animals are from an Tntellefl ual 
Princeple. F2 


' Chae.VI. 7. Providence argued from 


the Seeds of Plants. 2. An Objettion 
anſwered concerning flinking Weeds 
and poiſonous Plants. 3. The Signa- 
ture of Plants an argument of Provi- 
dence. 4. Certain Inſtances of Signa- 
tures. 5. An Anſwer to an Objettion 
concermng {uch Sianatures in Plants 
as cannot referre to Medicime. 55 
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Cray, V-LL. 1. 7 bat the Uſefulneſs-of 
* Plants argues a Providence, partic#- 


larly theſe that afford Timber. 2. As 


alſo ſuch Herbs and Plants as ſerve 


for Phyſick for Jen and Beaſts. 3.0f 


Plants fit for Food. 4. Of the Colour 
of Graſs and Herbs, and of the Fruits 
of Trees. F. The notable proviſions in 
Nature for HuSbandry 4d Tillage, 
with the aniver{[al Vſefulneſs of Hemp 
and Flaxe. 6. The marvellous Uſc- 


fulneſs of the Indian Nut-Tree. $55 


CHar.V ILL. 1. The arſigned Vſeful- 


eſs of Animals for Man, as in parti- 
cular of the Dog, and the Sheep. 2. As 
alſo of the Oxe and-other Animals. 
3. Of Mans ſ nbdnuing the Creatmres to 
himſelf. 4. Of thoſe that are as yet 
antamed. 5. The excellent Vſeful- 
neſs of the Aorſe. 6. The Uſefulneſs 


of ſome Ammals that are Encmies to 


ach Aumals as are hatcfull or no1ſome 
to Man. O02 


CHAP.IX. 1. The Beauty of ſeveral 


brute Animals. 2. The goodly State- 


 lincſs of the Horſe. 3. That the 


Beanty 'of Animals argues their Crea- 
tion from an Intellettual Principle. 
4. T he dif erence of SEXES a Demon- 


ſtration of Providence. 5. That this 


differcace is not by Chance. 6. Ay 
Objettioa anſwered concerning the Fele. 
7. Another anſwered, taken from the 
Conftaeration of the ſame Earcful pro- 
viſion of difference of Sexes iy wiler 


Animals. 8. Of iſhes and Birds 


being Oviparous. 9. Of Birds buil-* 


ding thuir Neſts and hatching their 
Eggs. 10. An Objitticn anſwered 
concerning the Oſtrich, 11. That the 
Homogeneity of that Cryſtalline 11quor 


Which zs the immeaiate Matter of the * 


generation -of Animals implies a $ub- 
ſtance Immaterial or Incorporeal in 
Animals thus gencrated. 12. An 
Anſwer to an Eluſion of the foreguins 
Argument. 04 


CHAP.X. 1. That the Fabrick of the 
Bodies of Animals argues a Defy: as 
namely the number and ſituation of 
thr LYES and Ears; 2. as all of | 
tir 1.68S, 3. The Armature «f 


| Beaſts, and their Uſe thereof. 4. Of 


the general ſtrufture of Birds audFiſhes. 
5. The admirable Fabrick, of the 
Mole. 6. Cardan's raptare wpon th 
conſiaeration thereof. 7. Of the Hare 
and Grey-hound. 8. Of the ftru- 
(tare of the body of the Camel. 69 


CHAP.X1. 1, Some general Obſervables 


concerning Birds. 2. Of the Cock. 
3. Of the Turkey-Cock. 4. Of the 
Swan, Hern , and other Water-foyl. 
5. Of theyauorvye and TAnFodbeu, 
aud of the pecultarity of $1ght in Biras 
of prey. \ 6. The Deſcription of the 


| Bird of Paradiſe according ro Cardan. 
7..T he ſuſfrages of Scaliger, Hernan- 


des and Nierembergius. 8. Aldro- 
vandus his Objettions againſt her fee- 
ding on the dew onely, With What they 


. mioht probably anſwer thereto. 9. Hw 


Objettions againſt her manner.of Incu- 
biture,Wwith the like Anſwer. 10. What 
Properties they are all five agreed on. 
11. 1 what Pighafetta aud Cluiius 
diſſent from them all with the Author's 


conditional inclination to their jndg- 


ment. 12. T he main Remarkables in 
the ſtory of the Bird of Paradiſe. 13.4 
ſupply from oratnuary & known E xam- 
ples as convittive or more Convittive of 
a diſcerning Providence. 72 


CHay. XII. 1. That there is not an 


ampler Teſtimony of Providence they 
the ſtructure of mans Body. 2. The 
ſafeneſs of the fabrick of the Eyes. 
3. Ther exqmſite fittedweſs to their 
uſe. 4. The ſuperadard* advantage 
.of Muſcles to the Eye. 5. The admi- 
rable Ccontrivance of Muſcles in the 
whole Body. 6. The fabrick, of the 
Heart and of the Veins. 7: Of the 
Teeth and of the Joynts, of the Arms 


. and Legs. 8. Of the hinder parts of 


the Body, and Head, Vertebre, Nails, 
Bones, &c. 9g. That there 1s propor- 
tionably the ſame evidence of Provi- 
dence in 1th: Anatomie of all Bodies as 
in that of Man. 10. The ſottiſhneſs 
of them that are nut Convinced from 
thiſe Confsderations. 11. Of the Pal- 
ſons 1n Man, and particularly that 
of Devoiion. 12. Of thePatlionsot 
Ammails, aud thur Vſcfrlneſs tothem- 
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ſelves; 13. As alſo to Man. The 


- +4idiculous Antipathie of the Ape to 


the Snail. 14. How inept and fruftra- 
neous a Paſſion Religion would be in 
Man, if there were neither God nor 
Spirit in the World. 15. The outra- 
geous Miſtake of Nature in implanting 
this Property of Religion in Man, if 
there be no God. 16. The neceſſary 
Cauſe of Diſorder in Man's nature. 
17. The exquiſite fitneſs that there 
Snould be ſuch a Creature as Man upon 
Earth. 18. That the whole Creation 
and the ſeveral parts thereof are an un- 
deniable Demonſtration that there 15 4 
God. | 76 
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Booxk [II. 


Cyape. 1. gf Poon good men not al- 
wa)s faring beſt 1u this 

world, the great examples of Divine 
Vengeance upon wicked and blaſphemous 
Perſons are not ſo convincing to the cb- 
ſtinate Atheiſt, 2. The irrelioious 
Teers and Sacrileges of Dionyſus of 
Syracuſe. 3. The occaſion of the A- 
theiſts incredulity in things ſuperna- 
tural or miraculous. 4. That there 
have been true Miracles in the world as 
well as falſe. 5. And what are the 


| beſt and; afeſt ways to diſtinguiſh them, 


that we may not be impos'd upon by 


Hiſtory. 86 


Char.II. 1. The Moving of a Sieve 
by a Charm. Coskinomancy. 2. A 
Mag ical Cure of an Horſe, 3. The 
Charming of Serpents. 4. A ſtrange 
Example of oneDeath-ſtrucken as he 
walked the Streets. 5. A Story of a ſug- 
den Wind that had like to have throwg 
own the Gallows at ths hanging of two 
Witches. 89 


Cyay.1lI. 1. That Winds and Tem- 
peſts are raiſed upon mere Ceremonies 
or forms of Words. 2. The unreaſc- 
nableneſs of Wierus his doubting of the 
Devils power over the Meteors of the 
Aire. 3. Examples of that power in 
Rain and Thunder. 4. Margaret 

 Wanine di[charged upon an Oake at a 


T hunder-Clap. $. Amantius audRo- 


tarius caſt headlcng cat of a cloud upon 
an hcuſe-tcep. 6. The pitch of Con- 
ſtance ſeen by the Shepherds to ride 
through the Aire. 7. That he might 
adde ſeveral other Inſt ances from Eye- 
Witneſſes, of the ſtrange Effefts ths 
viſible Demens. 8. Hws compendious 
Reherſal of the moſt remarkable ex- 
ploits of the Devil of Maſcon in lies 
thereof. "Oo 3-00 Reaſ Ons of giving 
bimſelf the trouble of this Reherſal. g1 


Ch ap.IV. 1.T he Supernatural Effefts 


obſerved in the bewitched Children 6 
Mc Throgmorton and Miis Muj- 


_ champ. 2. The general Remarkables 


in them both. 3 The poſſeſſion of the 
Religious Virgins of Werts , Hefli- 
mont, &c. 4. The ſtory of that fa- 
mous Abbateſs Magdalena Crucia, ber 
uſeleſs and ludicrous Miracles. 5 That 
ſhe was a Sorcereſs, and was thirty 
years married to the Devil. 6. That 
her ſtory i neither any Figment of 
Prieſts, nor deluſion of Melancholy, g6 


CHap.V. 1. Knives : Wood, Pieces of 


Iron , Balls of Haire in the body of 
Ulricus Neuſeſſer. 2. The vomiting 
of Cloth tuck with Pins, Nails and 
Neeales, as alſo Glaſs, Iron and Hairg, 
by Wierus his Patients, and by a friend 
of Cardan's. 3. Wierus his Story of 
the thirty poſſefſed Children of Am- 
ſterdam, 4. The Convittiveneſs of 
theſe Narrations. 5. Objettons againſt 
their Conviftiveneſs anſwered. 6. Of 
a Maid Demoniach ſpeaking Greek ; 
and of the miraculons binding of anc- 


thers hands by an inviſible power. 98 
Char.VI. 1. The Apparition Ecker- 


ken. 2. The Story of the pyed Piper. 
3. A Triton or Sea-God ſeex on the 
banks of Rubicon. 4. Of the Imps of 
Witches, and Whether thoſe old Women 
be guilty of ſo much aotage as the A- 
theiſt fancies them. ' 5. That ſuch 
things paſs betwixt them and their 
Imps as are impoſſible to be imputed to 
Melancholy. 6. The examination of 
John Winnick of Moleſworth. 7. The 
reaſon of Sealing Covenants with the 


Dewll. IOO 
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The ConNTEeNnrs. 


Crap. VII. 1. The Story of Anne Po- 
denham, « Witch who (ffered at Sali(- 
bury, Anno 1653. The Amthor's 
punttnal Information conceraing ber. 


2. The manner and Cireamftances of 
ber firſt Conjuring up the Devil. 3. An 
Objettion anſwered concerming the truth 
thereof. 4. The Objettion more fully 
anſwered by a ſecond Conjuration. 


$5. An Objeftion anſwer'd concerning 


this ſecond Conjuration, and ſtill fur- 
ther cleared by the circumſtances of a 
third. 6. The Witches fourth and laſt 


Conjuration , at which Anne Styles 


made a Contrath with the Devil. 
7. That theſe tranſattions conld be 1 
Dreams nor Fancies of Anne Styles, 
wor ſhe knowingty forſworn un ber avou- 
chins them upon Oath. 8.. Which 5 
farther proved by the impartialneſs of 
her Confeſſion. 9, 10. By her Con- 
tratt With the Devil , evidenced from 
the real effefts thereof. 11. And by 
her behaviour at the Aſſizes when ſhe 
gave evidence, 12. An anſwer to 
certain Objeftions. 13. Sundry Indi- 
cations that Anne Bodenham was 4 
witch. 14. The Summary Conclu- 
fron, That the above-related Conjura- 
tions are no Fiftions of Anne Styles, 
but real Tranſaltions by Anne Boden- 
ham. I03 


Chuan. VIII. 1. Two mearerable Sto- 


ries, with the credibility of them. 
2. The firſt of a Shoemaker of Breſlaw, 
Who cut hs own throat. 3. His ap- 
pearing after aeath in his uſual habit, 
and his vexatio A the whole 
Town. 4. T hat he being aug up after 
he had been eight moneths buried, his 
bedy was found intire and freſh, and his 
Joynts limber and flexible. 5. That 


«pox the burmng thereof the Apparition 
ceaſed... 6. Which alſo hapned in a 
Maid of bis, when ſhe had vext and aiſ- 
turbed people for a whole moneth toge- 
ther. 7. That the Relator of the Story 
lived in the Town at what time theſe 
things fell ont. adi 


CHAaP.INX. 1. The ſecond Story of one 


Cuntius, whoſe firſt Pen-man not onely 
dwelt in the Town, but was a ſad ſuffe- 
rer in the Trageare, 2, The quality 


. Spiritus Incubus 5» -the fape of him, 


with other diſorders. 5. Aſore hideous 
abſorders,as alſo bis appearing to a Giſ-- 
fip of his iu behalf of b;s Child. 6. Sewe- 
ral ſad effetts of bus appearing nyon ſe 
veral perſons. 7. His miſerable uſ(ace 
of the Parſon of the Pariſh and his F..- 

mily, who us the Pen-man of the Story. 

8. A brief Rehrarſul of many other 

mad Pranks of thu Speftre. 9g. A 

remarkable paſſave tonthing his Grave- 
ſtone. 10. The florid plight of Cun- 
cus after he had been buried near balf 
a year, hs g raſping of a Staff, and the 
motion of bis Eyes and of his Blood. 
11. T he prodigious Wright of his bedy. 

12. As alſo the Incombuſtibleneſs there- 
of. 13. How hard ſet the Atheiſt will be 
for a ſubterfuge againſt this Story 11.4 


CHaPp.X. 1. The Nettnrnal Convent i- 


cles of npitches, two examples thereof 
out of Paulus Grillandus. 2. Of the 
witch of Lochix, with a reflexion oz 
the unexceptionableneſs of theſe Inſtan- 
ces. for the proc of Spirits. 3. The 
piping of John of Hembach to 4 Cox- 
venticle of Witches. 4. The dancing 
of Men, Women and cloven-footed $a- 
tyrs at Mid-aay. 5. John Michacl's 

dumb Mnſick on his crocked ſt aff from 
the bongh of an Oak at that Antick 
dancing. G6. The Impreſſe of a Circle 
With cloven feet in it 1 the ground 
Where they danced. 119 


 Cra?. XI. 1.0f Fairy-Circles. 2. 9c 


ſt ions propounded concerning Wiiches 
leqving their bodies, as alſo concerning 
their T ransformation into beſt 1al 
ſhapes. 3. T hat the Reaſens of Wierus 
and Remigius againſt real! Transfor- 
mation a7ze but Weak. 4. The Proba- 

bilities for, and the Manner of, reall 

Transformation. 5. An argument a- 

tion for their being ont of their bodies in 

their Ecſtaſies. ©"6. That the Soal's 

leaving the Bedy thus is not Death, nor 

her return any proper Miracle. 7. T hat 

it 1s in ſome caſes moſt eaſie and natural 

to acknowledge they do leave therr bc- 

dies, With an inſtance onr of Wierus 

that 
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CC 


that (its to that purpoſe. 8. The 


Author's Scepticiſm in the point, with 


a favourable interpretation of the preper 
extravarances of Temper in Bodinus 
and Des-Cartes. | 121 


Cuar.X11. 1. The Coldneſs of theſe 


Bodies that Spirits appear in, Witxeſ- 
ſed by the experience of Cardan and 
Bourgotus. 2. T he natural reaſon ef 
this Coldneſs. 3. That the Devil aves 
really lie with Witches. 4. T hat the 
wery Subſtance of Spirits us not Fire. 
5. The Spettre at Epheſus. 6. Spi- 
rits S$kirmiſhing ox: the ground. 7,8. 


Field-tights and Sea-fights ſeen in the 


" RIYE. | 124 


CHay. X11). 1. The main reaſon why 


g00d Spirits ſo ſeldome conſociate with 
men. 2. What manner of Magich 
Bodinus his friend uſed to procure the 
more ſenſible aſſiſtance of a good Genus. 
3. T he manner of this Genius hes ſen- 
ſible Converſe. 4. The Keligionſneſs 
of the Party, and tbe Charatter of his 
Temper. 5. Hu eſcapes from aanger 


by advertiſements of the good Genius. 


6. The Genius his averſeneſs from 
Veocall converſation with him. 7. Ht 
»ſefull Aſſiſtance by other $1gns. 8. 
T he manner of his appearing to him 
awake, and once in a Slumber. 126 


i 


Chap. XIV. 1. Certain Enquiries upon 


the preceding Narration;, as, What 
theſe Guardian Genii may be. 2. Whe- 
' ther 6ne or more of them be allotted to 
every man, or to ſome none. 3. What 
may be the reaſon of Spirits ſo ſeldome 
appearing; 4. And whether they 
have any ſettled ſhape or no. 5. What 
their manner s of aſliſting men in 
either Devotion or Prophecy. 6. Whe- 
ther every mans complexion 15 capable 
of the Soctety ofea go0d Genius. 7. 
And laſtly, pp hether it be lawful topray 
to God to ſend ſuch a Genus or Angel 
to one, Or y0. $8. 1) hat the moſt effe- 
tual and divineſt Magick. 129 


Char. XV. 1.The Structure of Mans 
body, and Apparitions, the moſt con- 
wittive Arguments againſt the Atheiſt. 


2. Hr firſt Evaſion of the fcrmer of 


them, pretending it never was but there 
were men and women and other Species 
inthe World. 3. T he Author's anſwer. 
to ths pretenſion. Firſt, That every 
man Was mortall, and therefore Was 
ether created or roſe out of the Earth. 
4. Secondly, T hat even in infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion there 1s ſomething Firſt ordine 
Naturz , and that theſe Firſt were 


ether created or roſe out of the Earth. 


5. Thirdly, T hat if there were alwaies 
men inthe World, and every man born 
of a woman, {ome was both Father and 


Son, Man and Babe at once. 6.T hat 


it is Contrary to the Laws of mere blind 
Matter, that man in his adult perfe- 
Eons ſhould exiſt therefrom at once. 


7. The Atheiſts ſecond Evaſicn, T hat 


the Species of things aroſe from the 
multifarious. attempts of the motion of 
the Matter ; With a threefold Anſwer 
thereto. 8. An Evaſion of the laſt 
Anſwer, touching the perpetual exalt- 
neſs in the fabrick of all living Spe- 
cies; With a threefold Anſwer alſo to 
that Evaſion. 9.T he further ſervice- 
ableneſs of this Anſwer for the quite 
taking away the firſt Evaſion of the 
Atheiſt. | 133 


CHAr.XVI. 1. The Atheiſts Evaſions 
againſt Apparitions , as firſt, That 


they are mere Imaginations. 2. Then, 
T bat though they be Realities withont, 
yet they are cauſed by the force of Ima- 
ginatioen ;, With the confutation of theſe 
Conceits. 3. T her fond conceit, T hat 
the Skirmiſhings in the Aire are from 
the exuviow FE fluxes of things ; With 
a confutation thereof. 4. A copious 
confutation of ther laſt ſubterfuge, 
( viz. That thoſe Fightings are the 
Reflexions of Battels en the Earth ) 
from the diſtance, and debility of Refte- 
x1on; 5. From the rude Politare of 
the Clouds, 6. From their inabi- 
luty of refletting ſo much as the image 
of the ſtarrs ;, Which yet were a thing 
far eaſier , Firſt, by reaſon of the nndi- 
miniſhableneſs of thir magnitude. 7. 
Then from the purity of their light. 
d. Thirdly, from the poſture of onr 


Eye in the ſhage of the Earth. 9. 
Laſtly, from their aiſperſedneſs, ready 


from every part to be reflefted if the 
Cloads 
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Clouds had any ſuch Reflexivity in 
them. 10. That if they have any 
ſuch Reflexivity as to repreſent battels 
ſo exceeding aift ant, it is by ſome ſuper- 


natural Artifice. 11. That this Ar- 


tifice has its limited laws. 12. Whence 


- at leaſt ſome of theſe Aereal battels 
cannot be Reflexions from the Earth. 


13. Machiavel's opinion concerning 
theſe Fightings in the Aire. 14. No- 
thing ſo demonſtrable in Philoſophy as 


the being of a God, 15. T hat Pedan- 
tick affettation of Athei[me Whence it 
probably aroſe. *16. The true cauſes 
of being really prone to Atheiſme. 
17. Thatmen ought not to oppoſe their 


mere complextonal humoars againſt the 


- Principles of Reaſon, and Teſtimomes of 


Nature and Hiſtory Hrs Apology for 
being ſo copious un rhe reciting of $torics 
of Spirits. 137 


CHAL.E-L 


tc a a ———_ A 


The ConTENTs of the ArPeNpix to 


The Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


HE Author's reaſon 
of adding this Ap- 
pendix_ to his Anti- 


dote. 2. An Enumeration of the chief - 


Objettions made againſt the Firſt Book 
thereof. 145 


CHAP.I1. 1. That the force of his Ar- 


gument for the Exiſtence of God from 
bis Idea, does not Iye in this, that there 
are Innate Ideas in the Mind of man. 
2. That the force of argning from the 
Idea of a thing, be it 1nnate or not in- 
»ate, is the ſame, proved by ſeveral in- 
ſtances. 3: The reaſon why he con- 
tezds for Innate Ideas. 4. T he ſeeming 
accuracy of a Triangle to outward ſenſe 
no diſproof but that the exatt Idea 
thereof is from the Soul her ſelf. 5.T hat 
it doth not follow that, if there be [n- 
nate Ideas, a Blind man may diſcourſe 
of Colours. 6. That Brates bawe not 
the Knowledge of any Logical or Ma- 
thematical Notions. 7. why Leno's 
Aﬀe goes in a right line to the bottle of 
Hay. 8. That thoſe attions and mc- 
tions in things that art according to 
Reaſon and Mathematicks, do not Prove 
any Logical or Mathematical Notions 
tn the things thus alling or moving. 
| 146 


o 


Caar. T1. 1. That conſidering the lapſe 


of Man's Soul into Matter, it 2s no 
Wonder ſhe us ſo much puzzled in ſpecu- 
lating things Immaterial. 2. That all 
Extenſion does not imply Phyſical Di- 


Y 


4 
_- 


viſibility oy Separability of Parts. 


3. That the Emanation of the Secon- 
dar y ſubſtance from the Centrall in a 
Sprit 15 not properly Creation. 4. How 
comes to Ny that the Soul cant 
Withdraw her ſelf from pain by her 
Self-contraQting faculty. 5. That 
the Sonl's extenſion dies not imply as 
many Wills and Underſtandings 4; 
imaginable Parts , by reaſon of the 
ſpecial Unity and Indivifibility of her 
ſubſtance. 6. Several Inſtances of 
the puzzle dneſs. of Phanſy in the firm 
concluſions of Seuſe, and of Reaſon. 7 
T he unconcervableneſs of the manner 
of that ſtrong union ſome parts of the 
Matter have one with another. 8. What 
i meant by Hylopathy , and how « 
Spirit though not impenetrable, may be 
the Impellent of Matter. 9. Thar the 
unexplicableneſs of a Spirit's moving 
Matter 15 no greater argument againſt 
the truth thereof, then the #:nconcuva- 
bleneſs of that line that 1s prodsced by 
the Motion of a Glube on a Plane ts an 
argument againſt the Mcbiluty thereof. 

IO. That the ſtrength of this laſk An- 

ſwer conſiſts in the Aſſurance that 

there are ſuch Phanomena in the 37707 1d 

as utterly exceed the Powers of mere 

Matter ; of which ſeveral Examples 

are hinted out of the foregoing Treatiſe. 

149 


CHAPr.lV. 1. That Exiſtence & 4 Per- 


tection, verified from vulgar Inſtances, 
2. Farther proved from Metaphyſical 
y 


Prin, 


=» 
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Principles. 3. An Appealito ordinary 
Reaſon. 4. That at laſt Neceſſary 
Exiſtence z5 a Perfection, if bare Ex1- 
ſtence be yot. 5. An Illuſtration of 
that laſt Concluſion. 155 


ChHay.V. 1. That there ts a vaſt ait- 


ference betwixt arguing from forced 
Figments or fancies, and from the na- 
tural Ideas of our own Minds. 2.T hat 
the Idea of a Being abſolutely Evil does 
not imply neceſſary Exiſtence, Whether 
it fgnifie a Being abſolutely Imper- 
fet, 3. Orabſolutely Wicked, 4. 
Or abſolutely Miſerable, 5. Or ab- 
ſolutely Miſchievous. 6. That if by 
a Being abſolutely Miſchievons were 
meant onely the Infinite power of doing 
hurt, this ts God, Whoſe abſolute Good- 
meſs prevents the execution thereof. 
7. T hat the right Method of ufing our 


| Reaſon 15 toproceed from what is plain 


and unſuſpetted to What ts more obſcurc 
and ſuſpicable. 8. That according to 


this Method , being aſſared firſt of the. 


Exiſtence of a Being abſolutely Per- 
fect from his Idea , we are therewithall 
inabled to return anſwer, that Tmpoſſi- 
bility of Exiſtence belongs to a Being et- 
ther abſolutely Miſerable oy abſolutely 
Miſchievous. 9. That the Phano- 
mena of the world further prove the 
+mpoſſibility of the Exiſtence of a Being 
abſolutely Miſchievous. 10. Ard 
that the Connſels and Works of Ged are 
not to be meaſured by the vain Opi- 
nions of Men. | 156 


Char.VI. 1. That the ſenſe of his Ar- 


gument from the Idea of God in the firſt 
poſture, is not ſimply That the Idea ;s 


true, and if God were, hs Exiſtence 


were mceſſary;, but, That this Idea . 
being true does exhibite to our Minae * + 


an abſolute neceſſary Exiſtence as be- 
longing to Him. 2.T hat the Idea of the 
God of the Manichees does not include in 
it neceſſary exiſtence. 3. That ro ſay 
that neceſſary E xiſtence included in the 


Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect z 


but Conditional, is a Contradifhion. 


4. T he ſecond poſture of his Argument 
made good, and that by wirtne of the 
form thereof the Exiſtence of the Mani- 
chean God 1s not conelnaible. 5. The 


- invsncible Evidence of the third poſture 
he Argument in the judgement of his 
Antagomft himſelf. 6. That the force 
of bis Argument 4n the fourth and laſt 

Poſture us not, T hat we concerve the Idea 
of Matter Without neceſſary Exi- 
ftence ; but that, lock as wear as we 
can, We finde no neceſſary exiſtence in- 


cluded therein, as We do in the Idea of 


God. 7. That the Faculties of our 
Minae, to Which he perpetually appeals, 
are to be ſuppoſed, not proved to be true. 

| 100 


Caay.VIL 1. That that eceſſity of 
Exiſtence that ſeems to be included iy 
the Idea of Space 2z: but the ſame that 
offers it ſelf to-our Mind in that more 
full and perfect Idea of God. 2. That 
there 1s the ſame reaſon of Eternal Du- 
ration, Whoſe 1mmeaiate ſubjett is God, 
not Matter. 3. That Space zs bat the 
poſſibility of Matter, meaſurable oze/y 
as ſo many ſeveral poſſible Species of 
things are numerable. 4. That Di- 
ſtance :s no Phyſical affcftion of any 
thins, but onely Notional. F. That 
Diſtance of Bodies us but privation of 
tattnal union, meaſurable by parts, as 
other Privations of qualities by de- 
-Brees. 6. That if diſtant Space after 
the removal of Matter be any real 
thing, it us that neceſſary Being repre- 
fented by the Tdea of God. 7. That 
Self-Exiftence a»d Contingency are 
terms inconſiſtent with one another. 163 


ChHae.VIII. 1. That the Idea of God 55 
a natural and inaeleble Notion in the 
Soul of Man. 2. That if there were 
ſome [mall obſcurity in the Notion, it 
hinders not but that it may be natural. 

. 3. That the Politician's abuſe of the 


m0 more to be his C ontrivance, then na - 
tural Aﬀetion, love of Honoar and 
Liberty are; Which he in like manner 
abuſes. 4. A twofold Anſwer to ax 
Objection touching God's implanting 
his Idea in us »pon counſel or deſign. 

| I65 


CHAP.IN. 1.That the natural frame of 
Conſcience is ſuch, that it ſuggeſts ſuch 
Fears ad Hopes that imply that there 

Js 


notion of God and Religion argues them 
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if God. *' 3 T hat the riaiculonſneſs 
of ſundry Religions ts not any proof that 
to be affe ted with Religion is no [nnate 
faculty of the Soul of man. i 67 


Ck p.X. 1. That though the Conarion 


might be the Seat of Common Senſe, 


yet it cannot be the Common Perci- 
plent ; 


2. As being incapable of Sen- 


ſation, 3. Of Memory, 4. Of Ima- 


gination, 5. Of Reaſon, 6. And - 


of Spontaneous Motion. 7. T hat theſe 
Arguments do not equally prove an In- 
corporeal Subſtance in Brutes , nor, if 
they did, were their Souls ſtraightway 
immortal. 8. That we Cannot admit 
Perception 4» Matter as well as Divi- 
ſibility, »pox pretence the one 15 n0 more 
perplex'd then the other ,, becauſe both 
Senſe aud Reaſon averres tbe one, but 
no Faculty gives Witneſs to the other. 
9. In what ſenſe the Soul 15 both divi- 
ſible aud extended. 10. A Symbo- 
lical repreſentation how ſhe may receive 
multitudes of diſtintt fignrations into 
one indiviſible Principle of perception. 
11. That the manifeſt incapacity iy 
the Matter for the Funttions of a Soul 
aſſures us of the Exiſtence : hereof, be 
we never ſo much puzzled 1n the ſpecu- 


lation of her Eſſence. 168 


CHap.X1. 1. That Subtilty 5 not 1n- 
confiſtent with the ſtrongeſt Trath. 


2, That the ſubordinate ſerviceableneſs 
of things in tbe world 1s in the things 
themſclves, not merely in our Phanſ). 


3. T hat the difficulty of cbtaining ſuch 


{trviceable commodities 1s rather an 


Argument for Providence then againſt 


it. 4.-That Beauty 7 no neceſſary 
Reſult from the mere Meticn of the 
Matter. F. That it 5 an 1ntellefFual 
Objeit, not taken notice of by Brutes. 
6. That the preYing of Ammals ce 
upon another is very well conſiſtent with 
the Gooaneſs of the Firſt Cauie. 7. As 
alſo the Creation of offeaſive Animals, 
there being curbs & correftives to their 
increaſe. 8. That the mmcdiate 
Matter of the Faxtus x5 homugencal. 


9. T hat the notion of the Arche1 or Se- 
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minal forms z xo [ch intricate Spe 
cilation. | 174. 


CHAP. XII. 1. Objeftions arainſt the 


Story of the Charmer of calrzburs, 
2. Ana of the bctwitched Children at 
Amſterdam, with ſome others of that 
kinde;, 3. As alſo avainſt that of 
John sf Hembach axd John Vichael 
Pipers to the Antick dancinrs of De- 
vils. 4. Alſo againſt the diſappearing 
of the Conventicle of Witches at the 
naming of God; F. And avainſt a 
certain paſſage of that Story of the 
Guardian Genus which Bodinus xe 
lates. 7 181 


CH AP. RT l l. ] ; That t be T ransfurma- 


tion of an humane body into another 
ſhape may be done Without! Pain. 2. T hat 
there may be an actual ſeparation 6 
Soul and Body Without Death properly 
ſocallied, 3. That the Bodies of Sp1- 
rits may be hor, or cold, or Warm, an 
the manner hw they become ſo. 4. In 
What ſenſe We may acknowleage a Virit 
in an Infimte ſucceſſion of genera' inns. 
$. T hat the ſtory of Tree-Geeſe 12 
Gerard #x certainly THC. 6. That 
God muſt be a Spirit properly [6 called, 
7. T hat Spirits ordinarily fo called are 
not Fire nor Aire, but Eſſences properly 
Spiritual, demonſtrated from the [olut: 
Arenoſity ( as I may ſo ſpeak ) of Aire 
and Fire. 8. That this © [olatencſ; 
makes thoſe Aereal Compages inca 
pable of Perſonality, ſpontanrous Mc- 
tion, and Senſation: 9g. As alſo uf 
transfigaring their vehicle tnto thoſe 
complete ſhapes of Animals they appear 
in; 10. And of holding it together 13 
Winas and ftorms:; 11. Ard laſtly, 
of tranſporting Men and Cattel inthe 
Are. 12.-T hat..if Spirits or Da. 
mons be nothing but mere c: mpilements 
of Air) or Fiery Atoms, every Devil 
is many Millicys of Devils. 13. The 


preemineace of Arguments fetched fiom 
the Hiſtory ot Spirits above thoſe from 
the Operations of the Soxl in the Brdy, 
for the proving of a Subſtance }mmare- 
rial. 182 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


SECTION |L. 


- 


The great Affinity and Correſpondency betwixt Enthuſiaſm 


and Atheiſm. 
== 7m and Enthuſiaſm, though they ſeem ſo extremely 
ic oppolite one to another, yet in many things they do 


ſively, in the ſame Complexion. For that Temper 
| that diſpoſes aman to liſten to the Magiſterial Di- 
ates of an over-bearing Phaxſy, more then to the calm and cautioys 
infinuations of free Reaſon, is a ſubject that by turns does very eafily 


lodge and give harbour to theſe miſchievous Gueſts. 


For as Dreams are the Fancies of thoſe that fleep, ſo Fancies are but 
the Dreams of men awake, And theſe Fancies by day, as thoſe Dreams 
by night, will vary and change with the weather and preſent temper of 
the Body : So thoſe that have onely a fiery Entbuſigſtick acknowledg- 
ment of God ; change of diet, feculent old age, or ſame preſent damps 
of Melancholy, will as confidently repreſent to their Phanſy that there is 
no God, as ever it was repreſented that there is one, And then having 
loſt the uſe of their more noble Faculties of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
they muſt according to the courſe of Nature be as bold Atheiſts now, as 
they were before confident Enthuſiaſts. 

Nor do theſe Two unruly Gueſts onely ſerve themſelves by turns on 
the ſame party, bur alſo ſend mutual ſupplies one to anather, being logg'd 
in ſeveral perſons, For the Atheift's prerence to Wit and natural:Reaſon 
( though the foulneſs of his Mind makes him fumble very dotingly in the 
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SECT1ON L 


The great Affinity and Correſpondency betwixt Enthuſiaſm 
and Atheiſm. 


S791 7hc;{m and Enthuſiaſm, though they ſeem ſo extremely 
partll oppoſite ons to another, yet in many things they do 
very nearly agree, For, to ſay nothing of their joynt 
conſpiracy againſt the true knowledge of God and RKe- 
SEN V1} ligion, they arecommonly entertain'd, though ſucceſ(- 
ESE ND oY ſively, in the ſame Complexion. For that Temper 

Ea 2Z=D) (har diſpoſes aman to liſten to the Magiſterial Di- 
ates of an over-bearing Phaxſy, more then to the calm and cautioys 
infinuations of free Reafor, is a ſubject that by turns does very eaſily 
lodge and give harbour to theſe miſchievous Gueſts, | 


For as Dreams are the Fancies of thoſe that fleep, ſo Fancies are but 
the Dreams of men awake, And theſe Fancies by day, as thoſe Dreams 
by night, will vary and change with the weather and preſent remper of - 
the Body : So thoſe that have onely a fiery Entbaſigſtick acknowledg- 
ment of God ; change of diet, feculent old age, or ſame preſent damps 
of Melancholy, will as confidently repreſent to their Phanſy that there is 
no God, as ever it was repreſented that there is one, And then having 
loſt the uſe of their more noble Faculties of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
they muſt according to the courſe of Nature be as bold Atheiſts now, as 
they were before confident Enthuſiaſts. 

Nor do theſe Twounruly Gueſts onely ſerve themſelves by turhs on 
the ſame party, bur alſo ſend mutual ſupplies one to anather, being logg'd 
in ſeveral perſons, For the Atheift's prerence to Wit and natural Reaſon 
( though the foulneſs of his Mind makes wg tumble very dotingly in the 

4 vle 


__ 


A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. Sect. II, III, IV. 


uſe thereof ) makes the Enthyſraſt ſecure that Reaſon is no guide to God: 
And the Enthuſiaſt's boldly diQtating the careleſs rayings of his own tu- 
multuous Phaxſy for undeniable Principles of Divine knowledge , con- 
firms the Atheiſt that the whole buſineſs of Religion and Notion of a 
God 5snothing but a troubleſome fit of over-curious Melancholy, 

Wherefore there being that zear alliance and mntuall correſpondence - 
betwixt theſe two enormous diſtempers of the Mind, Athe;ſm and Enthu- 
fiaſme;, 1 holdit very ſuitable and conyenient, having treated of the 
former, to adde this briet Diſcourſe of the Nature, Cauſes, Kinds, and 
Cure of this latter Diſeaſe, 


— - . - —— 


— > ——— 
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I SC TAE: 


what Inſpiration #, and what Enthuſiaſm. 


6 L HE Etymologie and varietie of the fignifications of this word En- 

thuſiaſme 1 leave to Criticks and Grammarians ; but what we mean 
by it here, you ſhall fully underſtand after we have defined what 1nſpira- 
tron is: For Enthuſiaſme 1s nothing elſe but a milconceit of being ;»ſp;- 
red. Now to be inſpired is, to be moved in an extraordinary manner by the 
power or Spirit of God to att, ſpeak, or think what s holy, juſt and true, 
From hence it will be eaſily underſtood what Enthuſiaſmis, viz, A full, 
but falſe, perſwaſion in a man that he is inſpired. 


—— 


SPCY 41% 


A ſearch of the Cauſes of Enthuſiaſm in the Faculties of 
the Soul, 


\V E fhall now enquire into the Casſes of this Diſtemper, how it 

' comes to paſſe that a man ſhould be thus befooled in his own 
conceit. And truly unlefſe we ſhould offer leſle fatisfaQion then the thing 
is capable of, we muſt not onely treat here of Melancholy, but of the Fa- 
culties of the Soul of man, whereby it may the better be underſtood hoy 
ſhe may become obnoxious to ſuch diſturbances of Melancholy, in which 
ſhe has quite loſt her own Judgement and freedome, and can neither keep 
out nor diſtinguiſh betwixt her own Fancies and reall Truths. 


kc T FY. 
The ſeverall Degrees and Natures of her Faculties, 


VVE are therefore to takenotice of the ſeveral Degrees and Natures of 
the Faculties of the Soul, the loweſt whereof ſhe exerciſes without 


ſo much as any Perception of what ſhe does; and theſe Operations are 
| fatall - 


40 . 


Sec 7.9 "IS brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


3 


farall and naturall to her ſo long as ſhe is tn the Zoay ; and a man differs 
in them little from a Plant, which therefore you may call the Yegetative 
or Plantal Facalties of the Soul, | 


o 


- 


Perception, are the Outward Senſes, which-upon the pertingencie of the 
Object to the Senſitive Organ cannot fail to aR, that 1s, the Soul cannot 
fail to be affefted thereby, nor is it in: her power to ſuſpend her Percep- 
tion, or at leaſt very hardly in her power, 

From whence it is plain that-the Soul is of that nature, that (he ſome- 
times may awake fatally and neceſſarily into Phantaſmes and Perceptions 
without any will or conſent of her own. 

Whichis found true alſo in Imagination, though that Facultie be freer 
then the former, For what are Dreams but the Imaginations and Percep- 
tions of one aſleep 9 which notwithſtanding ſteal ypon the Soul, or riſe 
out of her without any conſent of hers z as is moſt manifeſt in ſuch as tor- 
ment us, and put us to extreme paintill we awake out of them, 

And the like obreptions or unavoidable importunities of Thoughts, 


in the day-time, according to the nature or ſtrength of the complexion of 
oage the Mind in Thoughts or 


bo | our Bodies z though how the Body doth en 
5 euine, Phlegme, or Melancholy are predominant, will the Scene of our 


the truth and exiſtence of the things that then appear. 

Of which we can conceiveno other reaſon then this, That the 17m? 
ſeat of Senſe is very fully and vigouroufly affected, as it is by Obje&s in 
the day, of whoſe reall exiſtence the ordinary aſſurance is, that they ſo 
ſtrongly ſtrike or affect our Senſitive Facultie ; which relides not in the 
externall Organs, no more then the Artificer's skill in his inſtruments, 
but in ſome more inward Receſſes of the. Brain - and therefore the true 
and real ſeat of Senſe being affected in our ſleep, as well as when we are 

_ awake, tis the lefſe marvel the Soul 'conceits her dreams, while ſhe is a 
dreaming, to be no dreams, but reall tranſa&tions, 


—_—OO OS ———— — 
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g F. C J-. \. 
Why Dreams, till we awake, ſeem reall tranſattions, 


we No» that the Inward ſenſe is (o vigorouſly affected in theſe Dreams 
XY proceeds, as I canceive, from hence, Becauſe the Brains, Ani- 
mal ſpirits, or whatever the Soul works upon within in her Imaginative 
operations, are not conſiderably moved, altered or agitated trom any 
external motion, but keep intirely and ſully chat figuration or modifica- 
tion which the Soul eceſſarily and x4turally moulds them into in our ſleep : 
ſo that the opinion of the truth of what is repreſented to us in our Dreams 
isfrom hence, that Imagination then (that is, the iaward figuration of 
our Brain or Spirits into this or that repreſencation ) is far {ronger then 
any motion or agitation from without , which to them that are awake 
dimmes 


A which offer or force themſelves upon the Mind, may be obſerved even 


Imaginations, 1s moſt manifeſt in Sleep. For according as Choley, $an- 


Dreams be, and that without any check or curb of dubication concerning 
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The loweft of thoſe Faculties of whole Vn operations we have any c W 
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; "2 brief | Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. | Seer. VL. 
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dimmes and obſcures their inivard Imagination, as the light of the Sun 


| doth the light of a Candle ina room ; and yet in this caſe alſo according 


to Ariſtotle Phanſy is ai&nois 71s ade, a kind of ſenſe, though weak. 

Bur if it were þ ſtrong as to bear it ſelf againſt all the occurfions and 
impulſes of outward Objects, ſo as not to be broken, but to keep it ſelf 
entire and in equal ſplendour and vigour with what is repreſented from 
without, and this not arbitrariouſly, but neceſſarily and. #3avoidably, as has 
been already intimated, the Party thus affected would not fail to take his 
own Imagination for a reall Object of Senſe : as it fell out in one that Car- 
teſiivs« mentions, (and there are ſeveral other Examples of that kind) that 
had his arm cut off, who being hoodwinkt, complained of a pain'in this and 
theother finger, when he had loſt his whole arm. 

And a further Inſtance may bein mad or Melancholy men, who have 
confidently affirmed that they have met with the Deyil, or converſed 
with Angels, when it has been nothing but an encounter with their own 
fancie, | 

= | 
SECT. VI. 


The enormous ſtrength of Imagination the Cauſe of Enthuſiaſme, 


Herefore it is the enormous ſtrength of 1»:471nation (which is yet 
the Soul's weakneſſe or unwieldinefle, whereby ſhe ſo farre finks 
into Phantaſmes that ſhe cannot recover her (elf into the uſe of her more 
free Faculties of Reaſon and Underſtanazng) that thus peremptorily en- 
gages a man to believe a lie, 

And ifit be ſo ſtrong as to aſſure us of the preſence of ſome externall 
Obje& which yet is not there, why may it not be as effectual in the be- 
vetting of the belief of ſome more internall apprehenſions, ſuch as have 
been reported of mad and fanaticall men, who have ſo firmly and immu- 


cably fancied themſelves to be God the Father, the Meſſias, the Holy Ghoſt, 


the Angel Gabriel, the laſt and chiefeft Prophet that God would ſend into 
the world, and the like © | 

For their conceptions are not ſo pure or immateriall, nor ſolid or ratio- 
nal, but that theſe words to them are alwaies accompanied with ſome 
ſtrong Phantaſme or full Imagination, the fulneſſe and clearneſſe where- 
of, as in the cale immediately before named, does naturally bear down 
the Soul into a belief of the truth and exiſtence of what ſhe thus vigo- 
rouſly apprehends: and being ſo wholly and entirely immerſed in this 
conceit, and ſo vehemently touched therewith, ſhe has either not the 
patience to conſider any thing alledged againſt it, or if ſhe do conſider 
and find her ſelf intangled, ſhe will look upon it as a piece of humane ſo- 
phiſtry, and prefer -her own infallibility or the infallibility of the Spirit 
before all carnal reaſonings whatſoever ; as thoſe whoſe Phanſies are 
fortified by long uſe and education in any abſurd point of a falſe Reli- 
gion, though wiſe enough in other things, will firmly hold the Con- 
clufion, notwithſtanding the cleareſt Demonſtration to the contrary / 

Now what Csſtome and Education doth by degrees , diſtempered 


Phanſy 
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SECT.VIL A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


Phanſy may doeina ſhorter time, But thecaſe in both is much like that 


in Dreams, where that which is repreſented is neceſſarily taken for true, 
becauſe nothing ſtronger enervares the perception. For as the ligation 
of the outward Organs of Senfe keeps off ſuch luuations or undulations 
of motion from without as might break or obſcure theſe repreſentations 


in ſleep, ſo prejudice and confidence in a conceit, when 2 man is awake, 


keeps his fond imagination vigorous and entire from all the aſſaults of 
Reaſon that would cauſe any dubitation. | 

Nor is it any more wonder that his IntelleQuals ſhould be ſound in 
other things, though he be thus delirous in ſome one point, no more then 
that he rhat thinks he ſees the devil in a wood, ſhould not be at all miſta- 
ken in the circumſtance of place, but ſee the very ſame path, flowers and 
graſſe that another in his wits ſees there as well as himſelf. 

To be ſhort therefore, The Originall of ſuch peremptory deluſions as 
mankind are obnoxious to, is the enormous ſtrength and vigour of the 
Imagination ; which Faculty though it be in ſome ſort in our power, as 
Reſp ation is, yet it wiil alfo work without our leave, as I have al- 
ready demonſtrated: and hence men become mad and fanatical! wKether 
they will or no. | 
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SECT. VII. 


Sundry natural and corporeal Cauſes that neceſſarily work 
0n the Imagination, 4 


\ 


Ow what it is in us that thus captivates our Imagination, and car- 
ries it wide away out of the reach or hearing of that more free and 
fſuperiour Faculty of Reaſon, is hard particularly to define, But that there 
are ſundry material things that do moſt certainly change our Mind or 
Phanſy, experiencedoth ſufficiently witneſfle. 


For our Imagination alters as our Blood and Spirits are altered, ( as I 
have above intimated and inſtanced in our Dreams ) and indeed very (mall 


things will alter them even when we are awake ; the mere change of 
Weather and various tempers of the Aire, a little reek or ſuffumiga- 
tion, as if thoſe feeds Pemponius Mela mentions, which the Thractans, 
who knew not the uſe of wine, wont at their feaſts to caſt into the fire, 
whereby they were intoxicated into as high a meaſure of mirth as they 
that drink more freely of the blood of the grape : Fhe virtue of which is 
ſo great, that, as Foſephus phraſes it, it ſeems tocreate-a new ſoul in him 
that drinks it, Melamue 9 & palagfure Ta huxas i aural; foperO., 
It transforms aud regenerates the Soul into 4 new nature- 

But it doth moſt certainly bring a new Scene of Thoughts very ordi- 
narily into their Minds that have occafion to meddle with it, Which 
made the Perſ7ans undertake no wei of Za rn up 2 bargain of 
any great conſequence, but they would conlider of it firſt both welnigh 
faddled and ſober. For if they liked it in all the repreſentations that thoſe 


two contrary Tempers exhibited ro their Minds , they thought _ 
| | elves 


4 


De fitu Orbis 
lth. .. cap. 2. 


Antiquitat,Fu- 
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6 A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſtaſm. SECT. VIII 
ſelves well aſſured that they might proceed ſafely and ſuccesfully therein, 
And yet Wine doth not always ſo much change the Thoughts and 
op alter our Temper as heighten it, inſomuch that its effect proves ſome- 
'-  timecontrary onely by reaſon. of the diverfity of perſons ; ſome being 
weeping drunk, others laughing, ſome kind, others raging ; as it hap- 
pens allo in thoſe that are ſtung with the Tarantula, Alii perpetus rident, 
* Medicin, 4lit canunt, alii plorant, &Cc. as * Sennertus obſerves out of Matthiols, 
Prafic. lib. 1. But that which they both ſeem moſt to admire is, That the Phanſte of 
pare: 2. 04Þ- 17+ \the T arantulati ſhould be ſo mightily carried away with Muſick ; for 
they do not onely forget their pain, but dance inceſſantly. Of which Zp#- 
phanius Ferdinand tells a very remarkable ſtory of an old man ninety 
foure yeares of age, that could ſcarce creep with a ſtaffe,- who yet being 
bit by the Tarantula, + wood upon-the hearing of Mafick leaped and 
skipped like a young kid, - 
A-kin to this is that kind of madneſſe which they call $, Fits his - 
Dance, which diſeaſe Sennertz rightly affirms to proceed from a certain 
malignant humour gendred in the body of near cognation with this poi- 
ſon of the Tarantula; which will help us for the explicating of the Cau- 
ſes of ſtranger workings on the Phanfie then has yer been mentioned ; as 
for example, in the Auxardpwme , mAtarFpmuria, and XUY&vS permd, ; 


which are diſtempers of the Mind, whereby men imagine themſelves to 
be pyolves, Cats, Or Doggs, 


— 
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SRCT. V ELL 


The power of Meats to change the Imagination, 


+ xk raft. 'F Here are ſeveral relations in the forenamed * Authour concerning the 
tution. Medic, power that Nouriſhment has to work upon Imagination, and to change 
ib. 2.f3'1-3- a mans diſpoſition into the nature of that creature whoſe blood or milk 
di. 2: + doth nouriſh him. 

A Wench at zZreſlaw being ſtruck with an Epilepfie upon the ſeeing of 
a Maletaours head cut off by the Executioner, when ſeveral other reme- 
dies failed, was perſwaded by ſome to drink the blood of a Cat ; which 
being done, the wench not long after degenerates into the nature and 
property of that Animal, cries and jumps like a Cat, and hunts mice with 
like filence and watchfulneſle that they do, purſuing them as cloſe as ſhe 
oy to their very holes, This Narration he tranſcribes out of pein- 
YICNIH, 

And he has another ſhort glance upon another in the ſame Writer, 
ot one that being long fed with Swzxe's blood, took a ſpecial pleaſure 
in wallowing and tumbling himſelf in the mire: as alſo of another Girle 
'who, being nouriſhed up with Goet's milk, would $kip like a Goat and 
brouze on trees as Goats uſe to doe. | 

We might adde a fourth, of one who by eating the brains of a zear be- 


_ came of a Bear-like diſpofition ; but wewill not infiſt upon ſmaller con- 
{1derations, 


SECT, 
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SEeCT.IX;XN. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. | 
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SECT 1X: 


Baptiſta Porta his Potion to work upon the Phanly, 


BP 4ptiſe Porta drives on the matter much further,profeſling that he had Magie natural. 
acquaintance with one that could, when he pleaſed, ſo alter the Ina- 1ib.7. cap.s. 
gination of a man, as he would make him fancie himſelf to be this or that 


Bird, Beaſt, or Fiſh; and that in this madneſle the party thus deluded 
would move his body, as near as it was capable, ſo as ſwch Greatures uſe 
ro doe z and if they were vocall, imitate alſo their voice. 

This intoxicating Potzoz 1s made of the extract of certain herbs, as $0- 
lanum manicum, Mandrake, and others, together with the heart, brain, 
and ſome other parts of this or that Animal with whoſe image they 
would infect the Phanſie of the party. And he doth arhirm ofhis own ex- 
perience, that trying this feat upon ſome of his comerades when he was 
young, one that had gormundized much beef, upon the taking the potion, 
ſtrongly imagined himſelf to be ſurrounded with Bus, that would be 
ever and anon running upon him with their horns, * 
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dEBCT A, 
The power of Diſeaſes upon the Phanlſy, 


V HAT happens here in theſe caſes where we can trace the Cauſes, 
ſometimes falls out where we cannot fo plainly and directly 
find out the reaſon, For Phyſicians take notice of ſuch kind of Mad- 
peſſes as make men confidentlytonceit themſelves to be Dozs, Wolves, 
and Cats , when they have neither eat the fleſh nor drunk the blood of 
any Cat, Dog , or Wolf,” nor taken any ſych artificial potion as we even 
now ſpake of to bring them into theſe diſeaſes. © x 28 
The cauſes of this cannot be better gueſſed at then has been by Senner- 
tus in that of $, Yitws his dance. For as there'the Body is conceived to 
be infeſted by ſome malignant humour near a-kin to the poiſon of the Ta- 
rantula; (ointheſe diſtempers we may well conclude that ſuch fumes or 


' vapours ariſe into the Brain from ſome foulneſle in the Body ( though the 


particular cauſes we do not underſtand) as have a very near analogie to 
thenoxious humours or exhalations that move up and down and mount 
up into the Imagination of thoſe that have drunk the blood of Cats, or 
have been nouriſhed with the milk of thoſe Animals above named , or 
taken ſuch intoxicating potions as Baptiſia Porta has deſcribed, : 
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8 A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. S8cr. XI, XII, 


SUCT- Al. 
Of the power of Melancholy, and how it often ſets on jr one abſurd con- 
ceit upon the Mind, the party in other things being ſober. 
V 7 E have given ſeverall Inſtances of that mighty power there is in 
Y maturall Cauſes to work upon. and unavoidably to change our 
Imagination, We will name ſomething now more generall, whoſe nature 
notwithſtanding is ſo various and Yertumnu-like, that it will ſupply the 
place of almoſt all particulars, and that is Melancholy; of which Ariſtotle 
gives witneſſe, that according to the ſeyerall degrees and tempers thereof 
men vary wonderfully in their conſtitutions, it making ſome flow and 
ſottiſh, others wild, ingenious and amorous, prone to wrath and luſt, 
others it makes more eloquent and full of diſcourſe, others it raiſes up 
Ariſtor, Pro- even tO madnefſle and Enthu/iaſme : and he gives an example of one Ma- 
blem, {et. 39: 7acus a Poet of Syracuſe, who never verified ſo well as when he was in 
Nia his diſtracted fits, 

But it is moſt obſervable in Melancholy when it reaches to a diſeaſe, 
that it ſets on ſome one particular abſurd imagination upon the Mind fo 
faſt, that all the evidence of Reaſon to the contrary cannot remove it, the 
parties thus affected in other things being as ſober and rationall as other 


Sennerr. Medi- . men. And this is ſo notorious and frequent, that Aretews, Sennert ms 


—_— and other Phyſicians define Melancholy, trom this very Effect of it. 


SECT.-'X1, 


Several Examples of the. foregoing Obſervation, 


Riſtotle affords us no Examples of this kind ;_ others do, Democritme 
/ Junior, as heis pleaſed to ſtyle himſelf, recites ſeverall Stories out of 
| Authours to this purpoſe, As out of Lawrentiwe one concerning a French 
Poet, who ufing in a feaver Unguentwm populeum to anoint his temples 
to conciliate ſleep, took ſuch a conceit againſt the ſmell of thac ointment, 
chat for many yeares after he imagined every one that came near him to 
ſent of it; and therefore would let no man talk'with him bur aloof off, 
nor would he wear any new clothes, becauſe he fancied they (melt of that 
ointment : bur in all ather things he was wiſe and ditcreet, and would 
, talk as ſenfiblyas other men, F311 
Another he has of a Gentleman of Limoſ6n ( out off Anthony Yerduer ) 
who was perſwaded he had but one leg, affrighted into that conceic by 
having that part ſtruck by a wild Boar, otherwiſe a men well in his wits. 
A third he hath our of Platerws, concerning a Countreyman of his, 
who by chance having falleninto a pit where Frogs and Frogs-ſpawn was, 
and having ſwallowed down a little of the water, was afterward ſo fully 
perſwaded that there were young Frogs in his belly, that for many yeares 
following he could not rectifie his conceit, He berook himſelf to the ſtudy 
- of 


Secr. XII. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſn. 


' of Phyſick for ſeven yeares together to find a cure for his diſeaſe : He 


too near E 
Not much unlike to this is that of a Baker of Ferrar4, that thought he 


T 
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travelled alſo in Italy, France and Germany, to confer with Phyſicians 
abour it, and meeting with Platerus conſulted him with the reſt; He fan- 
cied the crying of his guts to be the croaking of the Frogs , and when 


| Platerus would have deceived him by putting live Frogs into his excre- 


ments that he might think he had voided them and was cured, his skill in 
Phyſick made that trick ineffeuall. For ſaving this one vain conceit, 
the man was, as he reports, a learned and prudent man, | 

We will adde onely a fourth out of Lawrentius, which is of a Noble- 
man of his time, a man of reaſon and diſcretion in all other things, ſaving 
that he did conceit himſelf made of glafſe; and though heloved tobe 
viſited a his friends, yet had a ſpeciall care that they ſhould not come 
Um, for fear they ſhould break him. 


was compos'd of butter, and therefore would not fit in the Sun nor come 
near a hre, for fear he ſhould be melred, 

It would be an infinite task to ſer down all at large, Sennertus has 
given ſome hints of the variety of this diſtemper, remitting us to Schen- 
ckins, Marcell, Donatus, Foreſtus and others for more full Narrations, 
Some, ſaich he, are vexed and tormented with the fear of death, as 
thinking they have committed ſome crime they never did commit; ſome 
fancy they are eternally damned; nay they complain that they are already 
tormented with hell-firez others take themſelves to be a dying, others 
imagine themſelves quite dead, and therefore will not eat 5 others fear 
that the heavens will fall upon them , others dare not clinch their hands 
for fear of bruiſing the world betwixt their fiſts ; ſome tancy themſelves 
Cocks, ſome Nighringales, ſome one Animal, ſome another ; ſome en- 
tertain conference with God or his Angels, others conceit themſelves 
bewitched, or that a black man or Devil perpetually accompanies them 
ſome complain of their poverty , others fancie themſelyes perſons of 
honour, Dukes, Princes, Kings; Popes, and what not? Much to this 
purpoſe may you ſee in Sennertxs, and more in Democrit us jun1or, 
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SECT, XIII, 


A ſeaſonable application of the foregoing Examples for the weakning 
4 of the authority of bold Enthaſiuſts. 


THAT which is moſt obſervable & moſt uſefull for the preſent matter 
_* in hand is, That notwithſtanding there is ſuch an enormous lapſe 
of the Phanſy and Judgement in ſome oxe thing, yet the party ſhould be 
of a ſound mind in a4 other, according to his naturall capacities and abili- 
ties z whichall Phyſicians acknowledge to be true, and areready to make 
good by innumerable Examples, W hich I conceive to be of great mo» 
ment more throughly to conſider, 
I do not mean how it may come to paſle ( for that we have already 
declared ) but what excellent uſe it may be of for to prevent that _ 
_ 2 3 an 


Medicin. Pra- 
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A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. . S & © T. X1V, XV. 
* And ordinary Sophiſme which impoſes opon many, who, ifan Enthuſiaſt 
ſpeak eloquently, and it may be rationally and piduſly ( you may be fure 
* 2e4louſly and fervently enough, and with the greateſt confidence can be 
imagined ) are {o credulous that, becauſe of this viſible drefle of fuch 
laudable accompliſhments, they will believe him even in that which is nor 
onely not probable, but vain and fooliſh, nay ſometime very miſchievous 
and 1mpious to believe; as, That the party is immediately and extraor- 
dinarily inſpired of God, That he 1s a ſpecial Meſſenger ſent by him , the 
laſt and beſt Prophet, the holy Ghoſt come in the fleſh, and ſuch like ſtuff as 
this : which has been ever and anon ſet on foot in all ages by ſome En- 
thuſ1aſt or other. , 
Amongſt whom I do not deny. but there may be ſome who for the 
main practical light of Chriſtianity might have their judgments as con- 
| ſiſtent, as thoſe Melancholifts above named had in the ordinary pruden- 
riall affairs of the world : Bur as for this one particular of being ſuper- 
naturally inſpired, of being the laft Prophet, the laſt Trumpet, the Angel in 
the midfſt of Heaven with the Eternall Goſpel in his hand, the holy Ghoſt in- 
corporated, God come 10 judgement, and the like, this certainly in them is 


as true, but farre worſe, dotage, then to tancy a mans ſelf either a Cock 
or Zull, when it is plain to the ſenſes of all that he is a May, 
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SECT: X4+Vo :-- 
That the cauſality of Melancholy in this diſtemper of Enthuſiaſm 


more eaſily traced then in other Extravaeancies, © 


BVi it being of ſo weighty a concernment, TI ſhall not ſatisfie my ſelf 
in this more general account of Enthuſiaſm, that it may very well be 
reſolved into that property of Melancholy whereby men become to be de- 
lirous in ſome one point, their judgement ſtanding untouched: in others, 
For I ſhall eaſily turther demonſtrate that the very nature of Mebencholy is 
ſuch, that it may more fairly and plauſibly tempt a man into ſuch conceits 
of Inſpiration and ſupernaturall light from God, then it can poſſibly do 


into thoſe more extravagant Cconceits of being Glaſle, Butter, a Bird, a 
Beaſt, or any ſuch thing, 


Sx KY 2. 


Melancholy a pertinacious and religious complexion, 


OR beſides that which is moſt generall of all, that Melancholy enclines 

a man very itrongly and peremptorily to either believe or misbelieve 

a thing ( as is plain in that paſſion of S»ſþ:ci0n and Fealouſie, which upon 

little or no occaſion will winne ſo full aſſent of the Mind, that ic will 
engage a man ro at as vigorouſly as 1t he were certain that his jealouſies 

were true ) 1t 1s very well known that this Complexion is the moſt Rel; 


£101us 
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Secr.XVID 4 brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


21045 complexion thar is, and will be as nacurally ramperiag with Divine 


matters ( though in no better lighr then that of her own) as Apes and 
Monkies will be imitating the actions and manners of Men, 

Neither is there any true ſpiritual Grace from God but this mere 
natural conſtitution, according to the ſeveral rempers and workings of 
ir, will not onely reſemble, bur ſometimes ſeem to eutfirip, by reaſon of 
the fury and excefs of it, and that not onely in A&7ons, but very ordina- 
 rily in Eloquence and Expreſſions , as if here alone were to be had thar 
lively ſenſe and underſtanding of all holy things, or at leaſt as it there 
were no other ſtate to be parallel'd to it, 

The event of which muſt be, if a very great meaſure of the true Grace 
of God does not intervene , that ſuch a Melancholift as this muſt be very 
highly puffed up, and nor onely fancy himſelf znſp:red, bur believe him- 
ſelf ſuch a ſpecial piece of Light and Holineff that God has ſent into the 
world, that he will take upon him to reform, or rather annull, the very 
Law and Rel;zion he is born under, and make himſelf nor ar all inferiour 
co either Waſps or Chriſt, though he have neither any ſound Reaſon nor 
viſible Mzracle to extort belief. 
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Sect. XVI. 


That men are prone to ſuſpett ſome ſpecial preſence of God or of a 
Supernatural power in whatever # Great or'Vehement, 


UT this is ſtill too general , we ſhall yet more paiticularly point 
ont the Cauſes of this Impoſtare. Things that are great or vehe- 
ment, People are ſubje& to ſuſpet they riſe from ſome Supernatural 


_ cauſe; inſomuch that the Wind cannot be more then ordinarily high, 


but they are prone to imagine the Devil raiſed it , nor any ſore Plague or 

Diſeaſe, but God in an extraordinary manner to be the Authour of ir. 
So rude Antiquity conceiv'd a kind of Divinity in almoſt any thing 
that was extraordinarily great, Whence ſome have worſhipped very call 
Trees, others large Rivers, ſome a great Stone or Rock, otherſome high 
and vaſt Mountains; whence the Greeks confound great and holy in 
that one word iepes., that ſignifies both ; and the Hebrews by the Ce- 
dars of God, the mountains of God, the Spirit of God, anc the like, under- 
ſtand high Cedars, great Mountains, and a mighty Spirit or Wind, We 
may adde alſo what: is more familia, how old Women and Nurſes 
uſe to tell little Children when they ask concerning the Mooz, pointing 
at it with their fingers, 'that it is God's Candle , becauſe it is ſo great a 
Light in thenight, All which are arguments or intimations, that mans 
nature is very prone to ſuſpect ſome ſpecial preſence of God in any thing 

that is great Or vehement, | 

Whence it is a ſtrong temptation with a Melancholiſt when he feels a 
ſtorm of devotion or zeal come upon him like a mighty wind , his 
heart being full of affetion, his head pregnagt with clear and ſenſible 
repreſentations , and his mouth flowing and' ſtreaming with fit and 
| - powerfull 
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blem, ſeft.zo. 


 fional hear; as inde our of an e&olipils applied to the 


werfall expreffions, ſuch as would- aſtoniſh an ordinary Auditorie to 
ear, it is, I ſay, aſhrewd tempration to him to think that it is the 
very Spirit of God that then moves ſupernarurally in him ; whenas all that 
exceſle of zeal and affection and fluency of words is moſt palpably to be 
reſolved imo the power of Melancholy, which is a kind of #aturall inchria- 
And that there is nothing better then Natwre in it, it is evident both 
from the experience of good and diſcreet mea, who have found them- 
ſelves ſtrangely vary in their zeal, devotion and elocucion, as Melancholy 
has been more or lefſe predominant in them : and alfo from what all may 
obſerve in thoſe that have been wicked, mad and blaſphemous, and yer 
have ſurpaſſed in this miſtaken gift of Prayer ; as is notorious in Hacker, 
who was ſobeſorted with a conceit of his own zeal and eloquence, that 
he fancied himfalf the woly Ghoſt. 


ce, 
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Sect. XVIL 


The miſtake of heated Melancholy for holy Zeal and the Spirit 
of God, 


ND when men talk ſo much of the Spirit, if they take notice what 
they ordinarily mean by i, it is nothing elſe buc a ſtrong and impe- 
tuous motion whereby they are zealoufly and fervently carried in matters 
of Religion: ſo that Ferwour, Zeal and « infor is in effect all one. Now 
no Complexion is ſo hot as Melancholy when it is heated, being like 
boiling water,as Ariſtotle obſerves('Eay mayws Frpugrly, af coor, orc) 
ſo that it tranſcends the flame of fire; or it is like heated Rone or iron 
when they are red hor, tor they are then more hot by far then a burning 
Coal, We ſhall omit here to play the Grammarian, and to take notice 
how well Ariftotle's To Czov ſuites with the very word zeale of which we 
ſpeak ; bur ſhall caſt our eyes more carefully upon the things them- 
ſelves, and parallel out of the ſame Philoſopher what they call Spirit, to 


Ariſtor, Pre- What he afhrms to be contained in Melancholy. "O Te ups 2 1% E201 1 
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The Spirit then that wings the Zzthufsaſt in ſuch a wonderful man- 
ner, is nothing elſe but that Flatulency which is in the Aelancholy com- 
plexion,and riſes our of the Hypochondriacel humour rag ſome occa- 

re. Which fume 
mounting into the Head, being firſt actuated and ſpirited and ſomewhat 
refined by the warmth of the Heart, fills the Mind with variety of 1»»a- 
etnations, and ſo quickens and inlarges I»vention, that it makes the Ex- 
thuſ;iaft toadmiration fivext and eloquent, he being 2s it were drunk with 
new wine drawn from that Cellar of his own that lies ia the loweſt re- 
gion of his Body, though he benort aware of it , but takes it to be pure 
Nedar, and thoſe waters of life thatſpring from above. 47iftotle makes 
a long Paralleliſm betwixt the nature and effects of Wine and Melan- 
#holy, to which both Fernelias and Sexnertas do refetre. 


SECT, 


DS KCT. XVIII, XIX. A brief Diſcow'ſe of Enthuſiaſm : 


SECT. XVII. 
The Ebbs and Flowes of Melancholy « further Cauſe of Enthubaſin, 


BY? this is not all the advantage that Melancholy affords towards 
Enthaſiaſme, thus unexpectedly and ſuddenly to ſurpriſe the Mind 
with ſuch vehement fits of Zeal, ſuch ſtreams and torrents of Floquence 
in either exhorting others to piety, or in devotions towards God ; bur it 
addes a greater weight of belief that there is ſomething Supernatural in 
the buſineſs, in that the ſame Complexion diſcovers it ſelf to them thar 
lie under it in ſuch contrary Effects, T 5 

For as it is thus vehemently ho, ſo itis as ſtupidly cold; whence the 
Melancholiſt becomes faithleſſe, hopeleffe, heartlefle, and almoſt wic- 
lefſe. Which #bbs of his Conſtitation muſt needs make the overflowing 
of it ſeem more miraculous and ſupernatural, Burt thoſe cold and abject 
firs ofhis make him alſo very ſenſibly and winningly Rhetorical, when 
he ſpeaks of diſconſolation , deſertion , humility, mortification, and the 
like, as ifhe were truely and volnntarily carried through ſuch things . - 
whenas onely the fatal neceſfity of his Complexion has violently drag'd 
him through the mere ſhadows and refemblances of them. 

But he finding himſelf afterwards beyond all hope or any ſenſe or pre- 
ſage of any power in himſelf lifted aloft again, he does nor donbt that any., 
thing leſs was the cauſe of this nnexpected joy and triumph chen the im- 
medure arme of God from heaven that has thus exalted him , when ir is 
nothing indeed but a Paroxyſme of Melancholy, which is like the breaking 
out ofa flame after a long ſmoaking and reeking of new rubbiſh laid 
upon the fire, But becauſe ſuch rerurns as thefe come not at ſet times, 
nor make men fick. but rather delight them, rhey chink there is ſome- 
thing divize therein, and that it is not from Natural cauſes, 
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SECT. > 6% 0, 


The notorious mockery of Melancholy in reference to Divine love, 


*: Here is alſo agother notorions Mockery in this Camplexion, Nature 
z confidently avouching her felf to be God, whom the Apoltle calls 
Love, 2s if it were his very Eſſence ; whenas indeed ir is here noching 
elſe but #elancholy that has put on the garments of an Angel of light, 
Thereis nothing more true then that Love is the fulfiling of the Law, 
and the higheſt Perfedion that is competible to the Soul of man, and thar 
11s alſo is ſoplain and unavoidable, that a man may be in a very high 
degree mad, and yet not failro aſſent unto it, Nay, I dare ſay, Melan- 
choly itſelf would be his monitour to re-mind him of it, if there were any 
poſſibility that he ſhould forget ſo manifeſt and palpable a Truth, 
For the ſenſe of Love ar large is eminently comprehended 1in-the 


temper of the Melancholiſt, Melancholy and Wine being of ſo near a nature 
T 4 ONE 


A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. SE CT. XX. 


Ariſtor, Pri- 


blem. (ef. 30. 


Problem, 
ſc.30. 


one to the other, Tlowti 5 12171145 0 oivO-, But Wine makes men amorous ; 
which the Philoſopher proves, in that a manin wine will kifſe ſuch per- | 
ſons as a ſober man would ſcarce touch with a pair of tongs, by reaſon of 
theirage and uglineſſe, And afſuredly it was the fumes of Melancho 9 


[ 
that infatuated the fancie of a late new-fangled Relig70niff, when he at (0 


kindly by a Gipſte under an hedge, and put his hand into her boſomein a 
fit of devotion, and vaunted afterwards of it as 1t it had been a very pions 


and meritorious action, | 


—— WT CCC — 


ILCT. XX; 


That Melancholy partakes much of the Nature of Wine, and from what 
complexion Poets and Enthuſiaſts ariſe , and what the difference is be- 
twixt them. = | 


RUT now that Melancholy partakes much of the nature of jyi»e, he 

evinces from that it is ſo ſþ:ritous; and that it is ſo ſþrritows, from 
that it is ſo ſpumeonus : and that Melaxcholy is flatwous or ſpiritous, he ap- 
peals to the Phyſicians, 0! 7@ mdjuamdn ma3yn & waryord pe peAgy- 
yoAng Pao #9. | 

Wherefore the Philoſopher aflignes another companion to Yenus 
beſides the plump youth Bacchus which the Poets beſtow upon her, 
who, though more ſeemingly ſad, bios will prove as faithfull an attendanr 
as that other, and this is Melancholy, Kai ot peAayyoAnet of mAtigut 
Aayvel Holy, 6, T6 8 aPppodioiaopgs md amod1c. 

Now beſides this Flatwlencie thar ſolicits to luſt, there may be ſuch a 
due daſh of Sanguine inthe Melancholy, that the Complexion may prove 
ſtupendiouſly enraviſhing. For that more ſluggiſh D#lcor of the blood 
will be ſometime ſo quickned and aQtuated by the fierceneſſe and ſharp- 
neſſe of the »/elancholy humour { as the fulſomneſle of Sugar is by = 
acrimony of Limons ) that ic will afford farre more ſenſible pleaſure ; 
and all the imaginations of Lowe, of what kind ſoever, will be farre more 
lively and vigorous, more piercing and rapturous, then they can bein 
pure Sanguine it (elf, FL, 

From this Complexion are Poets, and the more highly-pretending Ex- 
thuſiaſts : Betwixt whom this is the great difference, That a Poet is an 
Enthuſiaſt in jeſt, and an Enthuſiaſt isa Poet in good earneft ; Melancholy 
prevailing ſo much with him, that he takes his no better then Poeticall 
firs and figments for divine Inſpiration and reall Truth, | 4 


Sper.XXI Abrief Dinrſe of Brnfſn : 


, RE Tre XX 


T hat 4 certain Doſis of Sanguine mixt with Melancholy « the Spirit 
that. uſually inſpires Enthuftaſts, made ad. "ry by a large Induttion of 
Examples, 


Be? chat it 15a mere naturall flatzozs and ſpiritous temper with a 

proportionable Dojs of Sanguine added to their Melancholy, not the 
pare, $pzrit of God, that thus inacts them, is plainly to be diſcovered nor 
onely in their languace, which is very ſweet and melting, as if ſugar-plums 
lay under their tongue, but from notorious circumſtances of their lives, 


.- Andin my apprehenſion it will be a ſufficient. pledge of this Truth, if we 


ſer before our eyes thoſe that have the moſt highly pretended to the Spi- 
rit, and that have had thegreateſt power to delude the people. 

For thar that Pride and tumour of mind whereby they are ſo confi- 
dently carried out to profeſs, as well as to conceive, fo highly of them- 
ſelves, that noleſſe Title muſt ſerve their turns then that of God, the 
Holy Ghoſt or Paraclet, the Meſi1as, the laſt and chiefeſt Prophet, the Tudre 
of oh quick and the dead, and the like; that all this comes from Melan- 
choly is manifeſt by a lower kind of working of that Complexion, 

For to begin with the. firſt of theſe Impoſtours, Simon Mazus, Who 
gve out that he was God the Father, he prov'd himſelf ro be but awret- 
Ched lecherous man by chat inſeparable companion of his, 7/elena, whom 
he called Selexe,: and affirmed to be one of the Divine powers, when ſhe 
was no better then a lewd Strumpet. 

There was alſo one Menander a. Samaritan, that vaunted himſelf to be 
the Saviour .of the world, a maintainer of he ſame licentious and impure 
opinions with Sz. .. | 

Montanus:profeſſed himſelſte, be the Spirit of God; 'but that it was 
the Spirit of Melaprholy:that beſonted him, his two Drabs, Priſca and 
Maximilla, evidently engugh declare, who are ſaid to leave their own 
husbands to follow him. We might adde a third , one 9uintilla, 4 
woman of no better fame, and an intimate acquaintance of the other two, 
from whence the Montanifts were alſocalled 2uintillians. 

Manes alſo held himſelfto be the true Paraclet, bur left a Sect behind 
him indoQrinated in all licentious and filthy principles. 

Mahomet, more ſucceſsful then any, the laſt and chiefeſt Prophet that 
ever came into the world.,'( if you will believe him ) that he was Melaz- 
cholick his Epileptical firs are one argument. ;. and. his permiflfon of plu- 
rality.of wives and concubines, his Jaſcivious deſcriptions of the joyes of 
Heaven or Paradiſe, another, 

But I muſt confefle 1 do much doubt whether he took himſelf to be a 
Prophet or no; for he ſeems to me rather a pleaſant witty companion and 
ſhrewd Politician, thena mere Enthuſiaſt ; and to wiſe, as'not to venture 
his credit or ſucceſs upon mere Concelts of his own, bur he builds upon 
the weightieſt principles of the Religion of Jews and Chriſtians : ſuch 
as, That God is the Creatour and Governour of "y WI, That there are 
Angells 


-” 


2 brief Diſcourſe of | Enthuſiaſm. SECT. XXI- 


Anzells and Spirits, That the Soul of man «© Immortall, and That there is 
4 Fndgement and an everlaſting Reward to come afier the natural death of 
the Body, So that indeed Mahemetiſm ſeems but an abuſe of certain 
Principles of the doctrine of Moſes and Chriſt to a Political deſign, and 
therefore in it ſelt far to be preferred before the vain and idle Exths- 
ſiaſms of David George; who yet was (o highly conceited of his own light, 
that he hoped to put Mahomet's noſe out of joynt, giving out of himſelf 
that he was the aft and chiefeft Prophet, whenas lefr to the intoxication 
of his own Melancholy and Sanguine , he held neither Heaven nor Hell, 
neither Reward nor Puniſhment atter this life, neither Devil nor Aneel,nor 
the Immortality of the Sou! , but though born a Chriſtian, yet hedid 

Mahometize in this,that he alſo did indulge plarality of wives, 


It ſhould ſeem that ſo dark and fulſome a daſh of Blood there was 


mixed with his Melancholy, that though the one made him a pretended 


See my Expla- 
nation of The 
Myſtery of 
Godlineſs, 
Book Fs, ch.8. 
alſo Book 6. 
chap.17. 


Prophet, yet the other would not ſuffer him to entertain the leaſt preſage 
of any thing beyond this mortal life, 

He alſo that is ſaid to 1nfiſt in his ſteps, and talks ſo magnificently of 
himſelf, as if he was come to judge both the quick and the dead, by an 
injudicious diſtorting and forcing of ſuch plain ſubſtantial paſſages of 
Scripture as aſſure us of the Exiſtence of Angels and Spirits and of a Life 
to come, bears his condemnation in himſe]f, and proclaims to all the 
world that he is rather a Prieſt of Yenws, or a mere Sydereal Preacher out 
of the {weetneſs and powerfulneſs of his own natural Complexion, then « 
true Prophet of God, or a friend of the myſtical Bride-groom Chrift Feſus ; 


to whole very perſon, as to her Lord and Sovereigne\ the Church his 
Spoule doth owe all reverential love and honour, 


But ſuch bloated and high-ſwoln Enthaſiaſts, that- are ſo big in the 
conceit of their own inward worth , have little either ſenſe or belief of 
this duty, but fancy themſelves either equal or ſuperiour to Chriſt z whom 


' notwithſtanding God has declared Supreme Headover Men and Angels. 


And yet they would disthrone him, and ſer up themſelves, though they 
can ſhew no Title but anunſound kind of popular Eloquence, a Rhapſo- 
die of flight and ſoft words , rowling and ſtreaming Tautologies, which 
if they at any time bear any true ſenſe with them, it is but what every or- 
dinary Chriſtian knew before; but what they oft inſinuate by the bye, 
is abominably falſe, as ſure as Chriſtianity it ſelf is true. 

Yet ſuch topperies as theſe ſeem fine things to the heedleſs and pu- 
fillanimous : but ſurely Chriſt will raiſe ſuch a diſcerning ſpirit in his 
Church, that by Evidence and conviction of Reaſon, not by Force or 
external power , ſuch Mock-prophets and falſe Mef;aſes as theſe will be 
diſcountenanced and hiſled off of the ſtage z nor will there be a man that 
knows himſelf to be a Chriſtian that will receive them. 
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S = © T. XXIL, XXII, XXIV. 4 brief Diſcuaſe of Fnthuſtuſm, 


F 


SE c T. XXII. 
More examples fo the ſame purpoſe. 


VVE- have, Ithink, by a ſufficient Induction diſcovered the Condi- 
Y V tion and Caxſes of this myſterious mockery of Enthuſiaſtical 
Love 1n the higheſt workings of it , and ſhewa how it is but in effe& a 
Natural Complexion, as very often Religiows Feal in general is diſcovered 
fo be: As is alſo obſervable from the tumaicuous Anabaprifts in Ger- 
many ; for amongſt other things that they contended tor, this was not 
the leaſt, ro wit, 4 freedowe to have many Wives, So that it ſhould ſeem 
that for the moſt part this Religious beat in men, as it ariſes merely 
from Nature, is like Aurum fulminans , which though it flie upward 
we hes. the greateſt force when ir is fired is found to goe down- 
ward, 


This made that religious Se& of the Beguardi conceit that it was a 


| finto kiſs a woman, bur none ar all to lie with her. The ſame furniſh'd 


Carpocrates and Apelles, two bufie Sectaries in their time, the one with 


| his Marcellina, the other with his Philumena, to ſpend their luſt upon. 
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SECT, XXIII. 
of Enthuſiaſtical Foy. ; 
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UT enough of this. Neareſt to this Znthsſraſtical afteftion of Lowe 

is that of Foy and Triumph of Spirit, that Emhaſiaſts ate ſeveral 
times atuated withall ro their own great admiration. But we have al- 
ready intimated the near affinity berwixt Melancholy and Wine, which 
chears the heart of God and Man, as is (jd inthe Parable. And affuredly 


Melancholy, that lies at firſt ſmoaringin the Hear and'Blood, when Heat 


has overcome it ( it conſiſting of ſuch ſolid particles, which chen are put 


' upon motion and agitation ) 15 more ſtrong and vigorous then any thing 


ſe that moves in the Blood and Spirits, and comes very near to the 


natureof the higheſt Cordialls that are. Which Arifotle alſo witneſſes, Problen. 
aſſerting that Melancholy while it is cold cauſes ſadneſs and deſpondetcy of {*#3*: 


minde, but. once heated, nmol; 2 Tas per wks ouIwjuns, Ecſtaſits and 
Raptures with triumphant joy and ſinging. OD 


CC 
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SECT. XXIV. 
Of the myſtical Allegories of Enthufiafts, | 
Here are Three delufjoss yet behinde, which, becauſe they come inco 
-4 my memory, I will got omitto (peak of, viz, Myſtical Interprets- 
tions of Scripture, Quakings, and Viſions; all which arecafily reſolved 


into 


: 
- 
[ 
Z 
? 
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4 brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. St © T. XXV. 


into Effe#s of Melancholy, For as for the fiiſt, we have already ſhewn 


that Melancholy, as well is Wine, makes a man Rhetorical or Poetical y 
and that Genivs how fanciful it is, and full of Alluſfions anc Metaphors 
and fine reſemblances, every one' knows, And what greater matter 1s 


there in applyirg Moral and Spiritual meanings to the Hiſtory of the Bible, 


then to the Hiſtory of Nature ? and there is no Rhetorician nor Poer bur 
does that perpetually, - Or how much eaſter isit to make a Story to ſet. 
out a Moral meaning, then to- apply a Moral ſenſe to ſuch Stories as are 
already a foot And. for the forfner, «ſop was old excellent at it 
without any ſuſpicion of Inſþ iration ;, and the latter Sir Francs Baton has 
admirably well performed in his Sapientia Yeterum, without any ſuch pe- 
culiar or extraordinary illapſes of a*dipite Spirit into him, a buſineſs, 1 
dare ſay, he never dreamt of, and any man that underſtands him will 
willingly be his Compurgatour. FEE 


r_—_ 


SEO: AXY, 


of Quaking, and of the Quakers. 


ND for 9uakine, which deluded ſou's take to be an infallible fien 
they are inactuared by the Spirit of God, that it way be onely an 
Effect of their Melancholy is apparent; For none have ſo high Paſſions as 
Melancholiſts; and that Fear, Love or Yeneration in the height will cauſe 
oreat Trembling, cannot be denied ; and to theſe Paſſions none are any 
thing nigh ſo obnoxious as thoſe of the Melancholy Complexion , becauſe 
of the deepneſs of their reſentments and apprehenſions. CN 
T hat Fear cauſes Trembling there is nothing more obvious : and it is 
as true of Love, which the Comedian has judiciouſly noted in that-paſſage 
where Phedria upon the fight of his Thaw, ſpeaking to Parmeno, Tot ws 
tremo, ſaies he, horreoque poſtquam aſpexi hanc, EO 
And for Yeneration, which confiſts ina manner of theſe two mixt to- 
gether, it is a Paſſion that Melancholy men are ſoundly plunged in whe- 
ther they will or no; when they are to make their :ddrefles ro atiy perſon 
of honour or worth, or to goe about ſome ſolemn or weighty * pie 
mance 1n publick, they will quake and tremblelike an Aſpin-leaf 5 ſome 


have been ſtruck filear, others have faln down' to the ground, © * 

And that Phanſy in- other caſes will work upon the Spirits, ind cauſe 
a tumultuous and diſorderly commotion in them,or ſo ſuffocate'the Heart 
that motion will be in a manner quite extinR, & the party fall down dead, 


are things ſo familiarly known, that it is enough onely to mention them. 


Wherefore it is no wonder, the Enthuſiaſt fancying theſe natural Par- 
oxylms with which he is ſurpriſed to be extraordinary Viſits of the 
Deity, and I!lapſes of the holy Ghoſt into his Soul, which he cannot but 
then receive with the higheſt Yexeration imaginable, it is no wonder, I 
ſay, that Fear and Foy and Lowe ſhould make ſuch a confufion jn his 
Spirits, 25 to pur him'into a fir of trembling and quaking. In which caſe 
the Feryour of his Spirits and Heit of Imagination may be wrought up 

ro 
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SEGT.XXVI. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm 


- ro that pitch that it- may amount to a perfe& Epilepſie, as itoftea 


happens 1n that Set they call 2vakers, who undoubtedly are the moſt 
Melancholy Sect that ever was yet in the world. 


_ 


I SECT. NXVL. 
That Melancholy diſpoſes to Apoplexies and Epilepſies. 


A ND that Melancholy it ſelf diſpoſes a man to Apoplexies and Epi 

 lepſies, is acknowledged both by Philoſophers and Phyſicians. For 
what is Narcotical and deads the motion of the Spirits, { it be highly 
ſuch, proves alſo Apople#ical. Beſides, grofſe Vapours ſtopping the Ar- 
terie Carotides and Plexus Choroides, and ſo hindring the recourſe and 


ſupply of Spirits, may doe the ſame, Some would illuſtrate the matter 


from the fumes of Char-coale, that has often made men fall dowa dead, 
But take any or all of theſe, Melancholy is as like to afford ſuch noxious 
vapours asany other Temper whatſoever, And that an Epilepſie may 
ariſe from ſuch like Cauſes, theſe two diſeaſes being ſo near a-kin, as 
Galen writes, 1s very reaſonable z and that the morbifick matter is md- 
paTW Tis vnc wemep dupe, as his Maſter Pelops expreſſes it, it is evident 
from the ſuddain and eaſy diſcuſhon of the fir. 
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SECT. XXVII. 
Of the nature of Enthuſiaſtick Revelations and Viſuons, 

DUT in both theſe-there being a ligation of the outward ſenſes, what- 

ever is then repreſented to the Mind is of the natute of a Dreaz. 


But theſe fits being not ſo ordinary as our naturall ſleep, theſe Dreams 
the precipitant and unskilfnll are forward to conceit to be Repreſen- 


tations ar term and ſapernatural, which they call Revelations ot 


Viſons, of whicht 


ere can be no certainty atall, no more then ofa 
Dream, 


- - o 


% 
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SE CT. XXVIIL. 
of Ecſtaſie ; the nature and cauſes thereof, 


HE mention of Dream? puts me in mind of another Melancholy 
Symptome, which Phyſicians cail Zcftaſe, which is nothing elſe 
but Somnus preter naturam profundut - the Cauſes whereof are none 
other then thoſe of nacacal Sleep, but more.inten(e and exceſſive; the 
Effe# is the deliration of the party after he awakes, for he takes his 
Dreams for true Hiſtories and real Tranſactions, | 
The reaſon whereof, I conceive, is the extraordinary clearneſs and 
| Y fulneſs 


Sennert, Tnſt ie 
tutzon, Medic, 
lib. 3. part. 3, 
(e#.2. cap 6, 


A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm, SECT. XXIX. 


fulneſs of the repreſentations in his ſleep, ariſing from a more perfe& 
privation of all'communion with this outward world ; and ſo there be- 


1ng no interfearings or croſs-ſtrokes of motion from his body ſo deeply 


overwhelmed and bedeaded with ſleep, what the Imagination then puts 
forth of her (elf is as clear as broad day, and the perception of the Soul is 
at leaſt as ſtrong and vigorous as it is at any time in beholding things 


awake. and therefore Memory as throughly ſealed therewith as from the 


ſenſe of any external Object, | FE 
The vigour and clearneſs of theſe Yifons Ciffers from thoſe in ordi- 
nary ſleep, asmuch as the livelineſs of the images let in artificial! into a 
dark room accurately darkned differs from thoſe in one careleſly made 
dark, ſome chinks or creviſes letting in light where they ſhould nor. . 
Bur ſtrength of perception is no ſure ground of tturh : And ſuch 7:ſi- 
ons as theſe, let them be never lo clear, yet they are ſtill inthenarure of 
Dreams, And he that regardeth Dreams, u like him that catcheth at a 


Y ſhadow, or followeth after the wind, as Siracides ſpeaks. 


O_o _—_— 


SECT. XXIX. 


Whether it be in mans power to caſt himſelf into an Enthuſraftich 
Apoplexie, Epilepfie or Ecſtafie, 


V Hether it bein any mans power to fall into theſe Zpilepſies, Apo- 
plexes, or Ecſtaſies when he pleaſes, is neither an uleleſs nor a 
deſperate queſtion: For we may find a probable ſolution from what has 
been already intimated. | 
For the Enthuſiaſt in one of his Melancholy intoxications (which he 
may accelerate by ſolemn filence and intenſe and earneſt meditation 
fiading himſelf therein ſo much beyond himſelf, may conceit it a ſenſible 
preſence of God, and a ſupernatural manifeſtationot the/Divinity, which 
muſt needs raiſe that paſhon of Yeneration and moſt powerful Devotion, 


. which canliſts of Love, Fear and Foy : Which ſingle Paſſions have been 


Jn hi; In: * 


Medicin, lib. 2. 
part 3, {Qt 2. 
caP. 4. Sec allo 
Bodin's M1 47or, 
Daenion, lib, 2. 
CaÞ. 5. 


_ablero kill men or caſt them into atrance, How can they then {if they 


be well tollowed by imagination and deſire in the Enthuſiaſt of anearer 
union with this inward Light ) fail to caſt him into Tremblings, Convul- 
ſons, Apoplexies, Ecſtaſies, and what not ? Melancholy being ſo eafily 
changeable into theſe Symptomes * And it is very probable that this may 
be the condition of ome of thoſe they call Quakers, 

But for S*, Auſ/i#'s African Presbyter ( who was. named Reſftitut us ) 
who by a lamenting voice or mournful tone would be caſt into ſuchan 
Ecſtafie, he is found alone in that, and is hardly imitable, it ariſing from 
{ome proper and peculiar conſtitation of his own, 

That Cardan and. Facius his Father could caſt themſelves when th 
would 1nto an Ecftafie, ] can as eaſily believe as that the Laplanders could, 
and go in my own judgement refer them both to one cauſe, which Sex- 
vert notes that Cardan ſomewhere does intimate concerning his Father 


— 


that he had #aipgra rapedpur* which Tconceive alfoto be the caſe of the 


- WoOrſer 


AF 
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As for thoſe YVifrons that Exmthefraſts ſee waking, v have already re 
ferred their Cauſes to that ſtrength of Imagination in a Melancholy 


Spirit, 


IP CT. AAA, 
: of Enthufiaſtick Prophecy, 


ND for that Ferwosr of mind whereby they are carried out fo con- 

fidently- to foretell things to come, that there is nothing SuperBatur al 
in it may be evidenced, in that either ſome probable grounds, that ordi- 
nary prudence may diſcover, might move them to think this or tha, 
(the vehemency of their. own Melancholy adding that confidence to. their 
preſage as if God himſelf had ſet it upon their Spirit) or elſe in that 
they moſt frequently preſage falſe, and therefore when they foretell true, 
it is juſtly imputed to chance, As a man that dreams a nights, it is a 
hard caſe if in ſo many years dreams he light not on ſome oudverttguny » 
as they are called, ſuch as are plainly and directly true, zaIumep of roma 
BeMoviss banuvyyareotromaws, 25 they that ſhoot oft , may ſometimes 


NO mark , ( as Plutarch ipeaks; ) but 'tis more by luck then good 
Skill, CE Es 


————_——_ 


— TS, RD, 


. g EC Ta XXX1I. 
of the Preſage of 4 mans own heart from a Supernatural impalſe ſenſible 
to himſelf? but unexplicab 


le to others, where it may take place, and that 
#t x not properly Enthuſiaſm, 


ANÞ yet notwithſtanding I humbly conceive, and I hope may doe ſo 
without any ſuſpicion of the leaſt tincture of Fanaticiſm, that there 
may be ſuch a preſage in the ſpirit of a man that is to act in things of 


nakers, 'Bur this kind of E wthuſieſm Ido not mach 
aim at 25 that which is Natural, opt 


very high concerament to * himſelf, and much more if to the publick, as * See Des-Car- 


may bea ſure guide to him , eſpecially if he contiue conſtantly ſincere, 
juſt and pious. For it is not at all improbable but ſuch as ain ver 
publick affairs, in which Providence has a more ſpecial hand, that theſe 
* Agents driving on her deſign may havea more ſpecial affiſtance and 
animation from her : Of which as others have not the ſenſe, ſo neither 
can they imagine the manner of it. And this is the caſe, I think, wherein 
that of Siracides may be verified, That a mans own heart will tell him 
more then ſeven watchmen on an high Tower, But this 1s Exthsſiaſm in the 
better ſenſe, and therefore not ſo proper for our Diſcourſe, who ſpeak 
not of that which is true, but, of that which is a miſtake: the Cauſes 
whereof we having (o fully laid down, we will now conſider the X;ds of 
it, but briefly and onely ſo far forth as ſuits with our preſent purpoſe 
and deſign. 


Y- 2 | Where- 


tes Letter to 
the Princeſs E- 
liFabeth, ou it 
eſt parle du Ges 
nie de Socrate, 
* Prov. 16. 10. 
OG 21.1, 


Ecclus, 37. 14: 
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Whetefore ſerting.aftde all accuricie, we ſhalt content our ſelves to 
diſtribute ir, from the condition of the Perſons in which itrefides, into 
Political and Philoſophical, For Enthuſiaſm moſt-what works' according 


to the natdral Genius of the party ir:doth ſurpriſe, 


un, nr i ne eee 


SECT. XXXII. 
Several Examples of Political Enthuſiaſm, 


—— — O— — 
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V Herefore thoſe whoſe Temper carries them moſt to Polztical af- 
-Y Y' fairs, who love rule and honour, and hayea ſtrong ſenſe of Ci- 
vil rights, Melancholy heating them makes chem ſometimes fancy them- 
ſelves great Princes (atleaſt by divine afſignment ) and Deliverers of the 
people fent from God z, ſuch as were in likelihood the falſe Mefaſes 
that deceived the people of the Jews, as Theadas and that eAgyptian 
Impoſtor, alſo Barchocab, Fonathas, Doſitheus, and ſeveral others, who, 
it's likely, it being the common fame amongſt the Jews that the Meſ7zs 
the Deliverer was: about that time ro come, according to the hear and 
forwardneſs of their own Melancholy, conceited themſelves to be him, 
W hich is the eafter to believe , there being ſeveral Inſtances in Hiſtory 
of thoſe that have fancied themſelves Monarchs, Popes,and Emperours, 
whenas yet they have been'but Foot-boys, Grooms, and Serving-men, 

Whether there might not beas much of Yillany as Melancholy in ſome 
of theſe falſe Mefſiaſes, it it be ſuſpeRed, it will be hard to take off the 
ſuſpicion, But there was a Germaz, in whom we may more ſafely in- 
ſtance, not many years agoe here in Englayvd, He ſtyled himſelf a War- 
riour of God, David the ſecond, and in deep compaſſion of the ſufferings 
of his Countrey would very fain have got ſome few Forces here to carry 
over ; with which he was confident he could have filenced the enemy, 
and ſettled all Germany in peace. 

The man ſeemed to be a very religious man, and a great hater of 
Tyranny and oppreſſion, and very well in his wits to other things ; onely 
he was troubled with this infirmity, that he fancied himſelf that David 
the Prophets foretell of, who ſhould be that peaceable Prince and great 
Deliverer of the Jews, He publiſhed a ſhort writing of his, which I had 
the opportunity of ſeeing, which was full of zeal and Scripture-et- 
quence : I ſaw his perſon in Loxdoy, if he that ſhewed me him was not 
miſtaken, He was a tall proper man, of a good age, but of a very pale 
waſted Melancholy countenance, 

Another alſo of later years I had the hap to meet withall, whoſe diſ- 
courſe was not onely rational, but pious, and he ſeemed to have his wits 
very well about him; nor could I diſcover the leaſt intimation to the con- 
trary, onely he had this flaw, that he conceited that he was by God ap- 
pointed to be that fifth Monarch of which there is ſo much noiſe in this 
age; whichimagination had ſo poſſeſſed him, that he would ſometime 
have his ſervant co ſerve him all in plate and upon the knee, asa very 
learned and religious friend of mine told me afterward, A 


SACT, 
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SECT. XXXII. 


David George his prophecy of his riſing again from the Dead, and 
pz after what manner it was fulfilled, / 


da chin I donot leok upon this man as ſo ſober as the former, 
nor on either as comparable to that David that was born at 
Delph, lived firſt in lower Germany with thoſe of his Sec, after came to 
Baſil, Anno 1544, and theredyed 1556, and was digged up again 1559. 
W herein his prophecy of himſelf was in an ill-fayvoured manner falfilted, 
who, to uphold the fluctuating minds of his followers, whom he would 
have perſwaded that he was immortall, told them at his death, that he 
ſhould rife again within three years, preſaging that of himfelf that he 
denied would ever come to paſle in any one elſe, 


— _ —_——— —_—— — 
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S K CT. AAATV., 
A deſcription of the perſon, manners, and doftrine of David George, 


'F HIS David George, a man of very low parentage, was yet, in the 

judgement of his very enemies, one of notable natural parts, a 
comely perſon to look upon, and of a gracefull preſence, He was alſo 
ſquare of body, yellow-beatded, gray-ey'd bright and ſhining, grave and 
ſedate in ſpeech; in a word, all his motions, geſtures and demeanours 
were ſo decent and becoming, as if he had been wholly compoſed to 
honeſty and godlinefſe, He lived very ſplendidly and magnificently in 
his houſe, and yet without the leaſt ſtir or diſorder, He was a religious 
frequenter of the Church, a liberal reliever of the poor, a comfortable 
viſiter of the ſick, obedient to the Magiſtrate, kind and affable ro all per- 
ſons, diſcreet in all things, very cunning in ſome, as in his cloſenefle and 
reſervednef{ſ&in his Doctrine to thoſe of Bafil, where he liv'd, to whom 
he communicated not one 7ota of it, bur yet he ſedulouſly diſperfed it in 
che further parts of Germany both by Books and Lertersz the main 
Heads whereof you ſhall hear as follows, Do 

1. That the Docrine hitherto delivered by Moſes , the Prophets , 
Chriſt himfelf, and his Apoſtles, is maimed and imperfect, publiſhed onely 
to keep men in a childiſh obedience for a time, till the fulnefſe an! per- 
fection of David George his Dofrine ſhould be communicated to the 
world, which is the onely Doctrine that can make mankind happy, and 
repleniſh them with the (mowledge of God. 

2. That David Georze is the true Chriſt and Meſ;as , the dear Son of 
God, bornnot of the fleſh, bur of the holy Ghoſt and Spirir of Chriſt, 
which God had reſerved in a ſecret place, his Body being reduced to 
nothing, and has infuſed it 'wholly into the Soul of David George. 

3. That this David the Meſi4s is To reſtore" the houſe of 1ſ#ael, and 
re-ere the Tabernacle of God, not by the Crofſe, alittons and death, 
| Y-3 As 
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as the other Meſ6:as ; but by that ſweetneſſe and love and grace that is * 
given to him of his Father, | 

4. That the power of remiſſion of fins is given to this David George, 
and that it is he that is now come to judge the world with the laſt 
Judgement. 

5. That the holy Scriptures, the Sayings and Teſtimonies of the Pro- 
phets, of Chriſt and of his Apoſtles, do all point, if rightly nnderſtood in 


the true myſtery of them, to the glorious coming of David George, who' 


” 


the fleſh. | 

6. That all fin and blaſphemy againſt the Father or the Son may be 
remitted or pardoned; but the fin againſt the holy Ghoſt, that is, againſt 
David George, is never to be remitted, | 

7, That the reſurretion of Chriſt out of the grave , and the reſur- 
reCtion of the dead, is a mere Myſterie or Allegorie. 

8, That Angels and Devils are onely Good men and Evil men, or 


is greater then Chriſt himſelf , as, being born: of the ſpirit, and not of 


their Vertues and Vices. 


9. That Matrimony is free, no obligation, and that no man thereby'is 
confined to one woman ; but that procreation of children ſhall be pro- 
miſcuous or in common to all thoſe that are born again or regenerated by 
the ſpirit of David George, | 

T heſe things are recorded inthe Life and Doctrine of David George, 
publiſhed by the Rector and Univerſity of Baſel 1559.- 


— Py  " 


SECT. AXXN. 


Þ— IRE 1 


The evident Cauſes of that power of ſpeech in David George. 


AS for his own Writings, not a lictle admired by ſome, his moving 
Eloquence, his powerfull animations to the great duties of Godli- 
neſſe, I have already laid down ſuch zatural Principles as they may be 
eaſily reſolved into, without any recourſe to any ſ#pernetural Spirit. 
For a man illiterate, as he was, but of good parts, by conſtant reading of 
the Bible will naturally contra a more winning and commanding Rhero- 
rick then thoſe that are learned; the intermixture of Tongues and of 
artificiall. Phraſes debaſing their ſtyle, and making it ſound more after 
the manner of men, though ordinarily there may be more of God in ic 


then in that of the Exthsſaſt. 


—_—___M_. L +4 n 
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SECT; XXXVLI 


An account of thoſe ſeeming graces in David George, 
J* he may with ſome zeal and commotion of mind recommend to his 
Reader Patience, Pentaliepn, Meekneſs, Brotherly-kindnef,, Equity, 


Diſcretion, Prudence, Self- denial,  Mortification , and the like, there is 


nothing 


# 


4 
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nothing in all this but whar ' his own Sangnine temper may ſuggeſt 
without any inſpiration from God. 
For there is no Chriſtian Yertue to be hamed which concerns manners, 


bur Complexion will afford LESS imitation of it : and therefore they 


anſwering in ſo near ſimilirude one to another, it will be an eafie thing to 
colour over thoſe mere Mock-graces with Scripture Phraſes ; fo that he 
that has but thele complex:onall Yertues and a Scripturall ſtyle, amongſt 
the leſſe skilfall will look like an 4poſile or Prophet, but amongſt the rude 
Multitude he may boaſt himſelf co be what he will, without ſuſpicion or 
contradiction, DE v1 

The moſt unlikely of all theſe imitations is Self-denial, which ſeems 
| abhorrent from a Sanguine temper# But Exthufiaſm is not withour a 

mixture of Melaxcholy, and we are ſpeaking now of Enthuſiaſtick $San- 

guine, in which the "bs Paflions will alfo lodge; and therefore chis 
Self-denial and Mortification may be nothing elſe bur the Sangnine's con- 
flick and viitory over the moſt harſh and fierce Melancholy, = 

And that it is the Reign of Sanguine, notthe Rule of the Spirit, is diſ- 
coverable both from the complexion of the Head of this Se&, as alſo 
from the general diſpoſition of his followers, and that tender love they 
| bear to their own dear carkaſes, who would not, I dare ſay, ſuffer the 
leaſt aching of their lictle fingers by way of external Martyrdome for any 
Religion; and therefore their prudence and diſcretion confiſts moſt in 
juglings, equivocations, and ſlight tergiverſations, peaceable complian- 
ces with any thing rather then to ſuffer in body or goods : which is the 
natural diate of Sanguine triumphant. en 

W hich dominion'yer ſeems far better then the Tyranny of Choler and 
Melancholy , whoſe pragmatical ferocity can neither prove good to it ſelf 
nor juſt to others 3, being prone to impoſe, and as forward to avenge the 
refuſal of every frivolous and impertinent foppery or abhorred falfitie, 


. v 


with inhumane and cruel perſecutions: 


P, - 
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That David George was a man of 4 Sanguine Complexion, 


\TOW that Sanguine was the Complexion of David George, the fore- 
> * going deſcription of his perſon will probably intimate to any Phy- 
ſcognomer. For it is very hard to find an healthy body very comely and 
beautifull, but the ſame proves more then ordinarily venereous and luſt- 
tull, We mighr inſtance in ſeveral botti men and women, Helena, Las, 
Fauſtina, Alcibiades, Iſmael Sophi of Perſia, and Demetrius, who is faid 


to have been of an admirable countenance and majeſtick graceful pre- !ib.. cap.r3. 


ſence, mingled with gravity and benignity, alſo exceeding full of cle- 
mency, juſtice, piety and liberality ; but ſo libidinous and voluptuous, 
that no King was ever to be compared to him. 


V 4 


See Jo.Baptiſt,. 
Ore, de Hues 
man.Phyſiogn, 


SECT.XXXYTIL. 


Further and more ſure Proofs that David George was of 4 is 
| Sanguine Temper, 


RY! two ſurer fignes are yet behind of this Propher's natural Conſti- 
tution, which are, H# denying of a life to come and Exiſtence of An- 


gels or Spirits, and his allowing of plurality or community of Wives, 


: 


4.1, 


"The former whereof I muſt confeſſe-I cannot ſo much impure to any 
thing as toa more luſcious and fulſome mixture of $4ngu7ne itt his Enths- 
fiaftick complexion. For nothing will ſo flake a mans defires, or dead his 
belief of that more Spiritual afid Immaterial ſtate atid condition, as this 
ſweet glut of Blood that ſo thickens and clouds the Spirits, that the Mind 
cannot imagine or preſage any thing beyond the prefent concernment of 
this mortal Body, oo 

And of the latter I think it is acknowledged by all, .that no ſach genu- 


ine cauſe can be aſſigned as this ſame complexion of Sarguine that diſpo- 
fes men ſo ſtrongly tothe love of women, 


— — 


SE CT. AXAIX. 


That it was a dark fulſome Sanguine that bid the trath of the great 
Promiſes of the Goſpel from his eyts, 


V Herefore this gh being overborn by the power of his own 
conſtitution into the misbelief of thoſe great Promiſes of Eternal 


life ſet forth in the Scriprtarg, took the Holy Writers thereof either to 
be miſtaken, or onely to have intended AZegories by what they writ. 
And that Fervosr that he found in himſelf ro Love, and Peace, and Equi- 
ty, and the like, boiling ſo high as to the. driving of him into a perſwa- 
10n that he was i»ſþired, he conceited his misdelief of thoſe precious 
Promiſes of Immortality and Glory in the heavens a ſpecial piece of 78- 
mination alſo, and the ReſwrrecFrom of the dead to be nothing elſe but to 
be raiſed into alike ardency towards ſuch things with himſelf, and to a 
like misbeliet with him of that celeſtial Crown the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, 
And therefore he not being able ro raiſe his mind by faith to heaven, he 
brought heaven ro earth in his vain imagination : W hich was leſs pains 
then Mahomet took, who was fain to walk to the mountain, when he ſaw 
the mountaie' wonld not move to him, > 


SECT, 
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SECT. XL. 


The exad# likeneſs bttwixt David George and the Father of the molleſn j 
Nicolaitans, with the Authour's cenſure of thew both, | 


His is a brief account of David George, whoſe error the Father of 
our modern Nicolaitans did drink in ſo carefully, as if he were 
loarh one drop ſhould ſpill beſide, Never was that in So/omos ſo plainly 
verified inany as in theſe two, As face anſwers toface, ſothe heart of man 
f0man, = 
Wherefore concerning them both I dare protiounce, That though they 
equalized themſelves ro Chriſt , and made themſelves Judges of the 
quick and the dead, yet they were more devoid of true judgment in 
matters of Religion then the meaneſt of fincere Chriſtians: And though 
they have ſo deified or ( as they phraſe it ) begodded themſelves all over, 
I might ſay, bedaubed themſelves with the teigned and counterfeit co- 
lours or paint of high ſwelling words of vanity to amaze the vulgar ; yer 
' they wereintruth mere men, of ſhallow mindes and liquorſome bodies, 
cleaving to the pleaſures of the fleſh, and ſo deeply reliſhing the ſweet of 
this preſent Lite, that all hope or delire of that better was quite extin& in 
them ; and therefore their ſettled and radicate ignorance made them ſo 
Epthuſiaſtically confident in their own errour, 


ht. 


SneET, NET 


A ſeaſonable Advertiſement in the wry þ of them that are unawares taken 
with ſuch Writers; as alſo a further confirmation that Enthuſtaſtick 
madneſs may conſiſt with ſobriety in other matters, | 
UT that my zeal to the Truth may not turn to the injury of any, I 

cannot paſs by this Advertiſement ; That this poiſon we ſpeak of is 
ſo ſubrilly conveyed and filently ſuppoſed in the reading theſe writings, 
that a good man and a true Chriſtian may be eaſily carried away into an 
approbation of them without any infection by them (as not minding what 
they imply or drive at ) or yer any defe&ion from the main Principles of 

Chriſtianity : and indeed by how much the heat ſeems greater toward 

the higheſt perfection of Holineſs, the Reader is made the more ſecure of 

the Writer's ſoundnels in the main Effentials of Religion, though it be 
far otherwiſeat the bottome, | 
For Madneſs and Melancholy drive high, and we have prov'd by divers 

Inſtances that a man may be moſt ridiculouſly and abſurdly wild in ſome 

one thing, and yer ſound and diſcreet inthe reſt ; as Gazews handſomely 

ſets it out ina ſtory of an old man that conceiced himſelf God the Father, 

And Acoſts verifies it in a true ae of his own knoiyledge concerning a 

_ certain learned and venerable Profeſlor of Divinity in the Kingdome of 
Pers, whom he doth affirm to have been as perteRly in his _ &: - 
oundnels 
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ſoundneſs of brain, as himſelf was at that time when he wrote the Narra- 


tions which being ſomething long, I ſhall tranſcribe only wha preciſely 


makes to my purpoſe. 


This Perwwien Docor would ſadly and ſobarly.affirme that he ſhould 
be a King, yea'and a Pape too, the Apoſtolical See. being tranſlated to 


thoſe parts ; as alſo that holineſle was granted unto him above all An- 


_ gels and heavenly hoſts, and above all Apoſtles ,, yea, that God made 


prgfer- unto him of Hypoſtatical ynion, but that he refuſed to accept of ir. 


Moreover that he was appointed to be Redeemer of the world as to 


matter, of Efficacy, which Chriſt, he (aid, had been no further then to 


Sufficiency onely. That all Eccleſiaſtical eſtate was to be abrogared, and 


* Dr, Mcric 
Caſaubon's 
Treati(e con- 
cerning En- 


thuſialm,chap. 3. 


that he would make new Laws, plain and eaſy, by which the reſtraint of 
Clergy-men from Marriage fhould be taken away, and multitude of 
Wives allowed, andall neceſſity of Confeſhonayoided, Which things he. 
did maingain before the Judges of the Inquiſition with that earneſtneſs 


'and confidence, with fo many and fo large citations our of the Prophets, 


Apocalyps, Pſalmes, and other books , with ſuch unexpected Appli- 
cations and Allegorical interpretations of them, that the Auditory knew 
not whether they ſhould laugh more at his fancy, or admire his memory, 
But himfelf was fo well aſſured of the matter, that nothing but death 
could quit him of the delirium, For he dyed a Martyr to this piece of 
madneſs of his, to the eternal infamy of his Judges, who were either fo 
unwiſe, as not to know that Melancholy may make a man delirous as to 
ſome one particular thing, though his Intelle&uals be ſound in others; 
or elſe ſo cruel and barbarous, as to murder a poor diſtraſted man, The ' 
ſtory you may read more at large in a late * Treatiſe concerning Enthu- 
fiaſme. | 

W hat I have tranſplanted hither, is further to evidence the truth of 
what Phyſicians ſay of Melancholy, that it may onely befool the Under- 
ſtanding in ſome one point, and leave it ſound in the reſt ; asalſo to con- 
firm what I did above obſerve, that Enthuſraſts for the molt part are in- 
roxicated with vapours from the loweſt region of their Body, as the 
Pythiz of old are conceived to have been inſpired through the power of 
certain exhaJations breathed from thoſe caverns they had their receſs in, 


| For what means this bold purpoſe of contriving a new law for plurality 


of Wives amongſt Chriſtians, but that his judgment was overclouded by 
e venereous fumes and vapours? 


SECT. X L11. 


_ of Philoſophical Znthufiaſm, 


THAT other kinde of Enthuſiaſm I propounded was Philoſophical, be- 
cauſe found in ſuchas are of a more Speculative and Þ zloſophical 


complexion. And Melancholy here making them prone to Relicin and 
devotion, as well as to the curious Contemplation of things, theſe na- 
eural motions and aftecions towards God may drive them to a belief 


that 


( 


4 Ss c r. XLIM, XLIV. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


that he has a more then orcinary affection rowards them, and that they 
have ſo ſpecial an aſſifiance and guidance from him, nay ſuch a myfteri- 
ous, bur ihtimate and real, union with him, that every fine thought or 
fancy that- ſteals into their mind ought to be look't upon by them as 
a pledge of the Divine favour, and a ſingular illumination trom God 
bimſelf. - ' PO, Pe 
W herein they ſeem to me to imitate the madneſs of Eljonora Melig- 
rina, a Gentlewoman of Mantua, who being fully perſwaded ſhe was mar- 
ried to a King , would kneel down and talk with him, as it he had been 


there preſent with his retinue ; and if ſhe had by chance found a piece of - 


glaſs in a muck-hill, light upon an oyſter-ſhell , piece of tin or any ſuch 
like thing that would gliſter in the Snn- ſhine , ſhe would fay it was a 
_ jewel ſent from her Lord and husband, and upon this account fill'd her 
cabinet full of ſuch traſh. Re 
In like. manner theſe inſpired Melancholifts ſtuff their heads and wri- 
tings with every flaring fancy that Melancholy ſuggeſts to them, as if it 
"were a precious Truth beſtowed upon them by the holy S. irit; and with 
a devotional reyerence they entertain the unexpected Paroxyſms of their 
own natural diſtemper, as i it were the power and preſence of God himſelf 
in their Souls. 


i”. 


Sact, XAT , 
Sundry Chymiſts 4nd T heoſophiſts obnoxiozs to thu diſeaſe, 


T HIS diſeaſe many of your Ghymiſts and ſeveral Theoſophifts, in my 

judgement, ſeem very obnoxious to, who dictate their own Con- 
ceirs an: Fancies ſo magiſterially and imperiouſly, as if they were indeed 
 Authentick meſſengers from-God Almighty. But that they are buc 
Counterfeits, that is, Enthuſiaſts, no infallible illuminated men, the groſs 
fopperies they let dropin their writings w.ll ſufficiently demonſtrate to 
all that are not (micten in ſome meaſure with the like Lunacy with them- 
ſelves, 'T ſhall inſtance in ſome few things, concealing the names of the 
Authors, becauſe they are ſo ſacred to ſome, 
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hes KLLIV, 


A promiſcuous Colleition of divers odde concerts out of ſeveral 
Theoſophiſts ay Chymiſts. 


Jen therefore attentively, for 1 ſhalt relare very great myſteries, The 


virtues of the Planets donor afcend, bat deſcend, Experience. 


reaches as much, viz, That. of Yenws or Copper isnot made Mays or Trop, 
but of Mars.is made Venxs, as being an inferior ſphere. So alſo Fupter or 
T1nne is eafily changed into Mercary of + 2nick-filver, becauſe Fupiter 1s 
the ſecond from the firmament, and Mercury the: ſecond from the Earth, 


Saturn 


i 


4 brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. SE & T, XLIV. 
$atarn is the firſt from the Heaven, & Lu74 the firſt from the Earth, Sol 
mixeth it ſelf with all, but is never bettered by his Inferiours. Now know 
that there is a great agreement betwixt Saturn or Lead, and Lina of 
Silver, Fapiter and Mercury, Mars and Venus, becauſe in the midſt of 
theſe Sol is placed. GO 

What can it be but the heaving of the Hypochondria that lifts up the 
Mind to ſuch high compariſons from a ſuppoſition ſo falſeand fooliſh 2 
But I have obſerved generally of Chymiſts and Theoſophifts, as of ſeveral 
other men more palpably mad , that their thoughts are carried much to 
Aſtrology, it being a fancifull ſtudy built upon, very ſlight grounds, and 
indeed I do not queſtion, but a relique of the ancient Superſtition and 
Idolatry amongſt the rude Heathens, which either their own Melancholy, 


or ſomething worſe, inſtructed them in. 


| There are other pretty conceits in theſe Writers concerning thoſe 
heavenly Bodies : as, That the Starres and Planets, the Moon not ex- 


cepted, are of the ſame quality with preciows foxes that gliſter here on 


| theearthz and that though they a&t nothing, yer they are of that nature 


as that the wandring Spirits of che aire ſee in them, as ina looking-glaſs, 
things to come, and thereby are inabled co propheſy, 


 Thatthe Stars are made of the Syz, and yet that the S»# enlightens 
them, 


That our Eyes have their originall from the $tars, and that that is the 
reaſon why we can ſee the Stars, 


That our Eyes work or a& upon all they ſee, as well as what they ſee 


a@tson them, Tharalſo is a very ſpeciall myſtery for an inſpired man to 


utter; That there is onely Evening and Morning under the Sx. 

That the Stars kindle heat in this world every where for generation; 
and thar the difference of Stars makes the difference of Creatures, 

That were the heat of the Su» taken away, he were onelight with 


God. h 


T hat all 1s Gods ſelf, _ | 

That a mans ſelf is God, if he live a. - 

That God is nothing but an hearty Loving, friendly Seeing, good 
Smelling, well Taſting, kindly Feeling, amorous Kiffing, 8&c, Nor the 
Spirit, ſay I, that inſpires this myſtery any thing bat Melaxcholy and 


Sanguine... 


T hat God the Father is of himſelf a dale of darkneſſe, were it not for 
the light of his Sonne, | | 

That God could not quell Lucifer's rebellion, becauſe the battel was 
not betwixt God and a Beaſt, or God anda man, but betwixt God and 
God, Lucifer being ſo great a ſhare of his own Eſſence, | 

That Nature is the Body of God, nay God the Father, who is alſo 
the World, and whatfoever is any way ſenſible or perceptible, 

That the Star-powers are Nature, and the $tar-circle the mother of 
all things, from which all is, ſubſiſts, and moves. 

That the Waters of this world are mad, which makes them rave and 
run up and down fo as they do in the channels ofthe Earth, 

T hat the blew Orb is the watersabove the Firmament. 


That 
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That there betwo kinds of Fires, the one cold and the other hor, and 
that Death is a cold fire, | 

That Adam was an Hermaphrodite. 

|  » The the Fire would not burn, nor there have been any darkneffe, but 
for Adam's fall. - | I Eg 

Thar it isa very ſuſpicable matter that Saturs before the fall was 
where Mercury, and Mercary where Saturn is. : 

T hat there are Three Souls in a man, Animal, Angelical, and Divine 
and that after Death the Animal Soul is in the grave, the Angelical in 
Abraham's boſome, and the Divine Soul in Paradiſe. 37 0 

That God has eyes, tears, noſe, and other corporeal parts. 

T hat every thing has Senſe, Imagination, and a fiducial Knowledge of 
God in it, Metalls, Meteors and Plants not excepted. 

Thar this Earth ar laſt ſhall be calcined into Cryſtall, — pm 

Thar at the Center of the Earth is the Fire of hell, which is cauſed 

, and kindled by the Primum mobile and influences of the Stars. 

T hat the Ar#ick pole draws waters by the Axle-tree, which after 
they are entered in, break forth again by the Axle-tree of the AntarF#ick, © 
That the Moon, as well as the Stars, is made of a lefle pure kind of 
Fire mixed with Aire. 

That the.-pure Blood in man anſwers to the Element of Fire in the 
great world, his Heart to the Earth, his Mouth to the Ard&ick pole, and 
the oppoſite Orifice to the Antari#ick pole. 

That the proper ſeat of the Mind or Underſtanding is in the mouth 
of the Stomack or about the Splene. 

That Earthquakes and Thunders are not from natural cauſes, bur 
made by Angels or Devils. 

That there were no Rain- bows before Noah's flood. 

That the Moon is of a conglaciated ſubſtance, having a cold light of 
her own, whereby the light of the Sun which ſke receives and caſts on 
us becomes ſo cool. | 
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A particular ColleFion out of Paracelſus. 


[Alrherco our Colle&ions have been promiſcuous, what follows is out 
of Paracelſus onely , as for example: 

T hat the variety of the Altitudes of the Sun does not cauſe Summer Paracell. de 
and Winter, becauſe the Sun has the ſame heat, be he higher or lower , <3: 
but that there be «&/ivall and Hybernall Stars that are the grand cauſes 
of thele ſeaſons, | 

T hat the abſence of the Sun is not the cauſe of Night, forasmuch 2 
his light is fo great that it may illuminate the Earth all over at once as 
clear as broad day ; but that Night is brought on by the influence of 
dark Stars that ray out darkneſs and obſcurity upon the Earth, as the Sun 
does light. 

X That 
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' Paracel, de 
N Meteor, (4Þ.4, 


| De Meteor 


Cap. 5. 


De Meteor, (6. 


De Metcor. (. 7. 


De Meteor. c.8. 


De Meteor. c.9. 


De Meteor, 
cap,10, \ 


A brief * Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. Ss © 7. XLY. 


That the Gnomi, Nymphe, Lemwres and Penates, Spirits endued with 
Underſtanding as much or more then Men, are yet wholly mortall, not 
having ſo, much as an immortal Soul in them, bonth 

Thar the Stars are as it were the Phials , or Cucurbits, in which the 
Meteorical Sal, S»/phnr and Mercury are contained ; and that the Winds 
which are made of theſe, by the «Ethereal Yulcanes, are blown forth out 
of theſe EmunQories, as whea a man-blows or breaths out of his mouth, 

That the Stars are 2s it were the Pots in which the Archews or heaven- 
ly 7/ulcan prepares pluvious matter, which exhaled from thence firſt ap- 
pears in the form of clouds, after condenſes to rain. | 

That Hail and Snow are alſo the fruits of the Stars, proceeding from 
them as flowers and bloflomes from herbs or trees. 

That Thunder is cauſed by the Pezates, who taking Athereal Sul- 
phur, Sal-nitre and Mercury, and putting them into their Aludel, that is 
cheir Star, after a (ſufficient preparation there, the Star then poures them 
forth into the Aire ; and fo they become the matter of Thunder, whoſe 
ſound is ſo great and terrible, becauſe it is re-echoed from the arched 
roof of Heaven, as when a Gun is let off under an hollow vaulr, 

That the Lightnings without Thunder are as it were the deciduous 
flowers of the «&/ivall Stars, 

That the Stars eat and are nouriſhed, and therefore muſt eaſe them- 
ſelves, and that thoſe falling Stars, as ſome call them, which are found 
on the earth in the form of a trembling gelly, are their excrement. 

That thoſe Meteors called Dracones wolantes havea brutiſh under- 
ſtanding and ſenſe in them. 


That the Parelii and Fe dfelene are made by the Pezates as by Artifi- 


- 


_ cers, that counterfeit the form and ſhape of a filyer Pot in adulterate 


See Paracclſus 
his $cientia 
Aſtronomica. 


x 


metall, 


That all Humane and natural underſtanding is in the Stars, and con- 
veyed from thence to man, and that he muſt ſuck it from thence to feed 
his Soul, as he takes in meat to nouriſh his Body, 

T hat the reaſon of Divination is this, That a man has a ſydereall body 
beſides this terreſtriall which is joyned with the Stars ; and ſo when this 
ſycereall body 1s more free from the Elements, as in ſleep, this body and 
the Stars contabulating rogerher , the Mind is informed of things to 
come, 

That the Stars are ſtruck with a terrour or horrour of the approach 
of any mans death, whence it is that no man dies without ſome ſign or 
notice from them, as the dances of dead men, ſome noiſe in the houſe, or 
the like, 

That as by a Divine faith thedead are raiſed and mountains caſt into 
the midſt of the Sea z fo by the faith of Nature the influence of the Stars, 
who know all the ſecrers of Nature, is to be commanded, and thereby a 
man may know naturally what is ro come. 


| That Giants, Nymphs, Gnomi and Fewer were the conceptions and 
births of the Imaginative power of the influence of the Stars upon 
Matter prepared by them,and that they had no Souls; as it is moſt likely 


the Inhabitants of the more remote parts of the world have none, as not 
being the offspring of 4daw, _ , That 
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S 8 T.XLVI. A brief Diſenaſe of Enthuſin. 


"Thar a Fowler by the help of his Star need nor goe after Birds, for 


they will flie after him ; and ſo Fiſhes ſwim to the Fiſherman , and 
wilde Beaſts follow the Hunter npon the ſame account of his Stars. 

That the ſeparation of the three parts of the world, Exrope, Aſia, 
Africa, 1$ a certain repreſentation of the three Chymicall principles, 
Sal F Sulphare and Mercury, of which three the whole World was 
made, | 

T hat there is an artificial way of making an Homuncsl4 , and that the 
Fairies of the woods, Nymphs and Giants themſelves had ſome ſuch 
originall, and that theſe Homunculi thus made will know all manner of 
ſecrets and myſteries of art, themſelves receiving their lives, bodies, 
fleſh, bone, and blood from an artificiall principle, 


Secr. XLVI, 
That Paracelſas has 7iven occaſion to the wildeſt Philoſophick Enthu ſtaſms 
that ever were yet on foot, | 


"From are the rampant and delirous Fancies of that great boaſter of 
Europe Paracelſus, whoſe unbridled Imagination and bold and con- 


fident obtruſion of his uncouth and ſupine inventions upon the world 
has, I dare ſay, given occaſion to the wildeſt Philoſophical Enthuſiaſms 


that ever were broached by any either Chriſtian or Heathen, Thar laſt 
conceit of his ſome have endeavoured to Allegorize, as the Perſians do 


the Alcoran, aſhamed of the groſs ſenſe of it, but in my apprehenſion ſo 


frigidly and unſutably, that it would confirm a man the more, that the 
letter is the intended truth ; and if one compare it with what he writes 
of Nymphs, Giants and Fairies in his Scientia Aſtronomica, he will make 
no further.doubt of it, 
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Sect. XLVIL 


—— ”  — 


That Paracelſus his Philoſophy , though himſelf intended it not, is one of 


the ſafeſt ſanttuaries for the Atheiſt , and the very prop of ancient 
Paganiſm. 


"vs is ſome affeFation of Religion, I confeſſe, inhis Writings, and 
| farre more in his Followers, who conceive themſelves tanght of 
God ; when I plainly diſcern, their Brains ate merely heated afid infeRted 
by this ſtrong ſpirit of Phantaſtrie that breaths in Paracelſus his Books, 

I know it is no part of Prudence to. ſpeak {lightly of thoſe that others 
admire ; but that Prudence is but Craft that commands an unfaithfull 
filence; And I know not how any honeſt man can diſcharge his con- 
ſcience in prudentially conniving at ſuch falfities as he ſees inſnare the 
Minds of men, while they do not onely abufe their IntelleRuals by 
foppiſh and ridiculous conceptions, bur inſinuate ſuch $17 rom 
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A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. S s c T. XLVIIL 
miſchievous Opinions as ſapplant and deſtroy the very Fundamencalls of 
CiltlinRmg IS 6 . bY 
For Iappeal to any man, What is nearer to ancient Pag4niſh then 
what this bold writer has uttered concerning the Stars f or what San- 
uary ſo ſafe for the Atheiſt that derides and eludes all Religion, as 
ſuch 4 miraculous Influence of the Heavens as Pardcelſus deſcribes in his 
Scientia Aſtronomica ? Wherefore I ſhould be very much amazed at the 
Madneſs and Inconſiſtency of him and his followers, who have ever and 
anon a fling againſt Heathen Philoſophy, when themſelves rake into their 
writings the vety dregs of it, vis, the groſfle Principles of the ancient 
Pagan Saperſtition and Izolatry, did I not remember that they are Enths- 
{iaſts, and follow not the guidance of Reaſoy, but the ſtrength of Phanſy, 
— Fupiter eſt quodcunque vides, &s. : 
This taken in the courſeſt ſenſe, I make no queſtion but ic was the. 
grand Principle from wherice did low ſo many Varieties and Impurities 
of the Pagan Superſtition, CRY UNIIOG they met God in every object of 
their ſenſes; and our exotbitant Entbuſraſts profeſle, T hat every thing is 
God, in love or wrath : Whichy it I underſtand any thing, is no better 
then Atheiſm, For it implies that God isnothing elſe but the CT” 
Matter of the Wotld, dreſſed up in ſeveral ſhapes and forms, in ſfundr 
properties and qualities z ſome grateful], ſome ungrartefull ; ſome holy, 
ſome profane; ſome wiſe, ſome ſenſeleſſe ; ſome weak, ſome ſtrong, and 
the like, Bur to ſlice God into ſ6 many parts is co wound himahd kil 
him, and to make no God at all, 
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SE CT. XLVII.: 
How the Paracelſian Philoſophy juſtifies the Heathtns worſhipping of the 


Starres, derogates from the authority of the Miracles of our Saviour, 
makes the Goſpel ineffeuall for the eſtabliſhing of the belief of a God and 
4 particular Providence, and gratifies that profeſſed Atheiſt Vaninus in 


what he moſt of all triumphs in, as ſerving his turn the beſt to elude all 
Religion whatſoever, CE, 


A Gain , how does Paracelſa juſtifie the Heathew's worſhipping the - 
Stars, he making them ſuch knowing, powerfull, and compaſſionate 
ſpectatours of humane affairs ! And why might they not pray to them as 
Anne godenham the Witch did to the Planet Fwpiter for the curing diſea- 
ſes, if they have ſo much power and knowledge as togenerate men here 
below, and conferre gifts upon them £ For it would be no more then 
asking a mans Father or Godtather bleſſing, For if ic be admitted that _ 
any one Nation is begot by the Starres, the Atheiſt will aſſuredly aſſume 
that theyare all fo, jt ae 
Moreover how thall we tepair the loſfe and damage done to the Au- 
thority of our bleſſed Saviour his Miracles ? whereby not oaely Chriſtia- 
nity, but the firſt Fundamentalls of all true Religion are eminencly eſta- 


bliſhed, v1, The diſcovery af a Speciall und Particular Providence of God, 
- | and 


— 


O 
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Sect. XLIX #4 brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. : 
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and an hope of 4 Life to come, For if the Stars can make ſuch living crea? 
tures of prepared Matter that have ſenſe and underſtanding, which: yer 
have no #mmortal Souls, but wholy return into dead Matter again, why is 
it not ſo with men as well as them? And if they can contribute the 
power. of ſuch wonder-working wiſdome as was itt Moſes and in Chriſt, 


or what is ſo very nigh toit ; what footſteps do there remain of proof 


chat there is any God or Spirits ? for all is thusreſolyable into'the power 
of the Stars, A thing that that zealous and induſtrious Acheiſt Caſar 


Faninxs triumphs in exceedingly, in his Amphitheatram aterne- Provi- 


dentiz ; where he cites ſeveral Aſtrological paſſages out of Cardan, under 
pretence to refute them, in which he terches the Original of thoſe three 
eminent Lay-givers, Moſes, Chrift, and Mahomet, from the influence of 
the Stars, 2 To 
The Law of Moſes is from Saturn, ſaies Cardan, that of Chriſt from 
upiter and Mercury, that of Mahomet from Sol and Mars , the Law of 
the 1dolaters from the Moon and Mars. | 
And in another place Cardan imputes that ſweetneſs, and meeknefſle; 
and wiſdome, and eloquence that was in our Saviour, whereby he was able 
co diſpute in the Temple at twelve years of age, to the influence of 
Fupiter, | | 
Pomponatins alſo acknowledges the wiſdome and miracles of Chriſt, 
but refers all to the Srars ; a,man as far laps'd into Atheiſm, I conceive, 
as YV aninus himſelf: ſo that theſe wilde Fancies of the Enthuſiafts are in 


truth the chief Props or Shelters that Atheiſts uphold or defend them- 


ſelves by, * But how fancieful and confounded an account there is of 
Aſtrology, let any man that has patience, as well as ſobriety of reaſon, 


judge, | 


—_—_—— 
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S ECT. XLIX. 


That Paracelſus and hs followers are neither Atheiſticall nor Diabolicall ; 
and what makes the Chymilt ordinarily ſo pitifull a Philoſopher, 


[| Do not ſpeak theſe things as it I thought either Paracelſus or his 
followers thus Atheiſtical, but to ſhew their Phantaſtrie & Enthuſiaſm, 
they-ſo hotly pretending to matters of Chriſtianity and Religion, and yer 
handling them fo groſly and indiſcreetly, blurting out any gariſh foolery 
that comes into their mind, though it be quite contrary to the Analogie 
of Faith, nor has any ſhew of ground in ſolid Reaſon, onely to make 
themſelves to be ſtared upon and wondred at by the world. | 

Bur the Event of it is, that as ſome admire them, ſo others execrate 
them, as men of an impious and diabolical ſpirit. Which I confeſſe ] 
think too harſh a cenſure, well-meaning men being lyable to Melancholy 
and Lunacies as well as to Agxes and burning Feavers. Yet a man 
ſhould be ſofar off from thinking the better of any diſcovery of Truth by 
an Enthsſiaſtick ſpirit, that he ſhould rather for that very cauſe ſuſpect it ; 
becauſe that Temper that makes men Enthuſcaſtical is the greateſt enemy 
3 to 
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A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. S x © T. L,LI. 


v 


to Reaſon, it being more thick and muddy, and therefore once heated 
intoxicates them like Wine in the muſte, and is more likely to fill their 
Brains full of odde fancies, then with any true notions of Philoſophy. 
But men of a purer blood and finer ſpirits arenor ſo obnoxious to this 
diftemper : For this is the moſt natural ſear of ſnblimer Reaſon ; whenas 
that more Mechanical kind of Geniws that loves to be tumbling of and 
erying tricks with the Matter (which they call making Experiments) when 
defire of knowledge has ſo heated it that it rakes upon it to become Archi- 
teFonical and flic above irs ſphere, it commits the wildeſt hallucinations 
imaginable, that material or corporeal fancie egrepiouſly fumbling in more 
ſubcile and ſpiritual ſpeculations. | 
This is that that commonly makes the Chymiſ? ſo pitiful a Philoſopher, 
who from the narrow inſpe&ion of ſome few toys in his own art, con- 
ceives himſelfable to give a reaſon of all things in Divinity and Natare', 
as ridiculous a proje, in my judgment, as that of his, rhat finding a 
piece of a broken Oar on the ſand, buſted his brains above all meaſure to 
contrive it into an entire Ship. 


*— 


SECT. $ 


The writer of this Diſcourſe ns foe to either Theoſophiſt or Chymiſt, onely 
he excuſes himſelf from being over-creaulous in regard of either, 


'X J HAT I have hicherto ſpoken I would have ſo und&rfiood, as 
coming from one, that neither contemns the well-meaning of 

the Theoſophift, nor diſfallows of the induſtry of the Chymiſt; but Tihall 
ever excuſe my ſelt from giving any credit to either, any further then 


ſome luſty Miracle, tranſcendent Medicine, or ſolid Reaſon ſhall extort 
from me. 


PEER 


SECT. LE 


The Cure of Enthuſiaſm by Temperance, Humility, and Reaſon. 


V E have ſpoken of the Kinds of Enthuſiaſm ſo far as we held it 
ſerviceable for our deſign, we ſhall now touch upon the Cyxre ov 


_ this Diſeaſe, Where waving all pretence to the knowledge of Phyſick or 


acquaintance with the Apothecarie's ſhop, we ſhall ſer down onely ſuch 
things as fall under a Moral or Theological confideration, giving onely in- 
ſtructions for the guidance of a mans life in reference to this grand errcur 
of Enthuſiaſm + which a ſober man cannot well determine whether it be 
more ridiculous, or deplorable and miſchievous, | 

Now the moſt ſoverargn Medicine that I know againſt it is this Dia- 
trion, or Compoſition of Three excellent Ingredients, to wit, Temperance, 
Humility, and Reaſon z, which as Ido nor deſpair but thar it may re- 
cover thoſe that are ſomewhat farre gone in this Enthyſiaſtich diſtem- 


per, 
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Szcr. LII, LI A brief Diſcourſe of Enbuſiaſm. 


are not as yet confiderably ſmitten. 


_— —  — — — « -— a” 


SECT Ll 


What is meant by Temperance. 


BY Temperance 1 underſtand a meaſurable Abſtinence from all hor ,, 
or heightning meats or drinks, as alſo from all venereous pleaſures ,, 
and tatuall delights of the Body, trom all ſoftneſs and effeminacy 


conſtant and peremptory adheſion to the perfeReſt degree of Chaſtre 


in | 
the fingle life, and of Coxtivency in wedlock, that can be attain'd'to, For 
it is your in ſundry examples of E#thsfiaſm above named, thar the more 
hidden and lurking fumes of L»ft had rainted the Phanſies of choſe Pre- 
tenders to Prophecy and Inſpiration. 

We will adde alſo to theſe, moderate exerciſe of Body, and ſeaſonable 
taking of the freſh aire, and due and diſcreet uſe of Devotion, whereb 
the Blood is ventilated and purged from dark oppreſling vapors ; which, 
a temperate diet, if not faſting, muſt alſo agcompany : or elſe the more 
hor and zealous our addreſſes are, the more likely they are to bring miſ- 
Chief upon our own heads, they raiſing the feculency of our intemperance 
into thoſe more precious parts of the Body, the Brains and Animal Spi- 
rits, and fo intoxicating the Mind with fury and wildneſs, 


—_—_—_ 


SECT. Ed, 


What i meant by Humility, and the great advantage thereof for 
Wiſdome and Knowledge. 


AD 


BY Humility 1 underſtand an entire Submiſſion to the will of Godin 
all things, a Deadneſs ro all ſelf-excellency and preeminency before - 
others, a perfect Privation of all defire of ſingularity or attracting of | 
che eyes of men upon a mans own perſon, as little to reliſh a mans own 
praiſe or glory in the world as if he had never been born into it; but co 
be wholly contented wich this one thing, that his Will 1s a ſubcuing to 
the Will of God, and that with thanitfulneſs and reverence he doth re- 
ceive whatever Divine Providence brings upon him, be it ſweet or ſour; 
with the hair or againſt it, it is all one to him; for what be cannot ayoid, 


it is thegifc of God to the world in order to a greater good. 


Bur here I muſt confeſs, that he that is thus affeRted, as he ſeeks no 
knowledge to pleaſe himſelf, ſo he cannot avoid being the moſt knowing 
man that is, For he is ſurrounded with the beams of Divine Wiſdome, 
as the low depreſſed Earch with the raies of the Stars , his deeply and 


minations, as this lirtle globe of the Earth is of choſe celeſtial influen- 
ces, Iprofeſſe I ſtand amazed while I confider the ineffable ge 
X 4 '* 


per, ſo I am confident that it will not fail to prevent it in chem tha 


L7 


protoundly h»mbled Soul being as it were the Centre of all heayenly illu- // 
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of a Mind thus ſubmitted to the Divine Will, how calm, how compre- 
henfive, how quick and ſenſible ſhe is, how free, how ſagacious, of how 
tender a touch and judgment ſhe is in all things. Whenas Pride and 
ſtrong deſire ruffles the Mind into uneven waves and boiſterous flutua- 
tions, that the eternal light of Reaſoz concerning either Nature or Life 
cannot imprint its perfect and diſtin image or charaRter there ; nor can 
ſo ſubtile and delicate motions and impreflions be ſenſible to the Under- 
ſtanding diſturbed and agitated in ſo violent a ſtorm. 

That man therefore who has got this Humble frame of Spirit, which is 
of ſo mighty concernment for acquiring all manner of Wiſdome, as well 
Natural as Divine, cannot poſſibly be {o fooliſh as to be miſtaken in that 
which is the genuine reſult of a contrary temper z and ſuch is that of 
Enthuſiaſm, that puffs up men into an opinion that they havea more 
then ordinary influence from God that as upon their Spirits, and that 
he deſignes them by ſpecial appointment to be mew Prophets, new Law- 
givers, new Davids, new Meſviaſes, and*what not £ when tt is nothing 
but the working of the 0/4 man in them ina fanatical manner, 


i tw 
—_—_— 
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SECT. LIV. 


What meant by Reaſon, and what the danger of leaving that Guide ; as alſo 
the miſtgke of them that expett the Spirit ſhould not ſuggeſt ſuch thines 


as are rationall. 


Y Reaſon T underſtand fo ſettled and cautious a Compoſure of Mind 

as will ſuſpe& every high-flown & forward Fancy that endeavours to 
carry away the aſſent before deliberate examination ; ſhe not enduring to 
be gulled by the vigour or gariſhneſle of the repreſentation,nor at all to be 


_ Iborn down by the weight or firength of ic; but patiently to trie it by 


the known Faculties of the Soul, which are either the Common notions 


that all men in their wits agree upon, or the Evidexce of outward Senſe, 
or elſe a clear and diſtin Deduttion from theſe, 


W hatever is not agreeable to theſe three, is Fancy, which teſtifies 


nothing of the T7#th or Exiſtence of any thing, and therefore ought nor, 
nor.cannot be aſſented to by any but mad men or fools. 


And thoſe that calk ſo loud of that higher Principle, The Spirit, with 


"gp 7 Re, 13, xclulion of theſe, betray their own ignorance ; and while they would 


by their wilde Rhetorick diſlwade men from the uſe of their Rational 
faculties under pretence of expectation of an higher and: more glorious 
Light, doas madly, in my mind, as if, a company of men travailing by 
night with links, torches and lanthorns , ſome furious Orator amongſt 
them ſhould by his wonderful ſtrains of Eloquence fo befool them into a 
miſconceit of their preſent condition, comparing of it with the ſweet and 
chearful ſplendor of the day , as thereby to cauſe them, through impa- 
tience and indignation, to beat our their links and torches, and break 
a-pieces their lanthorns againſt the ground, and fo chuſe rather to foot ir 
in the dark with hazard of knocking their noſes againſt the next Tree 


they 
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SECT. LV. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſuaſrd. 


a fo 


they meer, and tumbling into the next ditch , then to continue the uſe of 


thoſe convenient lights that they had intheir ſober temper prepared for 
the (afery of their journey, _ EN. 

- But the Epthuſiaſt's miitake is not onely in leaving his preſent Guide 
betore he has a better, but in having a falſe notion ot him he does expect. 
For a{{uredly that Spirit of i//#mination which reſides in the Souls of the 


faichful, is a Principle of the pure Reaſon that is communicable to the 


humane Nature, And what thi Spirit has, he has from Chriſt (as Chrift 


himſelf witneſſeth ) who is the Eternal AoyG>, the all-comprehending 
Wiſdome and Reaſon of God, wherein he ſees through the Natures and 
Ideas of all things, with all cheir reſpects of Dependency and Indepen- 
dency, Congruity and Incongruity, or whatever Habirude they have one 
to another, with one continued jg at Once, 

W hatever of Intefefual light is communicated to us, is derived from 
hence, and is in is Patticalar Reaſon, or Reaſon in Succeſfion, or by piece- 
meal. Not is there any thing the holy Spirit did ever ſuggeſt to any matt 
but it was agreeable to, if not demonſtrable from, what we call Reaſor. 
And to be thus perſwaded, how powerful a Curb it will be upon the 
exorbitant impreſſions and motions of Melancholy and Enthuſiaſm, 1 
leave it to any man to judge, - > 


_ 
ti » 


SECT. LV. 
Farther Helps againſt Enthuſiaſm, 
FP O theſe three notable and more generall Helps, we might adde fore 
paiticular Conſiderations whereby we may keep off this Enthuſia- 


fbical pertinacity from our ſelves, of diſcover it when it has taken hold 
upon others, As for example, If any man ſhall pretend to the dilcoyery 


_ of a Truthby Inſpiration, that is of no good uſe or conſequence to the 


Church of God, it is to me little leſs then a Demonſtration that he is 
Fanatical, If he he:ps up F «lſhoods as well as Trwths, and pretends to be 
inſpired in all, it is to mean Evidenice he is z»{pired in none of thole My- 
ſeries he offers to the world, 


SET LIVE 


of the raiſed language of Enthuſiaſts, and of what may extraordi- 
- narily fall from them. 


-Þ Here are certain advantages alſo that £nthuſiafts have, which are to 
: be taken notice of, whereby they have impoted upon many; as, 
That chey have Yoges very raiſedly and divinely, which: moſt certainly 
has happened to ſundry perſons a little before they have grown ſtark 
mad ; and that they may hit of ſomething extraordinary is nd pledge of 
the truth of the reſt, EEY GT 

or 
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' brief Diſcourſe of Fatbuſiaſm. .S 8 ct. LVII. 


For this unquiet and tumultuous ſpirit of Melancholy ſhaking their 
whole bodily frame, is like an Earthquake to one in a dungeon, which 
for a ſmall moment makes the very walls gape and cleave, and ſo lets in 
. light for awhile at thoſe chinks ; bur all cloſes up again ſuddenly, and 
the priſoner is confined to his wonted darkneſs. This therefore was a 
Chance in Nature, not a gracious viſit of the Spirit of God, 


i "I _ 


SEC EYE 


of Enthuſiaflick Prophecy that ordinarily happens to fools and mad-men, 
and the reaſon why ; as alſo why Ecſtaticall men foreſee things to come, 
and of the uncertainty of ſuch PredidFions, 


[Ercunto you may alſo joyn the luck of Prophecy, be it ſleeping or 
waking ; for ſuch things have happened to mad-men and fools, and 
Ariſtotle offers at a pretty reaſon that may reach both. 'H 9 Srayae 7. 
TeluTw!s PepvTiaun, 4) warp rpnpu Os x} xv Tx TW), X 1411 aou X7 mo 
14yvy a98,). To which he alſo addes why Ecſtaticall men foreſee future 
things, "O71 ai onefgiar wo; x voy Ayo, aN amppamer), T centroy 
61 {gig aig avor)), All which intimates thus much, That an alienation 
of mind, and reſt from our own motions, fits us for 4 reception of impreſſions 
from ſomething elſe, and ſo by a quick ſenſe and touch we may be 4 os ia 
through a communication of motion from the Spirit of the world what us done 
at a +. or what po 6 are conſpiring to bring ths or that topaſſe ; 
which turning off again make the Predid1on falſe: For every thing that 
offers to be, dogs not come into actuall Being, Wherefore all theſe Pre- 
ſages are not Vrome Wa, but may be onely Setpgrie, H Y uo is Satnoria, 
» I««* they arethe words of Ariſtotle, but ſuch as ſome $Kkilfull Platoniſt 
will moſt eafily explain, | Ts 

All thatT aim ar is this, That Prophecie may ariſe from on this ſide of 
the pore and infallible Deity, and it is our miftake that we think that 
what Predi#ons fall out true, are certainly foreknown by the Forereller. 
For the preſent conſpiracy of Cauſes that ſhoot into the vacant mind may 
corrupt andalter, and be blown away like clouds, that at firſt ſeem to 
aſlure the husbandman of a following rain, 
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SECT. LVIII. 


That if an Enthuſiaſt ſhould cure ſome diſeaſes by touching or ſtroaking 
the party diſeaſed, yet it might be no true Miracle, © 


UT there is yet a ſtronger allurement then Prophecy to draw on be- 
liet to the Enthufiaft, which is a ſemblance of doing ſome Miracle, 

as the curing ſome deſperate diſeaſe z as it hapned very lately in this 
Nation, | For it is very credibly reported, and I think cannot be denied, 
That one by the froaking of a mans arm that was dead and uſeleſs to 


him, 
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SEC T. LIX. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


ſome few pages of that miraculous Phyfician's writing, my judgmenc 
was, Fat the cure was nataradl, but that his Blood A IM boi- 
led to that height, that it would hazard his Brain : which proved true, 
for he was ſtark mad nor very long after. | 


There may be very well a Sanative and healing Contagion as well as 


morbid and venemous, And the Spirits of Melancholy men being more 
maſly and ponderous, when they are ſo 3 ny refined and actuared by 
a more then ordinary heat and vigour of the Body, may prove a very 
powerfull E/zxir, Nature having outdone the uſual pretences of Chy- 
wiſtry in this caſe, = 


A——— p——— ® hs 


ea 
—_—_— 


SECT. LEX, 
of the Willingneſs and Patience to ſuffer in Enthufiaſts, 


him, recovered-it to life and ſtrength, When I heard of it, and read; 


T Heir Willingneſs alſo to ſuffer or Patience in ſuffering may ſeem to | 


ove an Extraordinary Teſtimony to ſome Enthuſiaſts, as if there 
were ſomething Divine or Snpernatural in them. Bur admiration will 
abate, if we conſider how paſhonately ſome abhor from the Senſe of 
Pleaſure, accounting it the Swmmwum malum, the greateſt evil, For which 
Paradox Antiſthenes is noted in * Aulus Gellizs, as alfo for his ſuitable 
Motto, Mavreilw ugMor nnSelv, as if downright Madneſs were more to- 
lerable then ic, Others there are who according to mere Complexion 
love to conflict with troubles and dangers : ſuch as thoſe are who un- 
dergoe Warfares and Sea-voyages with a natural delight. Others make 
it their ſtudy, and pride themſelves 1n it, to become inſenſible of pain, or 
to bear it as if they were not at all affeted by it; inſomuch that the 
Condition has vaſſed into a term of Art amongſt the Sroicks , who call 
this power ' Ama and Avaayaa, | 
But this is nothing but a Spartan obfirmation of Mind back 'd with 
the ſenſe of ſhame, a defire of glory, or the contentment of being con- 
ſcious to themſelyes of their own Stoutneſs and tolerance. Of which a 
notorious Inſtance is that of the Lacedemonian Lad, who having con- 
cealed a Fox under his coar, would not cry out though he was a gnawing 
of his very entrails, 
Anaxarchus his pain though it ſeems not ſo ſharp, yet his courage 
appears as great ; in that he could Philoſophize ſo freely, while he was 
by the cruelty of Archelaws braying ina mortar ; whence he cried out 
in the midſt of their thumpings upon him , ITliove , mics * AvaZapyy 


* Nof, Attic, 
lib.g,caf.$. 


\ 


Nonnus in his 


WAacxor, 8 3 mores #  Avatapyor * adding therein wit to his philoſo- Sagig 1 


phy, and comparing his Body to the Sack, but making his Soul as good 


{for upon Greg. 


Nazianzecn's 


as abſent, and the Sack empty, by her profeſſed infenſibleneſs of the 7roriivwcs 
ſtrokes and unconcernedneſs in what befell the Body : Which yet not- £4" Julian 


withſtanding, ſetting afide his natural ſurmiſe of the Soul's Immortality, 
was nothing bur ſullen and inconfiderate Sf0iciſm ; for his Body had then 
more reaſon to defie their blows then his Soul , ſhe atone being _”_ 
0 


the Apoſtate, 


- - 


- - brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. Ss c T. LX. 
of ſenſe and pain, So that the ſpecial ſapport of his Mind was but'an In- 


verterate errour and fancy. _ fe, ASE I SNEES | 

How Wrath and 1»dignation will alſo hold up the'Spirits againſt Fear 
and Pain, 'is feen in that \brief Inſtance of Theano, ' Who being forcibly 
urged to betray the ſecrets of her Country, bit out het congue and ſpit 
it at the face of the Tyrant, Theſe are Examples evident enough of that 
affected and nor altogether unattainable power of 1ndolency amongſt the 
Heathen.  * Y Rs en, 

* No#.Attic. What to call that which * Gellizs' reports of a certain Gladiatorof 

L, 12.5. Caſar's, who would laugh when his wounds were a drying 'and cleahſing, 

I know not : for it ſeems more then a ſimple 'AreAymie or Indolextia. 
Bur out of theſe Examples and Conſiderations it is manifeſt, That there 
is no ſuch divinity or ſupernatural holineſs in the ſtoutly and perempto- 
rily bearing of pain, nor any neceffity of a Divine aſſiſtance therein, Eij- 
ther ſimple Reſolution of mind upon ſome imbibed Dogma, or the power 
of ſome concealed Paſſion, may enable them to bear up againſt all, 

And yet theſe are but (mall things in compariſon of whar the Zx- 
thuſjaſt is armed with upon the account of his peruliar condition. ' For be- 
ſides that his very Complexion makes him ſtiff, inflexible and unyielding, 
(for there is no Temper fo ſturdy and peremptory as Melaxcholy is, eyen 
in caſes more diſpenſable) there is yet a further force added thereto 
from the ſtrong conceit he has of being #7ſpired , and conſequently of 
his Cauſe being infallibly good : For this rends naturally to the makin 
of him invincible in his Sufferings, he being conſcious to himſelf bot 
of the firm goodneſs of his Caule, as he conceives, and of the indiſpen- 
ſableneſs of his duty in adhering thereto, To which you may adde the 
certain expeRation of furure glory and happineſs for his Martyrdome, 


So plain 1t is that there ts nothing ſupernatural or miraculous in the caſe, 


a” 


A Em 


If Fok 0p + ® 


That the reſolved Sufferings for miſtaken points in Religion is no good 
| argument againſt the truth of all Religion, © 


OO 


|| Muſt confeſs that an ordinary reflexton upon this reſolvedneſs of ſuf- 
fering to the utmoſt extremity 1a perſons that are thus miſtaken in 
the points they ſuffer for, cannot but make ſuch as are Atheiſtically 
inclined ſubject to think That there is no Truth nor Certainty ar all in 
Religion; fince that where men ſeem to themſelves ſo certain, that they 
dare and do actually pawn their lives upon it, yet they are fo groſsly 
miſtaken, And it is plain they are lo, in that perſons of contrary per - 
ſwaſions ſuffer with the like confidence and to the like extremity, chu- 
ſing rather to leave their lives then their Opinions and Party, Which is 
found true both in Fewes, Mahometans, Papiſts and Proteſtants, 
This indeed at firſt fight bears no ſmall ſhew of Reaſon, but if more 
nearly lookr into, will prove but a weak and ſorry Sophiſm. For if this 
Ratiocination were ſolid, it would follow That there were nothing true 


10 
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Se0z.LX. A brief Dierſe of Fathyſuſn. 


in] Philoſophy neither, For aſluredly men are as firmly perſwaded con- 


trary ways in the ſame points there, .as they are in Religion; and there 
can be but one part true, "But that they are not ſo perſwaded of the 
matter that chey will die for it, 1s not becauſe they do not as firmly be- 
lieve their Opinions in Philoſophy, bur becauſe there is no obligation 
"of Conſcience and an Eternal intereſt founded inthem as there is in R e- 
ligion, Otherwiſe if it were a conſcientious point of Religion to be a 
Copernican, Tychoniſt, or Ariſtatelean, in reference to the Syſteme of 
the World, Ithink there is no queſtion to be made but there would be 
Martyrs for them all, at leaſt for two of them ; the one being ſo ex- 
=” conſonant to Reaſon, the other ſo groſsly accommodated to 
SEB[e, | | 

Beſides, T cannot but note, Thar it is very low and unphiloſophical 
intheſe Atherſtical Witts, to make their Appeal concerning theſe noble 
Theoremes of the Exiſtence of God and the Truth of Religion to ſo petty a 
Court of Judicature as mere Humane Teſtimony, For ſuch in their ar- 
guing do they make the Sufferings of Martyrs in oppoſite Religions, 
and fancy their laying down of their lives but as the laying of great wa- 
gers, Which Topick ſome have Sarcaſtically called the Argument of 
Fools, | 

But whatever force Humane Teſtimony hath in theſe Caſes, it is ſo farre 
from ſerving the Atheiſt's turn, that it makes againſt him. For admit 


that theſe Azti-Martyrs (as I may o call them ) give witneſs ſingly one 


againſt another, yet they jointly give witneſs againſt the Atheiſt, ſealing 
it with their blood , That there s a God, and a Life to come, Which I 
take not to be onely the Effect of Education, but of a nataral Sagacity 
in the better ſort of men, anda proneneſs in them to think ſo : which 


' being further ftrengthened by the Inſtitutes of Religion, eſpecially ſo 


clear and convidtive as Chriſtianity, may very well get the power of en- 
gaging a mans Conſcience to lay down his life even for ſuch things as 
mere Education has impreſſed upon him, or ſome Melancholy conceit, Bur 
the firme bottome and ſupport of all, and that without which they would 
not ſuffer for any thing, is the ſincere and unſhaken belief That there i 4 
God, and an Happineſs to be expected after this life, Whereupon the Con- 
ſcience being ſcrupulous, and not daring to aCt-or aſſent to ſuch things 
as it may be ſhe onely ſtrongly ſuſpets to beevil or falſe, chuſes the 
ſafer way for her main intereſt, namely, rather to ſuffer then to fin, 

So that it is not ſo much the firm belief of theſe things they ſuffer for 
( ſuppoſeeither Papiſt or Proteſtant) as the care of doing nothing that 
they ſuſpe@ is ſinfull, which makes them undergoe Martyrdome, 


W hence the very ground of the Arheiſt's Paralogiſm is alſo found 


invalid, Nor is it plain from their ſuffering that ' they are ſo firm and 
determinate in the points they ſuffer for chat are falſe. But admit the 
Enthuſiaſt be, Fanaticiſm is but a diſeaſe of Religion, and implies no more 
that there is no Religion, then Maadneſf that there is no Reaſon, or any 
Corporeal Diſeaſe that there is no ſuch thing as Health or an humane Body 
in the world, | | 
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4 brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. S © 7. LXI. 


SECT. LXNI. 


of the remote Notions, myſterious Style, and moving Floquence 
of Enthuſiaſts. 


V Hatever credit the Enthuſiaſt may eonciliate to himſelf from his 

moving Eloquence, his myſterious ſtyle and unexpected notions, 
they are eafily to be reſolved into that Principle of Melancholy above 
named, the ſenſe of which Complexion is ſo deep and vigorous, that ir 
cannot fail to inable the Tongue to tell her ſtory with a great deal of life 
and affetion ; and the Imagination 1s fo extravagant, that it is farre 
eaſier for her to ramble abroad and fetchin ſome odd skue conceit from a 
remote obſcure corner, then to think of what is nearer and more ordina- 
rily intelligible, | : 

- But theſe things are ſo fully and plainly comprehended in thoſe 
Generall Cauſes of Enthuſiaſm we have already declared, belides what we 
have particularly touched upon before, that it will not be worth ourla- 
bour to inſiſt any langer upon them, When we have ſatisfied a Scruple 
or two concerning what we have ſaid of Melancholy and Enthuſiaſm, 1 
think we ſhall have omitted nothing materially pertinent to this preſent 
Speculation, 


—l— 


OD —— 
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SECT LAS S 
How we ſhall diſtinguiſh betwixt pure Religion and Complexion, 


ANP the firſt is, How we can diſtinguiſh betwixt Religion and Me- 
laxcholy, we having attributed ſo notable Effects thereunto, The 
ſecond is, Whether we have not reviled and vilified all Znthuſzaſm 
whatſoever, and invited men to acold Phariſaical! (tupidity and acting, 
merely according to an outward letter without an inward teſtimony of 
he, 

The meaning of the firſt Scruple muſt be reſtrain'd ro ſuch things as in 
their externals are laudable and approveable, viz. whether ſuch as they 
be out of a Divine or Natural principle, whether from God or Complex:- 
0y. For in thoſe things that are art their very firſt view diſcerned to 
be culpable, ic is plain that they are not from God, 

1 | I anſwer theretore, That there are three main diſcriminations betwixt 
, 'M W the Spirit and the moſt Specious Complexion, The firſt is, That that 
LY: a kb  Pitty or Goodneſs which is trom:the Spirit of God is univerſal, extirpating 
VN 5+o >5r A *{(*every vice, and omitting nothing thar is truely a divine vertue. 
| fie (0nprin'cy. Theſecondis, A beliet of thoſe Holy Oracles comprehended in the 
| Old and New Teſtament, they being rightly interpreted ; and particularly 
_ of that Article, Thar Feſus Chriſt, even he that died on the Crofle at 
Feruſalem betwixt two thieves, 1s the Son of God, and Soveraign of men 


and Angels, and that he in his own perſon (hall come again to judge the 
quick and the dead, | The 
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Sect. LXIIL A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


"The third and laſtis, An ##zverſal Prudence, whereby a manneither ,, 


admits nor ads any thing but whar is ſolidly rational at the bottome, 
and of which he can givea good account, let the ſuccefle be what it will, 
He that finds himſelf chus affected, may be ſure it is the Spirit of God, not 
the power of Complexion or Nature that rules in him, But this man to 


_ others, if they be unbelteving, and ſo rude and unprepared as not to be 


capable of Reaſon, he is nothing to them, unleſle he can doe a Miracle, 
How vain then is the Enthnſzaſt that is deſtitute of both © Bur thoſe 
ancient Records of Miracles done in the behalf of Chriſtianity are a ſaf- 
ficient Teſtimony of the Truth of our Religion to thoſe whoſe hearts are 
rightly fitted for it. 


Sect, LXWULT 


That the devotional Enthuſtaſm of Holy and Sincere ſouls has not at all 
been taxed in all this Diſcourſe. 


# Þ O the Second ſcruple I anſwer, That there has not one word all this 

time been ſpoken againſt that true and warrantable Enthuſiaſm of 
devout and holy Souls, who are ſo ſtrangely traniported in that vehe- 
ment Love they bear towards God, and, that unexpreſlible Foy and 
Peace they find in him, | For they are modeſt enough and ſober in all 
this, they witneſſing no other thing to the world then what others may 
experience in themſelves, and what is plainly ſet down in the holy Scri- 
ptures, That the Kingdome of God is Righteouſneſs and Peace and Foy in 
the Holy Ghoſt, Er LR, 

But in none of theſe things do they pretend to equalize themſelyes to 
Chriſt, whom God has exalted above men and Angels, but do profeſſe 
the efficacie of his Spiritin them to the praiſe and glory of God, and the 
comfort and incouragement of their drooping Neighbour. Bar whar is 
above this, without evident Reaſon or a Miracle, is moſt juſtly deemed to 
proceed from no Supernataral aſſiſtance, bur trom ſome Hypochondriacall 
diſtemper, ; 

And what I have ſaid in behalf of Chriſtians, is in its meaſure due tg 
thoſe diviner fort of Philoſophers, ſuch as Plato and Plotinus, whom you 
ſhall fiade,upon the more then ordigary ſenſible viſits of the divine Loye 
and Beauty deſcending into their enraviſhed Souls, profeſs themſelves no 
leſs moved then what the ſenſe of ſuch expreſſions as thele will beare, 
xyeamveidty, enbaxy digg, clvo icy or orluorcgey, To ſuch Enthufiaſm as 
this, which is but the triumph of the Soul of man inebriated , as it were, 
with the delicious ſenſe of the divine lite, that bleſſed Root and Original] 
of all holy wiſedom and vertue, I muſt declare my felfas much a trtend, 
as I am to the vulgar fanatical Enthuftaſm a profeſſed enemy. And eter- 
nall ſhame ſtop.his mouth that will dare to deny bur that the feryent love 
of God and of the pulchritude of vertue;will afford the ſpirit of man more 
joy and triumph then ever was taſted in any luſttull pleaſure, which r!:e 
pen of unclean Wirts do ſo highly magnify _ in Verſe and Proſe, 
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A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. S Ecr. LXIV. 


SECT. LXIV. 
That the Fewell of Devotion even in warrantable and ſincere Enthuſaſm 
i uſually Melancholy. 


Moreover for theſe Rapturous and Enthufiaſticall affections ever in 

them that are truely good and pious, it cannot be denied but that the 
fewell of them is uſually naturall or contratied Melancholy z whichany man 
may perceive that is Religious, unleſle his Soul and Body be blended 
together, and there be a confuſion of all ; as itis in miſtaken Enthuſiaſts, 
that impute that to God which is proper to Nature, _ 

But Melancholy uſually diſpoſes, and the Mind perfed7s the action 
through the power of the Spirit. And a wiſe and holy man knows how to 
make uſe of his opportunity, according to that Monition of the Apoſtle, 

Fames,ch.s, If a man be ſad, let him pray; if chearfull, let him ſing Pſalmes. 


V, 13, 


k 


—_— 


- —_ —— 


SET LXV. 


That there is a peculiar advantage in Melancholy for Divine ſpeculations, 
with a prevention of the Atheiſt s objefion thereupon, 


UT there is alſo a peculiar advantage in Melancholy for Divine Spe- 
culations : And yet the Myſteries that reſult from thence areno... 

more to be ſuſpected of proving mere Fancies, becauſe they may occa- 
ſionally ſpring from ſach a Conſtitution, then Mathematicall Truths are, 
who owetheir birth to a Mathematicall Complexion ; which is as truly a 
complexion as the Religious complexion is, and yet no ſober man will 
deny the truth of her i Ban And as it would be a fond and improper 

| thing to affirm that ſuch a Complexion teaches a man Mathematicks, ſo 


Lit would alſo be to affirm that Melancholy is the onely mother of 
\ Religion, 


— 


SECT, LXYL. 


How it comes to paſſe that men are ſo nimble and dexterous in finding the 
truth of ſome things, aud ſo low and heavy in other ſome; andthat the 


dulneſie of the Atheiſts perception in Divine matters # no argument 
againſt the truth of Religiop, 


| BUT moſt certain it is, and Obſeryation will make it good, That the 
77 OI Souls of men while they are intheſe mortall Bodies are as ſo man 

F004 C0 ./ | Priſoners immured in ſeveral priſons , with their ſingle loop- holes look- 
Sa ”: 70 +5/- | ing into ſeverall quarters, and therefore are able to pronounce ao further 
= then their proper proſpe& will give them leave, So the ſeverall Com- 
plexions of mens Bodies diſpoſe or invite them to an eafie and happy 


diſcovery 
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CCI AE  inrnnn, werhe wed. tt a IS 


diſcovery of ſome things , when yer notwithſtanding if you confer with | 
them concerning ather ſoine, that'he not within their proſpect or che li- | 

: mits of their nacutal Gezzzs, they will be enforced either to acknowledge 
their ignorance ; or if they will take upon them to judge ( which is :Þ 
more frequent ) they will abundantly diſcover their errour and miſtake, 
Which ſometimes ſeems fo groſs and invincible, that a man may juſtly 
ſuſpe&t that they want not onely the patience , but even the power of 
contemplating of ſome Objects, as being not able to frame any concepti- 
on of what they are required to think of : And ſuch are the culler ſort of 
Atheiſts, that rank the notion of a Spirit, and conſequently of a God, in 
the liſt of Inconſeſtencies and ridiculous Non-ſenſe, Wherein though they 
ſeek to reproach Religion, they ſeem to me mainly to ſhame themſelves, 
their Atheiſm being very eaſte to be parallel'd with Enthuſiaſmin this re- 
gard, For as ſome Enthuſiaſts being found plainly mad in ſome one thing, 
have approved themſelves ſober enough in the reſt- ſo theſe Atherſts, 
though they ſhew a tolerable wit and acuteneſs in other matters, yet ap-_ 
prove themſelves ſufficiently flow and heavy in ths, 


SECT LXVER. 


That the Enthuſiaſt, thongh he be neceſſarily aſſaulted by his own Com- 


plexion, yet not irreſiſtibly ; and that therefore the guilt of bis extrava- 
gancies lies at hs own door, 


Have now with what briefneſs I intended run through the Natare, 
Cauſes, Kinds , and Cure of Enthuſiaſm , and looking confiderately 
back on the Stage I have gone, fancy all my ſteps perfect, unleſs in that 
part that concerns the Cauſes of this Diſtemper z whoſe enumeration 
may ſeem defectuous, in that I have omitted the activity of the Devil, 
and the wilfull] wickedneſs of the Mind of man, but reſolved all into 
Complexion, or preſent temper, or rather diſtemper, of the body ari- 
ſing from natural cauſes that neceſſarily a& thereupon, Whence men 
may judge my Diſcourſe as well an excuſe for, as a Diſcovery of , this 
Diſeaſe of Enthuſiaſm. | 
But I anſwer, That though theſe cauſes do a neceſſarily upon the 
body,and the body neceſlarily upon the Mind, yet they do not a@tirre- 
ſiſtibly , unleſs a man have brought himſelf to ſuch a weakneſs by his 
own fault ; as he that by his intemperance has caſt himſelf into a Feyer, 
who then fatally becomes ſubje& to the laws thereof. And though the 
Devil of himſelf may doe much, yet he can doe no more then God per- 
mits, who will ſuffer no man to be tempted above what he can bear, pro- 
vided he be fincere and faithfull , and givenort himſelt to fanatick fits, ei- 
ther from Pride , or for ſome finiſter projects in the world. For to ſuch 
as theſe Enthuſiaſm may prove Balneum diabot;, as is vulgarly faid of 
Melancholy ; whenas, on the contrary, it may be the laver of Regene- 
ration to them that unteignedly love and fear God, and endeavour to be 
> os ſimple 
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A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. Sect. LXVII. 
ſimple and true of heart in all things, So plainly unexcuſable are thoſe 
" thathave ſo notoriouſly miſcartied in this faxatick Diſtemper, © 

And further touching the DefeAnuonſneſs in my Enumeration of the 

Cauſes of Emthufiaſm, in that I omitted the Agency of the Devil, I an- 

{wer, that his C»ſality is more vagrant, more Jax and general thea to be 

brought in here, where my aim was to indigitate rhe more proper and 

conſtant cauſes of that Diſeaſe. Imight adde alſo leſs philoſophical for 

this preſent ſearch, which was onely into the x4t#ral principles of the 

faid Diſtemper. And for that of the vitioſay 4 mans will, itis evidently 
Se. 51,52, poſed in my preſcription of the Cure of Enthuſiaſm, the neglect 
WM whereof is plainly a mans own faulr, For it is his own fault that he is 
not temperate, humble, and attemive to Reaſon : without recourſe to 

which indiſpenfable vertues he can never be freed from that fonlne(s and 

See Myſtery of uncleanneſs of his Aftral Spirit (which is the iamoſt lodge and Harbour 
Gedlincſs, ., of all impoſturous fancyes and Enchultaſtick dreams) nor'can ever arrive 
x opt ” to that ſecure ſtate of the Soul, where the importunities of deceitfull Ima- 


ginationare alwaies declined and eluded by the ſafe Guidance and Con- 
du of the IntellefFual Powers. 
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Epiſtola Claudii Clerſclier ad H. Morum: 


OO Clarifimo Vin 
HENRICO MORO. 


E GI, vir eximie, & perlegi ſumma cum voluptate tuas ad D, 
Carteſtum difficultates, quas ei tertio Idus Decembris 1648, 
tertio nonas Martii, 10, Calendas Auguſti, & duodecimo Ca- 
lendas Novembris 1649, propoſuiſti ; miratuſque ſum inge- 
nium tuum, & ſummam humanitatem, qua fretus auſus ſum hec ad te 
confidenter reſcribere, ut de iis quz facere inſtituo te certiorem faciam, 
& a te impetrem ea que mihi neceſſaria ſunt, ur opus quod ſuſcepi ad 
finem perducam, Scies igitur me habere prz manibus pracipua Auto- 
orapha qux incomparabilis Philoſophus D, Carteſius, D, Chanuto, olim 
apud Serenifſimam Sueciz Reginam, nunc vero apud Batavos legato meri- 
tiflimo, affini meo, apud quem Sueciz vita functus eſt, reliquic : Inter 
quz ſunt 8 illa literarum quas pluribus ex amicis ſuis reſcripſit, ex qui- 
bus precipuas colligo, que vel Philoſophiam ſuam tangunr, vel ea quz 
perficienda ſuſceperat reſpiciunt, vel difficultates a pleriſque ſummis 
viris, inter quos non minimum tenes locum, ipfi propoſtiras folyunr, ut 
eas omnes publici juris faciam, quod ſpero me brevi peraturum, - Sed 
quia literz illz quz difficultatibus reſpondent vis poflunt intelligi, niſi 
etiam ex quz occaſionem ipfi dederunt tale quid refpondendi fimul in 
lucem edantur, nec tamen mihi honeſtum viſum fuerit hoc exequi abſque 
venia & licentia eorum qui ipfi reſcripſerunt, a quibuſdam petii, & im- 
petravi, ut illud mihi concederent, quod etiam ſpzro a te, pro ſumma 
tua humanitate & incredibili erga Carteſium ſtudio, mihi conceſſum iri. 
Sed przterea cuperem ut mihi exemplaria mitteres earum omnium quas 
2 D. Carteſio accepiſti epiſtolarum ; duas enim tantum pra manibus ha- 
beo, quarum prior reſpondet tuis tertio Idus Decembris datis; altera, 
iis quz tertio nonas Martii (criptz ſunt, Supereſt igitur tertia, que mihi 
deeſt, quzque tuis 10, Calendas Avuguſtt 8 123. Calen2as Novembris 
datis ſatisfacere debet : quxz profeto non poteſt non eſſe pulcherrima, 8 
continere plura ſcitu dignifſima, cum tot tuis tantiſque Cifhcultatibus 8& 
queſtionibus, cum ex principiis Philoſophiz tum ex Dioptrice excerptis, 
reſpondere debear, cujus tamen duas duntaxat paginas invent ; quz tan- 
tum inſtantiis tuis ſatisfacere tentant, nec ullum verbum ad queſita tua 
ſaper Principiis & Dioptrice continent, Quare ſummopere exopto 8& 
enixe precor, ut & miht licentiam concedas. literas tuas fimul cum re- 
ſponſis imprimendi, 8 ut ſimul ad me mittas quas habes a D, Carteſio, 
ut & poſteritatis utilitati, & Amicinoſtti fame ac memoriz conſulamus; 
Przter h#c antem literarum Autographa, plura adhuc habeo celeber- 
rimi Viri przeclara monumenta, quz ſingula ſuo tempore lucem videbuant, 
& quz non pariim jucunditatis puto tibt fore allatura, utpote qui in evol- 
vendis Carteſianis (criptis tam impiger videris, Si mihi vernacul3 lingua 
uti licuiſſer, aptius atque ornativs ſententiam meam explicuiflem : ſed 
| | ne 
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ne in varios errores inciderem, ſtylum contrax1, 6, ut potui, non ut volui, 
mentem meam tibtaperui ; quod-rogo ut mihi condones, & ſcias me tuz 
ſemper humanitatis & ſapientize Iaudatorem & cultorem fore, 


Pariſiis 12, Dec, 
| Craupius CrnkseLIERA, 


HENRICI MORI 


Itere tux, Vir Clarifſime , datx Lutetie Parifiorum pridie Idus 
Decembris, anno 1654. non pervenerunit ad manus meas ante deci- 
mum ſeptimmum Calendatum Mati. Miror tantum temporis inter- 

fluxifle, Granthamiz tunc 4gebam itt agro Lincolnienfi, Rus enim con- 
ceſſeram cam aliis de caufis tum ad confirmandam valetudinem. Vehe- 
menter equidem gaudebam poſtquam intellexi preclatum tuum inſtitu- 
tum edendi omnia Carrefii ſcripta quz apud te ſant, quo non ſolum nobi- 
lIifimi Philoſophi fame ac memoriz, verum etiam communi omnium 
literatorum urilitati optime conſules. In neminem enim aptitts quadrat, 
quam in divinumillum virum, Horatianum 1illud, 
—— Dui nil molitnr intpte. 
Quam ob cauſam fi ego tibi 4 conſiliis eſſem, nihil quicquam eorum ſap- 
primeretur quz vel ille rentavit ullo modo 1n rebus Philoſophicis, vel 
feliciter ad exitum petduxit; ſed lucem viderent omnia, in majus Rei- 
pub, Literariz commodum. Ac proinde, ut nullum impedimentum efſee 
tam utili ac generoſo propoſito, velultro tibi concederem copiam edendi 
primas meas ſecundaſque literas ad Carteftum conſcriptas ; quippe 
quod abſque eis, ut re&e mones, reſponſa ejus ram commode intellgi 
. non poſſint : nec multym abs re fore diffiteor, ſi tertias meas ſimul edide- 
ris, clim per eas reſponſam fit alteris illis Carreſftanis, Sed chm quartz 
me nullis illius literis reſpondeant, nec illis ab ipſo reſponſum fit quic- 
quam, utpote inopinati miorte przrepto, de iis aliquantim hefito an 
publici juris facerem, Czteram omnem ſcrupulum eximerer, fi quis ex 
amicis ipſius aut familiaribus, qui frequentius eum inviſerunc, & collocuti 
ſune, vel cum eo vixerunt conjun&ius, reſpondendi vices ſuppleret , tunc 
ettim partim dubito quin oper effet pretium illas eriamin Jucem dare, 
Quod ft hoc in preſens impetrari non poſfir, modo probabile eſſet quod 
liter illx mee, rertiz quartzque, editz allicerent aliquem ex peritiori- 
bus Philofophiz Carteliane ſectatoribus ad refpondendum omnibus 
difficultatibus inibi Carteſio ipfi propoſitis, ex illa ſaltem ſpe facilins ani- 
mum inducerem ut jus tibiconcedam eas in publicum proferendi. Quid 
autem fucurum fit in hc re ipſe forſan opportunitis quam ego conjecu- 
tam capies. Ne multis igitur re morer, totum hoc negorium judicio tuo 
ac candor! permitto, ut, quod fatto opus fit, facias, Incredibile eſt quanto 
mcerore ſum affecus, audico prematuro Carreſii faro, quippe qui inge- 
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rerea, acceſſit ingens defiderium perlegendi reſponſa ejus, que expectavi, 
ad tertias quartaſque meas literas, quz univerſam illius Philotophiam 


percurrunt, Inchoaſſe integrum reſponſum ad meas daras 10, Cal, Aug. 


ex teintelligo. Quod fragmentum.ſcripſiſſe eum conjicio cum Egmund+ 
eſſet in Hollantlia. Defſtitit autem, ut per amicos ſuos certiorem me fecit, 


ab incepto, quod animus occuparifſimus paratu ad iter Suecicum non | 


potuit vacare tam ſubtilibus cantique, ut ipſe dixit, momenti -difhculta- 
tibus 8& diſquiſitionibus ; ſed conſtanter pollicitus eſt ſuis, ſe proximo 
vere feverſurum, & tunc mihi copioſe & perfpicue omnia explicaturum, 
Sed cum invida mors c#tera nobis preripuerit, nollem vel illud Fragmen- 
tum duarum paginarum , quarum mentionem facis, interire. Quod a1 
ſolidiora illa Carre(1i monumenta attiner, quz profiteris te habere, qux- 


que, uti promittis, lucem viſura ſunt ſuo tempore, geſtit proteto animus 


ad tam lxtum gratumque nuncium z avideque interim cupio, fi tibinon 
{it moleſtum, ut argumenta titulofye {ingulorum librorum recenſeas in 
proximis tuis literts, Revixit enim in me, ex quo Nnuperas tuas accepi, 
priſtinus ille ardor erga Philoſophiam Carteſianam, qui aliquantulim ab 
obittudeſideratiſiiminoſtri Amici deferbuerat, cum nova legendi materies 
non ſuppeterer, Sed, ut ingenue fatear quod res eſt, i|lud folum in cauſa 
non fuit, ſed peculiaria quzdam ſtudia quz alio animum avocarant, Eſt 
enim illud rerum pondus, vericatis pulchritudo, amplitudo ingenit & acu- 
men, Theorematum denique omnium admirabilis ille ordo 8& conſenſus 
in ſcriptis Carteſianis, ut vel millies lea non ſordeſcanc : non mags 
quam lux Solis, cujus ortum fingulis diebus aves, pecudes, ipſ{1que adeo 
homines gratulabundi contemplantur, 

Nec certe ſolum lea jucunca eſt hac Carteftana Philoſophia, ſed ap- 
prime utilis, quicquid aut muſſitent aut deblaterent alii, ad ſurmum illum 
omnis Philoſophiz finem, pura Religionem, Cum enim Peripatetici 
formas quaſdam contendunt efle ſubſtantiales, quz e porentia materiz 
oriuntur, quxque cum materia ita coaleſcunt, ut abſque illa ſubſiſtere non 
poſlint, ac proinde neceſſario demum redeunt in potentiam materiz ( cui 


ordini accenſent viventium fere omnium animas, etiam eas quibus ſenſum 


cogitationemque tribuunt ; ) Epicurei autem, exploſis illis fubſtantialibus 
formis, ip{t materiz vim ſentiendi cogitandique inefle ſtatuunt , folus, 
quod (cio, inter Phyſtologos extitit Carteftus, qui ſubſtantiales illas 
formas, animasve materia ezgrtas,e Philoſophia ſuſtulit, materiamque 
ipſam omni ſentiendi cog que facultate plane ſpoliavit, Unde, 11 
principiis ſtaretur Carteſianis, certiflima efler ratio ac Methodus demon- 
ſtrandi, 8& quod Deus gud anima humana mortalis eſſe non poſ- 
fir. Quz ſunt illa duo ſolidifima fundamenta ac fulcra omnis vere Reli- 
gionis, Hzxc breviter noto, cum poſſim & alia bene multa huc adjicere, 
quz eodem ſpectant, Sed ſummatim dicam, nullam extare Philoſophiam, 


ni(i Platonicam forte exceperis, qus tam firmiter Atheis viam przcludit 


ad perverſas iſtas cavillas & ſubterfugia quo ſe ſolent recipere, quam 
hxc Carteſtana, fi penitivs intelligatur, Unde (pero, quod omnes boni 


clementius ferent ampliffimas illas laudes quibus incomparabilem Virum 


cumulo, in iis quas ad eum (cripfi literis ; credoque, quicquid hxc prz- 
L 3 : ſens 
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nium virtutelque incomparabils viri impenſe amavi & miratus ſum. Pra- 
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ſens tas ſenſerit de: Cartef/o (nam ut nunquam vivis, 1ra raro recent; 
defuntorum memortiz parcit invidia ) quod poſteritas eum omn! cum 
laude & veneratione fit exceptura, optimiimque illius Philoſophiz uſum 
ſir aghitura, - Quod lubentius praedico, ut majorem in modum tibi ani- 
mos accendam ad pergendum in nobilt illo inſtituto, edendi omnia que 
babes Cartefii ſcripta Philoſophica ; quo pacto cum alios multos, rum 


me preter cxteros, deyincies, qui 1n illis evolvendis tantam percipere 
ſoleo voluptatern. po 


Sj tibi viſum fuerit meas ad Carteſium lireras publicare, vehementer 
hoc abs te eflagito, ut ne fiat juxta illa exemplaria quz jam habes, quia 
multo correctiora tibi paro, Deprehend!i enim, poſtquam attentins lege- 

ram, non pauca corrigenda, quz imprudenti mihi exciderunt pra nimio 

| animi feryore ac feſtinatione cum ad Cartefium ſcriberem. Expunxi etiam 
quzdam ex Quzſitis in tertiis quartiſque meis literis; ſed prime ſe- 
cundxque integre ſunt, ty 

Quod menfis fere jam elapſus eſt ex quo tuas accepi literas, nec tamen 
adtereſcripſi, id profeco tactum eſt per nullam negligentiam aut incu- 
riam, Non poſſum enim non magni te #ſtimare, tum propter eximium 
truum ingenium, ad omnem, quod ſatis ex literis tuis per{pexi, xquita- 
tem & humanitatem compoſitum ac conformatum, tum propter honort- 
ficam Clariffimi fratris tai Chanuti, olim apud Suevyos. nunz vero. uti 
narras, apud Batavos Legati meritiflimi, in Carteftum defun&um piera- 
tem, Sed totum id temporis quod effluxit partim negotiis, quibus eram 
ruri diſtritus, partim meis ad Cartefium literis caſtigandis tranſcriben- 
diſque, poſtquam ad Academiam rediiflem, impeuſum eſt; nec putabam 
fore operz pretium ad te reſcribere, pris quam ift2 perfecifſſem. Jam 
vero in parato ſunt omna, tam mearum quam Carteſtanarum literarum 
exemplaria : neutra tamen ad te mitto hic vice, quippe qudd'experi- 
undum putavi prius, quam tuto he, quas jam ſcripf?, literz ad manus 
ruas pervenerint : poſtquam id intellexerim, mittam ad te continu6. Per- 
lubenter interim ex te audire vellem, quo uſque deyeneris in nobil: illo 
negotio quod ſcribis te ſaſcepifſe. Rem ſane mihi pergratam preſtabis, 
11 per : nga tuas literas ea dere certiorem me feceris, Vale, Vir 


 Claritime, & generoſum illud opus quod moliris feliciter exequere, Sic 
optat, 


Tibi Carteſianiſque 
omnibns addiftifiimus 
Hzanricus Mokus. 


Cantabrigiz, e Colegio Chritti, 
priate Idns Maui, 1655. 
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HENRICUS MORUS ANGLUS. 


{criptis tuis legendis, nemo quiſquam pre#ter te unum poteſt con- 
JEctare. : 

Equidem auſim affeverare me haud minus exultifſe in recognoſcendis 
intelligendiſque preclaris tuis Theorematis; quam ipſe in inveniendis, 
xqueque charos habere atque deamare pulcherrimos illos ingenii tui tor- 
rus, ac {1 proprius eos enixus efſet animus, Quod & certe fecifſe aliquo 
modo mihi yidetur, exerendo ſeſe atque expediendo in eoſdem (enſus ac 
cogitationes, quos generoſa tua mens preconcepit & premonſtravir, 
Qui ſane iſtiuſmodi ſunt, ut, cum: intelle&ui judicioque meo ade fint 
congeneres, -ut non {perem tore ut incidam in quicquam  conjuntum 
magis ac conſanguineum, ita ſane a nullius ingenio alieni effe poſlinc, 
cujus itidem ingenium-non fit a reca ratione alienum. 

Libere dicam quod ſentio : Omnes quotquot exſtiterunt, aut etiam- 
num exiſtunt, Arcanorum Nature- Antiſtites, fi ad Magnificam tuam 
indolem comparentur, Pumilos plane videri ac Pygmaos : mEque, cm 
vel unica vice evolvifſlem Lucubrationes tuas Philoſophicas, (uſpicatum 
eſſe, illuſtriſimam tuam diſcipulam,' Serenifſimam Principem Elizabe- 
tham, univerfis Europzis, non foeminis ſolum, ſed viris, etiam Philoſo- 


Q) «is voluptate perfuſus eſt animus meus, Vir Clarifime, in 


phis, longe evaſifle ſapientiorem, Quod mox evidentius deprehendi, 


cum inceperim ſcripta tua paulo penitius rimari & intelligere, 

Tandem enim clare mihi affulfit Carteſiana Lux, (1. e, ) libera, di- 
ſtinta, fibique conſtans Ratio, quz Naturam pariter ac paginas tuas 
mirifice collaſtravit; ita ut aut null aur paucifſime ſuperfine latebre, 
& loci quos non patefecit nobilis illa fax, aut falcem vel levitiimo nego- 
tio, mihi cum kbxtum fuerit, mox fit patefatura, Omnia profe&to ram 
concinna in tuis Philoſophiz Principis, Dioptricis & Merteoris, ramque 
pulchre ſibi ipſts Naturzque conſona funt, ut mens Ratioque humana 
jucundius vix optaret lztiviſve ſpetaculum, 

In Methodo tua, luſorio quodam, ſed eleganti fane, modeſtiz genere, 
talem teexhibes virum ut nihil indole 'genioque tuo ſuavius & amabilius, 
nihil exceiſius & generoftus vel fingi poſlit, vel experi. 


Quorſum autem hxc 2 Non quod purarem, Vir Clariffime, aut tu 


intereſſe aur Reipublicz Literariz ut hxc conſcriberem ; ſed quod mira- 
bilis illius voluptatis ac fructiis quem 'ex (criptis tuis percepi confcientia 
extorqueret hoc qualecunque eſt animi in te grati teſtimonium, -Prere- 
rea, ut certum te facerem, etiam apud Anglos efle qui te ruaque magni 
#ſtimanr, divinaſque animi tui dores vehementer ſuſpiciunt & admiran- 
tur : Neminem autem hominem meipſo impenſius te amare poſſe, ext- 
miamque tuam Philoſophiam arcius amplexart, | 

"AF HE Sed 
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Sed revera, 'illuſtriſſime Carteſi, ut nihil diſſimulem z - quamvis pul- 
cherrimum illud Philoſophiz tuz corpus ac efſentiam valde depeream; 
fateor tamen paucula excidiſſe fn ſecunda Principiorum parte, quz certe 
animus meus aut paulo Hebetior eſt quam ut capiar, aut ut admitrar, 
averſatior, Ws | 

Sed preclarz tuz Philoſophix Summa nihil inde periclicatur, cum 
hujuſmodi iſta- ſint, ut cam aur falſa merits aut incerta judicari poſſinr, 
iea nihil ad efſentiam Philoſophiz tuz ac fundamenra pertinere, illaque 
ſine iſtis optime poſſit conſtare. Quz vero ea finr, {i tibi non fit txdio, 
breviter nunc exponam, : 

Primo, definitionem Materiz ſeu Corporis inſtituis multo quam par 
eſt latioxem. Res enim extenſa Deus videtur efle, atque Angelus, imo 
vero res que#libet a= ſe ſubſiſtens,; ita ut ciſdem finibus claudi videatur 


extenſio atque efſentia rerum abſoluta , que tamen variari poteſt pro 


eſſentiarum ipſarum varietate, Atq; equizem quod Deus extenditur ſuo 
modo, hinc arbitror patere, nempe quod fit omnipreſens, & univerſam 
mundi machinam fingulaſque ejus particulas intjme occupet, Quomodo 
enim motum imprimeret materiz, quod feciſſe aliquando, & etiamnum 
facere, ipſe fateris, niſi proxime quaſi attingeret materiam univerſi, aut 
ſaltem aliquando attigiſſet * Quod certe nunquam feciſſer nifi adfuiſſer 
ubique, fingulaſque plagas occupaviſſet. Deus igitur, ſuo modo extendi- - 
tur atque expanditur, ac proinde eſt res extenſa, 

' Neque tamen ille corpus iſtud eſt, five materia, quam ingenioſa illa 
Artifex, Mens ſcilicet tua, in globulos ſtriataſque particulas tam affabre 
tornavit, Quamobrem res extenſa latior corpore elt. 

Animimque mihi ulterins addir ut a te hac inre diſſentiam, quod ad 
confirmationem hujuſce tuz definitionis tam ſceuum adhibes argumen- 
tum, & ferme Sophiſticum. Quod utique corpus poſit ele corpus ſine 
mollitie, vel duritie, vel pondere, vel levitate,&c. ills enim aliz{qz omni- 
bus qualitatibus quz in materia corporea ſentiuntur ex ea ſublatis, ipſam 
integram remanere. Quod perinde eſt ac 11 dixeris, libram Cerz, cum 
poſht eſſe libra cerx, quamvis ſpolietur figura ſpherica, vel cubica, vel 
pyramidali, &c, ſub nulla figura poſſe remanere integram cer libram. 
Quad tamen impoſſbile eſt. Quamvis enim kxc vel illa figura non tam 
arte cohxreat cum cera quin illam exuere poſſir, ut tamen cera ſemper fit 
figurara neceſſitas ſumma eſt & ariſlima, Ita quamvis materia non ſit 
neceſlario mollis, nec dura, nec calida, nec frigida, ut tamen fit ſeyſ6bils 
eſt ſ\umme neceſſarium z vel, fi malles, tangibils, prout optime definit 
Lucretius, 

Tangere enim, (7 tangi. niſt corpus nulla poteſt res. 
Quz certe notio minus deber a tua mente abhorrere, cum Philoſophia 
tua omnem ſenſum, cum antiquis illis apud Theophraſtum megs ai® nxws, 
tactum planiſſime conſtituat, Quod vero verius efle ipſe facillime ad- 
mictam, Sed fi mints placet corpus definire ab habitudine ad ſenſus noſtros, 
Tanglbilitas hec latior fi ac diffuſior, & fignificer mutuum illum con- 
| tactum tangendique potentiam inter corpora quezlibet, five animarta ſive 
\\nanimarta fuerint, eſtoque ſuperficierum duorum pluriimve corporum 
immediata juxtapoſitio, Quod & aliam innuit materiz ſive corporis con- 
ditionem 
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Epiſtols Prima H: Mori ad R. Carteſium. 63 
ditionem, quam appellare poteris jwpenetrabilitatew , nempe quod nec | 
penetrare alia corpora, nec ab illis penetrari poſſit, Unde manifeſtiſfi- 
murr; eſt diſcrimen inter Naturam divinam ac corpoream, cm illa hanc 
penetrare, hc vero ſe ipfam penetrare non poſhr, Unde ſane felicins ' 
mihi videtur cum Platonicis ſais Yirgitius philoſophari, quam Cartefius 
ipſe, cum ex illorum ſententia fic cecinerir, i, 

=————Ttamque infuſe per artus 
Mens agitat molem, © magno ſe corpore miſcet, 

Mitto alias infigniores Divinz extenfionis conditiones, cum non opus fir 
hoc loco explicare, - Vel hac pauca ſuffecerint ad demonſtrandum muled 
- rutius fuiſſe materiam definiviſſe ſubſtantiam ftangibilem, vel modo ſupra 

explicato impenetrabilem, quam Rem extenſam, Dita enim vel Tangi- 
bilitas, vel Impenetrabilites, competit corpori adzquate; tua autem de- 
finitio peccat in legem xa.%Xv T&gToy, neque enim eft reciproca cum 
definito, | on 

Secundo, Quando innuis xe virtute quidem divina fieri poſſe ut proprit »oly«t. oe 
diftum exiſtat vacuum, &, fi omne corpus ex vaſe tolleretur, quod latera ?« v*<<* 
neceſſario coirent; iſta profeto mihi videntur non ſolum falſa, ſed 
minds conſona antecedentibus. Si enim Deus motum materiz imprimit, 
quod ſupra docuiſti , annon ille poteſt contra obniti , & inhibere ne 
- coeant valſis latera « Sed contraditio eſt diſtare vaſis latera, 8 tamen 
nihil interjacere, Idem non fenfit literata Antiquitas, Epicurus, Demo- 
critus, Lucretius, alitque. Sed ut leviuſculum 1illud argumenti genus 
miſſum faciam ; divinam contende interjacere extenſtonem, tunmque hic 
ſuppoſitum eſſe infirmum, materiam folummodo extendi : Latera tamen 
ut antea coitura non neceſſitate Logica ſed naturali , Detumque ſolum 
hanc coitionem inhibere poſſe. Cum enim particulz , primi preſertim 
ſecundique Elementi, tam furibundo motu agitentur, neceſſeeſt qua cedi- 
tur, eo ruant precipires, aliaſque bi contiguas ſecum abripiane, 

Infeliciter igitur ſucceſſir, quod tam bellum Theorema de modo R are- 
fationis & Condenſationis, quod certe ego aliis de caufis vgilſimum 
eſſe cenſeo, tam lubrico ſuffulcias fundamento. | 

Tertio, Singularem illam ſubtilitatem non capio, qua atomos, id eſt (1 *#: 3” 
particulas ſui naturi indiviſibiles, non dari evincas, Ur enim, inquis, 9 +/+. 
effecerit Deus eas particulas 2 nullis creaturis dividi poſſe, non certe fibi 
ipfi eaſdem dividendi facultatem potuit adimere, quia fieri non poteſt ur 
propriam ſuam potentiam imminuat, Eodem argumento probaveris, 
Deum nunquam feciſſe ur heſternus oriretur Sol , quoniam potentia ejus 
jam efficere- non poteſt ut Sol heſternus non efſer ortus ; nec viliſſimam 
poſle muſcam occidere, 

| Si mod quiperiit, nou periiſſe poteſt, 
quod ſcire de ſeipſo Ovidius ; aut materiam non creaſle, clim fit divifi- 
bilis in ſemper diviſibilia, ac proinde Deus nunquam poſlet abſolvere ac 
| perficere hanc divifionem, Pars enim reſtat indiviſa, quamvis diviſtbilis, 
4tque ita, perpetud eluditur potentia divina, nec plenc (e exerere poteſt, 
finemque ſortiri, 

Quartd, Indefinitam tuam mundi extenſionem non intelligo. Exten- 
fio enim illa indefinita vel fimpliciter infinita eſt , vel tamtum quoad _ 
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Si intelligis exrenſionem infinitam fimpliciter, cur mentem tuam obſcu- 
' ras vocabulis nimium ſupprefſts ac modeſtis 2 .S1 tantum quoad nos infi- 


nitam, revera- erit finita extenfio 5 neque enim mens noſtra aut rerum 
aut veritatis menſura eſt, Ac proinde, cum alia fit fimpliciter infinita 
expanſio, divinz utique eſſentiz, materia tuorum vorticum a centris ſuis 
receder, totaque mundi machina in difſipatas atomos vagoſque abibir 
pulviſculos. | 5 

Arque ſane ed magis hic admiror modeſtiam tuam atque metum, quod 
aded tibi caves a materiz infinitudine , cum particulas au & infinitas & 
diviſas ipſe agnoveris Art. 34, & 35. Quod certe fi non feciſſes, extor- 
queri tamen poſſe videtur hoc modo. Nam cum quantum fit in infini- 
tum diviſibile, partes au infinitas habere oportet. Ut enim cultello 
aliove quovis inſtrumento corpus in partes palpabiles, quz non actu ſunt 
tales, mechanice diſſecare prorſus eſt awnyaroy, ſive impoſſibile , ita vel 
mente quantitatem dividere in partes tot realiter a&tuque non inexiſten- 
tes, plane aao99y eſt ac rationi abſonum, 

Quibus inſuper adjungi poteſt, hypotheſin hanc, quod mundus fim- 
pliciter ac revera fit infinitus, zqualem vim habere ad explicandam juxta 
ac confirmandam rationem rareft: ions & condenſationis, quam ſupra 
propoſuiſti Art, 6, 7, atque iſtud principium, ſolius corpors eſſe extenſpo- 
nem, &, nihilum non poſſe exteudi, Quod enim ibi praſtat Logica ſeu 
contradictoria neceſſitas , idem hic necefſitas Phyſica vel mechanica cer- 
tiffime preſtabir, 

Cum enim omnia in infinitum uſque materia ſeu corpotibus fint plena 
ac referta, penetrationis lex impediet ne fiat ulla diſtantia in rarefactione 
corporibus nuda, aut acceſho partium ad ſe invicem in condenſatione, fine 
interjacentium particularum expulſtone, | 

Atque hactenus quz a me dicta ſunt rationi mentique mez maxime 
videntur perſpicua, tuiſque placitis longe longeque certiora. 

Czxterum a nulla tuarum opinionum animus meus, pro ea qua eſt 
mollitie,ac teneritudine, xque abhorret, ac ab internecina illa 8& jugu- 
latrice ſefitentia, quam in Methodo tuliſti, brucis omnibus vitam ſenſium- 
que eripiens, dicam, an potiuis preripiens ? neque enim vixifſe unquam 
pateris, Hic non tam ſuſpicio rutilantem tui ingenii aciem, quam refor- 
mido, utpote de animantium fato ſollicitus, acumEnque tuum non ſubtile 
ſolum agnoſco, ſed chalybis inſtar rigidum ac crudele, quod uno quaſ! 
itu univerſum ferme animantium genus vita auſit ſenſuque ſpoliare, in 
marmora & machinas vertendo, | 

Sed videamus obſecro quid in cauſa eſt quod in brutas animantes quic- 
quam tam ſeyeriter ſtatuas. Loqui utique non poſſunt, causamque fuam 
apud judicem dicere, &, quod crimen aggravat, cum ad loquelam organis 
ſatis fint inſtrue, uti patet in Picis & Pſittacis, Hinc vita ſenſaque 

RAS +_þ-.: | 
| Verumenimvero quomodo fieri poſſit ut aut Pſittaci aut Pic voces 
noſtras imitentur, nift audirent, ſenſuque perciperent quid loquimur 2 
Sed non intelligunt, inquis, quid fibi volunt iſtz voces quas effutiunt 
imitando, Quidni tamen ipfi quid volunt ſatisintelligant, cibum ſcilicer 


quem a Dominis hoc artificio acquirunt * putant igitur ſe cibum men- 


dicare, 
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ditare, qudd ift4 loquacitate toties' yori compores fiunt, Et quorſum, 


quzſo, illa attentio 'eſt 8 avſcultatio ih avibus cantatoris , quam pra ſe 
ferunt, (i nullus fit.in ipſis ſenſus nec animadverfio  Unde illa yulpium 
caniimque aſturia & fagacitas ? Qui fit ut minx & verba ferocientes 
cohibeant belluas ? Canis famelicus cum furtim quid abftulit, cur quaſi 
fai conſcius Tlam ſe ſurripit, & meticulose ac diffidenter incedens ne- 
mini occurſanti gratulatur, ſed averſo pronoque roſtro ſuam ad diftans 
pergit viam, {ſuſpiciose cautus ne ob patratum ſcelus poenas luat £ Quo- 
modo iſta fieri poſſunt ſme interna fa&ti conſcientia? Copioſa iſta hiſto- 
riolarum congeries, quibus nonnulli conantur demonſtrare rationem 
ineſſe animalibus brutis, hoc ſaltem evincet, ſenſum ipfts memotjamque 
 ineſſe. Sed infinitum efſſer tales natrratiunculas hic attexere, E quibus 
{cio bene multas iſtius modi eſſe, ut earum vim vel ſubtilifimum acumen 
haud pofſit eludere, 

Sed video planc quid te huc adegit, ut bruta pro machinis habeas ; Im- 
mortalitatis utique animarum noſtrarum demonſtrandz ratio, qux cum 
ſupponat corpus nullo modo cogitare poſle, concludit, ubicumque eſt co- 
Sitatio, ſubſtantiam A corpore realiter diſtinctam adeſle oportere, adeoque 
-1mmortalem. Unde ſequitur, bruta f1 cogitent, ſubſtantias immortales 
fibi annexas habere, 

Atqui obſecro te, Vir perſpicaciſime, cum ex iſta demonſtrandi ratio- 
neneceſſe efſert bruta animantia aut ſenſu ſpoliare, aut donare immhottali- 
tate, cut ipſa malles inanimes machinas ſtatuere quam corpora animabus 
imeorralibins actuata ? preſertim cum illud ut nature phanomenis mi- 
nime conſonum, ita plane fit inauditum ha&tenus ; hoc vero apud ſapien- 
tiſſimos veterum ratum fit ac comprobatum, Pythagoram puta, Plato- 
nem, alioſque. Et certe animos hoc adderet Platonicis omnibus perſi- 
ſtendi in ſua de brutorum immortalitate ſententia, cum tam inſigne inge- 
nium ed anguſtiarum redaum fir, ut fi ahimas brutorum immortales efle 
hon concedatur, univerſa bruta inſenſatas machinas neceſſario ſtatuat, 

Hecſunt paucula illa ( magne Carteſ1 ) in quibus mihi fas eflaputaban 
2 te diſſentire, Cxtera mihi adeo arrident atque adblandiuntur, ut nihil 
illis habeam mags in deliciis ; adeoque intimis animi mei ſeriſfibus con- 
ſona ſunt atque cognata, ut non ſolum tardioribus commode explicare, 
ſed etiam contra pugnaciſſimos quoſque feliciter, 11 opus efler, detendere 
me poſſe confidam, 


Quad reliquum eſt, exorandus es, Vir illuſtrifſime, ut hxc npſtra boni 


conſulas, nec me ulliu; levitatis vanzque ambirionis ſuſpetum habeas, 
quaſi affetarem Clariſihmorum virorum familiaritates ac amicittas, cum 
& ipſe fi poſſem, haud cuperem, inclareſcere, rem turbiglentam famam 
judicans, privatoque otio valde inimicam, : 

Neque profeo quamvis animo fimin te admodum profio ac proclivi, 
id unquam tibi ſignificafſem, niſi abaliis inſtigatus ; ſed te tuaque amote 
latenti tacitaque venetatione proſequi contentus fuiſſem, m_ 

Nec obnixe a te effagito ut reſcribas, utpote quem contemplationibus 
ſumme arduis, vel experimentis faciundis maxime utilibus paritef ac difh- 
cilibus, occupatiſimum autumo. a 

Permitto 19itur hic tibi tuo jure uti, ne {1m in publicum injurius, Bu” 
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fi ramen hxc noſtra, qualia qualia fuerint, reſponlione. qullibetcunque 
cohoneſtare dignatus fueris, rem ſane non ingratam preſtabis 
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Audes quas in me cotigeris, Vir humaniſſime , non tam ullius mei 
meriti, utpote quod eas zquare nallum poteſt, quam tux erga me 
benevolentiz teſtes ſunt, Benevoletitia autem ex ſola ſcriptorum 

meorum leRione contra catidorem & generofitatem animi tui tam 
aperte oſtendir, ut totum me tibi, quamv1s antehac non noto, devinciat, 
Ideoque perlibenter iis quz ex me quzris reſpondebo, - 

' x. Primum eſt, cur ad corpus definiendum dicam illud effe ſubtantiam 
extenſam potitis quam ſenſibilem, tangibilem, vel impenetrabilem, Ar res 
re moner, fi dicatur ſubſtantia ſenſibilis, tunc definirt ab habitudine ad ſen- 
ſus noſtros, qui ratione quzdam ejus proprietas duntaxat explicatur, noi 
integra natura, quz cum poſh exiſtere, quamvis nulli homines exiſtant, 
certe a ſenſibus noſtris non pendet. Nec proinde video cur dicas, efſe 
ſurame neceſſarium ut omnis materia fit ſenfibilis, Nam contra, nulla eſt 
quz non fir plane inſenſibilis, f1 rantum in partes nervorum noſtrorum 
particulis malto minores, 8 fingulas ſeorſim ſatis celeriter agitacas, fic 
diviſa, | | 

Metirfique illud argumentum quod ſcxyvum & ferme Sophiſticum 
appellas, adhibui tantum ad eorum opinionem refucandam, qui tecum 
exiſtimant omne corpus eſſe ſenſibile, quam, meo judicio, aperte & de- 
monſtrative refutat, Poteſt enim corpus retinere omnem ſuam corporis 
naturam, quamvis n0n ſit ad ſenſum molle, nec durum, nec frigiduw, nec 
calidum, nec denique habeat ullam ſenfibilem qualitatem. 

Ut vero inciderem in eum errorem quem videris mihi velle tribuere, 
per comparationem cer=, que quamvis poſkit non eſſe quadrara, nec ro- 
tunda, non poteſt ramen non habere aliquam figuram, debuifſem, ex eo 
quod juxta mE principia omnes ſenfibiles qualirates in eo ſoloconfiſtant 
qudd particula corporis certis modis moveantur, vel quieſcant, debui(- 
ſem, inquam, concludere, corpus poſle exiſtere, quamvis nullz ejus par- 
ticulz moveantur, necquieſcanc 5 quod mihi nunquam in mentem venir, 
Corpus itaquenonreRe definitur ſubſtantia ſenſibilis, 

Videamus nunc an forte aptinis dici poſſit ſubſtantia impenetrabilis,vel 
tatgibilis, eo ſenſu quem explicuiſti, _— 

Sed rurſus.iſta tangibilitas & impenetrabilitas in corpore,eſt tantiim st 

| | 1 
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in bomine Riſibilit as, proprium quarto modo, juxta vulgares Logice leges; 
non vera & eflentialis-differentia, quam in extenſione confiſtere con- 
tendo z atque idcirco,ut homo non definitur animal rifibile,ſed rationale, 
ca corpus non definivi per impenetrabilitarem,ſed per extenfionerm,Quod 
confirmatur ex eo, quod tangibilitas & impenetrabilitas habeant relatio- 
nem ad partes, & praſupponant conceptum diviſtonis vel terminationis. 
Poſhmus autem concipere corpus continuum indeterminatz magnitudi- 
nis, five indefinitum, in quo nihil preter extenſfionem confideretur. 
Sed, inquis, Deus etiam & Angelus, reſque alia quelibet per ſe ſub- 
ſiſtens eſt extenſa, ideoque latins patet definitio tua quam definitum, 
Ego vero non ſoleo quidem de nominibus diſputare, atque ideo ſi ex eo 
quod Deus {it ubique, dicat aliquis eum efſe quodammodo extenſuni, 
per me hcet. Atqui nego veram extenſionem, qualis ab omnibus vulgo ' 
concipitur, velin Deo, vel in Angelis, vel in mente noſtra, vel denique, 
in ulla ſubſtantia que non fit corpus, reperiri. Quippe per ens extenſum, : 
communiter omnes intelligunt aliquid imaginabile, ( five fit ens rartionis, 
ſivereale, hoc enim jam in medium relinquo;) atqui in hoc ente varias 
partes determinatz magnitudinis & figur#, quariim una nullo modo alia ' 
ſir, poſſunt 1imaginatione Ciſtinguere, unaſquein locum aliarum poſſunt . 
etiam imaginatione transterre, {ed non duas ſimul in uno & eodem loco | 
imaginari : Atqui de Deo, ac etiam de mente noſtra, nihil tale dicere - 
Jicet ; neque enim eſt imaginabilis, fed intelligibilis duntaxar, nec etiam | 
in partes diſtinguibilis, preſertim in partes que habeant determinatas ' 
magnitudines & figuras. Denique, facile intelligimus & mentem huma- 
nam, 8& Deum, & {1mul plures Angelos in uno 8 eodem loco efle poſſe, 
Unde manifeſte concluditur, nullas-ſubſtantias incorporeas propric eſle 
extenlas: ſed eas intelligo 'tanquam virtutes aut vires quaſdam, quz 
quamv1s ſe applicent rebus extenſ1s, non idcirco ſunt extenſx ; ut 
quamvis in ferro candenti fit ignis, non jdeo ignisille eft ferrum, Quaod 
vero nonnnll: ſubſtantiz notionem cum rei exten{# notione confundant, 
hoc fit ex falſo prejudicio, quia nihil putant exiſtere, vel eſſe inteficibile, 
niſi ſit etiam imaginabile, ac revera nihil ſub imaginationem cadit, quod: 
non fit aliquo modo extenſum. Jam vero quemadmodum dicere licet 
ſanitatem ſoli homini competere, quamvis per. analogiam & Medicina, 
& aEr temperatus, & alia multa dicantur etiam ſana z ita illud folum 
quod eſt imaginabile, ut habens partes extra partes, que ſint determina- 
tz magnitudinis & figure, dico efle extenſum,quamvis alta per analogiam 
etiam extenſa dicantur, : 
2, Ut autem tranſeamus ad ſecundam tuam Cifficultatem ; fi exami- 4yproſos < » 
nemus quodnam fir ens extenfum a me deſcriptum, 1ggeriiemus plan® \{...9... 
idem efle cum ſparto, quod vulgus aliquanco plenum, al/Mando vacuum, 
aliquando reale, aliquando imaginarium efle putat, In ſpatio enim, quan- 
rumvis imaginario & vacuo, facile omnes imaginantur varias partes de- 
terminate magnitudinis & figure, poſſiintque #n4s in locum aliarum ima- 
ginatione transferre ;, ſed nullo modo duas fimul fe mutuo penetrantes in 
uno & eodem loco concipere, quoniam imp!tcat cofitradictionem ut hoc 
fiar, & ſpatii pars nulla collatur. Cum autem ego conſiderarem tam reales 
proprietates non nift 1n reali corpore eſſe poſſe, aſus ſum affirmare, _w 
_ | a om 
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lum daji ſpatium prorſus vacuum, atque omne ens extenſum eſe yerum 
corpus : Bec dubiteui 4 magny wirk, Epicurs, Dewocrito, Lucretio hac in 

re diſſentirez yidienim illos non firmam aliquam rationem ele ſecutos, 

'" ſed falſum prjudicium, quo omnes 4b ineunte zrate fuimus-/imbuti, 
Quippe quamvis ſenſus noftri non ſemper noÞis exhibeant corpora ex- 
rerna qualia ſunt omni ex parte, ſed tantum quatenus ad nos referuntur, 
& prodeſle poſſunt aut nocere, ut in Art.3. partis 2. premonni; judica- 
vimus tamen omnes, ci eſſemus adhyuc pueri, nihil aliud in mundo eſſe 
quam quod & (enfibus exhibebatur, ac proinde nullum effe corpus niſi 

 ſenfibile, locaque omnia in quibus aihil ſentiebamus vacua eſſe, Quod 
przjudicium cum ab Epicuro, Democrito, Lucretio non fuerit unquam 
rejectum, illorum authoritatem {equi non debeo, 

Miror autem virum cetera perſpicacifiimum, cum videat ſe negare non 
poſle quin aliqua in omni ſþatio ſubſtantia fit, quoniam in eo omnes pro- 
prietates extenfionis revera reperiuntur, malle ramen dicere divinam ex- 
tenſionem implere ſpatium in quo nyllum eſt corpus, quam faterinullum 
omnino ſpatium ſine corpore effe poſſe, Etenim, ut jam dixi, prztenſa 
illa Cei extenſio nullo modo ſubjeQum efle poteſt verarum proprietatum, 
quas in omni ſpatio diſtinRiſſime percipimus, Neque enim Deus eſt ima- 
ginabilis, nec in partes diſtigguibilis que fint menſurabiles & figuratz, 

Sed facile admittis nullum vacuum naturaliter dari, Solicitus es de 
potentia divina, quam putas tollere poſſe id omne quod eſt in aliquo vaſe, 
ſim6lque impedire ne coEtant vaſis latera, Ego vero cum ſciam meum 
1ntelle&um efle finitum, 8& Det potentiam infinitam, nihil unquam de 
hac determino z ſed confidero dunraxat quid poſit a me percipi vel non 
percipi, & caveo diligenter ne judicium ullum meum a perceptione diſſen= 
tiat, Quapropter audacter affirmo, Deum poſſe id omne quod poflibile 
eſſe percipio; non autem EC contra audacter nego, illum poſſe id quod con- 
ceptui meo repugnat, ſed dico tantum implicare contradictionem, Sic 
quia video conceptui meo repugnare ut omne corpus ex 'aliquo vaſe tolla- 
cur, & in ipſo remaneat extenſio, non. aliter 4 me concepra quam pritis 
concipiebatur corpus in eo contentum ; aico implicare contradiftionem, 
attals extenſio ibi remaneat poſt ſublatum corpus, ideoque debere vafis 
latera coire : Quod omnino conſonum eſt meis c#teris opigionibus, Dico 
enim alibi nullum motum dari niſi quodammodo circularem, unde ſequitur 
non intelligi diſtinte, Deum aliquod corpus ex vaſe tollere, quin fimul 
intelligatur, in ejus locum aliud corpus, vel ipſa vaſis latera motu circu- 

lari ſuccedere, | 
| #945... 3» Eodem modoetiam dico implicare contradictionem, ut aliquz den- 
Br OY" 3. our atomi, qua gg#cipianiur extenſe ac fimul indiviſubiles , quia quamvis 
F Deus eas tales WMcere potuerit ut a nulla creatura dividantur, certe non 
poſſumus intelligere ipſum ſe taculrate eas dividendi privare potuiſſe. 
Nec valet tua comparatio de iis qui facta ſunt, quod nequeant infe&a-eſle. 
Neque enim pro nota impotentize fumimus, quod quis non poſit facere 
| 1d quodnon intelligimus eſſe poſſibilez ſed tantim quod non poſſic ali- 
quid facere ex iis qux tanquam poflibilia diſtine percipimus, Ar ſane 
ercipimus eſle poſſibile ut atomus dividatur, quandoquidem eam exten- 
am eſſe ſupponimus z atque ideo {i judicemus eam a Deo dividi non 


poſle, 


& 
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poſſe, judicabmwds Dem -aliquid*non poffe fatere,” quod tainen poſſibile 
eſſe percipimzus," Nott*aurety eodem modo. percipimus fieti- poſſe ., ut 
quod factunteſt fit infe&win; ſed © contri percipittius/ hoc fiett plane non 
poſſe 5 ac proindenoneſſe*ullom poteitix defetum'iwDeo, quodiſtud 
non faciat. - Quantunrautem ad diviſibilitatem'materiz. non eadem'ratio 
eſt" etfienimnon' poſhm” namerare'onfines parte#in- quaseſt diviſibilis; 
ear imque/idefrco nnmerum dicam effe indefinitam'; -non camenpoſſum 
afftirmare illaruim-divifonem' aDeo nenquam abſolvi, quia ſcio Dem 
plura poſſe fac&te quam ego cogitatione*+mea compledti; arque'iſtam in- 
definitam quirundam partium materi# diviſionem revera fieri ſolete in 
Artic. 54; concelly; his ahh oh RS ns et fo | 
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neceſſariz, quod quedam'dicam-eſfe itidefinita potits quim intinica ; 
ſolus enim Deus eſt quemm-pofitive inteHigo'efſe infinicum : de reliquis, 


ut demundi extenſione; de-numero partiiny'in quas materia eſt diviſibilis, 


& ſimilibus, az [int fimplicrter infinita necne, profiteor me neſcire; ſcio 
tantim me in iNis nullum”finem agnoſcere, arque idcirco reſpectu mei 
dico eſſe indefinita, > (bd ly 4 4 ue JUL 0h 3 

- Et quamvis mens noftra non' fir-rerutn 'vel veritatis menſura, cert 
debet efle menſaraeorum qu#'afirmamus' aut negamus, Quid-enim eſt 
ab{urdius, quid inconfideratius; quam velle judiciam'ferre de iis ad quo- 
rum perceptionem mentemnoſtram atrifigere non poſle confitemur's 
-Miror autem'te noh modo id velle facere'videri, cttm ais,  tantnn 
quoad nos fit infinita, revera erit finita extenſio, &cz''ſed' pretereaetiam 
divinamiquandam extenftonem imaginari, qui larins Pareat quam corpo- 
rum extenſtoj atque ita ſwpponere DenmPartes habere extra partes, & eſſe 
divifibilem, opmemque prorſits yes corpores eſſentiam'illi tribuere; 

Ne veroquis fcrupulus-bf ſppeftie-, Cum dico extenfionem materizy 
eſle indefinitam, ſuficere hoc puto ad impediendum ne-quis extra illam 
locus fingi queit, in quem meorum- vorticum particulz abire poſhar, 
Ubicumqueienim locms ile roncipiatur, ibs, jam juxta meam opinionem, 
aliqua materiaeft , quiadicendoeamelle indefinite extenſam; dico ipfam 
latins extendi-quam omneiid quod ab homine concipi poteſt. - 

Sed nihilomanius exiſtimo max imam eſſe differextian inter amplitudinem 
i/tins corpores extenfionts,;8& amplitudinem divinz, non dicam extenſio- 
nis, utpote quz proprie loquehdo nulla eſt, ſed ſubſtantiz vel eſfenuz ; 
idedque hanc'/fimpliciter infinitam;illam autem indefiniram appello; 

__ Czterum non admitto quod pro {ingulari tua humanitate concedis, 
nempe reliquas meas opiniones poſle conſtare, quamvis 1d quod dema- 
reriee extenſione ſcripft refutetur : num enim eſt ex precipurs, meoque 
Jjudicio certifiumis; Phyſica mes fundamentis, profitcorque mihi nullas ra- 
ciones ſatisfacere in ipſa Phyſica, nift quz neceſſitatem ilJam, quam vocas 


Logicam five -contradictoriam, involvant ; modo tantum ea excipias 


quz per foam experientiam cognoſci poſſunt, ut quod circa hanc terram 
unicus fit Solvel'unica Luna, 8 fimilia, Cumque in retquis a meo ſenſu 
non abhorreas; 'ſpero etiam' his ce facile aſſenſurum, 11 modo conlideres 
przjudicium efle quod multi exiſtiment ens extenſum, in quo nihil eſt 
quod moveat fenſus, non efle veram ſubſtantiam corpoream, ſed ſpatium 

Aa 2 | vacuum 


; 
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- vacunm duntaxat ; quodque- nullum fit corpus nift ſenfibile, atque nulla 
ſubſtantia nifi quz ſub imaginationem cadar, ac proinde ſit exten(a, | 

5, Sed nulli prejadicio magis omnes aſſuevimus quam ei, quod nobis 
ab incunte xcate perſuaſit bruta animantia cogitare. Quippe nulla ratio 
nos movit ad hoc credendum , nifi quod videntes.pleraque bratorum 
membra in figura externa & motibus 2noftris non multim differre, uni- 
clmque in nobis eſſe credentes iftoram motuum ![pium, animam 
ſcilicet, quz eadem moveret corpus & cogitaret, non dubtayimus quin 
aliqua ralis anima in1llis reperiretur, 

Poſtquam autem ego advertifſem diſtinguenda efle duo diverſa mo- - 
ruum noſtrorum principia, unum fſcilicet plane mechanicum 8 corpo- 
reum, quod a ſola ſpirituum vi & membrorum conformatione dependet, 
poteſtque anima corporea appellari ; aliud incorporeum, mentem ſcilicer, 
{ive animam illam quam definis fubſtantiam cogitantem z quzlſiyi dili- 
gentits an ab his duobus principiis orirentur animalium morus, an ab uno 
duntaxat, Ciumqueclare peripexerim poſſe omnes otiri ab eo ſolo quod 
corporeum eſt & mechanicum, pro certo ac demonſtrato habui, nullo 
pacto a nobis probari poſſe, aliquam eſle in brutis animam cogitanrem. 
Nec moror aſturias & fagacitates canum & vulpium, nec quzcunque alia 
quz propter cibum, venerem, vel metum Aa brutis fiunt, Profitesr enins 
me poſſe perfacile illa omnia ut a ſola membrorum conformatione profetia 
explicare, 

Quamvis autem pro demonſtrato habeam, probari non poſſe aliquam 
eſſe in brutis cogitationem z non ideo puto poſſe demonſtrarinullam efle, 
quia mens humana itlorum corda non pervadit, Sed examinando quid- 
nam fit hac de re maxime probabile, nullam video rationem pro brutorfi 
cogitatione militare preter hanc unam, quod cum habeant oculos, aures, 
linguam, 8 reliqua ſenſuum organa' ficut nos, veriſimile fit illa ſentire 
ficut nos ; 8 quia in noſtro ſentiendi modo cogiratio includitur, fimilem 
etiam illis cogitationem eſſe tribuendam, Quz ratio cum fit maximE 
obvia, mentes omnium hominum a prima )#tate occupavit. Sunt autem 
alix rationes multo plures &-fortiores, ſed non omnibus ita obvix, quz 
contrarium plane perſuadent, Inter quas fuum quidem locum obriner, 
quod non fit tam probabile omnes vermes, culices, erucas, & reliqua ani- 
malia immortali anima predita efle, quam machinarum inſtar ſe mo- 
vere. | 

Primo , quia certum eſt in corporibus animalium, ut etiam in noſtris, 
efle ofla, nervos, muſculos, fanguinem, ſpiritus animales, 8 reliqua or- 
gana ita diſpoſita, ur fe (olis abſque ulla cogitarione omnes motus quos 
in brutis obſervanus ciere poſſinr. Quod pater in conyulſionibus, cum 
mente invita machinamentum corporis vehementits ſpe ac magis di- 
verſis mocis ſolum ſe mover, quam ope voluntatis ſoleat moveri, 

'Deinde, quia rationi conſentaneum. videtur, chm ars fit nature imita- 
rtrix, poſsintque homines varia fabricare automara in quibus fine ulla co- 
Litatione eſt motus, ut Natura etiam ſua automata, ſed arte fadis longe 
przſtantiora, nempe brutaomnia, producat, praſertim cm nullam ag- 
noſcamus rationem propter quam, ubi eſt talis membroruna conforma- 
tio qualem in animalibus videmus, cogitatio etiam debeart adeffe; atque 
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ideo majori admiratione dignum fit , quod mens aliqua reperiatur in uno- 
 guoque humano corpore, quam: quod nulla fit in ullis brutis. 

Sed rationum omnium quz beſtias cogitatione deſtitutas eſſe perſua- 1 
dent meo judicio prxcipua eſt, quod quamvis inter illas unz aliis ejuſ- - 
dem ſpeciei int perteRiores, non (ecus quam inter homines, ut videre 
licet in equis & canibus,” quorum aliqui ceteris multo felicins quz do- 
centur addiſcunt 5 & quamvis omnes perfacile nobis impetus ſuos natu- 
rales, ut iras, metus, famem, & ſimilia, voce vel aliis corporis motibus 
ſignificent z numquam tamen hactenus fuerit obſervatum, ullum bru- 
tum animal eo perfetionis devenifle ut vera loquela uteretur, hoc eſt, «t 

' aliquid vel voce vel nutibus indicaret, quod ad ſolam cogitationem, non 
autem ad impetum naturalem, poſlet referri, Hxc enim loquela unicum 
eſt cogitationis in corpore latentis fignum certum, atque ipsa utuntur 

_omnes homines, etiam quam maxime ſtupidi & mente capti, & lingui 

: voci{que organis deſtituti, oz autem ullum brutum ; eamque idcirco pro 
vera inter homines & brura difterentia ſumere licer, 

Reliquas rationes cogitationem brutis adimentes brevitatis causa hic 
omitto, Velim tamen notari me loqui de cogitatione, non de vita vel 
ſenſu : vitam enim nulli animali denego, utpotequam in ſolo cordis ca- 
lore confiſtere ſtatuo ; nec denego etiam ſenſum quatenus ab organo 
corporeo dependet. Sicque hxc mea opinio non tam crudelis eſt erga 
belluas, quam pia erga homines, Pythagoreoram ſuperſtitioni non ad- 
dictos, quos nempe a criminis ſuſpicione abſolvit quoties animalia come- 

 dunt vel occ1dunr, ” 

Hzxc autem omnia fortaſſe prolixius ſcript quam acumen iogenii tui 
requirebat z; volui enim hoc pacto teſtari pauciſſimorum objeiones mihi 
hactenus xque graras fuifle ac tuas, humanitatemque & candorem tuum 
maxime tib1i devinxifle | 


Egmonde prope Alchmariam, Omnium vere ſapientis ludioſorum 
Nonis Februaris 1649. cultorem obſervantiſiimum, 


Renatrum Des-CarTtEs, 
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Clariſsmo Viro, NobiliſSimoque Philoſopho, 6þo» 
RENATO DES-CARTES, 


HENRICUS MORUS ANGLUS. 


tus ſum, quanta quanta fit ( Vir illuſtriflime ) me.non-poenitet, 
nec unquam, fat ſcio, poterit peenitere, Quin 8& adauget plurt- 
mim tu apud me exiſtimationem, quod ad ſtupendam illam mentis tux 
amplitudinem divinimque acumen, ſuavitas tanta morum acceſlerit 8 
humanitas, Quam certe ut nunquam ſuſpe&am habui, ita nunc ſane eru- | 
Aa 3 ditiflumas 


() rarti quam de te concepi, nuperiſque meis literis apud te teſta- 
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diriffimas tuas literas habeo pro certiſſimo illius argumento, Czterim .. 
ne tanti favoris te poeniteat, quaſi in ſervum caput collati, n&ve vileſcar 
meum erga te ſtudium, atque amor, tanquam ab abjeo jacentique ani- 
mo profectus, quo tandem modo reſponſa tua mihi fatisfecerint, palam, 
uti hominem liberum decet, apertEque profitebor. Quod tamen ne ni- 
mium tibi vel mihi ipfi negotium faceſſat, fuſtores orationis texturas 
miſſas faciens, rem totam in Inſtantias quaſdam breves, aut ſaltem nora- 
tiunculas ſuper ſingulis reſponſorum tuorum particulis, compingam. 


Ad Reſponſum circa primam Difficultatem 


Inſtantia IT. 
Definirt ab habitwdine ad ſenſus noſtros, &C. 


Hic regeri poteſt ; Cum radix rerum omnium ac eſſentia in #ternas 
defoſla lateat tenebras, rem quamliber neceſſario definiri ab habitudine 
aliqua, Quz habitudo proprietas dict potelſt in ſubſtantiis, cham non fir 
ſubſtantia z quamvis agnoſcam libenter proprietates alias alits eſſe prio- 
res; hoc autem tantum me yoluiſle, Satius nimirum efle per adzxquatam 
quamlibet v1 69: "Hi quam per formam, quam vocant, definito latio- 
rem,rem definiviſſe, Porro', cum ipſe corpus definis rem extenſam, 

' ipſam illam extenſionem inſuper adnoto confiſtere in habitudine quadam 


Pr ad ſe invicem, quatenus aliz extra alias productz ſunt,. Quam 
abitudinem non efſe rem abſolucam maniteſtum eſt, 


IT. 


Luamvis nulli homines exiſtant, 


$i omnes mortales conniverent, Sol tamen non exueret ſuam videndi 
aptitudinem , quamprimum oculos aperuerint denuo; ut neque ſecuris, 
ſecaadi, quamprimum ligna aut lapides oblati fuerinr, 


III. 


Nervorum noſtrorum particuls multo minores. 


Deum tamen artificem adaptare poſle credo nervos ſatis exiguos exi- 
ouis iſtis materi particulis, ac proinde ſenſibilitatem materiz hoc modo 
comminutz integram manere. Porro, he particulz 4 motu ceflare poſ- 
ſunt, atque coaleſcere, noſtrifque hoc modo nervis ſenfibiles denuo eva- 
dere; quod de ſubſtantia incorporea nullo modo verum eſt, 


IV. 
Quamvis non fit ad ſenſum molle, &c, 

Certum eſt aut ad nervos noſtros ſenſorios durum fore vel molle, &c. 
ant faltem ad iſtiuſmodi nervos, quales, f1 vellet, Deus fabricare poterit, 
ut modo monuimus ; atque hoc ſatiseſt, quamvis Deus nunquam fabri- 
caturus fit iſtiuſmodi nervos, Ut revera partes terrz verſus centrum ſuat 
ex ſe vilibiles, quamvis,nunquam extrahendz ſint in Solis conſpetum, 
nec eo deſcenſurus fit quifquam cum lychno vel lampade, 


V. 
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| V, 
Eſt tantum, ut in homine Riſibilitas, proprium quarto mody, 

Quod fi ratio etiam aliis competeret animalibus, reQids definiretur 
homo animal rifibile quam rationale, Nomdum avtem 4 quopiam demon- 
ſtratum eft tangibilitatem aut impenttrabilitatem proprias oe ſubſtantia 
extenſz  pipbrrary, quamvis corporis efſe merito quivis agnoverit. Equi- 
dem poſlum clare concipere ſubſtantiam extenſam quz nullam ullo modo 
habeat tangibilitatem vel impenetrabilitatem, Tgitur rangibilicas yel im- 
penetrabilitas non immediate ſubſtantiam extenſam confequicur , qua- 
renus extenſa eſt. TR | 

VI. 


Atqui nego veram extenſonem, &c, 


| Per veram extenfionem intelligis quam tangibilitas & impenetrabilitas 
comitatur. Hanc ipſe etiam nego in Deo, nudiſve vel mente vel Angelo 
reperiri. Interea tamen aſſero al:am eſſe extenſionem eque veram, quamvis 
non #que vulgarem Scholiſque tritam, guz in Angelrs menteque humana 
ut terminos, ita 8 figuram haber, ſed pro imperio Angeli mentiſque va- 
riabilemz Menteſque ſtve animas noſtras atque Angelos, eadem prorſus 
manente ſubſtantia, contrahere ſe poſſe , & certos denuo ad limites ſe 
expandere, 
VIL : 
R  _ Nihll eſſe intelligible nift fit etiam imaginabile, &c. 

Equidem aliquanto ſum pronior in itlam Ariſtotelis fententiam, on: 
ard tf parmougmuy ix i veroa. Sed hic quiſque mentis ſux vires 
experiatur, 


Ad Reſponſum circa ſecundam Difficultatem 


Inſtantia I, 
Unas in locum aliarum imaginatione transferre, 


Mea quidem imaginatio non poteſt, nec concipere fi transferantur, quin 
#n& vacui ſþatii partes abſorbeant alteras, penittifque coincidant. & pene- | 
_ rent ſe 1nvicem. 
- 1, 
F Nec dubitari a magnis virs, Epicuro, Democrito, &c, 

Nullus dubito quin optimo jure difſentias, cum non ſolum iſtis, ſed uni- 
verſis Naturz interpretibus longe major {is ( mea ſententia ) longeque 
auguſtior, 

Do  IIL : 
Quin aliqua in omni ſpatio ſubſtantia ſit, RC, 

Id ſane conceſh pacis ergo. Sed Clare mihi non conftar, Nam ft Deus 
hanc mundi univerſitatem annihilaret , & multo poſt aliam crearer de, 
nihilo, Intermundivm: i//nd, ſeu abſentia mundi, ſnam haberet durationem 

uam tot dies, anni, vel ſecula menſuraſſent, Non exiſtentis igitur eſt 

rms, que extenſio quzdam eſt, Ac proinde Amplitudo Nihili, puta, 
Vacui, per ulnas vel orgyas menſurar! Ps ut Non-exiſtentis in ſu 
4 4 no 
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non exiſtentia-duratio per horas, dies menſeſque menſuratur. Sed con- 


cedo.,quamv1is nondum vi coaQtus, in omni ſpatio aliquam ſubſtantiam in- 
eſſe; neque tamen ſequi eam efle corpoream, cum extenſio ſive przſentia 
divina poſſit efſe ſubjetum menſurabilitatis, v, g, Praſentiam five exten- 
ſionem divinam occupare aſſero unam alteramque orgyam in hoc yel illo 
Vacuo 3 nec tamen omnino ſequi Deum eſle corporeum, ut patet ex-ſ\upra 
dictis, Inſtantia 5. Sed ſuper hac re eſt agendum alibi, 


IV, | 
Dico implicare contraaidionem, ut tals extenſio, &, 

Sed hic libenter quzrerem, numquid necefſle fit ut aut talis extenſio fit 
qualem in corpore concipis, aut nalla. Deinde, cum & alias res prerer 
corpora extendi ſuo modo conceſſeris, annon analogica illa extenſto, 
quam vocas, vices obeat extenfionis corporex,atque ita illam vim contra- 
dictoriam retundat, Praſertim cum analogica hxc extenſio ad propric 
dictam tam prope accedat, ut fit menſurabilis, certoſque pedum ulnarum- 
ve numeros 0ccupet, . 


Nullum motum dari, niſi quodammodo circularem, 


Hoc neceſſario conſequi concedo, neceſſitate puta Phyſica,ſupponendo 
duntaxat omnia corporibus plena , nullamque extenſionem aliam in- 
tegram mundi extenſionem excedere ; qua in parte ego ſatis ſum ſecu- 


rus; ſed inexpugnabilem hanc contradictionis vim fateor me nondum 
ſatis deprehendiſle. : 


Ad Reſponſum circa tertiam Difficultatem. 


Que concipiantur extenſe ac ſimul indiviſibiles, 
Cum mentem tuam fic explicueris, nulla inter nos eſt controverſia, 


Ad Reſponſum circa quartama Difficultatem 


Inſtantia I. 
An fant ſinpliciter infinita necne, profiteor me neſcire. 


Haud tamen latere te poteſt, quin fint vel ſimpliciter infinita, vel 
revera figita, quamyis utrum horum fint tam facile ſtatuere non poſſis, 
Quod autem vortices tui non diſrumpantnr & fatiſcant, non'obſcurum 
videatur indictum mundum revera efle infinitum. Ipſe ramen interea 
libere profiteor, quamvis audacter poſfim aſſentire huic axiomari, 
Mundus finitus eſt, aut non finitus, vel, quod idem hic eſt, i»finit us, me 
tamen non poſle plene animo complecti rei cujuſvis infinitudinem ; ſed 
11lud imaginarioni mez hic accidere, quod Julius Scaliger alicubi ſcribit 
de dilatatione & contractione Angelorum, non poſle ſcilicet ſe in infini- 
tum extendere, nec 1n puncti s4£yomme coanguſtare, Qui autem Deun 
poſitive infinitum agnoſcit ( i, e, ubique exiſtentem) quod tu meritd facis, 
non video, {1 liberz rationi permittatur, quod heſitet, quin continuo 
etiam admittat nullibi otioſum, ſed eodem jure, eidemque facilitate qui 
hanc noſtram, ubi nos degimus, vel quouſque oculi,animuſque noſter per- 


vadit, 
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vadit, materiam ubique produxiſſe, Sed fufilis aturus eram quam inſti- 
rui; hunc impetum fupprimo, ne tibi ſtm moleftior. ; | 


Fi 
Cum as, fi tantim quoad nds ſit infinita, revera erit finita. 

Aio, addoque inſuper conſequentiam effe manifeſtiflimam, quoniam 
particula (t4nt#m) plane excludit omnem infinitatem 2 re quz tcantim 
quoad nos dicitur infinita, ac proinde revera erit finita extenfio 5 Mentem 
autern meam hic attingere ea de quibus pronuncio, cum planiſſime mihi 
conſter, mundum aut finitum eſſe ant infinitum, ur paulo ante infinuavi, 


IIL 
Atque ita ſupponere Deum habere partes extra partes, & eſſe diviſibilem, 
© omnemque prorſus rei corpores eſſentiam illi tribaere, 
 Nullamtribuo, Nego enim extenſivnem corpori competere quatenus 
y corpus eft, ſed quatenus ens, aut ſaltem ſubſtantia eſt, Preterea cum 
Deus, quantum mens humana Denm capit, fit rotus ubique, integraque 
ſua effentia omnibus locis ſive ſpatiis ſpatiorimque punctis adit, non 
{equitur quod partes haberet extra partes, aut, quod conſequens eſt, 
quod fit diviſtbilis, quamvis arQe confertimque loca omnia occuper, 
nullis relitis intervallis, Unde prezſentiam, ſeu amplitudinem, ur ipfe 
vocas, divinam, menſurabilem agnoſcam, Deum autem ipſum diviſtbi- 
lem nullo modo, St 
 Quod autem Deus fingula mundi punaa occupet, fatentur ad unum 
omnes tam Idiotz quam Philoſophi, ipſeque clare & diſtin&te animo . 
percip1o & complector, Jam vero codem modo ſe habet effentia divina 
intra atque extra mundum, ita ut fi fingamus mundum claudi ccoelo 
ſellato viſibili, centrum divinx efſentiz, totaliſque ejus praſentia, 
eodem modo repeteretur extra cceJum ſtellatum, quo intra clare conci- 
pi1mus repet! atque reiterari, Hanc autem repetitionem centri divin!, que 
mundum occupart, ulterits producam, infinita par eft extra co-lum vilt- 
bile ſpatia ſecum expanderez quam nifi comitetur materia tua indefinita, 
acum erit de tuis yorticibus, Atque ut hec molliora videantur, expe- 
riamur aſlenſus noſtros in ſuccefliva Dei duratione, 
Deus eſt xternus, h, e, vita divina omnes ſeculorum evolutiones re- 
rumgq; rationes, pratericarum, futurarum & preſentium, fimnl compre- 
hendit, Hxc tamen vita wterna fingulis etiam temporis inſtdet quaſt 
atque inequitat momentis; ita ut ree vereque dicamus Deum per tot 
dies, menſes, horaſve ſua zternitate fretum, Exempli causa, 11 ſuppo- 
namus mundum ante centum annos conditum, annon integra 1ila omniaque 
complectens Dei zternitas per horas, dies, menſes & annos ( puta cen- 
tum ) ſuccedentes ad hunc u{que diem duravit ? Ar vero nihilo aliter eſt 
Deus a mundo condito ac fuit ante mundum conditum, 
_ Manifeſtum igitur ef, przter #ternitatem infinitam, in Deum etiam 
cadere durationis ſucceſſonem, Quod fi admittimus, cur non extenſio- 
nem etiam infinica ſpatia adimplentem pariter ac infinitam durationis 
ſucceſhonem i!li cribuamus 2? 
- - Imo veroquoties altius & anquiſitius iſtis de rebus mecum 0 ea 
| um 
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+ ſum.in ſententia , quod utraque extenſio, tam ſpatii quam temporis, 
Non-entibus juxta atque Entibus competere poſſit; ſuſpicorque xque 
ex pr=judicio fieri poſſe, cum omaiaeaquz ſenſu manibiiſque uſurpamus, 
utpote craſſa 8 corporea, ſemper-fiat+extenſa, quod Econtra omnia ex- 

ren(a, proigus concludirhus corporea, quirh quod ullum ſensi1s prejudi- 

facie pt putemus aliqua,quz nonſunt corporea extend], 

...Auod aurem exten(io cadat 4nnon-ens, ex eo conjeuram capimus, 

| quQi (ext end; nihil aliud inguit niſi. part es extare extra partes, Pars autem 

& totum, ſubjeifum. &% adjunitum, cauſa & effetum, adverſa & relata, 

coptradicentia & privantia,. & 4d genus univer{a, notiones Logice ſunt; 
 eaſque tam non entibus quam entibus applicamus : Unde non ſequitur, 
| qudd;quicquid concipimus partes habere extra partes, ens fit reale con- 
Sed quoties hic collutantur mentes humanz cum propriis umbris, aut, 
laſcivientium catulorumaſtar, propriis ludunt-.cum caudis * Nam iſtiuſ- 
mod! DeP(ec30 pUgp® atque luſus fibi inſtituuntur a mente noſtra, dum 
rationes modolque.Logicos, juxta.quos res externas confiderat, non ad- 
vertit ſuos duntaxateſle cogitandi; modos,;; ſed putans eos efle aliquid in 

We ipſis a ſe diſtintum, ſuam captando quaſh caudam, ad laffitudinem 

uſqueluditur miſereque- illaqueatur, Sed pluraquam vellem imprudens 

hic effutii : Ad reliqua propero.. | 


Ubicumque enim locus ille concipiatur, ibi aliqua materia eft, 

Ne tu hic cautus homo es, & eleganter modeſtusz admittis tament 
tancem mundum efle infinitum, {i Ariſtoteles {infinitum :rece definivir, 
Phy. |. 3, s £1 Tl ££w £51v, Cu] 145 aliquid ſemper eſt extrd, Nihil nunc eſt 
ulterius quod diſſideamus, 


V. 
Sed nihilominus exiſtimo maxima eſſe differentiam inter ampli- 
 tudinem iſtins corporee extenfionts, &C. 

Er ipſe pariter exiſtimo immane-quantum differre divinam amplitndi- 
nem & corpoream, Primo, quod illa ſab fenſum cadere non poſit, hxc 
offit ſub ſenſum cadere. Deinde, quod illa fit increata & independens, 
(hw dependens & creata, Illa porro penetrabilis, per omnia pervadens, 
hc crafla & impenetrabilis, Denique, *quod illa ex toralis & integrz 
 eſſentiz repetitione ubiquitaria,” hzc ab externa, ſed immediata, partium 
applicatione 8 juxtapoſitioneorta fit ;/ ita ut nemo, nifi plumbeus plane 

fit atque infigniter hebes, ſuſpicari poſſit,: 


Im ta Nos rations inire elementa, viamque 
Tndogredi feelers, (ut & ille loquitur, ) 


_- 


Prxſertim cum-ex Theologis fint,it {que alias fortaſſe fat ſcrupuloſis,qui 
tamen agnoſcunt Deum, i vojuiffer, potuiſſe mundum ab #terno creare. 


Ectamen que abſurdum videtur infinitam durationem, ac magnitudinem 
infinitam mundo tribuere, 


VL 


* Y 


Fpiſtola Secunda H. Mori 4d R. Carteſjum. 


7 VB --. : 
Unum enim eft ex pratipuis, meoque judicio certifimis, Phyſica 
| - mea ſandamentis, 

Quod fit materia indefinite ſaltem extenſa, nulliamque vacuum, fanda- 
mentum efſe Phyſicz tnz apprime neceſſarium ſar inteſſigo, & cert& nullus 
- dubito quin verum fit ; ſed an veram demonſtrandi rationem inſequutns 

fis, id equidem ambigo : Cum principtum illius demonſtrationis fit, omne 
 extenſum eſſe reale ac corporeunm z, quod mihi fateor nondum conſtare, ob. 

rationes a me ſupra datas. Imo vero, ut ingenue fatear quod mihi jam in 
mentem venic, {1 neque nudum ſpatium, prout poſtulart tua demonſtratio, 
nec Deus omnino extenditur, ne indefinita quidem materii opus eſt tux 
 Philoſophice, certus finituſque fadiorum numerus ſuffecerit, Mundi enim 
hujus finiti latera non habebunt quo recedant, nec dehiſcere poterunc 
medi vortices, ne intermedium ſpatium extendatur, novaſque non-ens 
induat dimenſtones, Sed tafnen naturalis impetus alio me precipitat, in 
hanc utique fidem, foecunditatem nempe divinam, cum nullibi fir otioſa, 
ubique locorum materiam produxifſe, nullis vel anguſtiſimis pretermiſ- 
{is intervallis, - 

Que tam facile cum admitto, Philoſophia tua apud me non corruet ob 
defe&tum dii fundamenti, Planeque video Phylices tux veritatem non 
tam aperte & oftenſive ſeexerere in hoc vel illo articulo, quim ex uni- 
verſo omnium filo & texturaelnceſcere, ut ipſe retiſſime mones Part. 4. 
artic. 325, Quod fi quis integram tux Philoſophiz faciem fimul contue- 
tur, tam concinna eſt, fibique juxta ac rerum phenomenis conſona, ut 
- merito imaginetur, ſe Naturam ipſam opificem vidifſe ab hoc polito ſpe- 
culo enitentem, | 


Ad Reſj ponſum circa Difhculcatem ultimam 


Iaſtantial. 
Sed aulli prejudicio mags omnes aſſutvimns, &c, 
Quod mihi de me ipſo conſtat pls quam ſatis, ab hujuſce enim preju- 
dicii laqueis ſentio me expediri non poſſe ullo modo, 


II. 
Profiteor enim me poſſe perfacilt ills omnia ut a ſola membrorum 
conformatione profetia explicare, 


Lzta ſane & jucunda Provincia ! Hoc fs preſtiteris, ( & credo quantum 
ingenium humanum poterit te hac in re preititurum in quinta ſextive 
parte Phyſices tuz z quas, ut audio ferea te perfectas jam efle & abſolu- 
ras, ita avideexpecto efflictimque rogo , ut quamprimum poſlir fieri 
lacem videant, vel potids ut nos in ipfis ulteriorem natur# Jucem videa- 
mus : ſed ad rem redeo ) Hoc, inquam, fi preſtiteris, agnoſco te demon- 
ſtriſſe inbrutis animantibus ineſſe animam, nemiriem demonſtrare poſe : 
Sed interea loci, quod & ipſe ſubmones, quod non fit anima inbrutis, te 
necdum demonſtraſſe, nec demonſtrare poſſe ullo modo, 
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"$ | "Epiſtola Sectnda H. Mori ad R. Carteſium. 


Prater hanc #nam, quod cum habeant oculos, aures, &C. 
Maximum,meo judicio, argumentum eſt,quod tam ſubtiliter fibi praca- 


veant er pPipicianE z ut narratiunculis veris pariter ac mirandis , fi 
otium eſſer,.demonſtrare poſſem. Sed credo te in confimiles hiſtorias in- 


cidifſe, mez. autem in nullis excant libr1s. 


$i oa "IF, 
9udd non ſit tam probabile omnes vermes, culices, erncas, &C. 
Niſi forte imaginemur iſtiuſmodi animas, Mud; ite, quem appellat 
oY Ficinus, arenam quaſi efle ac pulverem, GS infinita fere ex iſto penario 
animarum agmina facali quodam impetu in przparatam materiam ſemper 
prolabi, Sed concedo hzccitius dici poſſe quam demonſtrari. 
| | J/- 
Ut aliquid voce vel nutibus indicaret, &c, *© 


Annon canes annuunt caudis, ut nos capitibus ? annon brevibus latra- 
tibus cibum ſxpius ad menſam mendicant © Imo vero aliquando Domini 


cubitum, pede, qua poſſunt cum reverentia, tangentes, quaſi ſui oblitum, 
blando hoc eum {1gno commonetaciunt, 


VI, 
Guam maxime ſtupidi ac mente capti, &c. non autem ullum 
, brutum., &C, 


Nec infantes ulli per aliquam-mulca-faltem menſium ſpatia, quamvis 
plorent, rideant, iraſcantur, &c, Nec dithdis tamen, opinor, quin infan- 
tes fint animati, animamque habeant cogitantem. 

Reſponſa hc ſunt ( Vir Illuſtriſime ) que tuis prxeclaris Reſponſis 7 
mihi viſum eſt reponere, Quz an zque grata futura ſint ac nuperx mex ” 
objectiones, ſanc preſagire non poſſum, | 

Humanitas tua quam verſus iſtas perſpexi , & diuturnior cum (criptis 
tuis conſuerudo, audentiorem me fecerunt ; vereor ne fuerim prolixus 
niminum ac moleſtus, 

Equidem ferme oblicus eram potiflimi met inſtituti,quod non fuir #ter- 
nas tecum altercationes reciprocare ; ſed cum hanc opportunitatem ſim 
nactus, tanti viri de rebus quz ſe obtulerint Philoſophicis judictum pla- 
cide experiri, &precipue f1 qua diffcultas emerſerit inter legendos tuos 


libros, teipſum audire interpretantem, Quam profecto gratiam fi lubens 
faciliſ{que conceſſeris, ſummopere me tibi devincies. 


Er ſane quam Jubenter extmiz cuz artis ac peritix mihi copiam fece- 
x15, certum eſt jam nunc in paucis quibuſdam periculum facere, 

Primo igitar quzro, An a Deo ira ſtatui, aut alio quovis modo 
fieri potuiſlet, ut mundus eſſet finitus, id eſt certo aliquo milliarium nu- 
mero circumſcriprus. Non leve enim argumentum videtur mundum 


poſſe eſle finitum, quod plerique omnes impoſſibile purtent ele infi- 
nitum. 


Secundo, Siquis mundi hujus finibus prope afſideret, quzro an poſlit 
Sladium per mundi latera ad capulum uſque tranſmuittere, ita ut totus 


fere 
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_ Fpiſtola Secunda H. Mori ad R. Carte reſuunt, 


fere gladius extra mundi moenia emineret, Quod enim nihil extra mun- 


dum fit quod refiſtar, viderur faufacile; quod autem nihil extenſum - 


ſit extra mundum quod recipiat, videtur ex ea parte impoſlibile; © 
Tertio ( ad Artic, 29, Part. 2. ) Si A B corpus transferatur a corpore 

C D, quzro qui conſtat tranſlationem eſſe reciprocam, Putemus enim 

CD tcurrim eſſe, & A B ventum occidentalem per latera turris tranſeun- 


_ tem, Turris C D aut quielcir, aut ſaltem non recedit a vento AB, Si re- 


cedit, vel, quod ais, motu transfettur, utique yerſus occidentem moye- 
tur, Sed non fertur verſus occidentem, cum &: terra & ventus ferantur 
verſus orientem. Videtur igitur reſpe&u venti quieſcere, cum nullum 
motum ab ipſo ſuſcipiat, Dicis tamen tranflationem( quz quidem tran. 
latio motus eſt) ipſtus turris 6 vent efſe reciprocam. -Turris igitur re- 
ſpectu ejuſdem venti & moveretur 8& quieſceret, quod proxime abeſt a 
contradictione. Signum autem eſt, cum ille qui a me ſedente receſſit am- 
bulando, puta mille paſſas, rubuerit vel laſſus fuerit, ego vero ſedens nec 
ruborem contraxerim nec laffitudinem, iſlam ſolum motum fuiſſe, me 
vero per 1d temporis quieviſſe. Notionalem igitur duntaxat variatz 
diſtantiz reſpeum illius motu ſuſcipio, nullum mortum realem 8& Phy- 
{icum, \ | | 
Quarto, Artic, 149. Part, 3, Sicque etiam efficiet ut terra circa ſuum 
axem gyret, &c, Quomodo efficiet Luna ut terra uno die gyros ſuos ab- 
ſolvat, cum ipſa 3o fere dies in ſuas abſumat periodos 9 Quz vero ſcri- 
buntur Artic, 151. hancqueſtionem, opinor, non attingunt, 

Quinto, de particulis iſtis contortis, quas ſtriatas vocas, Quomodo ita 
contorqueri potuerunt, & eo ipſo in infinita fragmina &. atomos non 
disjungi « Quem lentorem, quam tenacitatem in prima illa materia, fibi 
ubique fimili 8& homogenea, imaginari poſſumus  Unde molleſcebanc 
itz particulz primim, indeque obduruerunt ? 


\ 


Sexto, Artic, 189, Part. 4, animam ſive meutem intime cerebro con- 


7unitam, Perlybenter equidem hic audirem ſententiam tuam de conjun- 
d&ione anime cum corpore: An cym toto corpore conjungatur, an cum 
cerebroſolo, an vero- inſolum cooarium, tanquam in parvulum aliquod 
rgaſtalum, compingatur, Id enim ſedem ſensus'communem, animaque 
Expo, & te monitus agnoſco, Dubito tamen annon per. univerſum 
corpus anima pervadar, Deinde quaro ex te, cum anima nullas habeat 
nec ramoſas nec hamatas particulas, quomodo tam arcte unitur cum cor- 
pore, Sciſcitorque ſubinde, annon aliquid exerit ſe in natura, cujus nulla 
ratio Mechanica reddi poteſt, Iilud «uno oy, cujus innobis conſcu ſumus, 
quo oritur modo * Quxque ratio fit imperii animz noſtrz in ſpiritus ani- 
males, qui poteſt eos amandare in quamlibet corporis partem * Quo- 
modo ſagarum ſpiritus, quos vocant familiares, materiam tam apte. fibi 
adaptant atque conſtringunr, ut viſibiles 8 palpabiles ſe exhibeantexe- 
crandis vetulis 2 Hoc autem fieri non ſolluim verulzx, ſed juvenes ſage, 
nulla vi coaRte, ſponte mihi fafſ# ſunt non pauc#. Porro, annon & ipſ1 
hoc ipſum aliquo modo in animabus noſtris experimur,  dum:/proarbicrio 
noſtro ſpiritus noſtros anijmales ciere 8 ſiſtere, exerere & revacare poſſu- 
mus ? Quzro igitur, numquid dedeceret hominem Philoſophum in rerum 
univerſicate ſubſtantiam aliquam o—_ ans. quz: Lanes 

| pointe 
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Eyiftola Secunde H. Mori ad R. Canclium, | 


juxca eximiam tuam Philoſopinam, 


poffit aut omnes, aut ſaltem plurimas, aftectiones corporeas, non ſectis ac 
rpſa.corpora in ſe mnru$, jn corpus aliquod imprimere, quales ſunt 
motus, figura, fitus partium ? &c, Im vero, cum ferme conſtet de motu , 
ſine mora ſuperaddereeriam quz motus conſequentia ſunt, ut dividere, 
conjungere, diſipare, vincire, figurare particulas, figuratas diſponere, 
diſpofitas rotare, vel quovis modo movere, rotatasconcinere, & id g' 
alia ; unde lnmen, colores, 6& reliqua ſemsf1s objeRa prodire necefleeſt, 


Przterea, cim nihil nf corporeum neque incorporeum poteſt agere 


 inaliud niſi per applicationem ſue efſentiz, neceſle inſuper ducere, ur, 


five Angelus fit, {ive Dzmon, five anima, five Deus, qui agat preediftis 
modis in materiam, efſentia cojuslibet inequiret quafi illis materie par- 
tibus in quas agit, aut aliquibus aliis quz in has ipſas agant per motiis 
cranſmifſionem, imo ut integr# aliquando ad(it materiz quam gubernat 
& modificat z ut conſtat in Genys, five bonis five malignis, qui ſe hu- 
manis oculis patefecerunt : Alicer enim qui poterant conſtringere ma- 
teriam, & in hac vel illa figura continere * 

Poſtremo,Cum tam ſtupendam virtutem habeat ſubſtantia incorporea, 
ut per nudam ſui applicationem, fine funiculis aut uncis, fine fundis aut 
cuneis, materiam conſtringat, explicet, dividar, projiciat, & ſim] reti- 
neat, annon verifimile videatur ut in ſeipſam ſe poflic colligere, cum 
nulla obſter impenetrabilitas, & diffundere ſe denuo, & fimilia * 

Hzc abs te peto, Vir doQtiffime, quantum'per otium licebit, ut digne- 
ris exponere, utpote quem ſcio tam intima quam extima Natur# myſte- 
ria rimatum eſſe, commodeque interpretari poſſe, , . 

Septimo, de globulis zthereis quzro, Si Deus mundum ab zterno 
condidifſer, annon multis abhinc annis comminurti & confra&i fuiſſent 
iſti globuli in partes indefinite ſubtiles, mutuis collifionibus vel attririo- 
nibus, primique Elementi faciem jam olim induiſlent, ita ut univerſus 
mundus in unam immenſam flammam multa ante ſecula abiiſſer ? 

Octavo, de particalis ruis aqueis, longis, teretibus, & flexibilibus, 
Numquid habent poros ? Id ſane miki non videtur probabile, cum fint 
ſ{implicia corpora , particulzxque prime ex nullis aliis particulis compli- 
catz, (ed fragmina ex integra primaque materia eliſa, ac proinde plane 
homogenea, Hinc dubito, qui poterunt flecti fine penerrarione dimen» 
fhonum, Putemus enim aliquando ad annuli inftar incurvar?; Superfi- 
cies concava minor erit convexa, &c, Rem probe tenes, Non eſt quod 
hic immorer. 

Nec tamen fi poros -habere contenderes, quod nunquam opinor facies, 
difficultatem tollet, Quippe quod quzſtio tunc inſtituetur de pororum 
labris vel lateribus : Neceflario enim aliquid fletecur quod non habet 

I, þ : 
 Atque hzc difficultas pertiner non ſolum ad oblongas tuas particulas, 
ſedetiam adramoſas illas, aliaſque ferme omnes, quas flei neceſſe eſt, 
6 tamen'non diſrumpi, 

; Nono, &ultimd, Utrium materia, five zternam fingamus five heſter- 
no die creatam, fibi ans hen nullumque aliunde impulſum ſuſci- 
pens, moycrecur, an-quieſceret, Deinde, an quies fit modus corporis 

privativus, 
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privativus, anvero poſitivus, Et ſive poſitivum malles five privativum; 


unde conſtet utrumlibet, An denique ulla res affectionem ullam habere 
poſſic naturaliter & a ſe, qua penitus poteſt deſtitui, vel quam aliunde 
poteſt adſciſcere, br : 
Hactenus fere circa generalia przclarz tuz Phyſices fundamenta luſt, 
dicam, an potius laboravi * progrefſurus poſthac ad ſpecialiora, ſi facilitas 
tua atque comitas eo me invitayerit, aut ſaltem permiſerit, Er #quiori 


| ſanEanimo feres, cum hic de primis agatur principiis, fi ſuperſtitios® * © 


omnia examinavi , viamque quaſi palpando, fingulaque curiofits con- 
trectando, lente me promovi & teſtudineo gradu, Video enim ingenium 
humanum ita comparatum efle, ut facilins longe quid-conſequens fir 
diſpiciat, quam quid in natura primo verum ; noſtramque omnium con- 
ditionem non multiim abludere ab illa Archimedis, #os ws aw, x warnow F 
_ 9, Ubiprimiim figamus pedem invenire multo magis ſaragimus, quam 
ubi invenimus ulterivs progredi. re or LT 
Quod ad mirificas illas ſtruuras attinet quas ex illis principiis gene- 
ralibus erexiſti, quamvis prima fronte adeo ſublimes & ab aſpect noſtro 
remot# viderentur, ut oma apparerent nubibus tenebriſque obvoluta, 
dies tamen difficultates comminuit, paulatimque evanuerunt iſtz obſcu- 
 ritates, ade ut perpauc#, pra quod tum fatum eſt, in conſpetum jam 
veniant, | - | 
Hoc abtem neceſſe duxi ut profiterer, rie xternum 2 me expectes tibi 
creatumn iri negotium, ſed lubentitis mthi reſcribas, parique humanitate 
haſceſciſcitationes meas accipias qua primas quas miſi objetiones, Quod 
hi feceris (clariſſime Carteſ1) ſupra quam dici poteſt tibi obſtrictum dabis 


Cantabrigie, © Chriſti Collegio, Humanitats tue ac Sapienti 8 
3. Nonarum Marty, 1049. admiratorem religioſiſfimum 


Hzn. MonrumMm, 


———— 
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os Clariſſimo DoftiſSmoque Viro , 
HENRICO MORO, 
RENATUS DES-CARTES 
FIR clariflime, gratiſſimas tuas rera 3. Non, Mart, datas eo tem- 


pore accipio quo tam multis alils OCcupationibus diſtrahor, ut C0- 
ear vel hac ips hori feſtinantiſſime reſcribere, vel reſponſum in 


multas hebdomadas differre, Sed vincet ea pars quz feſtinationem per-, 


ſuadet ; malo enim mintis peritus quam minus officioſus videri. 
Ad Inftantias primas. 
Proprietates alias aliis eſſe priores, &c, Senſibilitas nihil mihi videtur 


eſſe in re ſenſibili, niſi denominatio extrinſeca, Nec etiam re! eſt ad- 
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Zquata : nam fi referatyr ad ſenſus noſtros , non canvenit tenuiſſumis 
materiz particulis: fi ad alios inyaginarios, quales visa Dei poſlefabricari, 
forſan-eram Angelis & Animabus conveniet ; non enim tacilius .intelligo 


 nervos ſenſorios ade ſubtiles, ut 4 quam minutiffimis materiz particulis 


moveri poſſint, quam aliquam facultatem cujus ope mens noſtra poſſic 
alias mentes immediate ſentire ſive percipere. Quamvis autem. in exten- 
fione habitadinem partium ad invicem facile comprehendamus, videor 
tamen extenſionem optime percipere, quamvis de habicudine partium ad 
invicem plane non cogitem : Quod debes etiam potiori jure quam ego ad- 
mittere, quia extenſ{1onem ita concipis ut Deo conveniat, & tamen ineo 
nullas partes admittis. | 

Nondum demonfiratum Tangibilitatem aut Impenetrabilitatem proprias 
eſſe ſubſtamie extenſe affetiones, Si concipis extenſionem per habitudi- 
nem partium ad invicem, non videris negare poſſe quin unaquzque ejus 
pars alias vicinas tangat, hxcque tangibilitas eſt vera proprietas, & rei in- 
trinſeca, non autem ea que a ſenſu tactiuis denominatur, 

Non poteſt etiam intelligi unam partem reiextenſz aliam ſ1bi zxqualem 
penetrare, quin hoc ipſo intelligatur mediam partem ejus excenfionis tolli 
vel annihilari z quod autem annihilatur aliud non penetrat : $S1cque meo 
judicio demonſtratur impenetrabilitatem ad efſentjiam extenſ1onis, non 
autem ullius alterius rei, pertinere, 

| Aſſero aliam eſſe extenſionem eque veram. Tandem igitur de re conye- 
nimus, ſupereſt quzeſtio de nomine, an hec poſterior extenſio xque vera 
ſit dicenda, Quantum autem ad me, nullam intell;go; nec in Deo nec ia 
Angelis vel mente noſtra extenfionem ſubſtantie, ſed potentiz duntaxat z 
ita (cilicet ut pofſit Angelus potentiam ſuam exerere nunc in majorem, 
nunc in minorem ſubſtantiz corporezx partem : nam fi nullum efler cor- 
pus, nullum etiam ſpatium intelligerem cui Angelus vel Deus effet cotx- 
tenſus. Quod autem quis extenfionem, quz ſolius potentiz eſt, tribuat 


ſubſtantiz, ejus prajudicii eſſe puto, quo omnem ſubſtantiam, & ipſum 
Deum, ſupponir imaginabilem, 


Ad (ecundas Inſtantias. 


Une vacui ſpatii partes abſorbeant alteras, &c, Hic repeto, ft abſor- 
beantur, ergo medcia pars ſpartii tollitur & efle definit ; quod autem efle 
definit aliud non penetrat; ergo impenetrabilitas in omni ſpatio eſt ad- 
mittenda. | 

Intermundium illud ſuam haberet durationem, &c, Puto implicare con- 
tradictionem, ut concipiamus aliquam durationem intercedere inter de- 
ſtructionem prioris mundi & novi creationem, Nam fi durationem iſtam 
ad ſuccefſionem cogitationum divinarum vel quid fimile referamus, erir 
error intelleQiis, non vera ullius rei perceptio, Ad ſequentia jam re- 
ſpond!, notando extenfionem quz rebus incorporeis tribuitur efſe poren- 
tiz duntaxat, non ſubſtantiz z quz potentia cum ſit tantim modus inre 


ad Jem applicatur, ſublato extenſo cui coExiſtat, non poreſt intelligieſle 
extenſa, 


Ad 
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Ad penultimas lyſtanctias. 


Deum poſitive infinitum, id eſt, ubique exiſtentem, &c, Hoc wbique 
non admitto, Videris enim hic infigitatem Det in eo ponere, quod ubi- 
que exiſtat : cui opintoni non aſſentior ; ſed puto Deum ratione ſux p6- 
tentiz ubique efle, ratione autem ſu# eſſentiz nullam plane habere rela- 
tionem ad locum. Cum autem in Deo potentia & effentia non diſtinguan- 
cur, ſatius eſſe puto in talibus de mente noſtra vel Angelis, tanquam per- 
ceptioni noſtrx mags adzquatis, quimde Deo, ratiocinari, Sequentes 
difficultates ex eo przjudicio mihi videntur omnes ortz, quod nimis 
aſlueverimus quaſliber ſubſtantias, etiam eas quas corpora eſſe negamus, 
tanquam extenſas imiginari, & de entibus rationis intemperanter Philo- 
ſophari, ext ſive rei proprietates zo» enti tribuendo. Sed re&te memi- 
niſſe oportet, non entis nulla eſſe poſſe vera attributa, nec de eo poſſe ullo 
modo intelligi partew & totum , ſubjettum , adjunttum, &c, Ideoque 

—optime concludis cum propriis umbris mentem ludere, cum entia Logica 
conſiderat, | 

Cert us finituſque ſtadiorum numerus ſuſfecerit, &c. Sed repugnat meo 
conceptui ut mundo aliquem terminum tribuam, nec aliam habeo men- 
ſuram eorum quz afftirmare debeo vel negare quam propriam perceptio- 
nem. Dico idcirco mundum efle indeterminatum vel indefinitum, quia 
nullos in eo terminos agnoſco; ſed non auſim vocare infinitum, quia 
percipio Deum efſe mundo majorem, non ratione extenſionis, quam, ut 
{xpe dixi, nullam propriam in Deo intelligo, ſed ratione perfectionis, 


Ad ultimas Inſtantias. 


Hoc i preſtiterss, &c. Non certus ſum mez Philoſophie cantinuatio- 
nem unquam in lucem prodituram , qui pendet a multis experimentis, 
quorum faciendorum neſcio an copiam fim unquam habiturus ; ſed ſpero 
me hac xſtatebrevem tratatum de Aﬀectibus editurum,ex quo appare- 
bit quo pa ig nobis ipſis omnes motus membrorum , qui affeus no- 
ſtros comitantur, nonab anima, ſed a ſola corporis machinatione peragi 
exiſtimer, Quaod autem Canes 4nnuant caudis, &c, Sunt tantum motus 
qui'comitantur affe&us, eoſque accurate diſtinguendos puto a loquela, 
quz ſola cogitationem in corpore latentem demonſtrat, Nec i»fantes 
#lli, &c, Diſpar eſt ratio infantum & brutorum : Nec judicarem infantes 
eſſe mente praditos, niſi viderem eos efſe ejuſdem nature cum adultis : 
bruta autem eouſque nunquam adoleſcunt, ut aliqua in iis cogitationis 
nota certa deprehendatur, 


Ad Quaeſtiones. 


Ad primam, Repugnat conceptui meo, five, quod idem eft, puto im- 
plicare contraditionem, ut mundus fir finitus vel-cerminatus, quia non 
poſſum non concipere ſpatium ultra quoſlibet przſuppofitos mundi fi- 


nes ; tale autem ſpatium apud me eſt verum corpus : nec moror quod ab 
; 'Bb3 alis 
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Reſponſum R. Carteſii ad Epiſtolam Secundam H. Mori. 
aliis imaginarium vocetur, & ideo mundus finitus exiſtimetur ; novi enim 
ex quibus prejudiciis error iſteprofectus fir, : 

Ad ftcundam. maginandMadium trajici ultra mundi fines, oſtendis 
te etiam non concipere mundun, finitum; omnem enim locum ad quem 
gladius pertiogit revera cOncipis ut mundl partem, quamvis illud quod 
concipis vacuum voces, es 

Ad tertiam. Non melins poſſum explicare vim reciprocam in mutua 
duorum corporum ab invicem ſeparatione, quam {1 tiþi ponam ob oculos 
navigiolum aliquod herens in luro juxta fluminis ripam , & duos homi- 
nes, quorum ungs ſtans in ripanavigiolum manibus pellar, ut illuda terra 
removeat, eodemque prorſus modo alius ſtans in navigio ripam manibus 
pellar, ut illud idem a terrare moveat, 1 enim. horum hominum, vires 
{int zquales, conatys ejus qui terr# infiſtir, terrxque idcirco conjunctus 
eſt, non minus confert ad motum navigii quam conatus alterius qui cum 
navigio transfertur. Unde pater actionem qua navigium a terra recedit 
non minorem efſle in ipſa terra quamin navigio. Neceſt. difficultas de eo 
quia te fedente receſſic ; cum enim de tranſlatioge hic loquor,- intelligo 
tantum eam quz fit per ſeparationem duorum corporum ſe immediate 
rangentium. ; TD 

Ad quartam. Motus Lune determinat materiam cceleſtem, & ex con- 
ſequenti etiam terram in ea' contentam, ut verſus unam partem potius 
quam verſus aliam, nempe in figura ibi poſita, utab A verſus B, potius 
quam verſus D, fletatur ; nonautem dat © celeritatemr motiis : & quia 
hec celeritas pendet a materia cceleſti, quz prater propter eadem eſt 
juxta Terram ac juxta Lunam, deberet. Terra duplo celerins convolvi 
quam convolyitar, ut circiter ſexagies circulum ſuum abſolveret eo tem- 
pore quo Luna ſemel percurrit ſuum ſexagies majorem , niſi obſtarer 
magnitudo, ut in Artic. 151, p, 3- ditumeſt, 

 Adquintays, Nullum ſuppono effe lentorem nullamque tenacitatem 
in minimis materiz particulis, niſi quemadmodum in ſenfibilibus & 
magnis,'quz nempe ex motu & quiete partium dependet. Sed notandum 
eſt, ipſas particulas ſtriatas formari ex materia ſubtiliflima, & diviſa in 
minutias innumerabiles vel numero indefinitas, quz ad ipſas componen- 
das fimul junguntur, ade ut plures diyerſas minutias in unaquaque par- 
ticula ſtriata concipiam quam yulgus hominum in aliis corporibus valde 
magnis. 

Ad jextam. Conatus ſum explicare maximam partem eorum quz hic 
petis ig tracatu de aftectibus, Adda tantum, nihil mihi haenns occur- 
rifle circa naturam rerum materialum cujus rationem mechanicam non 
facillime poſſim excogitare. Atque ut non dedecet hominem Philoſo- 
phum putare Deum poſſe corpus movere, quamvis non putet Denum 
eſle corporeum; ita etiam eum non dedecet aliquid fimile dealiis ſub- 
ſtantiis incorporeis judicare, Et quamvis exiſtimem nullum agendi mo- 
dum Deo & creaturis ynivoce convenire ; fateor tamen me nullam in 
mentemea ideam reperire quz reprzſentet modum quo Deus vel Ange- 


lus materiam poteſt movere, diverſam ab ea quz mihi exhibet modum 


quo. ego per meam cogitationem corpus meum movere me poſſe mihi 
conſcius ſum, 


Nec 
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| Nec vero mens mea poteſt ſe modo extendere, modo colligere, in or- 
dine ad locum, ratione ſubſtantiz ſue, ſed. tanttim ratione potentiz quam 
poteſt ad majora vel minora corpora applicare, _ 

Ad ſeptimam. Si mundus ab #terno fuiſlet, proculdubio hxc Terra 
non manſifſet ab zterao, ſed aliz alibi producz fuiſſenc, nec omnis ma- 
teria abliſlet in primum Elementum: ut enim quezdam ejus partes uno 
in loco comminuuntur, ita ali in alio loco ſimul coaleſcunt z nec plus 
- motiis five agitationis in tota rerum univerſitate uno tempore quim 

0. Ez | 

_ Ad oftavam. Particulas aquz, aliaſque omnes quz ſunt in terra, po-. 
ros habere ſequitur evidenter ex modo quo terra productionem deſcripſ1, 
 nempe A particulis materiz primi elementi ſimul coaleſcentibus : cum 
enim hoc primum Elementum nullis conſtet paxticulis niſi indefinite divi- 
fs, hinc ſequitur concipiendos eſe poros uſque ad ultimam poſlibilem 

divifionem in omnibus corporibus ex eo conflatis. = 7 
Ad nenam, Exiisque paulo ante dixi de duobus hominibus, quorum 
unus moyetur una cum navigio, alius in ripa ſtatimmorus, ſatis oftendi 
me putare nihil eſſe in unius motu mag1s poſitivum quam in alterius 
quiete, 

Quid fibi velint hc tug. ultima verba, An ua res affetionem habere 
p74 naturaliter & a ſe, qua penitus poteſt deſtitui, vel quan aliunde poteſt 

ct 


;{cere, non ſatis percipio. 


Czterum velim ut pro certo exiſtimes mihi ſemper fore gratiflimum 


ea accipere quz de {criptis meis vel quazres vel objicies, & pro viribus 
reſponſurum efle 


Egmunde, 17. Kalendis Tibi addiftiſsimum 
Mau, 1649. 


Renarum Dzs-Carrtsts, 


0” IN 
lt, 
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Illuſtriſmo cvird, Principique Philoſopho, 
RENATO DES-CARTES, 
HENRICUS MORUS. 

IX me abſtinebam ( Vir Clariſhme ) quin ab acceptis.tuis literis 
\ continue ad te reſcriberem : quamvis profeto 1d a4 me fatum 
fuiſler incivilius ; quippe quod ſatis ex iiſdem intelligerem te per 
ſeptimanas bene multas negotiis fore diſtrictiſimum, Quin 8& mihi ipſi 
tunc temporis a patris obitu acciderunt multa quz me alio ayocarunt, 
impediveriuntque adeo ut quod yoluifſem maxime prexſtare, haud commo- 
de potuiſlem, Jam vero ad te tuaque reverſus, fatiſque naQtus otii, re- 
ſcribo, gratiaſque ago maximas, quod quzrendi de tuis ſcriptis quod 
lubet objiciendique plenum mihi jus cam liberebenigneque conceſſeris. 
Czterum, ne abuti videar hac ſumma humanitate tua ad prolixiores 
altercationes ( nam haRenus eo in loco Philoſophiz verſati ſumus qui 
Bb 4 Ao 
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aonpariats lubriciſque ſubtilitatibus opportunior extitit, in confinis 
utique Phyſices, Metaphyficz & Logicz) ad ea propero quz certum 
magis firmiimque judicium capiunt. - 
'Obiter: tantUm notabo, atque' primo ad Reſponſionem ad Inſtantias 
primas; Quantum ad Angelos antmaſque feparatas , {i immediate ſuas 
invicem deprehendant eflentias, 7d won dict poſſe ſenſum proprit, ſt ipſos 
fingas penitus incorporeos, Me vero lubentem cum Plaronicis, antiquis 
Patribus, Magiſque ferme omnibus, & animas & genios omnes, tam 
bonos quam malos, plane corporeos agnoſcere, ac proinde ſenſum habere 
proprie diftum (1. E.) med1ante corpore, quo induuntur, exortum, Et 
profecto cum nihil non magnum de tuo ingento mihi pollicear, perquam 
oratiflimum eflet fi conjeQuras tuas,' quas credo pro'ea qua polles ſagaci- 
rate ac acumine fore ingeniofiſſimas, mecum breviter communices ſuper 
hacre.. Nam quod quidam magnifice ſe efferunt in non admittendo ſub- 
ſtantias ullas quas vocant ſeparatas, ut dzmonas, Angelos, animaſque 
poſt mortem ſuperſtites, & maximopere hic fibi applaudunr, quaſi re bene 
geſt5,; & tanquam eo ipſo longe ſapientiores evaſiflent cteris mortali- , 
bus, id ego non hujus xſtimo, Nam quod ſzpius obſervavi, hi ſunt, ut / 
plurimim, aut Taurini ſanguinis homines, perditeque melancholici, aut 
immane quantum ſenſibus 8 voluptatibus dediti, Athet denique, faltem 
fi permitteret religio, qua ſola ſaperſtitiose freti Deum eſle agnoſcunt. 
Me vero non pudet palam profiteri, me vel ſemoto omni Religionis im- 
perio, mea ſponte agnoſcere genios efle atque Deum ; nec ullum alium 
ramen me poſſe admitrere, niſi qualem optimus quiſque ac ſapientifiimus 
exoptaret, fi deefler, exiſtere, Unde ſemper ſuſpicatus ſum, profligatiſh- 
me improbitatis ſummeque ſtupiditatis triumphum efle Atheiſmum 5 
Atheorimque gloriationem 'perinde efſe ac 1 ſtultiflimus populus de 
fapientifſimi benignifſimique Principis cxde ovarent inter ſe 8 gratula- 
rentur, Sed neſcio quo impetu huc excurſum eſt. Redeo. | 
Secundo, Quod ad demonſtrationem illam tuam attiner, qua concludis 
omnem ſubſtantiam extenſam eſle tangibilem & impenetrabilem z ' videor 
mihi hc poſſe regerere : in aliqua ſcilicet ſubſtantia extenſa partes extra 
partes eſle poſſe, ſine ulla ay7imma, ſeu mutua reſiſtentia; arque hinc 
perit proprie dita Tangibilitas. Deinde, extenſionem fimul cum ſub- 


-- ſtantia in reliquam replicari extenfionem & ſubſtantiam , nec deperdi 


magis quam illam ſubſtantiz partem que retrahitur in alteramz atrque 
hinc cadit illa Impenetrabilitas : quz profiteor me clare 8& diſtincte animo 
concipere, Quod autem aliquod reale claud; poſſit (fineulla ſur diminutione) 
minoribus majoribuſque termins, conſtat in mots, ex tuis ipſius principiis, 
Nam idem numero motus nunc majus nunc minus ſubje&tum occupar, 
juxra tuam etiam ſententiam. Ego vero pari facilitate & perſpicuitate 
concipio dari poſle ſubſtantiam que fine ulla ſui imminutione dilatari & 
contrahi poſhr, ſive per ſe id fiar, fivealiunde. | | 
Poſtremo igitur z Er demiror equidem quod ne in intelletum tuum 
cadere poſlit, quod aut mens humana aut Angelus hoc ferme modo fint 
extenſ1, quaſi implicaret contraditionem. Cum ego potius putarem im- 
plicare contradictionem quod potentia mentis fit extenſa, cim mens 
1pla non fit extenſa ullo modo, Cum enim potentia mentis fit modus 


meats 


f 
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mentis intrinſecus, non eft extra mentem ipſam, ut pater. Et conſimilis 
ratio eſt de Deo : unde me confimilis ferit-admiratio,- qudd in Reſpot- 
fione ad penultimas Inſtantias conceds exam whique efſe ratione potentia, 
non ratione eſſentie , quaſi potentia Divina, qua: Dei modus eſt, extra 
Deum eflet fita, cum modus realis quilibet intime ſemper infit rei cujus 
eſt _ : Unde neceſle,efſt Deum eſſe ubique, fi potentia ejus ubi- 
que ut. _ 7 
Neque ſuſpicari poſſum per potentiam Dei intelligi te velle effetum 

in materiam tranſmiſſum, Quod fi hoc intelligas, non video tamen quin 
eodem res recidat. Nam hic effectus non tranſmittitur nifi per poten- 
tiam Divinam, que attingit materiam ſuſcipieatem, hoc eſt, modo aliquo 
real: unitur cum'ea, ac proinde extenditur, nec tamen interea ſeparatur 
ab ipſa Divina Efſentia. Videtur enim, ut dixi, conſpicua contradictio, 
Sed hiſce ſtatui non immorandum. ” | 

— Ad Quezfſtiones tranſyolo, poſtquam monuerim, quam contriſtat ani- 
mum continuationis tuz Philoſophiz deſperatio : Sed que refocillat 
tamen certa ſpes Tractatus 1llius defideratiflimi quem hxc zſtas partu- 
rit 5 cit & feliciter in lucem prodeat exopto, 


Ad Reſponl. ad Quaſtiones. 


Ad primam & ſecundam reſpondes ſane conſtanter & convenienter 
tuis principiis, quod 4 quolibet, niſi ſententia vicerit melior, 8& expeco, 
& laudo, 

Ad tertiam ; Ex navigiolo illo tuo has mihi comparavi merces. 1, In 
mocu efle mutuum eorum qu#z movert dicuntur renixum, 2, 2uieterm 
eſſe aitionem, nempe renixum quendam, iive refiſtentiam. 3, Movers 
duo corpora, eſſe immediate ſeparari, 4, Immediatam illam ſeparationem 
eſſe motum ullum, f1ve tranflationem, precise ſumptum. 

\Cum vero duo corpora ſe expedjunt a (e invicem, niſi vim in utroque 
expeditricem & avulſoriam adjeceris notioni tranſlationis, ſeu mots, 
met us hic erit extripſecus tantum reſpetins , aut aliquid fortaſſe levius. 
Separari enim vel {ignificat, ſuperficies corporum quz ſe modo mutus 
tangebant diſtare a ſe invicem , ( diſtantia autem corporum extrinlecus 
tagtium eſt reſpeus;) vel ſignificat non tangere quz modo tangebanr, 
que privatio duntaxat eſt, vel negatio, Certe de ſententia tua hac in re 
non ſatis clare mihi conſtat. GS 

Ego vero, {i mihi ipfi permitterer,judicarem moturn efle vim illam vel 
aCtionem qui ſe a ſe invicem mutuo expediunt corpora quz dicis mover! 
immediatam aucem illam (eparationem eorundem efle effetum dictorum 
motuum, quamvis ſit vel nudus duntazat reſpectus, vel privatio. Sed 
aliter tibi viſum eſt Philoſophari in explicatione definitions Motus , 
Artic. 25, Part. 2, ubi equidem mentem tuam non plene capio, 

Ad reliquas Quzſtiones omnes quas propoſut reſpondiſti perſpicuc 8 
appoſite, Sed ad pleniorem intelligentiam eorum quz ad ſextam accu- 
mulavi, expe&to dum prodeat exoptatifimus tuus libellus de Aﬀe- 
Aibus, BY 

Czteriim, quantum ad verba illa mea nltima, Az »lla res, &c, pay 

r1bat 


$8 _  Epiſtola TertiaH. Mori ad R. Carteſtum. 
| ribat profe&to mihi mens evanidam aliquam ſubtiltatem,quz jam effugir, 
EL -- nec:mei intereſt revocare. _ Fr. AS ENS bh 
- Hoc tantim quezram denuo, trum materia fibi libert permiſſa, i.e, 
%  mullum'aliundt impulſum ſuſcipiens, moveretur, an quieſceret. $1 move- 
by ob415+ */< tur 4 ſe naturalicer, clam materia fit homogenea,' & ea propter motus 
ft 14 ubique eſſer zqualis , ſequitur quod tota materia fimulac fuerit-, diſ- 
1 pn jiceretur in partes tam infinite exiles, ut nihil ullo modo ulterits abradi 
 pofis So, nec poſſer ab ulla particula, Quicquid enim abradendum imaginaris, jam 
Elam mer ports, disjectum eſt ac diſſolutum, ob intimam vim mortils per univerſam ma- 
| teriam pervadentis, vel, {i malles, inſtti, Nec partium aliz. aliis magis 
mutuo adhzreſcent, aliove curſum fletent quam aliz, cim ſint omnes 
prorſus conſimiles juxta quamlibet rationem imaginabilem. Nulla enim 
figurz aſperitas vel anguloficas fingi poteſt, quz non jam contuſa fir ad 
- ulcimum quod motus poterit preſtarez nec ulla motits inxqualitas in 
ullis particulis ponenda eſt, cum materia ſapponatur: perfect homoge- 
nea, Si naturaliter igitur moveretur materia, nec So], nec Coelum, nec 
Terra eſſer, nec vortices ulli, nec heterogeneum quicquam, ſive ſenfibile 
ſive imaginabile, in rerum natura, Ideoque periret tuum condendi cce- 
los terraſque, c#teraque ſenſibilia, mirificum artificium, 

Quod {1 materiam quieſcere dicis ex ſe niſt aliunde movetur, quodque 
hac quies fir poſitivam quid, vim inde materia zcerniim pateretur, & 
affectio naturalis deſtrueretur in perpetuum, ut contraria dominaretur : 
quod videtur duriuſculum, Nec tamen rutius forſan eſſet quietem ſta- 
tuere motils privationem, five negationem z caderet enim omnis re- 
ſiſtendi actio in materia quieicente,quam tamen agnoſcis : Quamyis & id 

| ipſum intelleCui meo nonnihil negotit faceſlat; Dum enim quietem actio- 
[nem ſtatuis materia, motum etiam eandem efle ſtatuas neceſle eſt ; fiqui- 
4x. dem materia non agit niſi movendo, aut faltem conando motum, Male 
profeto me habent iſti ſcrupuli, quos quam primim eximere mihi po- 

' teris, obſecro ut eximas. e 

Quinetiam adeo ſuperſtitiose hec prima principia penſito, ut nova 
zam mihi ingeratur difficultas de natura motiis. Cum ſcilicet motme cor- 
ports modus ſit, ut figura, fitus partium, &c. qui fieri poſſet , ut tranſeat ab 
uno corpore in aliud, magis quam alii modi corporei ? FEtuniverſinfima- 
ginatio mea non capit, qui poſlit fieri ut quicquam quod extra ſubjetum 
eſſe non poteſt ( cujuſmodi ſunt modi omnes ) inaliud migret ſubje&um, 
Deinde quzram, cum unum corpus 1n aliud minus, ſed quieſcens, impin- 
oir, ſecumque defert, annon quies quieſcentis corporis ſimiliter tranſmi- 

wa orat in deferens, xque ac motus moventis in quieſcens? Videtur enim 
quies res adeo Otioſa ac pigra, ut eam t#deret itineris. Cum tamen xque 
realis fit ac motus, ratio coget eam tranſire, Poſtremo, obſtupeſco pla- 
ne, dum conſidero quod tam levicula ac vilis res ac motus, ſolubilis etiam 
a ſubjecto & tranſmigrabilis, adeoque debilis ac evanidz naturz ut peri-- 
ret protinus nifi ſuſtentaretur a ſubjeto, tam potenter tamen contor- 
; ' queret {ubjectum, & hac vel illac tam forttiter impelleret, Equidem pro- 
hols wing orper nor ſum in hanc ſententiam, quod nullus prorſum fit moruum cranſitus, 
| ex commne-4iv » fed quod ex impulſu unius corporis aliud corpus in motum quaſi exper- 
| abi ad giſcatur, ut anima in cogitationem ex hac vel illa occafione; quodque 
b, COrpus 


motum ad corpus ac cogitatio ſe habet ad mentem, nimirum neutrum re- 
cipi, ſed oriri acrofque ex ſubjecto in quo inveniuntur z, atque omne Hoc 
quod corpus dicitur, fapiat & temmient? rffe vivum , #ipotequed witi- 


mam infimamgue Divine cſſentiz , quam pertectiſiimam vitam aurumo, 
«mbram eſſe tatuy ac dolum , veruntamen ſenſa ac animadyerſione de- 
ſtirutam, | b 
\. Cterinm tranfitus ille tuus motuum a ſabje&o in ſubjeuin, idque 3 
majori inminas, & viciſhn , ut ſupri monui , optime repreſentac natu- 
ram meorum Spiriruum exrenſorum, qui contrahere ſe poſſunt, & rurfus 
expandere'z penetrare facillime materiam, & non implere; agitare quovis 
modo ac movere, & tamen fine machinis ullis & vncorum nexy, Yernum 
diutivs in hoc loco h&fi quam puriram : fed ad inſtirarum propero, hoc. 
eſt, ad novas Quzſtiones proponendas, ſuper fingulis illis Articulis Prin- 
cipiorum tux Philoſophiz, quorum vim nondum farts intelligo, 


Ad Partis primz Artic. $. 


Perſpicue videmus, &c. Nec perſpicus videmus extenſionem , figu- 
ram , & motum localem, ad naturam noſtram pertinere, nec videmus 


perſpicuc non pertinere, Utinam hic breviter demonſtres, nullum cor- 
pus poſle cogitare. 


Ad Artic, 37. 


Annon major perfeRio eſt id folum velle poſſe hominem quod fibi 
optimum efſet , quam poſle eriam concrarium ; clim melius fir ſemper 
felice eſſe quam vel ſummis aliquando efferri laudibus, vel etiam ſemper ? 


Ad Artic. 54. 


Hic rurſus repeto, quod oportebat demonſtrate, nihil extebſum cogi- 
rare, aut, quod videbitur facilius, aullum corpus poſle cogitare, Eſt enini 
dignam ingenio £uo argumentum, | 


. Ad Artic. 60. 


Quamvis. mens poſſit contemplari ſeipſam ut rem copitantem, exclus3 
omni corporea extenſione in hoc conceptu, non tamen evincit quicquam 
aliud nifi quod mens poſht eſle corpotea vel incorpotea, rion quod fit de 
fao incorporea, Iterum igitur rogandus es ut demonſtres, ex aliqqibus 


operationibus mentis humanz quz corporez naturz competere noh poſ- 
ſugar, hanc mencem noſtram eſle incorpoream. +» yg 


Ad Pactis ſecandz Artic. 25, 
Non vim vel aftionem yuz transfert, ut oftendam illum ſemper eſſe in 


mobili, &c, Annon igitur vis ipſa atque aQtio motuts eſt in re mota * 


Ad 


0 


_—__ 
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Ad Artic. 26. 


Eſte igitur in quieſcentibus perpetua quedam vis ſtatoria, vel aio 
ſiſtendi ſe, 8& corroborandi contra impetus omnes, quibus partes eorum 
divelli poſlint & disjici , vel torum corpus alio abripi & 'transferri? 
Aded ut Quies recte definiri poſſit, Vis quzdam vel adio iriterna cor- 

poris, qui corporis partes arte conſtringuntur ad ſe invicem & compri- 
muntur, adeoque a diviſione vel dimotione per impulſum. alien corporis 
defenduntur 2 Hinc <nim illud conſurgerer, quod a meo intelleu mini- 

| mealienum eſt, Materiam utique vitam eſſe quandam obſcuram ( utpote 
namultimam Dei umbram exiſtimo) nec in ſola extenſione partium con- 

Ftere, ſed in aliquali{emper a&ione, hoc eſt, vel in quiete vel in motu, 
quorum utrumquerevera actionem efle ipſe concedis. + 


Ad Artic. 30. 


Hic articulus videtur continere demonſtrationem evidentiſſimam, quod 
tranſlatio five morus localis ( niſt extrinſecus ſit corporum reſpetus 
duntaxat ) non ſit reciprocus ullo modo, 


Ad Artic, 36. 


Quxro, annon mens humana dum ſpiritus accendit attentius diutiaſ- 
que cogitando , corpuſque inſuper ipſum calefacit, motum auget uni- 
verſi? | | 

> 6 


Ad Artic. 55. 


Numquid igitur cubus pertete durus perfeteque planus motus ſuper 
menſa, puta perfecte dura perfeteque plana, eo ipſo inſtanti quo a motu 
ſiſtitur xque firmiter coaleſcit cum menſa ac cubi vel menſz partes cum 
ſeipfis; an manet diviſus a menſa ſemper, aut ad tempus ſaltem, poſt quie- 
tem © Nulla enim eſt compreſſura cubi in menfam, cam hunc motum 

tanquam in vacuo fatum imaginemur ſaper menſam extra mundi-parietes, 
fi fieri poſlet, ſitam, ( ac proinde ubi nullus locus eſt gravicati vel levirati ) 
motfimque fiſti ex ea parte ad quam tendit cubus, Videntur igitur ex 

| legenaturz, cum-jam diviſa fint cubus 8 menſa, 8 nulla actio realis 
detur qui conjungantur, manſuraſemper actudiviſa, * 


Ad Artic. 36, & 57. 


Non video qui fit opus ut tam amplos particularum gyros ac luſus 
circa corpus B deſcribas, Videtur enim ſatis, ft putemus fingulas aque 
particulas ſimili impetu moveri a materia ſubtili, 8& zquales eſſe particu- 
larum magnitudines, Hinc enim, cum B a quoliber latere breviſſimis 
gyris vel ſemigyris ( vel ali4 quacumque ratione) motiis proxime adja- 
centium particularum contunditur, neceſſario quieſcet, nec in unam. par- 
tem magis quaminaliam promovebirur, . 
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Ad Artic, 57. lined 19. 


Nec incedent per lineas tam reffas, &c, Quid 7:quod jam ad circu- 
larem magis accedunt, cum antea ovalem mags referebant figuram 2 


Non plene capio, | 
VTLS Ad Artic. 60. - 


Sed ipſas quatenus celerins aguntur in quaſiibet alius partes ferri, Poſ- 
ſanrne 1gitur celeritas mots & ejuſdem determinatio divortium parti ? 
Perinde enim videtur ac fi fingamus viatorem currentem, curſum quidem 
dirigere Londinum verſus, ſed celeritatem cursus nihilominus ferri Can- 
tabrigiam verſus, vel Oxonium. Subtilitas quam neutra Univerſitas 
_ niſi forte intelligas per ferr/, morum moliri, vel niti ut aliquorſum 

at morus, OP 


; f 
Ad Partis tertiz Articulum 16. 


Annon juxta Prolemaicam hypothefin Veneris lurfien, ad modum 
Lune, nunc decreſceret, nunc creſceret, quamvis non eiſdem menſuris 8& 


legibus * 
Ad Artic. 35. 


Qui fit ut Planetz omnes in eodem non circumgyrentur Plano, vide- 
licer in Plano Ecliptice, maculzxque adeo Solares ; aut faltem inplanis 
Ecliptice parallelis, ipsaque Luna; aut in Aquatore, aut in Plano Aqua- 
tori parallelo, cum a nulla interna vi dirigantur , ſed externo cantum N 
ferantur impetus * 


Ad Artic. 36, 37. 


Vellem etiam mihi ſubindices 'rarionem Apheliorum & Periheliorum 
Planetarum, & quam ob cauſam locum ſubinde mutent fingula : tum 
maxime cum in eodem fint vortice omnia, cur non iiſdem in locis inve- 
niuntur Planetarum omnium Primariorum Aphelia & Perihelia « Pre- 
ceſſioetiam AquinoQiorum quomodo ex tuis oriatur principiis ? Hic 
enim tu yeras & naturales horum Phanomenwey cauſas explicare poteris, 

" clim alii fiitias tantum exponant Hypotheſes, 


Ad Artic. 55. 


ut in orbem aguntur. Sed quomodo primum inceperunt tam immen- 
ſa materiz ſpatia in gyros conyolvi, vorticeſque fieri * \ 


Ad Artic. 57. 


Ejmus partem que & funda impeditur, &c. Videtur perceptu difficilius, 
qudd lapis A impediatur 4 motu in D, cum nec de faQto illuc unquam 
feratur, nec fi impedimentum tolleretur illuc naturaliter pergeret y per- 
geret enim omnino verſus C, \; 


C c = Ad 


j 


— 


"Epiftola Tertia H. Mori ad R. Carteſiumn. 


Ad Artic. 59. 


Novam vim mots acquiri, & tamen conatum renovati hic dicis : 
Neſcio-quam'bene coherent, Nam fi nova vis acquiritur & ſuperadditur, 


 noneſt renovatio motiis, ſed angmentatio, Quod fi globulus A mo- _ 


vendo motum auget in eodem puntto baculi exiſtens, (nam vorticis glo- 
bulos hoc exemplum refpicit ) cur non ſemper motus ſeipſum movendo 
ecthdir & auger : Hoci antem modo jam pridem omnia in flammam 


_ aviifſent,” 11 
fr: ' Ad Artic. 62. 


 Hicquero, cam conatus globulorum, in quolaux 8& lumen confiſtic, 

fiat per integram vorticis amplitudinem, ita nt baſis crianguli BED multo 
major efſe poſſit quam DB, & ab utriſque produz diametri DB, decies 
puta velcenties majoris faQz, extremitatibus globuli obliquo conatu in 
_ cuſpidem aliquam ad F,oculum cujuſliber intuentis, reprimantur, cur lus, 
puta Solis, non major videtur quam que fit intra circulum DCB *7 


Ad Artic. 72. 


> Non penitus hoc artificium contorquendi materiam primielementiin 
ſpirales bs cochleares formas intelligo; preſertim in locis ab axe paulo 
remotioribus, Nift hoc fiat, noa cam quod globuli corqueancur circa par- 
ticulas primielementi, quam quod ipſum prunum elementum, ab ipſis 
fortaſſe globulis leviter in gyrationem determinatum, ſe ipſum inter trian- 
oularia illa ſpatia contorquear, lineaſque ſpirales in ſe deſcribat, Oro te, 
ut hic mentem plenius explices, Sed & alia ſubinde hic oritur dubitatio, 
Cum particulz he contortz conſtent ex minutiflimis particulis 6 rapi- 
diffime agitatis, quomodo illz minutiſhmz particulz in ullam formam vel 
magnitudinem majorem coaleſcant, preſertim cum in formandis hiſce 
particulis ſtriatis diſtortio illa fit motiſque obliquitas. | 


Ad Artic. $2. 


Q, 


Tam ſupremi quam infimi , &c. Prodigii inſtar mihi videtur rapidus 


hic globulorum ſupremoram curſus, { preſertim fi cum mediorum com- 
paretur ) & qui cauſas quas in ſubſequenti Articulo profers longe exce- 
dat. Si quid ulterius adinvenire poſhs, quo mollius hoc dogma redda- 
tur, gratum profecto eſlet- audire, 


Ad Artic. $4. 
| Cur cometarum cauds , &c, Primam quamque impatienter tibi ob- 


trudo occaſionem explicandi quodlibet : Rogo ut hanc rem etiam hoc 
in loco breviter expedias, 


Ad Artic, 108. 


Per partes vicinas Ecliptice © H in celum abire coemntar, Qui fir ut 
non 
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Epiſtola Tertia H. Mori ad R. Carteſiut. 


« : Wo =—_ \ iq rt mnt : — \. , _ 
non omnes ferc illuc abeant, potius quam a polo ad polum migrandg 
vorticem, quem vocas, componant ? MON 


Ad Artic. 121. lines ultim4. 
A varits canſis aſvidu? poteſt mutari , &c, A quibus ? 
Ad Artic. 129. lin. « 5. 


Non prius apparere quam, &c, Cur circumfluxus illius materi, cum 
ſit adeo tranſparens, impedit Cometam ne videatur « Circumfluens enim 
materia Jovem Planetam non abdit ab oculis noſtris, Et cur neceſfle eſt 
ut non niſt.obyolutus materia relicti yorticis Comera inde egrediatur 2 


AdArtic. 130. linea 21. 


Minuitur quidem, &c, Cur non deletur penitus, {i vortex A:EIO 
fortitis, vel #que fortiter, urget vicinos vortices, quam ille ab ipfis urge- 
tur 7 


Ad Artic. 149. 


Brevi accedet ad A, &c, Cur non ad F uſque pergit, impingitque in 
ipſam terram ? | 

nia fic a refta linea minus deflecfet, Non ſoluim conſtat lineam 
N A continuatam cum AB, lineam magis re&am conſtituere quam ean- 
dem N A_cum AD continuatam ;z ſed cum Luna a centro $S recedat' 
ad modum globulorum cceleſtium, magis naturaliter videtur conſurgere 
verſus B, quam verſus D deſcendere. 


Ad Partis quartz Artic. 22. 


Nec Terra proprio motu cieatur, &c, Non video quid refert unde fic 
motus ille circularis, modo lit in Terra nec deprehendo quin 111i celerri- 
mt gyri Telluris impoſita omniarejicerent verſus coelos, quamvis motus 
non eſlet proprius, ſed ab interna- materia cceleſti profe<tus, niſt agitatio 
circumjacentis #theris , quam ſupponis multo celeriorem , fatum illud 
prezverteret. Nec videtur Terra habere rationem corporis quieſcentis, 
quoad conatum partium recedendi a centro z (Videtur enim illud necefla- 
rium in omni corpore circulariter moto: ) ſed quod ſimul circumvolvitur 
cum ambiente zthere, nec ſeparantur ſuperficies, hac forſan ratione dica- 
tur Terra quieſcere, Hzc autem dico ut ex te intelligam, annon ratio 


quod partes Terr non diffiliant ad ſolam celeritatem motus particulas 
rum Ztheris referenda fit, 


Ad Artic. 25. 


Propter ſuarum particularum motum ineſt levitas, Quid 1gitur exiſti- 
mas de frigido 8& candenti ferro « Utrum prxponderat : Preterea, quo- 
modo moles aquz levior fit ob motum partium, cum motus harum par- 
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cium tandemd. globulis dererminatur deotſum. Hinc enim videtur mags 
accelerari deſcenſus corporis, unde major e#ftimabirur gravicas, Atque 
hoc modo aqua auro przponderabit, 


 AdArtic. 27. 


Niſs forte aliqua exterior cauſa, &c. Quznam fint ill cauſ#, paucis 
obſecro ut innuas. 


Ad Artic. 133. lin. 12. 


Axi parallelos, Paralleliſmi mentio hic me monet de difficulratibus 
quibuſdam ferc inextricabilibus, Primo, Cur tui vortices non fiant in 
modum columnez, ſeu cylindri, potius quam ellipſis, cum quodliber 
punctum axis fit quaſi centrum a quo materia cceleſtis recedat, &, quan- 
tum video, zquali prorſus impetu, Deinde, Primum elementum ( cum - 
ubique ab axe opotteat gloWMilos zquali vi recedere) cur non #qualiter 
per axem totum in cylindri formam productum jacet, ſed in phzricam fi- 
guram congeſtum ad medium fere axis relegatur * Nam occurſus hujus 
elementi primi ab utroque polo vorticis nihil unpedit quo minus rotus axis 
producta flamma luceret. Cum enim ubique cujuslibet axis zqualivi 
recedant globuli, facilius przterlabentur ſe invicem, reciaque pergent ad 
oppoſitos polos Materiz {ubtiliſimx irruentia fluenta, quam excavabunt 
vel diſtundent ſibi in aliqua axis parte ſpatium majus quam praſens & 
xquabilis yorticis circumvolutio lubens admitteret, vel ſponte ſu offer- 
ret, Tertio denique, Cum globuli cceleſtes circa axem vorticis ferantur 
aPÞzAAnmwus & axi & ſibiinvicem, nec paralleliſmum perdant dum locum 
aliquatenus inter ſeipſos mutant, impoſſibile videtur ut ulla omnino fiat 
particularum ſtriatarum intortio, nift ipſe particulz ſtriatz in triangula- 
ribus illis ſptis circa proprios axes circumrotentur ; quod quam com- 
mode fieri poſit non video, quemadmodum ſupra monui. 


Ad Artic. 187, 


Nulla ſympathie vel antipathia miracula,&c, Utinam igitur hic explices, 
fi breviter hieri poſh, qui ratione mechanica evenit ut in duabus chordis, 
etiam diverſorum inftrumentorum, vel uniſonis, vel ad illud intervallum 
Muſficum quod Afgweoruy dicitur attemperatis, 1 una percutiatur, alterain 
altero inſtrumento ſubſiliat, cum quz propiores 8& laxiores etiam fint, 
mo & in eodem inſtrumento in quo chorda percuſfſa tenſe, non omnino 
movyeantur, Experimencum vulgare eſt & notiflimum. Nulla vero ſym- 


pathia mihi videtur mag1s rationes mechanicas fugere quam hic chorda- 
rum conſenſus, 


C_ 


4d Ante 188. 


Ac ſextam de bomine eſſem, &c, Perge, Divine Vir,in iſthoc opere ex- 
colendo & perficiendo, Pro certifſimo enim habeo,nihil unquam Reipub. 
literariz aur gratius aut utilius in lucem proditurum, Nec eſt quod ex- 


perimen- 


perimentorum defeftum hic cauſeris, Nam quantum ad corpus no- | 


ſtrum, accepi.a dignis fide authoribus, te, quz ad humani corporis Ana- 
romen ſvectanr, accuratiſſime univerſa explorifle. Quod autem ad ani- 


mam, cum talern jpſe nacus fis, qua in maxime ſublimes ampliſhmaſque 


operationes evigilavie, fpiritiſque habeas agillimos & ſubtiliffimos, ge- 
neroſa tua mens, innata ſul vi cceleſtique vigore, tanquam igni Chymi- 
corum aliquo, frera, ita excutiet ſe, yariafque in formas tranſmutabir, ur 
ipſa ſibi facile eſſe poſſit infinicorum experimentorum officina, 


Ad Artic. 195. 


Et Meteors explicui , &c, Pulcherrimam (ane colorum rationem in 


Meteoris explicuiſti, Eſt ramen ea de re improba quzdam difficultas, 
quz magnum 1maginationi mez negotium faceſſit, Quippe quod cum 
colorum varietatem ſtaruas ex proportione quam haber globulorum 


.motus circularis ad reQilinearem ormi, eveniet neceſſario ut aliquando ' 


ctiam in iiſdem globulis & motus circularis rectilinearem, & rectilinearis 
circularem eodem tempore ſuperet. Verbigratia, In duobus parietibus 
oppolitis, quorum unus rubro, alter cxruleo colore obductus eſt, inter- 
jacentes globuli ob rubrum parietem celerius movebuntur in circulum 
quam in lineam re&am, ob parietem tamen c#ruleum celerius in lineam 
retam movebuntur quam in circulum, & eodem prorſus telnpore ; - qux 
ſunt plane aovmzmw, Vel fic, In eodem pariete cujus pars, puta dexcra, 
ruber, media nigra eſt, ſiniſtra carulea, cum ad oculum ſemper fiat decu(- 
ſatio , omnes globuli ob radiorum concurſum ftagulorum globworum 
motiis proportionem, circularis nimirum adrectum, ſuſcipient z adeo ut 
neceſle ſit colores omnes in imo oculi permiſceri & confundi, Neque 
ullam rationem ſolvendi hunc nodum excogitare.poſſum, niſi forte ſuppo- 
nendum fit, inotum hunc circularem efle duntzxat breves quoſdam & 
celeres conatus ad circulationem , non plenum motum, ut revera fit in 
motu redo dictorum globulorum, Et ad plerafque omnes altas difticulta- 
' tes quas tibi jam propoſui, aliquales ſalrem ſolutiones vel proprio marte 
eruere forſan potuero, Sed eum [;umanitas tua hanc veniam mihi con- 
ceſſerit , cumque fingularis tua dexteritas in ſolvendis hujufmodi nodis, 
quam in nvper1s tuis literis perſpex1, me inſuper invitaverit, (quamvis 
enim breviter, pro anguſtiis temporis in quas conjectus tunc eras, egifle 
te video z tam plenc ramen mihi ſatisfacis, tamque fortiter aniniſenſus 
mihi moves, ac {1 przſens digitum digito premeres ; ) cum denique ma- 
jorem prz ſe laturz int authoritatem elucidationes tuz, tum apud me 
ipſum, tum apud alios, fi uſus fuerit z E re noſtra putavi fore, haſce omnes 
difficultates tihi ipſ1 proponere, quas cum ſolveris, niſi magnoperefallor, 
penitifſime tux Philoſophic Principia intelligam univerſa, Quod equi- 
dem'quanti facio vix credibile eſt, Hoſce autem preſentes gryphos mihi 
cum expediveris ( quod quanto citius fit, propter imporentem illum 
amorem quo in tua rapior, eo gratius futurum eſt ) quzſtiones alias c 


Loptrice tua Petitas mox accipies a 
; Philoſophia tue ſtudioſiſiimo 
Hzxn Moxo. 
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I Quidem impetise doteo, Vir Clariffime, quod ram fubitd 2 vicinia 
1 noſtra abreprus fis, & in tam'longinquas abductus oras, Habeo 
ramen, ut nihil diſimultem; quo'hane animi zgritudinem ac mole- 

ſtiam mitigare poſſim, mEque ipium conſolari, Er cerce non minimum 
eſt, quod is Honor tibi oprime merenti habirus (ir, etiam aj'nd genres re- 
motiffimas, nominiſquetui clarirudo ad Sept-ntrionales ulque ipiffitudi- 
nes craſsa,que nebulas tam potenter penetraverir; neque (id quod caput 

rei &ft) fruſtra : clim tantus literarum' & Jiteratorum amor generoium 
pectus Illuſtriſſimz Heroinz, Sereniſmz Reginz Suecorum, inceflerir, 
ut fam lib:iſque tuis non conrenta, A fcribendo ad re, ut eam inviſeres, 
nunquam deſticerit, donec voti fafta fit compos. Quod ceſſurum credo 
in magnum il!ius regni commodum & orftiamentum; Quas ob cauſas fa- 
teor me mints inclementer- tulifle ruum ab hiſce regionibus noſtris abſ- 
ceſſum, jatwy amque itidem exoptatiſhmez illius EpiſtoJa quam, prout 
promiliſti, ante abirum 'tuum A te expectabam : cuyus jam recuperande 
ſpe! omnem tanci m abcſt ut abjiciam, ut e contra fortiter- confidam te 

 non(ſoltim illis quas ante (cripſ1, ſed & preſentibus literis, cam ad manus 
tuas pervenerinr, brevi reſponſuram. Qua, fretus confidentia ad Diop- 
tricen nam pergoz mox ad Meteora, {1 quid forte ibi occgrrerit difficul- 
tatis, profecturus ; ur tandem animam meam 1is omnibus eKonerare poſ- 
ſim quz in rem noſtram putabam fore tibi plenius proponere, Spero enim 
'hoc modo me, cum omnia ex mea parte perfecta fint que prxſtare opor- 
tebat, molliorem animz mezx conciliaturum quietem, miniiſque in po- 
ſterum me anxie habicurum. 


Ad Dioptrices Cap. 2. Artic. 4. lin. 21. 


Nullo modo ili oppoſitum, Linteum C E videtur opponiB pilz, aliquo 
ſaltem modo, etiam quatenus pila dexcrorſum fertur, Quod fic parebir, 
Nam G H plene opponitur 

pile B, perfeteque impedit 
_--.curſum'ejus, tam verſus HE 
quam verſus CE, ſeu deor- 
_ fum.' Cum igitur tam prope 
accedat CE ad poſituram GH, : 
_ ut defic canthm angulus HBE, 
live GBC, ad perfectam op- 
| politionem tendentiz verſus 
HE; CE etiam ſvam ſervanspoſituram, aliquatenus opponetur pile B, 
etiam qu*tenuscurſum tendit verſus HE. Quod inſuper maniteſtits ap- 
parebur, 1 fingamus CE ude argillz planitiem, & pilam, puta zneam, ab 


A 
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B, ubi aliquo.uſque penetrabit, ſed ſtatim ſuffgcaic 
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fetrerur ſecundan line <dimenco; perg 
HE, preeſercim fi nulla in unde pater plani 
opponipilz B deſcendentiab A, eriam quatenus. fertur.ver 

Dimidiam ſua velecitats.partem amittat, lin, 27.. Partem hic. liquam 
velocitatis amifſam eſſe. Jubens .concedam z ſed quod 8&in HOY EA 
& in proxime ſequenti ſupponis hanc partem velocitatis deperdi tantim 
verſus C E, non verſus FE, nullus capio, Cum enim unicus'realis motus 
fit pilx, ( quamyis varias imaginari. poffimus pro libitu rendentias hujus 
morus, five metas; ) {1 minuicur hic: motus, quacunque pergere fingis 
pilam, tardius incedet quam ante motum minutum, Cauſa igitur tenden- 
tlz pilz ad I potius quam ad. D,. non petenda eſt a tardirate vel celeri- 
cate motits, fed a refiſtenrtia magni illus anguli CBD. & i debllitate 
minoris illus angult EB D , cujus acies ob exilitatem ſuam & materiz 
fluiditatem facilins cedet pile projetz quam obruſus angulus C BD, 
Alioqui {i cauſa referenda efler ad celeritatem.vel rarditatem , pila de- 
ſcendens ab H in B curſum etiam deflecterer, Hic ſchema taum conſule, 
{i opus eſt, pag, 84, Fas 

Ad Artic. 6. lin. 7. 


Tam oblique incumbat, ut linea FE duita, &c, Perpetna hec tua de- 
monſtrandi ratio, quo pila proteRura fic, lepidam profecto in ſe haber 
ſubrilitarem, ſed quz cauſam rei non videtur attingere, Vera enim & 
realis cauſa intelligenda eſt ex amplitudine anguli CBD, & exilitate EBD 
anguli, 8 ex magnitudine etiam pilz, quz quo major eſt, eo minorem 
depreſſionem linex A B verſus CE requirit, ad refiliendum verſus atrem 
L. Major enim pila non ram commode levat atque aperit cuſpidem acu- 
tioris anguli, quo intret in ipſam puta aquam, ſed contundendo potins 
tranſyolar reflexa, 

nod vim ejus motis augeat, lin, 22, Augmentum mots nthil efficiet 
ad detorquendum curſunt pilz inceptum, niſt fit poſttura alicujus corporis 
quod dictum curſum pil verſus partem aliam determinet. Quod ego hoc 
modo fieri auguror in mediis illis quz ru fingis radium facilius admittere, 
qualia ſunt cryſtallus , vicrum, &c, Nempe cum actes anguli EBD in 
itiaſmodi ſubſt:ntits adeo dura {it & pervicax, ut nthil cedar, radius im- 
pingens in conſtipam & inclioantem anguli aciem nonnihul avertitur ab 
incepto curſu, & introrsum perpendiculum, verſus abigitur, Utraque igr- 
tur refractio reflexio. quzdam mihi viderur, vel faltem reflexionis quee- 
dam inchoatio, Atque quemadmodum in plena & libera reflexione deter- 
minatio tollebatur {ine ulla retardatione cursils pilz, ita hic ad mingen- 
dam vel. mutan{amdeterminationem nova tardiras vel celeritas non vide- 
tur neceſlaria,... Sola igitur determinatio minuta vel aucta ſufhcit ad 
utramyis refraQignem. Nequeenim A. cum ad C E ſuperficiem perve- 
nerit, quarenus celerior vel cardior curſum flectir, ſed quatenus impingit 
in corpus determinationem mutans. Alioqui, {fi nuda duntaxat accefſlerit 


celeritas vel tarditas, A ſemper pergeret4 Bin D, 
Cc 4 In 
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Fpiſtola Quarta H. Mori ad R. Cartefium. 


In priori igitur refractione, videlicet a perpendiculo, determinatio de- 
orſum minuitur neceſſario, pila autem retardatur per accidens, ob moll1- 
tiem curſum immutantis, In poſteriori determinatio deorſum augetur 
pila autem ft acceleratur, acceleratur per accidens, ob novi mecui fact110- 
rem tranſitum. Determinationis igitur mutatio ejuſque cauſa ad refra- 
Riones juxta ac reflexionem ſunt plane neceſſariazz velocitas & tarditas 
ipfins mortis ſunt duntaxat acceſloriz, ' vel potitis plane ſupervacanee, 
Imo vero, novam quod pilz ſeu globuli accelerationem attinet in me- 
dio faciliori , videtur quidem illa perceptu perquam difficilis ; propterea 
quod noyum illud medium non ſuppeditat noyos gradus motiis,. ſed tan- 
tim permittit pil quos etiamnum haber ſuperſtites ſine ulteriori ulla di- 
minutione integros poſſidere, cum nullos ad fe arripiat, vel imbibar, 
Aqueque abſurdum videtur, novos, vel, ft malles, priſtinos motus gra- 
dus reſtitui pile medium facilius intranti, ac concedere in punto re- 
flexionis pilam aliquo momento hxrere priuſquam reſi)iar, quod me- 
rito explodis Art, 2, hujus cap, | 4 


Caput 6. Ad Artic. g. 


Sed ex ſolo ſitu exiguarum partium cerebri, &c, Siuntne igitur iſtiul- 


- modi in cerebr1 diſlectione particulz viſibiles, an ratione duntaxat colli- 


gis iſtiuſmodi eſle oportere in hunc uſum deſtinatas 2 Mihi vero nihil 
opus harum eſſe videtur, ſed eadem organa quzx motum tranſmittunt, 
animam etiam commonetacere neceſſario, unde illa hat motus tranſmiſ- 
ſto, 11 nullum interjacet impedimentum, 


Ad Artic, 13. 


Similem illi, qua Geometre per duas ſtationes, &c, Duriuſcula hec vi- 
detur obſcuriorque comparatio, in nihiloque conſentiens, nifi quod utro- 
bique binz ſumuntur ſtationes, Geometr# enim, vel, {1 malles, Geodz-_ 
tx, ſtationes ſumunt, in linea ab arbore puta vel turri recta producta ; O- 


culus locum mutans in linea tranſverſa, & ferme objeco parallela, fi 
recte rem capio, 


Ad Artic. 16, 


Ex cognitione ſen opinione quam de diftantia habemus, &c, Adxqua- 
tas fortaſſe cauſas apparentis corporum rnagnitudinis explicare perquam 
difficile eſſet, Sed in uno hoc maxime conſiſtere opinor, nimirum in 
magnitudine & parvitate decuſſationis anguli. Ille enim quo major eſt, 


major apparebit ejuſdem corporis magnitudos quo minor, minor, De- 


inde, quod obſervatu dignifſimum eſt, cum objectum aliquod, pollicem 
puta tuum, intra grani unius diſtantiam oculo admoveris, hic decuſfatio- 
nis angulus quater aut quinquies major erit quam ille qui fir ad oculum a 
pollice diſtantem decem ferme grana; & fi adhuc amovebitur:pollex ab 
oculo per aliquot dena grana, ſemper anguſtior redcetur angyulus decuſ- 
ſationis, ſed minori ſemper proportione, per dena quzque grana, & mi- 
noriz ſemper tamen aliquanto anguſtior evadit quam antea, donec tan- 
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Epiſtola Quarta H. Mori adR, Caneſium, 
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dem fiat tam anguſtus, ut rationem univs linet re 
rur, Hinc nemo mirabitar, fi multo majorem pollicem deprehetidat uni- 
co.grano ab ocnlo diſtantem, quam ciim decem abeſt ab oculo, & poſtea 
per multa dena grana remotum, ad fingula grana dena, non muledit 
magnitudinis deperdere; tam longinque tamen removeri poſſe, ut pror- 
ſus definat ulteritis apparere, Diſtantia enim crurum internidecuſſationis 
anguli minor efle poterit quam unius capillamenti neryi optici diameter, 
Quid autem hic facit opinio de diſtantia cum imaginis magnitudine com- 


parata, parum intelligo, Neque certo ſcio quomodo aut oculus aut ani- 


ma iſtam comparationem ſecum inftituat, Deprehenſionem autem ma- 
gnitudinis ex difto angulo quo modo oriri concipio, fic videor mihi poſſe 
explicare, . 


GP SRR_ 


HI & KL fint fundi duorum oculorum, majoris ſcilicet & minoris, 


C D fit objetum majus & remotius, E F objectum minus, ſed propin- 
quius, EGF vel KG L Angulus decuflationis, 

Primum, hic ſtatuo eſſe niſum quendam, ſeu tranſmifſionem motiis ab 
Ein L&a DinK. Et animadverſionem meam rea excurrentem per 
lineam K G F D offendere unam extremitatem obje&1 C D, videlicet D, 
eo revera quo ineſt loco, & per lineam L GE C offendere alteram ex- 
tremitatem objecti C D, videlicet C, in ſuoitidem loco, & fic de c#reris 
partibus tam extimis quam intermedus objecdti C D. ReQo jgitur ex- 
curſu hoc animadverſionis mex, obverſam objecti magnitudinem depre- 


hendo, cujus dciametri apparentis menſura eſt angulus E G F, Servatis - 


igitur eiſdem recs lineis per quas excurrat mea animadverſto, & eadem 
angulimagnitudinein oculo HI, quz modo in K L, dico obje+tum D C 
#que magnum apparere acin oculo K L, Unde poſtea colligo, magnicu- 
dinem objecti apparentem ad anguli decufſationis magnitudinem, non ad 
magnitudinem imaginis, referri, Poſtremo, ut magnitudo apparens ob- 
jecti non fit ex magnitudine.imaginis in oculi fundo ( uti porro patet ex 
eo, quoJ eadem fit imaginis magnitudo objecti minoris E F quz majoris 
C D, tam in HI oculoquamin K L) ita neque ſ{impliciter ex magnicu- 
dine anguli decufſationis : alioquin objzetum E F xque magnum appare- 
ret ac objectum C D, cum idem fit decuſlatioms angulus. Sed amoto 
E F minore obje&o, objetum C D revera multo majus apparebit quam 
apparebat modo objectum E F, cum tamen utraque cernerentur ſub eo- 
dem decuſſationis angulo. Unde merito concludi poteſt, apparentem cu- 


juſque obje&i magnitudinem partim ex anguli decuffationis, partimque | 


ex reali Corporis magnitudine oriri, Neque mirum eſt animadverſionem 
meam per lineas re&as nisis illins five motils tranſmifſi pergentem eo 
uſque penetrare, ibique ſe ſiſtere ubi motus hic primtim incipit, videlicer 
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ad C8, D 4, ut: neque eas (clm reyera magis diſtant quam EF, nec ſub 
minoxi angulo videngur ) apparere etiam magls diſtantes quam E & F, ; 
totlimque aded, objetum EC D majus fimpliciter apparere quam obje- 
um totum.E F, 


A -_ 


Ad Artic. 19. 


 Quoniam ſumns aſſutti judicare, &C, Quid igitur cenſes de czco illo 
A nativitate ſua quem ſanavit Chriſtus, f1 ſpeculum planum ipfi objectum 
fuiſſert antequam conſuetudo judicium depravaſſet « Numquidille vultum” 


ſaum citra ſpeculum, non ultra, vel pone ſpeculum, deprehendiſſet 2 Mi- | 
rifice torfit & fatigavit imaginationem meam hic imaginis pone ſpeculum ; 
luſus, cujus cauſas nondum me ſatis percepiſſe fateor. Neque enim mihi | 
ullo modo ſatisfacit hxc depravata judicandi conſuetudo, Si rationes reales ; 
magis magiſque mechanicas excogitare poteris , & nobiſcum commu- 
nicare, rem ſanc gratiſimam preſtabis, hy | 


Ad Artic, 20. lin. ultima, 

. | 

Inde ſequitur diametrum illorum, 8c, Cur non diameter Solis vel 
Lune videatur pedalis vel bipedalis, ob angulum decufſatorium ad eam 
rationem diminutum, quz apta fit corpora ejuſdem realis magnitudinis, 
cujus ſunt Sol & Luna, ſub hanc pedalem vel bipedalem magnitudinem 
apparentem, ad iſtas diſtantias, repraſentare ? | 


Ad Artic. 21. 


Ouia tam verſus Horizontem quam verſus verticem, &c.- Igitur majo- 
res Sol & Luna ad Horizontem apparent quam pro diſtantia oporter ap- 
parere, Et ea potins eſt dicenda vera magnitudo apparens, five non 
fallax, que certz legi ſubjicitur, quam quz externis aliquibus adjunis 
alteratur, | 


On ts AT a RO 


Ad Caput 7. Artic. 22, 


#4 arte ob alias cauſas, &c, Quam invertend! artem hic intelligis £ 
Et quas ob cauſas ab ipſaabſtines * 


Ad Caput 8. Artic. 20. 
Ant diverſis partibus parallelos. Quid fibi hinc velint radii diverfis parti- | 
bus paralleli, nullo modo intelligo. Nihil enim hujuſmodi quicqua exhibe- : 


tur in ſchemare hoc, pag. 172. depicto. Ut mentem hic apertius explices 
oro, Obſcurifſimum etiam illud eſt, nifi ego ſim tardiflimus, quod haberur 
ad calcem hujus Articuli, de decuſlatione radiorum duo vitra convexa, 
DBQ & dbq, permeantium. Sed ad marginem hnjus loct in editio- 
ne tua Gallica relegas nos ad paginam 108, ideſt, ad figuramillam quez 
in Latina editione habetur pagina 164, Ego vero ibi in vitris illis nullam 
omnino video radiorum decuflationem, fed tantum inter vitra, ad com- 


munem focum I, Nulli enim ibi radii apparent niſi paralleli, qui paralle- | 
; ; liſmum | 
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liſmum ſervant donec ad convexitates vitrorum'B-D, 8 bd;/'pervene 
rinc, mbi demum ic4 incipiunt inflechi, ur omniom tandem fiar-decn 


in foco I, non alibi. Hicautem dicis radivs etiam'in illis 'yirris D'B: 


& dbq, primo decuffariin ſoper 


perficieprioris, peta D BQ, deindein al- 
tera poſterioris , puta d bq. Quam'autem inrelligis ſuperficiem? Pla- 
nam, an convexam © & an eandem in utraque ? Pergis porro, 1: ſaltem 
qui ex diverſis forts allabuntur, Quid eſt ex drverfis partibus allabi ? 
Numquid intelligis ex adverfis five oppoſitis? Nam paralleli etiam qui 


- 


ab eodem obje&o emanant reds. dic: poſſunc allabi ex diyerſis partibus. 


Hic prorſus ia lato hxreo, 
Ad Caput g. Artic. 5. pag. 185.lin. 10. 


2nd magis hes perſpicilla objetforum imagides augent, eo paucaord ſimul 
repreſentant. Cum perfeRiora hac perſpicilla aperturam vicri exterioris 
majorem habent, eaque plures proinde parallelos radios ab objecto ſuſci- 
pit quam imperfe&iorym minor apertura, omnEſque illi radii ad fundum 
oculi a convexa didti vitri ſuperficie contorqueatur, cur non plura etiam 
objeRa, xque ac majores imagines, in Oculo poterunt depingere ? 


| Ad Caput 10. Artic. 4. lin. 17. 


Hyperbole omnino ſimilis & equalis priori deprehendetur, Supponis 
igitur Hyperbolas omaes, quarum foci xquidiltant a verticibus, quamvis 
he per coaum, illz per funem & regulam deſcribantur, per epapromyns 
coincidere : quod ut talſum aon video, xa puto tamen vericatem illins, 
cum fundamentum fic totius quam mox expoſiturus es machine. fuiſle 
operz pretium demonſtraſle, aur ſaltem rationem lev! aliquo indicio in- 


' nuifle, 


Ad Artic. 6. pag, 202. lin. 27. 


Habebit enim & aciem & cuſþidem, Aciem habeat, ſed quam cuſpi- 
Gem habere poteritaon video, preſertim cam acies hujus inſtrumenti fa- 
bricanda fit rea, non concava, fic enim efler ſpherica ; que fi contin- 
gat extremos Circulos latitudinis Rotz, ad interiores tamen non adapta- 
bitur 5 major enim erit quam ut cumillis conveniat. Unide nec tanget in- 
ſtrumenti hujus cuſpis circumductam Rotam in medciis latiticudinis ſpatiis; 


 AdArtic. 5. linea 17: 


| Tantam efſe now debere nt tjus ſemidiameter, diſtantia que erit inter 
Linteas I3 && 55, &C. Hujuſce ret rationem autumo, quod tuncconcays 
vitri ſuperficies ſpherica fierer, non Hyperbolica. 


Ad Artic. 10. 
Ut nonnulles ex maxim? induftrits & cariofis, &c, Lubenter ex te au- 
direr Qunqais ex peritioribus illis artifiabuspericulam fecerit adhucin 
| ingenio- 
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ujuſce motiis, 


Caput7. Artic. 6. pag. 283. lin. 4. 


Sed etiam inferiores adeq raras atque extenſas, &c, At cum tam rare 
ſint, qui poſſunc alias in ſe cadentes nubes excipere, ibique ſiſtere ? Vi- 
dentur potinis pre ſua tenuitate ad Terram tranſmiſſure, 1 ed, alias, 
'profecturz eflent, 


Ad Artic. 7. lin. 2. 


0b azris circumquaque poſiti reſonantiam, 8&c, Ita ſane fingit Paracelſmus 


ronitru tam immaniter boare & mugire, ob arcuata cceli templa, non abſi- 


mili ratione atque fi quis xneam machinam nitrato pulyere onuſtam diſ- 
ploderet ſub Teo teſtudineato. Tu vero, ſat ſcio, nullis laquearibus 
xtherem claudi ſuſtines,” ac proinde videatur veriſimilius, quod quo 
magis iRus diſtat 3 Terra, eo debilior futurus fit ſonitus; cum nec tam 
. commode hat reſonantia, quod quo reverberetur ſonus , tam longe abſir 
ab alliſis corporibus. E 


Caput 9g. Artic. 2, lin. 19. 


Pauci quippe tantummodo radii, &c, Numquid igitur radiorum pau- 
citas cxruleum colorem generat  Videtur hoc hand itz confonam pri- 
cedentibus,' Quippe quod clim ſupra ſtatueris, colores oriri ex varia pro- 
portione roctationis ſphexrularum ad motum earundem rectum, & parti- 
culatim c#ruleum ex rotatione minore quam progrefſu proficiſci, quaſi in 
eo ipſo conſtarer ipſa cxrulei coloris ratio; nunc tamen cauſam refers 
non tam ad rotationis defetum, quam paucicatem radiorum refilientium 
a ſuperficie maris, Hic igitur quzroutrim ſentias nullam aliam eflecolo- 

num 
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plicatu hand facile eſt, chm'g 
non aut albeſcat mare autrube 


rellecu difficilia, aut intellecu difficult 
non immeritd tibi ſubeat ingenii mei 


erga tua ſtudio, 


Non tam certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem, 
Bud te imitari aveo: 
Quod (cirequidemille; Ego vero hac in cauſa verifſime, Quod reliquum 
eſt, Clariſhie Carteſi, exorandus es, ut iſta omnia que ſcripſi qui boni- 


que conſulas, & cum primo tuo otlo reſcribas. Quod 1 dignatus fueris, 
peritiſimum illum tandem efficies, quiſemper fuit ha&tenus 


Cantabrigie, & Collegio Chriſti, Philoſophie tus fudiof ; 
12. Calend. Novemb. 1649: fe '4 ft | fi fimus, 


H s Nt, Moxus: 


Ce qu ſuit aeſie trown? parmy les Papers de Maonſreur 
Des-Cartes, comme Vn projet ou commencement de la reponſe qu'il 
preparoit aux deux precedentes Lettres de Monſieur More. 


bam me ad navigandum Sueciam verſus, &c. 
1. An ſenſus Angelorum ſit proprie dittus, & an ſint corpores, 
necne, | 
Reſp, Mentes humanas a corpore ſeparatas ſenſum propris dium non 
habere ; de Angelis autem non conſtare ex ſolaratione naturali ai creati 
fiat inſtar mentium a corporediſtintarum, an vyerd inſtat earundem cor- 


Cn tuam Epiſtolam derimo Calendas Auguſti datam accepi, para- 


pori unitarum ; nec me unquam deiis de quibus nullam habeo certam 


rationem 


wo 
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erminare, & conje&uris locum dare, Qudd Deum 


confiderandam niſi qualem omnes boni eſſe cuperenc, {i 


3. Ingenioſginſtantia eſt de acceleratione moriis, ad probandam eandem 
ſabſtagxiam nunc majorem nunc minorT locum poſle occupare; ſed tamen 
eft magna difparitas, ig eo quod motus non fit ſubſtantia, ſed modus, 8 


1agna- 
quidem talis modus, ut inctime concipiamus quo pato minui vel augeri 

offit in eodem loco.  Singulorum autem entium quezdam ſunt propriz 
notiones, de quibus ex iis ipfis tantim, non autem ex comparatione alio- 
rum, eſt judicandum.; Ita ftigurz non comperit quod motui, nec utrique 
quod reiexrenſz, Qui autem ſemel bene perſpexitnihili nullas eſſe pro- 
prietates, atque ideo illud quad yulgo vocatur ſpatium vacuum non eſſe 
'Nihil, ſed verum corpus, pmnibus ſuis accidentibus ( five iis quz poſſunt 
adefle & abefle ſine fabject corruptione ) exutum, notavericq; quomodo 
unaquzque pars iſtias five ſpatii hve corporis fic ab omnibus aliis diverſa 
& impenetrabilis, facile percipiet nulli alteri rei eandem diviſibilitatem, 8: 
eangibilitatem, & impenetrabilitatem, poſle competere, 

3, Dixi Deum exrenſum ratione- Potentiz, quod (cilicet illa Potentia 
ſe exſerar, vel exſerere poſlit, in reextenſa : Certimque eſt Dei eſſen- 
tiam debere ubique eſſe preſentem, ut ejus potentia 1b! poſlit {c exſerere 
ſed nego illam ibi eſſe per modum rei extenſ#, hoc eſt, eo modo quo 
paulo ante rem extenſam delſcripfi. 


4, Inter merces quas ais te ex navigiolo meo tibi comparaſſe , duz 
mihi videntur adulteratz, Una eſt, quo quies fit actio ſive renixus qui- 
dam, etfi enim res quieſcens, ex hoc ipſo quod quieſcat, habeatillum re- 
nixum, non ideo ille renixus eſt quies, Altera eſt, quod moveri duo cor- 
pora fit immediate ſeparariz ſ&pe.enim ex lis que ita ſeparantur unum 
dicitur moveri, & alind quieſcere, ut in Art, 25, & 30. partis 2, explicui. 

5, Tranſlatio illa, quam motum voco, non eſt res minoris enticatis 
quam fit figura, nempeefſt modus in corpore, Vis autem moyens poteſt 
eſſe ip{tus Dei conſervantis tantumdem tranſlations in materia, quantum 
a primo creationis momento in ea poſuit ; vel etiam ſubſtantiz create, ut 
mentis noſtrz , vel cujuſvis alterius rei, cui vim dederit corpus movendi. 
Er quidem illa vis in ſubſtantia creata eſt ejus modus, non autem in Deo 
quod quia non ita facile ab omnibus poteſt intelligi, nolui de iſta re in 
{criptis meis agere, ne viderer fayere eorum ſententiz qui Deum tanquam 

 animam mundi materiz nnitam confideranr. - 

6, Confidero materiam fibi libere permiſſam, 8& nullum aliunde im- 
pulſum {uſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem-; illa autem impellicur a Deo, 
tantumdem motiis five tranſlationis in ea conſervante quantum ab initio 
poſuit z neque iſta cranſlatio mags violenta eft materix quam auies :; 
Quippe nomen violenti non refertur nifi ad noftram voluntatem, que 
vim pati dicitur, ctun aliquid fit quod ei repugnat, In natura autem nihil 
eſt violencum, ſed xque naturale eſt corporibus quod ſe mutuo impellant, 
vel elidant, quando ita contingit, quam quod quieſcant, Tibi autem 
puto ea 1n re parare difficultatem, quod cog or vim quandam in corpore 
quieſcente per quam motui reſiſtie, tanquam hi vis illa efſer poſitivum quid 
nempe aQio quzdam, ab ipſa quiere diſtinftum z ciim tamen nihil plans 
{it 4 modali entitate diverſum; 7. Ree 
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cedis, hic ſemel dicam, nihil magis nos 2 verirate inyetitenda reyocare, 
quam fi quzdam veraeſle ſtatuamus, quz nulla pofitiya ratio, ſed ſola 
voluntas noſtra, nobis perſuadet, quando ſcilicer aliquid commentgti five 
itnaginatiſumus, & poſtea nobis Commentum placet ; ut tibi, de Angelis 
"corporeis, de umbra Divinz efſentiz, & fimilibus ; quale nihil quiſquam 
debet ample@i, quia hoc iplo viam ad veritatem fibi precludar, 


— 


| Reſponſu ad Fragmentum Carteſii , ex E piſtola 
Henrici Mori ad Claudium Clerſelicr. 


Uod tantopere tibi placuerunt nuperz mew literz (Vir Clariſh- 
Q me) id proteQo nulli earum lepor! aut acumini, ſed fingulari tuz 
humanitcati imputandam eſt, Cujus 8 locupletius adhuc argu- 
mentum dediſti, quod ad me nec rogantem nec exſpectantem gratiſliimum 
illud miſiſti Epiſtole Carreſianz Fragmentum z ultroque nonnullis ea- 
rum difficultatum quas Carteſto propoſui, ipſe tam benigne tentaſti (a- 
tisfacere, Quod quidem officium aut hac aur nulla poſſum ratione com- 
penſare, nempe fi eis omnibus-que uterque veſtrum ſcripliſtis breviter 
reſpondeam, PL TD 1 
x. Primd igitur, quantum-ad Carteſiana illa attinets De animarum (e- 
paratarum angeloriunque ſenſu, dum omni penitus corpore deſtituug- 
cur, inter nos convenit, neutros nempe habere ſenſum propric dictum: 
Quod verd Angeli ſubtiliffimis ſemper -corporibus induri tuerint, indicio 
eſt, quod nonnulli ex-ipfis propria voluntate mali evaſerunt.. Spiritus 
autem pure ac perfecte immaterialis nulli labi auc lapſui obnoxius efſe 
videtur , non eſt enim, ciim adeo ſimplex fit, unde poſlit tentari ſtatio- 

nemque ſuam deſerere, NN TL) ; EC. 
2, Nullo modo eludi poteſt inſtantia mea de eodem numero motu 
qui nunc majus nunc minus ſubjegum occupat;ni male mentem explica- 
veric ſuam, aut fententiam 4 me monitus retreRaveric,” Nam motum 4 
Dd 2 corpore 
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" Reſponſum H. Mori ad Fragmentum Carcelianurm. | 


| rofpore in. corpu 
* Philoſ, natu» QC IAtErPres 


pus rransferri ipſe docer diſertis verbis, Uiſcipuliſque ejus 


* Hewricus Regius eodem modo tranfire affirmat ac haredi- 


yenic ad Seiwwn, Nec diſparitas illa quicquam huc facir 
quod enotts ft ranrdm modus, ſpiritus ancem ſubſtantia, chm otrumque 


quid reale fit ; ira verd cauſe noſtr# magis favet, chm impoſſibile ſit 
_ nt idem Qumero modus nunc hoc, nunc illod fabjeRtum, ſubjective par- 


rem vcdupet,idem aurem numero ſpiritus ſat commode poſſir, Miror igj- 
eur infelicitatem Regiani ingenii,' quichm eandem numero motum tam 
libers 4 corpore ad corpus vagari paſſus fir,animam ramen humanam foe- 
tulento cadaveri tam inhumaniter incarceraverit, nec exefis five-abſum- 


ptis Naturz vinculis foras evolare permiſerit, Quod ad ideam ſpatii ar- _ 
riner, illf1mque cories inculcatum Aphoriſmum , Nihili nuLam efſe effe- 
Fionem , tam fuse & copiose ad iſta reſpondi in ſuperioribus meis li- 
ceris ad Cartefiam, ur plane ſupervacaneum ducam quicquam hic ad- 


icere. 

| 3. De Dei etiam, quam vocant, Omniprzſentia nullam ſupereſt inter 
nos difſidium, cum ubique eum efle agaoſcar, vimque ſuam in ſubjectam 
materiam exererez extenſionem porro aliqualem ei competere, ſed 
longe diverſam ab ea que diviſibili ac impenerrabili corpori competit, 


4, Nullas ego merces in Carteſiano navigio adulteravi; nam quod 


conqueritur me ita permiſcere ac contundere i!Jum corporis quieſcentis 


renixum cum quiete, ut nullam inter ipſa diſtinctionem admirtam , id 


contendo optimo jure eſſe factum, Quid enim eſt, {1 non fir quies, quo ſe 
corpus quieſcens ab abreptione ſeu tranſlatione, quam ille motum yocat, 
defendit £ Eſt igitur renixus ille nihil aliud nifi ipfiflima quies, rem quie- 
ſcentem conſervans in ſtatu quietisz hoc eſt, res perſeyerat in eo ſtatu 


Q eſt juxta leges Naturz, donec fortior aliqua cauſa enm mutaverir. 


uod (i renixus hic, {ive conſtantia, quietis atio aliqua eſſer, cum omnis 


a&io corporea fit motus, quietis etiam motus aliquis efſet; quod vide- 
tur valde rationi abſonum. Ego igitar potids ſuſpicor incomparabilem 


Philoſophum aliorum culpa, qui ſatis pro imperio omniaagunr, rationem 
mot(is adulterafle, ne videretur, quod ſuperſtitioſa Peripateticorum 
ſchola pro piaculo fere habet , relluris motum aflerere, dum eam in 
communi omnium Planetarum vortice agnoſcit circa Solem circumferri. 
Parieriam facilitate adulteratio illa altera diluitur, Nam cum ipſe Car- 
tefins motum ſeu tranſlationem reciprocam efle ſtatuat, nec ramen eam 
vim ullam efle vel aQionem in corporibus divulfis ac tranſlatis, quid, 
quzſo, poteſt eſſe niſi immediata corporum ſeparatio? Quod fi motus 
fit iminediata corporum feparatio, concinud ſequitur, quod moveri duo 
corpora fit immediate ſeparari. Qudd autem unum ex iſtis ſxpius dicatur 
queſcere, id profeRd gratis dictum eſt, cum fit impoſſibile. At vero niſi 
quieſcat terra E F G H, dum corpus A B transfertur ab E verſus F, ac 
C Dab Hverſus G , terra uno eodemque tempore in contrarias partes 
movebitur, Undeiterum conſtat ipſum Carteftum genuinam motiis no- 
tionem adulteriſſe, Vide Part,2, Art.30, 
5, Videtor Tranſlatio minus habere eatitatis quam Figura, quoniam 
hec eſt magis abſolura affeio corporis in quo eſt, illa ad aliud duntaxar 
relatio, Quod ad vim motricem ſpectar, ſive in Deo five in Mente Di- 
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Vina five in | Anima Mundi cum Platonicis ſtatuat z preclars camen fa- 


Cum eſt quod:tam egregius Philoſophus hanc virtatem marteriz ipſi non 
tribueric, ſed alii alicui ſubjeto, quod proinde non poteſt non eſſe imma- 
reriale ſeu incorporeum, Videbat. enim proculdubio Vir perſpicaciſlimus; 
nifi quis licentiam fibi arriperet quidliber temere 8 precario affirmandi 
vel nzgandi, quod neceſle eſlet agnoſcere univerſam materiam ſui naturs 
eſſe homogeneam , juxta ideam ejus animo-noſtro obverſantem, praſer- 
tim cam nulla cauſa fingi poſlit ullius in ea diverſitatis, Hinc ſequitur 
mundanam materiam totam ſua natura aut moyeri aut quiſcere, Quod fi 
rota per ſe moveatur, nullius rei efſec, ne ad momentum quidem, perma- 


nens compages, diffluentibus ſtatim ſua ſponte a ſe invicem particulis, 


vel potius nunquam in unum coaleſcentibus; quod abunde ſatis probavi 
in Literis meis ad Carteſium, 

6, Aperte igitur profitetur Carteſtus ſe, cum Ficino reliquiſfque Pla- 
ronicis, matcriam f1bi libere permiſſam, nullimque aliunde impulſum 
ſyſcipientem, conſiderare ut plane quieſcentem, Quod verd impulſus 
hic ipſi non fit violentus, juxta cum illo ſentio: non ſolim quod nomen 
violenti proprie non referatur niſi ad noſtram voluntatem, quz vim pati 
dicitur cum aliquid fic quod ei repugnat; ſed quod materia quodammodo 
moty hoc vel impulfu perficiatur. Nec quicquam obſtat renixus ille qui 
fingicur in materia quieſcente, cum non proprie atio fit; ſed tantum rei 
quieſcentis in ſua quiete-perſiſtentia, ut ipſe innuit hoc in loco Car- 
reſius, 7 | 

7. Recte me hic dicit advertere motum, quatenus eſt modus corporis, 
non poſſe tranſire ex uno in-aliud, neque ſe ullubi hoc ſcripliſſe. Regins 
vero data opera rem fic explicat ac fi ersor eſlet aliter ſentire,prout ſupra 
monui, Quin & ipſius Carceſii verba hunc ſenſum prez ſe planifſime ferre 
videntur, Part. 2. Art, 4o. ubiaſſerit corpus majorem vim habens ad per- 
gendum alterum corpus ſecum movere, ac quantum ei dat de ſuo motu 
tantundem perdere, Imo vero & vis illa qua de hic agit idem mihi vi- 
detur atque motus iſte, Sed cuilibet Authori ſua ſcripta interpretatidi 
jus eſto, _ | EO” 

8, Meilla ſuavia que vocat 6 miſcerentur cum ejus ſeveris, optimum 
crederem inde fatum iri temperamentum, Ego tamen interim venuſtum 
Carteſiani ingenii rigorem non retrectanter ſuavior ac deoſculor; quamvis 
hoc ſxpius notaverim, nempe eos qui Mathetnaticam certitudinem- in 


_ rebus omnibus tam pertinaciter affectant, infeliciſſime omnium in quibuſ- 


dam vacillaſſe. Ea enim argumentandi ratio quz demonſtrationis ſpe- 
ciem prz ſe fert, ſimul atque deprehenſa fir non efle Jegitima demon- 
ftratio, nullius lociargumencum merito judicatue; 1, , * 
Prxterea, in adhibendo alluſiones quaſdam & ſimilitudines ntilla fraus 
ſubeſle poteſt, modo raeminerimus res propriis nominibus non appellari, 
ſed tralaticiis; nec materiam five univerſum mundicorpus deo offs um- 


bram, quod quaſi umbram efle diviaz eſſentiz indigitaverim, Hec enim 
alluſio non docet corpus revera efſe umbram; ſed a Deo pendere ur 
umbra a corpore. Deinde, ut umbra aliqualemi corporis imaginem refert, 
ſed obſcuriſimam maximeEque degenerem ; fic in. corpore five materia 
cxcaquedam acevanidacſle Divine eſlentiz veſtigia, quz cum; uti dixi, 
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vita ſit perſeQiſſma, ipla analogia poſtular, uromni provſus vitz imagitie 


materia non deſtituatur. Aliqualemautem vitz ſpeciem mentitur in eo, 
qudd dumduo corporaoccurrnat, ita motuseorum attemperart poſlir, 
ut mutud quaſi monita, alterum de acceleratioge mottis, de retardatione 
alterum, utraque tandem in eundem motiis tenorem conſpirent. -EadEm- 
queeſt ratioin reliquis tranſlationis legibus, Nam motum illum quiin 
uno corpore eſt tranſire in aliud, ipſe vix audet affirmare Cartefins. 

Quod verd addit externam aliquam eſle vim,ſfive 4 Deo fir, five a ſub- 
ſtantia aliqua incorporeaa Deo creata, qua materia in motum excitarur, 
id etiam lando, cum proculdubio in genere fit verifſimum, Quod fi iti 
rem intellexerit ac fi Divina illa vis fingula corpora immediate impelle- 
ret quz moventur, magna erit difficultas;. fruſtra enim eſſent mutui cor- 
porum impulſus. Experientii autem conſtat unum corpus alterum im- 
pellere, ut videre eſt 1n projectis manu lapidibus, globiſque ferreis & ma- 
china bellica exploſis, Quod fi quaſdam materiz-partes exuſciret illa 
vis, alias vero immediate non exuſcitet, partes illz divinitds excitatz 
alias impulſu ſuo in motum excitabunt, Cum verd nullus motus tranſeat 
ab uno corpore in aliud, maniteſtum eſt, unum alterum quaſi eſomno 
expergetacere, atque hoc paRto expergetacqa corpora de locoinlocum (e 
ſua vi transferre; quam corporis Proprietatem ego tanquam umbram 
vitz aliquam ac imaginem conſidero, Quamobrem tandem liquet'caffas 
nos non captare umbras, ſed que uſum ſuum habent, optimeque verita- 
tem illuſtrant ſeveriori argumencandi genere demonſtrabilem, 

Alterum illud ſ#ave quod ſpe&at, Angelos ſcilicet corporeosz eorum 
ſane exiſtentiam teſtantur ſexcentz amplius non fabul#, ſed veriflittiz de 
Dxmonibus hiſtoriz. Vanos autem illos vaguloſque genios eorporeos 
eſſe oportere , hoc eſt , vehiculis indui corporeis, ipſe mihi videor fatis 

ſupra demonſtraſſe. pes 
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Epittola H. MoR1 ad V.C. 


I, Now omnia ſe Carteſjana ſine delediu ampledtti. 2, Ad tria fert ge- 
era revocars quicquid wſpiam lapſme eft Carteſins, 3, Primi-generis 
. Exempla. 4, Exempla ſecundi, 5 Tertii exempla, 6. Cur tantopere 
ſtbi indulget lectiontm Philoſophia Carteſiane; Prima Ratio, 7, Ra- 
tio ſecunds, 8, Tertia Ratio, 9, Quarta. 10, Oninta Ratio,' 11. Ratio 
ultima. 12, Carteſiut njuſht ab ihwperito vnlgo Atheiſmi infimulari. 
13. Qualia ſunt que potiflimum hejw# criminis eum ſuſpetun reddunt. 
14. 2wod. Exiſtentiam  Dei' dnwonſiratione perfectifiims probavtt, 
15, 2nod.in demonſfirands Anime immortalitate tam prope ſcopum at- 
H1g1t, ut certum ſit ll firmittr eam credidifſſe immortalem, 16; Huic 
conſenare dilta cjm pid ac generdſa ſupremo inflanti fato. 17, Multa 


. Gceurrere 13 6] ws Philoſophia que Der exiſtemiam Animaqut immlorta- 
 ditatem nece(ſariv inferunt; 18, Tredecim loca in E9ofols ehdem ſpe- 
fantia;” 1y, Infienem ſolammodd Nature peritiam eam Atheiſm red- 
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fixam, 27, Enumeratio quarundam Magnetis proprietatum, generaliſque 
ex tis Concluſio ; 2uod, fi Terra Magnes fit, in axe alicnjus Yortiess 


I, EM magnam a me poſtalas, V. C. nempe ut de Philoſophorum 
Triumviratu hujus ſeculf maxime infignium ſententiamm feram, 
Quorum quidem de duobus nihil plane ſtaruere poſſum; urpore 
quos nondum perlegi; nec Ere credo fore mea eos unquatn perlegete, 
Miror equidem quod ex me quzras quid de tertio illo ſentiam, cum pre - 
claram illam opinionem quam de ed concepi plus ſemel public teſtatus 
fim, Sed dum porro ſciſciraris, quas potiſimum ob cauſas illius Philo- 


ſophiam tam avids'ſim amplexus , uberioris Reſponſi argumentum mihi 


ſuppeditat importunior illa interrogatio, Neque enim quaſtio eſt una 
atque ſimplex, ſed accuſatiunculz cujuſdam aculeo prearmata, quaft 
Carteſiana omnia ſine deleu admitterem & foverem, 

- Vert multd aliter ſe res habet ac ſuſpicaris. Quamvis eriim incom- 
parabilis Philoſophus in Inventis ſuis ac Ratiociniis pleriſque omnibus 
aded ſuprahumanam fortem-felix fit ac ingenioſus ut, quod ubique fer 


preſtat,id fullubi eum hon preſtitifle credere cogi videamut , me tamen- 
© Natura tamitardo ac hkefitabundo- ingenio finxit, ut nullius mortalis au- 


thoritas mentis aciem if4'potuerit unquam perſtringere, ut hoc faſcino de- 
vinus eis Theorematis fidem haberem quorum veritas ſatis ſolidis ar- 
gumentis non fit'ſuffulea, multd minds ets quz propriis animi ſenſibns ac 
rationi repugnant, -Itaque breviter dicam ; Tantum abeft nt ram avide 
Carteſiana omnia cruda coca perinde devorem, tuitlibere apudte profi- 
tetidum cenſuertm, me in illius Scriptis obſervafſe nonnulla qu# nullo 
pactodeglutire poſſum, Quz operx pretium fore exiſtimo tibi recenſere, 
ut poſtquam Cattefium' petlegeris, quod brevi te fatatum ſcribis, judi- 
cium tuum experiri poſfitn, an de cifdem Theorematis juxta 'mecunt 
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2, Ad triacauſarum genera revocare poſſumus quicquid uſpiam lapſus 
eſt Carteſius, Nimirum vel ad fimplicem nudamve inadvertentiam, 
qualis in omnes fere mortales cadere ſotet : Vel ad nimium five pruden- 
tiz five honeſtz cujuſdam aſtutize. ſtudium, cujus hand adeo multi rei 
ſunt : Vel denique ad enormem quandam Mathemarticz certitudinis ac 
neceſſicatis in ſingulis ſnis conclufionibus affetationem z quo certe per- 
pauci adhuc aſpirarunt in rebus naturalibus, nemo prorſus eo uſque per- 
venir, nec fortaſſis unquain eſt perventurus, | 
3. Adprimum genus referri poteſt modus ille quem explicat Refra- 
ctionis, 'Dioptric, cap, 2, & ratio ſitus.imaginum in Reflexione, cap, 6, 
cum paucis aliis, de quibus forſan mox plura dicemus, : 

4, Secundi generis duo inſignia occurrunt exempla, Primum eſt, ex- 
plicatio naturx Motiis, quem dicit ſemper efle reciprocum, Quz quidem 
notio manifeſtis contraditionibus mihi ſemper viſa eſt involyi, Maluic 
tamen hoc modo obſcurare verbis ſcientiam , quam non videri minus 
motis tribuere terr? quam aut Copernicus tribuit aur Tycho; imo 
omnem motum illi adimere, ut majorem gratiam Philoſophiz ſuz conci- 
liaret, ſfibique melius caverert ab eis horninibus apud quos inveterata con- 
ſuetudo cxcaque authoritas plus valet quam luculentifiima quzvis de- 
monſtratio, Manebat enim proculdubioaltz menti infixum durum iliud- 
Galilzi fatum, qui tam liberos circuitus terrz tribuendo circa Soler, li- 
bertatem fibi ademit ſuam, greſſuſqueproprios intra carceris limites cir- 
cumſcriphir, 

Alterum exemplum eſt de brutis animantibus, quas inanimes Machinas 
inſenſataque Automata eſſe fingit. Quod lepidum commentum ipfi fuir 
neceſſe comminiſci, ne brutorum animas pariter ac noſtras ex ſua Philoſo- 
phandi ratione concluderet immortales. Cum enim firmiter tenerer ne 
vilifimum quidem cogitandi aftum cadere in Materiam qualitercunque 
modificatam, fi agnoviſſer ſenſum ineſle brutis, debuiſlet etiam concedere, 
ſubſtantiam ipſis ineſſe realiter 4 materia diſtintam, hoc eſt, animam im- 
mortalem, Senſu igitur maluit bruta privare, quam ſe finere inſenſato- 
rum & captioſorum hominum odiofis quzſtiunculis de brutorum ſatu 
poſt mortem irretiri & torqueri. | 

Huic gener! accenſeri debet quod obiter.profert Princip, part.3, Art.2, 
de non inveſtigandis finibus earum rerum quas in Naturz complexu vi- 
demus. Quo monito proculdubio ſtbi precavit ab importunis 1llis ſciſci- 
eationibus quas male feriati homines urgere poſſent, de univerſo genere 
tam Cometarum quam Planetarum, uti etiam deStellis, quas totidem 

-— —quaſ1 Soles efle ipſe plane agnoſcitr, Admodum enim proclive erat porro 
interrogare, in quem finem tot Soles creafſet. Deus, quibiiſye lucerenr. 
Er, cum in Planetis omnibus ( utpote qui eandem fere originem, ab in- 
cruſtatis ſcilicet ſolibus, eundemque productionis modum, © va lit. 
terra, mare, aEr, magnes, aurifodinz, 6c, quzrere inſuper, annon etiam 
tum bruta animalia, tum nobiliores illi incolz, homines, ſingulis inefſenc, 
Tranſcurrentes denique Planeras hoſpiciamque fibi in aliquo vortice 
quzrentes, annon credibile fit noyorum iplos Terrarum orbium efle jacta 
rudimenta. E quibus ſpinofis quzſtionibus facillime ſe expedire poſſe 
ſperabat Carteſius, mature prxmonendo tam profundum ef: Dei conſ1- 
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|  Epiſtola 

lium in Naturz operibus, ut fumme fit temeritatis fines eorum inveſti- 
- gare, Novit enim homo nafucifſimus potiorem mult eſſe igtiorantis 

fimulationem, quam intempeſtiv# vend:rationem ſcientie, 


. = 


5, Ad rertiom genus ſpetat id quod adhibet ad 'demonſtrandum Rare- 
fa&tionem & Condenſationem fieri ad modum ſpongiz: nempe Diftan- 
tiam, five ſpatium, ac corpus idem efſerealiter, nec. ullam ullubi fingi 
poſſe extenfionem qua non fit realis affeRio alicujus corporis, Quod fun- 

- damentum magnopere Cartefio placuit, quoniam certitudine, - fi fieri 
poteſt , pluſquam Mathematica ſuum RaretaRionis & Condenſationis 
modum confirmart, ac przrerea totam dodtrinam de immenſis numero ac 
magnitudine Yorticibus, deque particulis primi elementi in infinitum di- 
viſits, mirifice ſuffulcir, Mihi vero Fandamentum i]lud non arrider ullo 

"modo. Tum quod rationes illz quas pro eo adducit Carteſius non ſatts 
validz ſunt, prout fusc in literis meis probavi z tum quod innuit Materiam 
aut per ſe independenter exiſtere, aut ſaltem ab omni zternitate fimul 
cum Deo extitifſe, neceffarid ab ipſo produtam eique coxvam. Quo- 
rum prius cum vera Dei notione plane aovgemy eſt, poſterius durum ac 
remerariom, Quamvis non fit diffitendum fuifle ſemper, atqueetiam- 
num eſſe, qui utramvis opinionem cum Dei Exiſtentia cultiquereligioſo 
ſerid conjungunt, : 

Porro, ad morbum hunc Mathematicum ſummaque certitudinis pru- 
riginem reducenda eſt & illa Carteſii de concluſtontbus ex Mechanica 
motiis neceſſitate, per univerſam ſiam Philoſophiam, perpetuo dedy- 
cendis magnifica Pollicitatio, * Neque enim putabat Vir ſagaciſfimus ſe 
ſatis ſecurum de certitudine eorum modorum quibus Naturx Pheno- 
mena fieri aſſerit, fi Divina conſilia ( que variis modis eadem Phexno- 
mena exhibere poſſint) cum Materix Motulque legibus miſcerentur, 
Sed ingens hic ardor atque ſtudium deducendi fingula ex certa hac atque 
inevitabili Materiz lege Motiſque, ejuſdem men(ura in univerſo Mundo 
ſemper permanentis, generoſum Carteſii ingeniom ita effaſcinavit, ut non 
rard prxpropere nimtis imaginatns fit ſeid preſtitiſle, quod tam efflitim 
ubique przſtare defiderat, Omiſſis aliis, unum duntaxar, (ed prefulgi- 
dum maximique momenti, producam exemplum, nempe deefformatione 
particularum ſtriatarum, earundemque motu, Tantum enim abeſt ut ne- 
ceſſarid fiant eo modo quo ille rem explicar, ut valde improbabile videa- ,,.. _._ 

et ; : UP : *k x DS ide Tranſ. 
tur, imo forſan impoſſibile, eas ita efformari, aut formatas ejuſmodi legi- Gallic. E: que 
bus movert, | 7 66s tr0ks Canaux 

Intorfionem enim particularum ſtriararum ex motu globulorum Vor- jor vc 
ticis per quem tranſeunt oriri aſſerit, magiſque vel minus intortas effe 2 propurrion Þ 

ro celeritate morfis globulorum circa axem Y orticis circumvolutorum g © 9s p4ſ- 

| he ES $/* | . x. ſent par des en- 

as nempe que longihs, magis, quz vero propilis abſunt ab Axe, minds 9r0jre qui ſon: 
:1ntorqueriz quemadmoduin conſtat ex * Artic, 90, & 91, terti® part. f!/us ou moins 
Princip. Philoſophize, Sed nullaproxſus viderur Mechanica neceffiras ut 5,5", 
columellz illz triangulares communi vorticis raptu in gyrum vertantur que tes parties 
circa proprios axes, Idem enim hicexperiri poſſemus in qualiber mare- So 


ria, przlertim in rotuhda pariter ac longa, poſitaquein tubo vel canali jiucvjrc cn ce; 


— 


aliquo Telluris axi parallelo. Hanc enim nemo ſomniaverit ex raptu terra en4rvirs plus e- | 


incircuitum, circa proprium itidem axem in canali ſuo gyratum iri, Pari 75" 1-4 
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ulla ſui intorfione,modd continu ſerie ſpatiorum anguli in eiſdern ter re- 


Elementi tranſeundo per ſpatium ' triangulare ABC fibi acquiftviſſe 


figuram triangularem, ipſi verd hoc modo formatz proxime occurrere 


C | 
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alterum ſpatium *triangulare D E F, angulis ſuis prioris latera ſecans, fi 
eo nempe {itu committerentur. Profeto longe abeſt ut intorqueantur hex 


a triangularem franſeundo, Y 
1 ie 
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celeritatem tranſirds recenſque format# particule teneritudinem aullo 
modo eſt probabile) fequeretur tamen nihilominus rem adinodurm efle 


fortuitam quas in partes hz columnul# intorqueantur, nempe air ſeciun- 
dim pit da Vorticis GH, an ver6contri, Nam cum globuli etherei 
proxime fibi adjacentes fint ejuſdem magnitudinis, ww. ng illa ſpatia 
#qualia erunt zqualiterque fe interſecabunt, its ut angulus A, dum in- 
pingic in latus F D, in jpſum medium lateris neceſſario'cadat z & fic de 
reliquis, Unde nulla ſuppetit ratio quare columne illx triangulares in- 
torqueantur verſus H magis quam verſus G, 8 vice versa :' Acproinde 


merito concludi poſlic, particulas ftriatas nunc hac nunc illic in efforma- 


rione ſua torqueri, nec omnes ab eodem polo venientes in eaſdem partes 
eſſe intortas, Quo quidem padto everterentur- penitus notifime ills 
Magnetiſmi leges, Mundique Phaxnomena mutarentur, Quamobrem ne- 
ceſle eſt altiorem aliquam cauſam & diviniorem quam Materiam'Mo- 
timque pure Mechanicum ad hoc opns adſciſcere, fi ram affabre, ram 
conſtanti artificio, inque tam utiles fines deſtinato, cochlearem in for- 
mam columnulz ille triangulares fiat torquende, . $860} 
Idemque ftatuendum et de curſu 8& tendentia ipfarum hoc modo jam 
iatortarum, Nam ad certas partes lege certa pergere ſupponuntur, qux 
tamen Mechanica eſſe non poteſt. Ut quando tranfeunt per Materiam 
ſubtilem fideris jam cortice incruſtari 1ncipientis, aut jam ferme incru- 
ſtati ; Niſt hic vis aliqua dire&rix Mechanica divinior ſtriatarumny curſum 
regat ac moderetur, impoſſibile eſt quin ab axe fideris latera yerſus reji- 
ciantur, alteraque extremitate ed porrecta corticem feriant linea ad axem 
ſideris non parallela, ſed ad angulos fere retos eum ſecanti, Incredibile 
enim eſt alteram extremitatem ſtriatarum particularum alteri ue pluri- 
mum non przponderare magiſve ſolidam efle. Hoc faltem manifeftum 
eſt, chm hx ſtriatz ſimul cum fidere circumrotentur, neceſle fore ut ab 
axe recedant, confertimque verſus eas fideris partes quz propius ab- 
ſunt ab Ecliptica retrudantur z unde maxima vis Magnetiſmi verſus Tel- 
luris.quatorem, nulla fere verſus'Polos reperiretur. Qudd fi mints 
pura jam evaſerit Elementi primi Materia, contratiſque ſordibus ali- 
quantulum lentuerir, particulz ſtriatz tam longo itinere motum ſuum 
perderent, viam fibi tindendo per hunc Materie lentorem craffioremque 
conſiſtentiam. : 
Sed concedamus rece hic omnia intus peragi ac feliciter, videamus 
quid fiat de his ftriatis particulis cum integro impetu gxſiluerint foras; 
Certe mihi credibile non eſt, {1 nullam aliam vim haberent moderatricem 
przter legem pure mechanicam, eas tam proſpero exitu reditfique cur- 
ſus {uos repetere pole, Nam ut omittam quam facile fit particulas Au- 
ſtrales in foramina Borealia 8 Boreales in Auſtralia impingere, illifque 
impactionibus meatus magneticos ( preſertim dum teneri ſunt recenſque 
formati) turpicer deformare ; id cert& mihi videtur fitpra omneth Mecha- 
nice legem pofitum, quod faQis quaſi agminibus tam coniſtanti carſu re- 
vertantur a Polo adePolum, & in liberum ztherem non re&a profici- 
ſcancur ut jacta ſpicula vel ſagittz. Mechanicis enim legibus magis con- 
ſonum efſer nt viam fibi perforarent per atrem ( etiamſi eum finge eftjus' 


aliquanto crafftorem ) motamque ſuum ac vim hiſce conatibus impens ) 
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114 Epiftola H. Mori ad V. C. 
| dendo perderent , quam ut,'dat4 quaſi oper4, reditum molirentur, cur- 
& "s@mque ad alterum polum ram longe diſtantem dirigerent. Nam cm ſe- 
' mel E partibus Terre magneticis in aErem\-ſx projecerine, claudungr pro- 
\ tiqus-2Eris/ partibus omnimod8 conſimilibus, ur que proxime fibi invi- 
\cemadjacenc, Unde manifeſtum eſt, nihil corporei in cuſs efſe poſſe cur 
he parriculx homogeneis undique aEris partibus iſthoc modo involute 
| hic potius erumperent quam ilfac, aut quod reverti mallent quim rei 
viam conficere, vel in ſublime ferri ; ſed ſubeſſe altius aliquod Princifiqm 
& divinius quod errantes reyocet , quodque morus cursfiſque earum in 
fines certos & deſtinatos'ubique moderetur & gubernet, ; 
Poſirem6, ad xyjpuroapigiey hanc five paporoyer Mathematicam re- 
ferre poteris cautum illud ac (crupuloſum Principwum, viz, Quod ne tan- 
tillo quidem plus mintiſve motus fit in rerum Univerſitate uno tempore 
quam alio, Quod nullis, quod (ciam, rationibus defendi poteſt nifi preca- 
riis vel fictis. Cujns generis duz mihi occurrunt, - Prima eſt, nec Genios 
nec Animas humanas materiam poſſe movyere, ſed motus ejus duntaxar 
verſus hanc vel illam partem determinare; cm plane gratis dictum fit 
Eſſentiam ullam a&ivam ac operativam,qualis ab omnibus #ſtimatur ſab- 
ſtantia ſpiritualis, habere vim coercendi, {iſtendi ac gubernandi materiam 
motam, & tamen ne minimam quidem vim unquam habere poſſe eandem 
ullatenus movendi. Altera eſt, Corpus quod alteri corpori motum im- 
primit, quantum il1i motiis imprimit , tantundemde ſuo ſemper perdere, 
partEmq; quam perdit eandem numero in alterum corpus tranfire: quod 
credo me, fi vacaret, ex ſpeculatione Potentiarum, quas vocant , Me- 
chanicarum facillime poſle refutare, Sed cum hezc de eodem prorſus, 
ram numero quam menſura, motu in Mundo ſemper permanente opinio 
ad quoſdam Cartefii ſequaces magis quam ad ipſum pertineat, illis po- 
tius quam ipſi impingenda eſt hc temeritatis culpa, 
Vides tandem quam non omnes llas _ quibus tam laute amicos 
ſuos excipit Cartefins, promiſcua 1ngluvie devoro. | 
6, Poſtquam igitur hanc ſuſpicionem dilui, libenter quzſtioni reſpon- 
derem, fi yerba ſensfimque paululum mutaveris, Utique fi mihi non ex- 
probraveris tam avidos Inventorum Cartefianorum art6ſque amplexus, 
{6d interrogaveris ſolummodo quare profiteor me tanto cum Rudio & 
voluptate Philoſophiam eyolvere Carteſianam, Habeo enim in promptu 
_ -multaquze har ve pon poſſum, 
| Primd enim, nullus dubito quin omne id quod appellit ad ſenſus 
noſtros3 Mundo ſenfibili, ( hoceſt, ab externis Objeis, que Pheno- 
mena vulgo vocantur, quibtſque ſenſus noſtri afficiuntur ) nihil omnino 
fir aliud quam motus corporeus aliter atque aliter ex magnitudine, figura, 
ſitrhque partivum Materiz modificatus, Quod manifeſto parebit omnes 
ſen(us iplortumque objecta percurrent1, 
De raRu palam eſt, qui non afficirur niſi alicujus corporis prefſione, 
, adfrictione, impaQtione five illifione, 8 fimilibus, Porrd, qudd id quod 
—_— admoverur corpari noſtro videatur molle vel durum, calidfi yel frigidum, 
& 1d genus reliqua, motui tribuendum efſe zque manifeſtum eſt, Saccha- 
rum cnim,ſaxa & ferrum atcritione confrata & in tenues pulyiſculos com- 
minurta thollia fiunt ; Aqua vers, ex mottis privatione partiamque 
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vibragons ons Lirfora fem rtur, abſubais, egy eyed e iomimiſfimas partes 
disjungit, unde & ipſi molles ali corn, : 'Parkirde age; reliqua | 
_ qualicates taQti 

his? non unius Epiſtolii, opus eſſe | | 

Chim autem deiractu conſter; quod nikil idific alind quim motus cor , 
poreus quod ipſum afficit, ſecuri eſſe poſſuinud idem contingere in 
cum & ipſe fit tactus quidam'Cetiam aſtipulante'* Ariſtotele ) aliGſque: « De Anima, 
perceptiones | fiant ex ObjeRi atque Orgam 'contatwcorporeo, varien- ib: 2-c. 9. 
tlrque ex variis motiis effectis in Obje&o, ;© Omnes| enim! cibi es Aliis - 
atquealiis | ignis miniſteriis-( cujus naturam'in vehementiori particularum « 
agitatione confiſtere moco probatumet )*alios atque alios ſapores' ſibi 
adfciſcunt, variiſque modis'iguſtum afhciunt. Quod que yerum eſt de , 
Medicamentorumi tam ſaporibus quam viribus: Utraque enim ignis arte 
( qui ut ſepius dixi, nihil-alind eſt quam 'motus quidam-Materiz modifi- 
catus ) augenti?; minuuncur, variantur. Eſt autem 8 ipſe Sol ignis, cu jus 
itidem calore fructus terrz omnes maturitatis gradus ſubeunt, 

Er quod ad odoratum attinet, quamvis non videatur hic eſſe va ille 
organi (Objeaique contattus, ſenſationem tamen motu corporeo fieri ex 
eo coſtat, quod, odores vento feruntur ad' nares, & ſubinde divertuncur, , 
uUnde palam eſt eos eſle particulas quaſdam aEri innatantes & odorathis 
organo impingentes. Quod adhuc manifeſtius apparet in ſuffumigacioni- 
oO, ubi agitatione ignis odores majori copia excitantur iprliRngng nares 
eriunt, 

Soni eriam ab acre tranſychuntur, defletuncife corporum! obſtzedlix; &, 
ab adverſis ventis impediuntur. Unde plane fuam produnt-naturam; indi- \ 
caatque ſe efle_certos quoſdam motus per acrem\/tranſmiſſos * Quod l 
etiam planius apparet ex ipſorum generatione,' Nanquamrenim auditur ' 
ſonus niſt ex aliquorum corporum collifione - Quemadmodum palim eſt / 
tam in Agenatlinm vocibus 8&-n paſa Banca roeruuonts Maſicis | 
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cularum Solis obſervatio, quz proculdubio ex ſubtiliflimis illis particulis 
fiunt ipſo #there tenuioribus, Quin & quez cominus conſpiciuntur idem 
teſtantur, ut craſſorum corporum, puta ſebi, cerz, ligni in tenues ſplen- 
dentEſque flammas tranſutatio 3; quemadmodum 8& graminum- herba- 
rumque in ſanguinem, carnem, ofla, pell&ſque bovinas vel ovinas conver- 
fio. Gramina enim, f1 ſenſus noſtros conſulamus, ab iſtis animalium parti- 
bus immane quantum differunt, ac proinde, juxta ſupra ditum poſtula- 
tum, ſpecifice, | OLNS £22 EE 
Quod vero ad alterum illud ſpear, de particulis Materiz ſpecie di- 
ſtin&is, quaſi ſoli bac ſpecifica virtate Phxnomenwn varieMtem ſenfibus - 
exhiberent, mou, ſitu, quiete, figur4, ceteriſque Materiz modificatio- 
nibus ſeclufis, abunde mihi refutatum videtur ex predictis obſeryationi- 
bus, quibus clare conſtabat, Omne id quod 'ad ſenſus noſtros appellir 
motum eſſe corporeum aliter atq; alirer ex magnitudine, figura & fimilibus 
partium Materiz affeRionibus modificatum, Nec opus eſt quicquam huc 
adjicere, poſtquam animadyerteris quam manifeſta hujus veritarrs inftan- 
tia © natura luminis & colorum eluceſcat, Lumen enim oriri ex moru inde 
pater, quod, {1 vehemens fit aut propinquum, calor ſenfibilis ipſuitn comi- 
| s tetur, 
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Tm ac lege, compelcerentur ; ut eo magis adblandirerur. ingenio 
uman | 5 


gan Ja, Igni & fimilibus, quid &, unde fit, elatis ſupercitiis re- 
pondete, Ignem 
quzdam Jubſtantiales, quz Ignem & Aquam conſtituunt, e gremio Ma- 


teri incieſcio quas Materiz partes:prorepſerint , eoque pato duo itla 
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wibus on Maminatur, 
pr ejus ſagacitas & acumen retunditur & inutile redditur? Non tam 


nis homani iogenti induſtriz conſopirur & ſuſflaminarur, omnif- 


naturalis Contemplationis objeQum' nobis propoſuit Deus : ſed 
tantum neceffariis Motiis ac Materiz legibus prudenter permiſit quantum 
ad perſcrutandas rerum naturalium cauſas nos excitare, 8& inventarum _ 
yol 


uptate_delinire poffir, Aded ut non fit ubique neceſle ad cacam illud 
ignavie & ignorattiz aſylum confugere, interns ſcilicet formas ſubſtan- 
ticles, Quis enim quiinter Philoſophos nomen-ſuum profitetur rogatus 
de Lunz phafibus, de eclipfibus utriuſque luminaris, fi omiffis apertisillis 
ac neceſſariis Matheſews ac Natur rationibus, reſponderet ea omnia pro- 
fciſci ex internis Lunz Soliſque principiis formilque eſſentialibus, quz 
faciunt ut certis temporibus Sol juxta ac Lunalumine privetur, Lunaque 
ſatis vicibus ſub hac vel illa phaſi videatur, quis, inquam, eſt EPhiloſo- 
phorum grege qui tam frigide 8& jejune reſpondefis non alcis cachingis' ab 
omnibus exciperetur * El | 

' Quid autem faceret miſellus hic homuncio, fi de Planecarum ſtatio- 
nibus, direionibus, & retrogradationibus fieret quzſtio 4 Neque enim 
recipere ſe poteſt ad Hypotheiin Prolemaicam, utpote que manifeſtiſh- 


' mis ſcatet contradiQionibus, uti omnes jam norunt qui vel primoribus 


labiis rem Aſtronomicam delibarunt, Succedat igitur Tychonica, ubi in 
libero zthere Planecz omnes gyros ſuos perficiunt z & rogemus hunc 
noſtrum quid in cauſa fic, cur Mars, Jopiter 8 Saturnus, poſtquam feſti- 
nantitis perrexerint ſecundiim ordinem Signorum, mox tanquam obrutu 
tacito defixi derepence ſubſiſtane, poſteaque, quaſt jam in memoriam re- 
vociſſent rem aliquam cujus obliti fueranr, inopinato recurrant, Pro-- 
culdubio eadem ſemper oberraret chord, dicerctque id fieri ex internis 
horum Planetarum formis quas ipfis 4 prima creatiofte mdiderat Deus, 
omneſque eorum luſus, progreſſions, regrefſus & ſitiones eis naturales 
efle ex principiis ſuis conſtitutivis, quemadmodum motus deorſum lapidi 
motiſque ſurſum igni connatus eſt. Praclarum quidem-Reſponfum, 
taliſque Reſponſoris ignavia' & inſciti4 nequaquam indignum ! Dimifſo 
gin Nugatore hoc nugacifſimo, experiamur quomodo: huicgazftioni 
atisfieri poſſit ex apertis 8 confeſſis Materix Motiiſque legibus, quales 
_ Artique Mechanicz plane communes ele merito ſtaruit Car- 
cenus, | I y £: 
Venerem citra ultraque Solem circuitus ſuos peragere ex ipfius pht- 
ſibus conftar, eademque ratio eſt de Mercurio. Martem autem, Jovem 8& 


 Saturnum circa Solem ferri nemo adhuc dubitavir, Hos igitur quinque 
\ Planeras circa Solem ire & redire manifeſtum eſt. Quaxtendum eft dein- 
 cepsan moventur viam fibiſecando per materiam ztheris, an moru ipfius 


ztheris circumvehuntur. Primum autem non fieri ex eo liquer, quod 

tam celeres Planerarum-tranſitus marteriz cceleſtis reſifſtencia impedirer, 

 perderEntque pauxillo reropore motum ſuum fAluido ipſum ztheri com- 
municando, Reliquum eſt 1girur ur circumvehantur ipfins #theris moty, 

rotaque materia cceleftis, cui innatant, yorticis inſtar circa ipſum Sotem 

torqueatur. Inveſtigemus tandem quid de Terra fiat, quz proculdubio 

intra limites hajus yorticis invenirar. Stabitne ifla inrapido bac finmine, 

an movebitur! Quibusautem uncis, quibus funibus & anchorts in pro- 

4 fundo 
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fundo hoc mari detinebitur © Sed fingamus eam vi aliqua ſupernaturali &; 
immareriali ſtabilem & defixam. Deus. bone ! quantas procellas exci- 
tabit hoc contra ſantiflimas Nature leges Admifſum * Caleftis enim 
Materia rapidifſimi Torrentis inſtar Telluris faciem tanto inſultuimpetii-, 7,,,. ,,,» 
que gy 29s ut animalia, arbores, turfes, omniaque prorſus edificia di- 
rueret, ſecumqueabriperet, imo univerſam terram decorticaret, & ſaltem 
ad merallicas uſque regiones penitus diffringeret, abruptaſque partes, ad ' 
modum infandi naufragii, ſecum in vaſto hoc #theris pelago tranſpot-, 
carer, Terram igitur oportet permittere, juxta Naturz motuſque leges,, 
cum reliquis Planetis zthere quiete innatantibus circa Solem circum-, 


duci, | 

Er ne forte interim de Luna fis ſolicitus; cum certum fit eam circa ter- 
ram perpetuo fingulis menſibus tanquam affiduam illius pediſſequam 
circumcurrere, nec id fieri poſle nift ope yorticis, quemadmodum jam de- 
monſtratum eſt; neceſle eſt ur Luna peculiar: vortice circa Tellurem 


circumferatur. Cujus in mecio cum fit ipſa Tellus, omneſque illius poros\ 
materia cceleſtis, quz in hunc particularem vorticem rorquetur, perya- ; 
dar, fieri non poteſt per leges Naturz quin ipſa Tellus hujus vorticis vi ' 
in gyros Circa proprium axem raplatur, Ut ſummatim igitur dicam, im- , 
poſſibile eſt, {i motus corporei leges conſulamus, quin Terra diurno illo ' 


moru annuoque feratur quibus eam ferri olim docuit Echnicorum ſapien- 
tifimus Pythagoras, cujiiſque dodrinam ante ſeculum unum 8 alterum 
Nicolaus Copernicus in lucem revocavit. 

Vides ex quam perſpicuis fimplicibuſque Principiis vel inviti ducimur 
ad eam Hypotheſin ( fi modo Hypotheſis la dicenda fir quz reali Na- 
turzx compage neceſlario continetur ) qua poſita rationes 8 cauſz non 
poſſibiles vel probabiles, ſed neceſſariz & ineluctabiles, omnium fere 
Phxnomenw» que Aſtronomorum ingenia per tam multa ſecula torſe- 
rant, manifeſto deteguntur, Non enim mags neceſlario corpus noſtrum 
in Sole umbram projicit, quam ex hoc rerum, quod demonſtravimus, 
ſyſtemate Pythagorico, nota illaPlanetarum Phanomena omnia, que 
mox ordine breviter recenſebimus, conſequuntur. | 

Cujuſmodti ſunt, motus Saturni, Jovis, Martis, Mercuri, Veneris in 
Epicyclis ſuis 5 qua tamen interim ſupellectile Sol deſtituetur, : 

Quod didtiilli quinque Planerz fint directi, ſtationarii, & retrogradt in 
Epicyclis ſuis; cum ramen Luna in ſuo Epicyclo nec ſtationaria vide- 
bitur, nec retrograda, 

Qudd circuitus Epicyclorum Saturni, Jovis & Martis eam habeant ad 
motum Solis rationem, ut ſemper perficiantur eo temporis ſpatio quod 
Elabitur ab una ſingulorum conjunctione cum Sole ad alteram ; quodque 
in fingulis iſtis conjunctionibus cum Sole reperiantur in Apogeis Epicy- 
clorum, Oppofitionibus vero in eorundem Perigets, 5 16 | 

Preterea, Periodos Epicycli Saturni celeriores fore quam Fovis, & 


Jovis quam Martis ; Martis vero Retrogrefrones majores fore quam 


Jovis, Joviique quam Saturni, : 
Porro, quod Venus ac Mercurius nunquam procul diſtent a Sole,Cen- 
traque Epicyclorum utriuſque Soli videantur wrdgyrn, — 
Denique, Nodos Lunz mobiles fieri, Eclipſeſque utriuſque Luminaris 
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in aliis atque aliis Ggnis Zodiaci poſſe contingere. Ut nihil dicam de Phe- 
nomenis ex motu Terrz diurno emergentibus ;. Stellas nempe Planetaſ- 
ye omnes, quamvis immenſis ſpattis & 4 terra & 2 ſe invicem diſtantes, 
. or ramen quatuor horarum ſpatio circa terram ineffabili celeritate 
impetiique contrario retorquer1. | 

Quorum. Phanomenwn omnium, necnon aliorum quorundam, fim- 
plex hc Pythagorz Hypotheſis (quam veram eſſe tam certi eſſe poſſu- 
mus, quam quod folia que ab arbore in luvium decicunt ſecundo, non 
adverſo, flumine feruntur) tam evidentes & neceffarias cauſas exhiber, ut 
nemo niſi plane ſtupidus 8 delirus de eis poflit dubitare, nifi Deum data 
operi Nature leges turbare, cum non opus fit, fingere vellet, Quod 
quam fit inſulſum figmentum ſatis ſupra demonſtravimus. 

Tandem perſpicis, Y. C, quam pulchra fit & apprime grata humano 
ingenio hzc philoſophandi ex immurabilibus & neceſſariis Nature legi- 
bus petita ratio: quo in genere cum Carteſius cxteros morrales infinitis 
paraſangis antecelluerit, — 

Dui genus bumanum ingenio ſuperavit, & omnes 

Preſtinxit, ſtellas exortus uti etherews Sol, 
minime mirari debes fi aliquanto frequentiorem ſcriptorum ipſtus lectio- 
nem mihi ſoleo indulgere. 

8, Veruntamen quamvis admodum certus {1m aliquam multa Natu- 
rx Phanomena ex Mechanicis legibus demonſtrari poſſe z nihil tamen 
aque perſuaſum habeo quam non omnia, imo ne milleſimam quidem eo- 
rum partem, eo modo poſſe explicari, Primo enim, ft ex eo ſolo, quod 
Deus ad certum aliquem gradam Materiam agitaverit & in motum ci- 
verit, totius Mundi fabrica faQa fuerit, plantis brutorumque corpori- 
bus, imo & hominum, non exceptis; creatio Univerſt Benignitati ſo« 
lummodo Divine ac Omnipotentiz , exclusa illius Sapientia, effer tri- 
buenda. Nifi quis forte putarer, non minoris efle ſapientiz ex confilio 
talem Mundi Materiam creafſe quz ex ſolis Mechanice legibus neceſſa- 
riis in hanc rerum formam pulcherrimam emergeret, quam aliam ali- 
quam quz innumeris aberrantium motuum correionibus & caſtigationi- 
bus indigerer, I 

Deinde, hz motuum leges adeo fimplices ſunt idemque fere nbique 
prxſtantes, ut incredibile prorſus videatur miram hanc rerum varietatem 
inde pofſeoriri, Quid enim praſtat motus ullubi niſi quod rea pergat, 
aut ſaltem re&a pergere conetur © quod pars materiz ab altera parte 
refleatur , aut eam ſecum auferat , partemque ſui motuas ipfi commu- 
nicet © quod denique in varias minurias diffringatur magnitudine, figura, 
fity diſtintas 2 Diffringe igitur , fi luber, corpus quodyvis durum , & 
piſtillo in pulverem concunde, mox adhibito microſcopio fingulos pulyi- 

ſculos contemplare, Videbis, proculdubio, pulviſculorum figuras a rude- 
rum fragmentis nihilo differences, nifi quod minores fint ; nec primi 
tertiique elementi particulas a pulviſculis hiſce differre, nift quod ipfis 
adhuc multo (int minores. I nunc & judica = bellz rerum formz ex 
cxcis confaforum horum fragminum concurfibus, allifionibus & coali- 
tionibus orientur, quahi artificio il]a depingent aut papilionum alas auc 
caudas pavonym. Ut nihil dicam de ſtupendo Divine Mentis G_ n 
ormando 
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formando internas ohnnium animalium partes : ubinihil ineprte admiſſum 


eſt, ſed ſingula tam accurati arte perfeta, ut neceſle fit agnoſcere: Prin- 
cipium aliquod Materia motuve corporeo longe fandtius ac divinius huic 
provinciz invigilare, Quamvis enim concederemus, (quod tamen ego 
nullo modo concedam ) viliora quzdam animalcula hoc modo produci 
poſſe z tamen omnes animalium ſpecies ſic efſe produQas, nullaſque 
interim a tam c#co & fortuito principio inepte efle formatas, omnino eſt 
7+. "path quemadmodum copiose demonſtravi in Tractatu adverſus 

theos. | 

Quamobrem ex eo, quod quzxdam Phxnomena exhibere poſſit implex 
Materiz motus, omnia hoc pa&o preſtari poſſe confidere, abjeiflima 
quzdam vacAaaga, i, e, ridicula & ſuperſtitioſa quedam Materiz cxce 
adoratio & cultus, mihi videtur , non legitima philoſophandi ratio, Qua 
de recum ſemper fuerim ſatis perſuaſus, cert$ ex le&ione Carteſii jam 
eval1 omnium perſuafifſſimus, Neque enim dubito, quantum ingenjum 
humanum preſtare pofſit ex Mechanicis rerum rationibus, incomparabi- 
lem hunc Philoſophum preſtitifſſe. Deprehendo tamen eum maegnis illis 
pollicitis de perpetua concluſtonum certitudine ex neceflariis Mechanice 
legibus deducendarum ſxpiuſcule excidifle, idque in reddenda ratione 
rudiorum generaliorumque Naturz Phznomenwy z neque enim ultra 


os limites adhuc proceſſerat, Quid igitur eum fuiſfe facurum putemus 


fi tentifſer humani corporis vel alius alicujus Animalis generationem ex 
eis ſolis principits demonſtrare 2 
Sive vaciller igitur Carteſius, five firmiter figat pedem, utrumque ſane 


mihi perjucundum eſt Spectaculum. Nam fi incedit firmiter, ſpeculatio- - 


nem hoc paco neceſſariam pureque naturalem nactus ſum, Si titubar, id 
etiam in lucro pono. Hoc enim non partum facit ad yeritatum Meraphyfi- 
carum certitudinem, 8 ad demonſtrationem Efſentiz a Materia prorſus 
diſtiacte, Nam f1 iſtiuſmodiin Mundo inveniuntur Phenomena quo- 
rum generatio Materiz leges excedit, neceſle eſt ut introducamus Prin- 
cipinm immaterale & incorporeum, quem vulgo Spiritum appellicant. 
Ad quam vocem quam exhorreſcunt, tanquam pueri ad ſpectrum, barbati 


quidam ac grandzvi hujus feculi Philoſophaſtri, nems eſt qui ignorar, 


9. Sed nequa fiat injuria mirando Carteſi! ingenio, quamvis omnia 
per univerſam illins Philoſophiam nexu hoc Mechanico planEque neceſ- 
{ario non coh#reant, ita ut unam perpetuam ac congenerem catenam ex- 
hibere poſſint; fatendum eſt tamen, non paucas hujuſmodi inveniri ca- 
tenulas vere aureas affabreque fatas. Ex quibus omnibus, non nudis qui- 
dem Materiz legibus, fed diviniori aliqua vi coarQatis & ligatis, pulchra 
ſane ſatiſque firma concluſionum omnium fit concatenatio, Yerbicausa, 
Quamvis certi eſſe non poſlimus ex legibus Mechanicis ftriatas illas par- 
ticulas ſola vorticis contorſione formari, quemadmodum jam diximus ; 
facile tamen ſupponere poſſumus (niſi vougria quadam correpti eonſque 
inſanire velimus, ut audacter affirmemus omnia prorſus Univerſi Phx- 
nomena, ne ſtirpibus quidem, necdum animalibus , ea conditione exem- 
ptis, ſolo motu corporeo fieri) facile, inquam, poſſumus ſupponere vin 
aliquam virturi 1lli analogam, qui animales foetus ( five matrum in utero, 
ſive in Telluris communis omaium parentis matrice) tam admirabili arti- 
Ee 4 _ ficio 
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ficio efformantur, iniccelo juxra ac'in' terra regnare, id eſt, Divinam 
Providentiam nullis Jocis aut ſpatiis excludi, ſed ubique preſto efſe pa- 
ratamque ad attenuatz'ſubatzque Materiz motus ita moderandos , ut 
nihil ullubi omittatur aut fiat quod non cedat aut in urilitatem aur in or- 
natum Univerfi.: atque ex hac vi (five Animam, cum Carteſio, illam 
appellare malles, five Spiritum ) ubique & omnibus ſedulo proſpiciente, 
eftetiiſque ſuos precipuos in ſubrilifiihmis & fAluidifſimis-Materiz parti- 
bus exhibente, cochleares illas parriculas (fine quibus Axis terreſtris par- 
alleliſmus, Tempeſtatum cardines, Magnes, Navigatio, Gentium com- 
mercia ſtare non poſlint ) mature fuifle efformaras. 
_ Evita autem earum efformatione , vel ſuppoſita, cztera omnia quz 
tradit egregius Philoſophus, uſque ad locupletiſlimas illas de virtutibus 
magneticis demonſtrationes, mirifice inter ſe conſentiunt. Quamvis nol- 
lem vel hic fidem dare Univerſa Mechanica plane neceſfſitare ubique 
concatenari, prout ſupra monui. Sede contra, ut dicam ſummatim, ſu- 
ſpicor potius in Phxnomenis pleriſque omnibus producendis, ubi conſpi- 
citur {atis magna partum multiformitas conſpirans in infignem aliquam 
utilitatem aut pulchritudinem , rudes Materiz impetus czxcaſque pro- 
penſiones & tentamina a divina illa virtute ſemper gubernar1 ac perfici, 
Nam quod ad Halones Irideſque ſpectar, & id genus reliqua que ſuam 
haben pulchritudinem, a caufis fimpliciſmis fiunt ; nec ea partium va- 
rietas, quam diximus, ullo modo in ets reperitur, Multo plus m&etur 
admirationis illa que vel oculum vel ardentem lampadem referre vide- 
rur, Payonis pluma, Cujus artificium tot diſtindis filis, tot & ram a- 
meenis coloribus, nunc intermifſis nunc reſumptis, ramque ſcire attempe- 
ratis ad efformandam diverficolorem illam Ellipfin , conſiſtic , ut tam 
operoſum effetum bruto Materiz motui vel caſui, non confilio, tribuere 
extremi mihi videatur ſtuporis aut dementiz. 

Eadem igitur rerum ſeries quz reperitur apud Carteſtum tuto agnoſci 
poteſt, ſed non eadem ubique hujus ſerie! connex1o, Neceſle enim eſt ut 
ſubinde ſe intermiſceat Divina illa Mundi rerumque generandarum Gu- 
bernatrix Providentia, | = 

10, Quamvis autem id a Cartefio non fit preſtitum quod i nullo 
mortal: przſtari poſſe pro certiſſimo habeo, nempe ur cauſe rerum om- 
nium naturalium uno tenore congenerique ſerie a capite ad calcem dedu- 
cantur, nulla alia interpoſita vi preter mechanicam illam prorsvuſque 
corpoream, cujus effeftus cognoſcere proculdubio pura puta illa Nature 

 ſcientia habendaeſt : ramen 1n immenſam Geatis philoſophicz volupra- 
tem pariterac commodum hoc ſaltem accurate perfecit, ut clare ſcilicet 
intelligamus immediatas cauſas effectrices, eaſqy congeneres ſemper purc- 
que corporeas, omnium fere rerum ſenſibilium quas tractar, Quz certe 
dithcilis eſt provincia, & quam nulli pr#ter eum ſuſcepere quos non 
merito pceniteret eam unquan ſuſcepiſſe, Perſentiſcis tandem ob quam 
multasgraveſque cauſas tanti facio Cartefium, 

I1. Sed ut nihil tecelem, una adhuc mihi ſupereſt peculiaris ratio, 
quz quamvis forſan aliis admodum paradoxa videri poflit, apud me 
ramen non parum gratiz conciliat Philoſophixz Cartefianz. Eſt autem 
illus cum Moſaica Mundi creatione conformitas, Rem miram, inquies, 

narras, 
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narras, Sed, mihicrede, valde verifimilem, Nam, quod n6fti, Pychago- 
ram ſuamyſapientiam #-Jadzis mutuatum. fuiſſe conſtans ſuſtinuit fama, 
Przterea, exticerunt per ſingula fere ſecula qui operam dabant applicandis 
nunc his: riunc 4llis Philoſophiz principiis text Moſaico, Quo autem 
ſucceſſa mallem alii judicent quam ego. Communibus igitur omnium 
ſaffragiis expectandus eſt illic ſenſus aliquis Philoſophicus, addo, Mole 
De6que dipnus, Neque enim vilia ac puerilia ſanRiflimo illo Lirerg ve- 
lamine abſcondiſle credendum eſt intimum illum Dei fpientiflimi Ami- 
cum, ſed ram ampla, tam auguſta 8 tam fulgida, ut'meritd verendum 


efſet vulgi oculos ea ferre non potuiſſe, Moſem tamen ejiaſque poſteros, 


PAOpheras intelligo 8 Sacerdores, cum probatiflimis quibuſque maxime- 
on - <q tum ſuz cum altaram gentium hominibus ea libere commy- 
 Hanc Cabbalama Judzis acceptam, numeriſque fingulorum dierum 
opera adumbrantibus involatam,magni fecit Pythagoras z nec fivit Arca- 
num in vulgas emanare, quamvis forte de eo diſcipuli ejus ſymbolicis iſtis | 
numeris ſenſum tegentibas vel apud imperitos aliquando garrire non re- 
cuſarent. Nucleum igitur fibi ſervantes, putaminis fragmina apuwwre po- 
pulo projecerunt ; que alii riſu, ſtomachatione alij, alii ſuſpicaciquadatn 
veneratione exceperunt z indeque quam plurimas numerorum 8& appel- 
lationes & virtutes vere Pythagoricas literis mandarunt, Quorſum aucem 
iſta omnia 7 inquies, Breyiter tibi dicam, Equidem mihi videor horum 
corticis fragminum ope nucleum ipſum inveniſle ac recuperaſſle, Dum 
enim Moſaice creationis ſenſum Philoſophicum ſeri meditabar, oculis 
binc inde, nunc in verifſima queliber, quod judicare potui, Philoſophix 
principia , nunc in Textum ipſum conjeRis, revera nulla inyenire porui 
quz tam examuſſim Moſaice pagine congruerent quam illa Carrefiana, 
Tria ejus Elementa, non numero ſoliim ſed 8c naturis eorum haud ob- 
{cure indigitatis, ibidem contineri deprehendi, Tellurem etiam obſer- 
vavi circa Solem circumvolyi, imo vero eam cum reliquis Planetis ejus 
efle natur#.ranquam (i ipſi olim fuiſſene Soles. Ex materia denique cce- 
leſti Tertam, Lunam,, cxteraque aſtra univerſa generari, Qui ommia, 
pro tenni illa, qua polleo, vocum Hebraicarum peritia, in Defenſione 
Cabbal#'mee Philoſophicz Moſaico Textui ita convenire demovaſtravi, 


_ ut nemo fir, tnodd tam certus eſſet de Philoſophice Carteſiane veritare 


quam plures ſe profitencur de Principiis Ariſtotelicis, quin ſtatim agno- 
fcat me veriffimam fidifimiumaque egiſle Interprerem, Quod fi poſtea 
animadyerterit quam exacte Pychagoricorum illorum numerorum & no- 
minibus & virtutibus res illx congruant, quas ſingulis diebus adjudicavi, 
novumeert&argumentum, neque id leviſſimam ad Philoſophiz Carte- 
ſlaaz fidem faciengam , ſe reperiſlſe exultanter gaudebit, mirabitfirque 
operofifſimmam hoc ingenii humani inventum divino calculo tam clart eſſe 
comprobarum. Ipſe tamen hujuſmodi demonſtrationibus hon andeo ni- 
mitim confidere. Conjecturam malui appellari, nihilque prorſus Ratui 


ſed macuris ſapientifimorum virorum judiciis rem totam permiſi. 


12, Qugd ad vagos illos ſuſurros ac rumores ſpecat quos ſpargiais de 


. Carteſio, quaſi de Deo non rect ſentirer, nibil eos mMoror, Novi enim 


maximorum ac liberrimorum ingeniorum perperumn fer fuiſſe farum 2 
ſemidocto 
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ſemidoco -vulgo Atheiſmi eſſe ſuſpeta, Nec tamen.difficeor in illius 
ſcriptis paucula reperiri quz vel ab invidis, vel imperitis, in eam partem 
nimis facile poſſint torqueri : qualia ſunt tria illa przcipue. viz. 

13, Primum, Implicare contradictionem Spatium vel Extenfionem 
dari quz-revera non fit corporea z quo tamen morbido dogmate ipſas 
etiam Scholas laborare memini me obſervaſſe. 

Alterum, Ex Mechanicis motits materi legibus omnia Naturz Pha- 


nomena eſſe demonſtranda. | 


* S60-2zC& 5. 


* Sef.2,@ 3 
” 


 philoſophatum, 


. Poſtremum, Fines Phanomenwn ab ingenio humano non efle inda- 
gandos, | 

Quz tria tam pravo aſpectu ſubdolo6que nictu ſeſe mutus contuentur, 
ac fi Deum ac Providentiam E Mundo exturbare ſerio conſpirarent, Sed 
nihil prorſus ab eorum aut conſiliis aut viribus eſt metuendum, Primam 
enim illam opinionem ipſe (atis copiose ac ſolide refutaſſe mihi yideor in 
Literis meis ad Cartefium. Alterius vero, Tractatus mei adverſus A- 
theos pars ſecunda perpetua eſt 8 inexpugnabilis Confutatio, Sed aliter 
reſpondi atque inſtitui, Dico igitur eum non ex morbo aliquo Atheiſtico, 
ſed, prout * ſupra monui, ſolummodo ex effrani quodam pruritu omnia 
concludendi certitudine plane Mathematica priores illas duas ; ex nimio 
autem prudentiz ſtudio, opinionem tertiam tenuiſle: neque opus efſe 
hiſce diutins immorari, cum ex * ſupra diRis ipſe tibi poſſis pleniflimum 
colligere Reſponſum, — 

14, Quod porro addis, quoſdam ſubmuſſitare, eum cauſam illam quam 
ſuſcepit, Exiſtentix Dei Animzque immortalitatis demonſtrandz , dar 
opera prodidifſe, ſuſpicio eſt omnium injuſtiflima 8 contumelioſiffima, 
Nam quod ad Deli exiſtentiam attinet, primum illud argumentum quod 
adhiber non ſolum omnium optimum eſt que ratio humana excogitare 
poteſt, ſed reyera abſoluta perfectaque demonſtratio, & cui maxime con- 
fiſus eſt Carteſius, prout videre eſt alicubi in Reſponſtonibus ſuis Meta- 
phyſicis. Unde palam eſt eum duo illa altera (quz minus firmiter con- 
cluduar, nec tamen ſua probablilitate carent atque acumine) primo huic, 
ne ſolum in campo ſtare videretur, in pompam potiſlimim, ſuccency- 
riafſle. me 7 OL ee, 

15, In demonſtranda autem Anime immortalitate vix latum quidem 
pilum aberrayit ; ciimque tam prope ſcopum attigerit, nullo modo dubi- 
tare poſſum quin conſtanter crediderit ſe revera eum attigiſſe, Cui con- 


fidentiz vim inſuper addidit illud ingenii ſui fatum, quo ita addicus erat 


virtutibus Materiz Mechanicis contemplandis, ut nihil in ea ſomniare 
quidem potuerit pr#ter motum localem, fitum, figuram 8 ſmilia: unde 
ſecurus erat cogitationem toto ccelo ab eis differentem alii alicui ſubſtan- 
tiz eſſe tribuendamn, - - 
16, Porro, piz ac generoſz illz ad animam ſuam hortationes ac gra- 
tulationes paulo ante ejus exitum, quibus eam monebat de ferendo morbo 
cum patientia, 8 de expectando liberationem ex hoc Corporis ergaſtulo 
cum gaudio, abunde teſtantur eum ſerio de Anim# immortalicate fuiſſe 
I7. Quibus omnibus adjici poteſt tam.de Del exiſtentia quam.de con- 
ditione Anim# (nifi Illum exiſtere, banc vero ſubſtantiam efle credi- 
derir 
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1, Materiam ubique unam efle perfet&qu 2 homoget 2 M6... 
_ . 2, Ex:t0 nos certos eſſe :quod non! fallimur ubs olare ac diſtinad ren 
percipimus, quod non fortuitd nati:ſumus, - ſed benigniffimo Deo 

3. Subſtantiam effe (qquz ſui vi exiftit, ac proigde Deg ac creature 
non univoce. competere, Materix tamen mentique noſtrx 'competere 
univoce, = Ge Law 

4. Cogitationem ſubſtantiam intelligentem, Extenſionem'corpus con- 
ſtituere, Et quemadmodum morys-localis, fitus, figura ſunt wadi'cor- 
poris ;. it4 imaginationem, memoriam, voluntatem/eſte 'modoy fubſtantit 
COg1itantis, S 16 PISS I OE HISIOS 

5. Imaginationem eſle duplicem, corpoream' 8 incorporeatn'; illam 
ope cerebri mentem noſtram exerere; hanc abſque i!lius ope; '''' | 

6. Libero nos pollere arbitrio, in ejliiſque uſu legitimo yeram con- 
{iſtere generoſitatem, 08 Loa MUTED DOA 2. 

7. Per imaginem quandam non magnam ſane, ſed tamen iti varias 
partes extenſam, Conarioque impreſſam, objeorum nos viſibilium per- 
ceptionem habere, 5519 61! Lora 

8. Menti foſtr# ineſſe quaſdam non a ſenſibus hauſtas, ſed ipſi plans 
connatas, notiones communes reriumque ideas, 1 3703 6b: 

9, Denique, quod alio prorſus modo concipimus magnitudines, figus 
ras; aliodolores, colores, & {1milia. . j 

Quz omaia partim cum Dei exiſtentia, partim cum Anime & corpore 
diſtinctione reali ram intime conjunAa ſunt, ut niſi plane deliraverir Car- 
teſtus, impoſſibile fit quin utramFue ex animo tenuerir, 

Nam quod ad primum attinet, manifeſtum eſt ex lumine Nature, fim- 
plicibus ejuſdem ſpeciei ſubſtantiis eaſdem prorſus genere ac gradu pro- 
prietates competere. Quemadmodum igitur certi ſumus cuihibet circulo 
cyjuſcunque magnirudinis eandem ubique efle rationem diametti ad; peri- 
pheriam ita eaſdem efle in qualibet Materiz particula”ptoprietates 
ſecuri eſſe poſſumus, Quamobrem, f1 Materia immediate ex ſua'natura 
movetur, :continuo ſequetur, Omnem Marteriam, ſaltem fi null vi deti- 
netur, eodem motus gradu agitari, Unde neceſſe effet ut Tetra reli- 
quique-Planerz liqueſcerent in materiam ſubtilitate & Auiditate aeri 
faltem; :fi:;non .xtheri, -parem ; vel pofiftis, ut nunquam in tam cra(s 
ſam conſfiſtentiam coaluiſſent, Palam eſt igitur Materiam &? fe quie+ 
{cere , quod & apert& mihi profeſſus eſt perſpicaciſimus Philoſophus 
in ſuis ad me Literis; Unde impoſſbile eſt quin animittis agnoſcat omni- 
potentem aliquem Materiz motorem Deum : 'Im0+ &'an me hoſtrz 3 
corporerealem diſtinionem, niſi & omnem prorſus Materiam entire 
vellet, quod valde ridiculum eſſer, tantoque Philoſopho indigntim; © 

Deinde,' alterum illud principium tanti facit, ut-ferid' agnoſcatipſum 
certitudiais illus, quam credit ſe habere de omnibus ſuis nattralium 
rerum demoaſtrationibus, . przecipuum ele fundamentum ; proc videte 
poteris Princ, Philoſ; part, 4, Art,206, Hee 
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© Hiftola H. Mori ad V. C. 


Haecautem fi recs penſitaveris , modiimque ſcribendi diſtinum & 


ſobrium quem adhiber (Part.1. Art, 51, 52, 53,54. )debite obſervayeris, 
non ſuſpicaberis eum Theorema tertium quartimque luſu vel joco , ſed 
bona fide defcripliſſe, preſertim fi inſuper ers, migime efſe pro-. 
babile eum Metaphyſicz ſux compendium Philoſophiz principiis pre- 
attexere yoluifle, nifi ſenſifſet hoc pacto univerſa uno quafi filo, eoque 
tenaciſſimo firmiſhmo6que, coheſara. 15 > 
Quinta concluſio plane Platonica eſt, quz eſt Philoſophia omniam 

religiofiſime. Arque reliquz quatuor ejuſdem fere generis ſunt, clare- 
quearguunt aliquid Materia longe preſtantius longeque divinius in nobis 
habitare. | 

- 18, Plurima huc poſſim accumulare, quz paſſiim im Epiſtolis ejus oc- -- 
curruar, quorum nonnulla operz efle pretium duco tibirecenſere, ut inde 
perſpicere poſſis-quam ubique ſibi conſtans unuſque fit Carteſius, Hu- 
juſmodi ſunt, ; | 
1. Animam videre, non oculos, 


2. Animam ex unione cum corpore quzdam bona majora ſrbi repre- 
ſentare quam revera ſunt. | 


3. Liberum noſtrum arbitrium nos Deo quodammodo xquiparare. 
Ad Reginam Sueciz Epiſt. 1. | 

4 Quod minus fit danini vitam perdere quam uſum Rationis,quoniam 
ipſa Philoſophia ſola, etiam fine Fidei documentis, ſpem nobis ingenerat 
melioris ſtatiis poſt mortem, facitque ut Anima noſtra nihfl #que onero- 
ſum fore preſagiat quam tali corpori alligari quod fuam prorſus adimat 
libertatem, 

5, Duo efſle yoluptatum genera, Unum quod ad Animam fſolam, alte- 
rum ad Hominem, i.e, ad animam quatenus corport unitam, ſpetat, Has 
fluxas eſſe& caducas  illas, quemadmodum ipſa Anima, immorrtales, 

6. Quod tria potiſſimim cognitu Receſſaria ſunt ad beatam vitam z 
Exiſtentia Dei, Animarum noſtrarum immortalitas, & Immenſitas Q- 
niverſi, Ad Elizab, Princip, Epiſt. 6, , 

7. Animam, quando data opera cogitat de rebus imaginabilibus pa- 
riter ac incelligibilibus, nova fignare cerebrum impreſſione z eamque re- 
ſpecu animz ationem efle, non paſhonem , proprieque hanc dici imagi- 
nationem, | | 

8, Providentiam Dei omnia compleRi, tam minima quam maxima, 
Ad eandem, Epiſt.$, 

9. Amorem duplicem efle, vel Intelle&ualem, vel Corporeum ; hunc 
propric paſhonem eſſe, illum Anime etiam a corpore ſeparatz com- 
petere, ® 

Io, Deum efle Spiritum, ſive Rem cogitantem infinitz perfeQionis, 
noſtramque Animam ullius eſſe quaſi ſubobſcuram quandam imaginem, 
Ad D. Chanutum, Epiſt.35. 

1x, Hominem corpore non intelligere. Mentem enim, etſt impedia- 
tur a Corpore, ab illo tamen ad intelletionem rerum immarerialium 
5357 =p non poſſe, ſed rantummodo impediri. Ad Hen, Regium, 

11t,o1, 

<- 2. In rebus corporeis omnem- actionem 8 paſlionem in ſolo aver] 
locali 


_  Eyiflola H. Mori adV.C. 127 
locali confiſtere g-nomina autem illa ad res immateriales extendi poſſe; 
quando aliquid motui analogum in ipfts conficeratur z atque ira volitio- 
nem in menre Ationem dici poſſe; intelle&ionem vero & viſionem Paſ- 
ſlonem, Ad eundem, Epiſt.83. 

f 13, Petceptionem Univerſalium ad imaginationem non pertinere, ſed 

ad intelletum ſolum, qui Ideam ex ſeipſa ſingularem ad multa referer, Ad 

” eundem, Epiſt, 88, 

Superſunt multa alia qua huc faciunt tum in Epiſtolts tum in Traatu 
de AﬀeRibus ; qua tamen lubens pretereo, ne fim infinitus, Addo 
duntaxat, nullatenus eſſe verifimile tam parum 8 defzcatum ingenium, 
ranta modeſtia, humanitate, morumque integritate ſtIpatum, in tam ſor- 

; didam foveam foetidumque barathrum incidere potuiſle, | 

k 19, Nihil igitur reſtart, quod ſciam, ob quod Carteſtus Atheiſmi ſuſpe- 

cus eſſe poſſir, nifi quod merito audiat omnium Philoſophorum prxcel- 

lentifimus, Eſt enim tanaticum quoddam genus hominum, qui quanto 
quis {apientior ſit Naturzque conſultior, tanto eum ſemper autumant ab 
omni Religione alieniorem : quaſi quanto quis imperitior ſtt & ſtolidior, 
tanto magis ad Deicultum foret idoneus. De 

Gentes olim Judzos ſtatuam quandam afinino capite colere finxerunt, 
magnoque ſe hoc pacto ſperabant eos opprobrio afficere. Pari equidew 

: _contumelia mihi videntur illi Deum ipſum onerare, qui imaginantur a | 

4 nullis eum rite coli poſſe nifi Onocephalis, Ignorantiam fane rerfimque' 
inſcitiam nihil neceſle eſt ad cultum divinum adhibere, ſed Inznocentiam 

a. omni nive ac luce candidiorem, _) 

20. Cxtera que ſxpenumero objici ſcribis magis toleranda ſunt, ſed 
non minus ridicula, Mente utique emotum faiſe incomparabilem Philo- 
ſophum ac vertigine correptum., Alluſiſſe ineptulos illos credo ad do- 
arinam de Vorticibus, Preclarum quidem jocum, & Cartefii obtrea- 
croribus dignum ! Sed urgent ſerio tam inopinata, tam vaga, tamque 
longe petita commenta in Scriptis ejus reperiri, ut in neminem hominem 
nift mente captum poſſint ullo modo cadere. Ecquis enim eſt, inquiunr, 
homo ſobrias 8 conſideratus qui unquam ſuſcipere aufir rationem con- 
dend!1 Solem, Stellas, Planetaſque demonſtrare * quibuſque Materie 
figuris motibuſque lux fingulique colores fiunt particulatim definire 
duram hanc denique opacamque Terram , quam calcamus, lacidam ali- 
quando fuiſſe Stellam aperte ſtatuere? Verum nihil diffido_quin facile 
evincere poſſim Democritum non inſanire, ſed populum ; nec tam ulli 

Cartelif dementiz tribuendum eſſe quod tam mira Paradoxa invenerit, 

quam aliorum ſocordiz & ſtupori quod in confimiles cogitationes non 


:ncidiſſent, 
41. Nil enim in hiſce omnibus excogitavit Carteſius niſ1 quod par- 
tim\ex-obviis quibuſdam experimentis, partim ex novis 6 accuratis tam 
preſenta quam proximorum ſeculorum obſervationibus & concluſioni- 
us, ſagaci animo admodum proclive eſlet cogitare, Vari enim tum Phi- 
| loſophi tum Aſtronomi, tanquam inferioris ordinis Operarii, rudera jam 
ſuſtuleranc , materiamque preparaverant ſublimi huic ingenio vereque 
Architectonico, _ 
Tycho Planetarum orbes ſoJidos & ccelo deturbaverat, totumque eo- 
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Epiſtola H. Mori ad V.C. 


* P14 Set. 7, 


rum ſpatium in fluidum reduxerat ztherem. Afſtronomi & Philotophi 
nobiliores plerique omnes doctrinam veterem de Telluris motu a Co- 
pernico renovatam uno ore comprobaverant, ipsamque Terram ( quippe 
quam non ſolum circa Solem ſe gyrantem, ſed etiam, Lunz 1aſtar, Solis 
lumen, 1dque in ipſam Lunam, Ecliphbus & Noviluniis reflectentem, de- 
prehenderunt ) in Planetarum album communi conſenſu con(cripſeranr, 
Gililzus Solem ſtellam fixam, ſtellaſque fixas tor Soles efle ſtatuerat, 
JovEmque quatuor Satellicibus eum circumcurſantibus, tanquam tot 
Lunulis, circumſtipatum, Tubo ſuo optico derexerat, Scheinerus im- 
menſo volumine Doctrinam de Solis maculis eartimque generatione, dil- 
ſipatione, motuque circa Solem, Soliſque circa proprium Axem, plenam 
perfetamque tradiderat, E ſtellis fixis quaſdam nunc majores , nunc 
minores videri, imo novas prorſus apparere aliquando, mox evaneſcere, 
mulci obſervaverant, Cometas magnirudine terrz pares , vel majores, 
in Planetarum regione diſcurrere ipſe iterum Tycho aliique certiſfimis in- 


diciis demonſtraverant, Gilbertus denique non ſoltim virtutes Magnetis 


ſumm13 arte & induſtria explicaverat; ſed, quod caput ret eſt, ipſam 
Terram ingentem quen/lam efſe magnetem argumentis evidenzifimis con- 
firmaverat. Eo 

22, Liſpiciamus, quzſo, jam ſeduld quam nec vagas nec longe pe- 
titas concluſiones hinc deduxerit Carteſius, ſed obvias & cum ditis pro- 
batifſimorum Philoſophorum Obſervationibus arRiſime conjunctas. Pre- 
cipuum vero Fundamentum ejus Philoſophiz in eo jatum videbimus 
quod Perigeum Martis phaſeſque Veneris invito Tychoni extorſerant, in 
ceslorum nempe Fluidirate, Quid enim fit eſſe luidum optime intellexir 
Cartefius, fierique non poſſe nifi Materia, vehementi motu per omnes 
ejus partes pervadente, eaſque quaquaversum agitante & disjungente, in 
minutiffimas particulas diffringatur: quarum pars maxima (quicquid in eis 
exſtar aſſduis agitationibus & allifionibus derrito) non poſſunt ctempore 
procedente non rotundz evadere, nec earum triangularia intervalla non 
longe minutioribus materiz particulis, rotundarum formatione abrafis, 


impleriz necdeniqueramenta hactam commenfarata eſſe triangularibus 


rotundarum interyallis, quin eorum major fit copia quam quz ad ſpatia 
illa implenda (uffecerit, ita ut ſpherice illz particulz, quas globulos 
vocat, huic ſubtiliſimz omnium materiz laxius poſſhar innarare, 

23. 'Porro, cum in confeſlo fit apud omnes Ccelum non ſolum efle 
luidum, ſed Tellurem cum Planetis circa Solem in liquido hoc caelo cir- 
cumferri , chmque legibus Nature * repugnet ut aliter vel Tellus vel 
Planet circa Solem ferrentur quam ipſo motu Materiz cceleſtis deyeRi, 
plane conſtabar Carteſio, ingentem hanc cceleſtis Materiz 'molem, in 
qua Planerz Tellaſque inveniuntur, neceſſario circa Solem in gyrum rapi, 
Cujus adhuc ulterius indicium efle potuit ipfius Solis circa ſuum axem 
circumrotatio z quemadmodum 8& aquarum vortex feſtucas & folia ſuo 
margine circumvehentium familiare quoddam illins exemplum leveque 
documentam,: 

24, Poſtremo, ex hoc raptu Materiz coeleſtis quem jam fieri depre- 
hendimus circa Solem, ipſum Solem olim fuiſſe generatum, ab obvio illo 
plumbi funda circumaRti experimento, non potuit non moneri, Oporre- 
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Fpiſtola H. Mori ad V.C. 


bat igitur eum concludere, ſolidioribus caeli particulis, globulis newpe 


#thereis, a centro yorticis recedentibus, fubuuliſhmam materiam, quam 


aliquantulim redundafſe diximus , eorum locum occupaviſſe, eothmque- 


illad impleviſle ſpatium ubi Solem nunc conſpicimus ; vel, i malles, fpa- 


tium i!lud (ubtihifima hac materia ifthoc modo repletum nihil aliud eſſe 


nifi eum ipſum quem contuemur Solem, Cum vero obſervaſſet tan- 
tam affinitatem Soli intercedere cum ftellis fixis, ut utrique in ſe lucent 
habeant, neutri loco dimoveantur, pronum erat factleque apus, ad exem- 
plum Galilzi, Solem hunc noftrum inter fixas ſtellas numerare, eundem- 
que produtionis modum urriſque pariter attribuere , adeaque uniyer- 
ſam Mundi viſibilis materiam, pro Stellarum numero, in infinitos fere 
vortices diſpeſcere. 
25, Quibus evictis, continuo 111: enotuit intima lucis laminifque na- 
rura Stellis Solique communis : In eo utique illam canſiſtere , quod glo- 
buli coeleſtes partim ſuo, partim materiz ſubtilifime moru procrub, 
verſus oculos noſtros premerentur, Cujus rei certiffimus eſle potuit ex 
eo, quod Senfum nihil eſe aliud nift * morits cerporei, certis legibus nao- 
dificati &in organum ab objecto tranſmiſh , perceptionem iph clare con- 
Rabar, aliiſque ofmibus, nifi qui plane ſtupent, facile poteſt canſtare, 
Luminis autem natura penitus perſpeta, colores ipſ1 fe ultro prodide- 
runt, Admodum enim 11 proclive erat cogitare, ft motyus per hos glo- 
bulos tranſmiſki perceptio fic Lux, variato motu hoc ipſam perceptio- 
nem variatum irl, Variatio autem nulla occutrrebat tam facilis atque ob- 


* Vide Se&.6; 


via quam rationum circularis motus globulorum ad reQilineum ; ſeque 


hac 1n re probe divinaſle ex priſmatis experimento tam ſokde & ingenio- 
SE demonſtravit, ut dubitandi in poſterum de hujus Theorematis certh- 
tudine nullum prorſus locum reliquertt, | 

26, Ertquad ultimum illud ſpectat maximitmque omnium paradoxon, 
Teli\urem ſcilicet hanc, quam pedibus calcamus tradamirſque manibus, 
Solem aliquando fuiſſe Stellamve fixam ; certe non pauca ſunt qux eum 
non modo invitaverint, ſed fere coegeriat, ita cogitare, Nam etiamnum 
eam Planetam efle omnes, niſi qui forte infimi fubſelli fine philoſophi, 
audacter profitentur, Satellites autem Jovis noa obſcure indigitabant 
eum adinſtar Solis, qui tor Planetis jam cingitur, lucido ſolio olim regna- 
viſſe, quemque fulgentem circumluſerant fideles comites hunc luce 
caſſum lapsUmque non deſeruiſſe. Unde non levis eur ſuſpicio occupare 


poterat, Soles Stelliſve fixas in Planetas procedentibus ſeculis mutar1 - 


poſle. 

 Modum autem quo id poſh fieri facile intelligebat E maculis Solis,qu# 
Ulius faciem aliquando ita obtexerunt, ut calor ejus maturandis frugibus 
vix ſuffecerit, pavidique mortales ſupremum Mundi fatum imminere pu- 
taverine, Cujus triſtiflimi casiis etiam Virgilius meminit ig Georgicis, 


Cam caput obſcuri nitidum ferrngine tinxir, 
Impidque aternam timuerunt ſecula notFem, 


Sed & de facto ſtellas (oleſve aliquando ita obduci & incruſtari maculis 
ut omn! luce priventur, multiplicique cortice indureſcant, facillimum 11: 
erat atgurari ex ſtellis illis novis in CER OO alibique ex _ 
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viſo apparentibus, & evaneſcentibus denuo poſt aliquem temporis lapſum. 
Quibus inſuper addas Pleiadum unam © ſeptem numero eliſam, Þ_ 

Quid autem poſtea hujuſmodi incruſtatis opaci{que globis accidere 
poſſer, ex natura Vorticum, quam callebat perfectiſſime, par! facilitate 
conjictebar. Probe enim novir extincta ſtella Janguere vorticem multum- 
que debilitari, indeque neceſle eſſe eum ſpoliart 8 diripi a VIcinis vortict- 
bus ad centrum ejus uſque inundantibus, incruſtatumque fidus ab ipſorum 
fortifſimo mox abreptum iri : pro ſoliditate autem ſua vel e raptoris 
manu elapſurum,vel ram prope ad centrum deſcenſurum ut circa Stellam 
Solemve vorticis circumcurrere cogatur, 

Huic autem conjecture fidem faciebant tum Planetz pro diverſa ſua 
ſoliditate intervallis diverſis circa Solem circumrotati, preſertim Jupiter, 
Saturnus, atque Tellus, ( quos olim Soles Steliaſve ftuiſle Lunarum ſua- 
rum ſubindicabat fatellitium ) tum Cometarum diſcurſus in ſummo Solis 
noſtri yortice oberrantium, An promptu enim ill: erat divinare ex Come- 
tarum mole ac 6Giſtantia, eos efle tixas incruſtatas, ſive Planetas itineran- 
res, certamque ſedem in vortice aliquo ftbi quzrentes, & ad noſtram 
Planetarum regionem deſcendere tentantes. Quid jgitur hic facerer 
homo ingenio ſagaci pariter ac libero 2 quomodo ſefor adblandientibus 
& verifimilibus indiciis pellectum ab afſenſu cohiberet 

27, Nec tamen adhuc ad rei apicem pervenimus. E longinquo tan- 
tim hactenus eum monebant illa Phanomena, fieri poſſe quod Planeta? 
omnes olim fuiſlent Soles: Cum vero Planetam hunc noſtrum ( Tellu- 


rem intelligo | cominus contemplatus fuerit, eumque Magnetem, juxta 


Gilberti dutrinam, revera efle deprehenderir, nec tamen eum efle poſle 
nifi ferreis ferrove durioribus corticibus obvolutum z precipuam vero 
Magnets vim in eo conſiſtere , quod particule quedam inſeniibiles tali 
figura fuerint formara,ut quz per unum Magnetis polum intrant per alte- 
rum intrare non poſlint , (quod tum ex mutuo Magnetum repulſu polis 
eorum cognominibus ad invicem admotis, tum ex Magnetict V orticis 
veſtigiis in ferri Iimatura fignatis, certo illi liquebat ; ) dictas porro parti- 
culas tam ſubtiles efle ut lignum, vitrum, aurum, & quodliber aliud cor- 
pus quantumv1s ſolidum penetrarent z cumque de cceloetiam illas de- 
fluere Polorum Telluris directio ipf1 indicarit, maximam vero illarum 
vim ac copiam circa cceleſtium Yorticum axes reperiri, tum formatarum 
magnitudo, tum formandarum ratio perſuaſerit 5 formari enim debenc 
ubi Materia element! primi jam lentorem incipit contrahere ob minorem 
vortictz motum ( quod proculdubio contingit prope axes yorticum, maxt- 
meque verſus polos,) tormatz vero, {i quando ab axibus vorticum mul- 
tum divagantur (cum majores fint ac (egniores reliquis primi elementi 


particulis ) verſus yorticum axes iterum retrudi : (Cum hc omnia, in- 
quam, tam clare perſpexerit Carteſ1us, res mira tuiſſer, nifi non tam pel- 


lectus quam coactus apud ſe agnoviſſer Tellurem olim in axe alicujus 
Vorticis pofitam fuiſſe, ibique tanquam in loco omnium maxime oppor- 
tuno magnetiſmum ſuum acquiſiviſle, 

28, Sedut adrel:qua argumentorum capita recurramus : Etiam major 
adhuc ill: ita concludendi incumbebat neceffitas, quod univerſam Mundi 


aſpectabilis materiam, idque ſummo cum judicio, in tot vortices diſtinxe- 


rat, 
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rat, qui duobus tantummodo elementis conſtarenc, materia ſcilicer ſubti- 


lifimi & globulis. Globulos autem nullo modo coaleſcere poſſe demon- 
ſtrabar ipſorum figura & glabrities : Materiam vero ſubtiliſimam id poſſe 
facillime, luculenter oſtendebant illz roties in Sole obſervatx maculz; 
Hujus autem Materiz tantam copiam, quz ingentem telluris molem com- 
ponerer, preterquam in alicujus Yorticis centro reperiti, ipfi ſingula ad 
Naturz leges expendenti videbatur prorſus impoſlibile, | 

Neque enim hujus argumenti vim eludere poterat, fingendo duriſſi- 
mos illos terr# cortices magneticos revera non efle obductos cortices, 
ſed terram interiorem jam eſſe, fuiſsEque ſemper partem materiz cx ſe 
ſolidam & duran, id eſt, nondum in minurtas particulas ab univerſo illo 
motu, qui tentat omnia, diffratam. Quippe huic commento repugnat 
tum Telluris mora circa Solem, tum ipſe magnetiſmus, $i enim tam ſolida 
efſer, ex hoc Vortice erumperet prorinus, 6 1n alterum injecta ab illo 
continuo evaderet; & ita in xternum A vortice ad vorticem erraret, nec 
intraret ullum, niſi Catonis lege, ut ſtatim exiret, Sed neque Magnes ullo 
modo eſſe poſſet, Quomodo enim exiles iliz particulz magaeticz in tam 
ſolido corpore foramina ſtbi excavarent 

29, Molfts igicur aliquando fuiſle vel interiores Terr ctuſtas clariſi- 
meilli conſtaþar, id eſt, ex minutis quibuſdam particulis coaluifle z neque 
id ſolum, ſed omnium minutiflimis, Eam enim particularum magnetica- 
rum ſubtilitatem eſſe ab experimentis ante oculos faQis intelligebat, ur 
- plane deprehenderet nullum corpus particulis quam primi elementi majo- 
ribus coagmentatum, capax efſle foraminum tam tenui & delicato arti- 
ficio efformandorum, Intervalla enim nimis laxa eſſe, particulas autem 
ipſas nimis duras, nec far1s fortaſſe latas ut in tortilemillam formam tere- 
brarentur ; omnEmque materiam craſhori filo ac texturi conſiſtentem 
quam fit illa omnium ſubtilifſima, multo ineptiorem eſſe ad recipiendum 
minutiffima hxc, & diſtjntifimo ramen artificio excavanda, foraminula, 
quam rudem Auyfom vel fraxinum ad imagines Czſarum pari ſpatit 
anguſt;a qui in getimis pretioſiſſimis inſcalpi ſolear, Quo pacto iterum 
magneticos Terrz cortices ex elementi primi materia conſtare manifeſt 
ſibi demonſtrabar, Cujus cum tancam copiam que terrx condende ſufh- 
ceret extra centra Vorticum inyenire non poſſer, neceſſe erat ut primatti 
Telluris materiam 1n ipfo al:cujus Vorticis axe collocaret , ut hoc modg 
eo Terra, vel Magnes cfle poſſer , poſtquam Sol vel Stella efle 

el1iſler, 


3o, Sl igjtur inſaniit Carteſjus, ſumma ſane cum tratione eum inſaniiſſe 
dicendum eſt, Sed nec eo uſque inſanivit, ut” quicquam amplits ex tatn 
luculentis indicationibus ſtatueret, quam quod ita Natura rerum com- 
parata fit, ac {i Terra hxc , cujus incol# ſumus, olim tuiſſec Sol vel Stella 
fixa, Vides Carteſii indolem, quam cauta ac modeſta fit, quam undequa- 
que ſolida ac ſobria, my 

- - ZI, Sed f1 nullubimagnopere culpandus fit nobilifſimus Philoſophus, 
ob illud potiſſimiim eum reprehendendum cenſeo, quod Mathematico ſuo 
Genio ac Mechanico in Phxnomenis Naturz explicandis nimitim quan- 
tum indulferit, Eam tamen interim agnolco ſummorum Ingeniotum teli- 
citatem, ut vel vitia eorum & errores aliquam virtutis ſpeciem habeant 
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arque frutum. Ec profecto mihi plane incredibile videtur, nif1 ingentem 
illam ſpem concepifſet demonſtrandi omnia fere Mandi Phznomena ex 
neceſlarits Mechanicz legibus, eum unquam tot tantaque tentare voluiſle, 
aut tentata potuiſſe perficere, Jam vero tam proſpere res ſucceſfit, ut 
non poſſim non ſuſpicari cum Antiquorum illam ſcientiam que ad Natu- 
tam ſpeRat maxima exparte reſtauraſſe. Qua in're fi rete me con- 
jectiſle Judicaverit perſpicax & pacifica Poſteritas, reliquz mex Cab- 
balze majorem adjungent fidem, Ubttamen, ut in parteilla altera Phyſi- 
ca, deprehendent paucas metantummodo five conc|uſiones, five principia 
rerum Metaphy ficarum indigitaſſe ; vaſtas autem 8& hiantes interjacere 
lacunas, & e ſcriptis Platonicis potiflimum implendas, aur faltem ab ali- 
quo quem ingenio pluſquam Platonico ſera Fata Mundo exhibuerin ; 
qui Dei reri1umque aliarum incorporearum naturas penitius rimando, qui- 
que ſtatus earundem innumeros prorſum retrors1mque ſpeftando, im- 
mensoſque illarum circuitus metiendo, qui denique tum ex ſummi Nu- 


minis attributis, tum ex propr:1s immaterialium Ordinum facultatibus 


omnia penſitando, ſingulos illos griphos nexuſque, quibus nefarii & male- 
feriati homines devoros Religionis cultores irretire ſolent, ram facili 
operi ſolverit, ut nihil in poſterum nift miſera quzdam anfmi anguftia, 
niſi deſpicabilis ſtoliditas, aut impotens quzdam & deplorabilis ad omnia 
flagitia perpetranda proclivitas, & ex perpetratis futuri ſupplicii anxia & 
diſcrucians formido, obicem mortalibus ponere pofſit, quo minis pre- 
cipua Religionis Fundamenta fincero 8 inconcuſlo afſenſu amplectantur, 
Quam quidem ſpem non diffimuliſle, ſed eis de rebus verba fecifſe, quas 
ipf1 fortaſſe nulla ex parte preſtare valemus, agnoſco quidem non aded 
olorioſum quibuſdam videri poſſe: nihil tamen interim dubito quin fic 
honeſtum , ardorem ſuum ac ſtudium promovendi publicum humani 
generis commodum obiter monſtrifle, 8 aliquo ſaltem modo ſucceden- 
tibus ſeculis facem pretuliſſe. — 2 
32, Quod ad eos attinet quos ob Ariftotelis nugas univerſam Philoſo- 
hiam vilipendere ais, quique nihil earum rerum de quibus ſcribunt Phi- 
lofophi (ciri poſſe ſecure praſumunt, aur, ft ſcirentur, parum ad commu- 
nem vitz uſum conferre, non habeo quicquam quod illis reponam aprius 
aut accommodatius, quam quod olim hujuſmodi farinz hominibus regeſ- 
ſit Scaliger, Nullam utique majorem ignarss inſcitiam parere | ſolere w0- 
luptatem quam expeditam faſtidiosumque contemptum, Quanquam pro- 
feto eanon tam voluptas cenſenda videtur, quam conſolatio quzdam ac 
lenitio doloris quem capere pofint ex ſenſu damni propri reriimque 


optimarum jacturx, Eſt enim a Natura-nobis omnibus inditum ſatis 


magnum ſciendi defiderium, nec minimam naturalis conſcientiz partem 
complectitur, nos ad pecudum inſtar ſtupidos reriimque ignaros eile non 
deberez nec tamen ad impoſſibilium vel inutilium ſcientiam teneri, 
Unde manifeſtum eſt eos qui nihil ſciri poſſe tam ſriduli voce conque- 
runtur, non tam opprobrio athcere Philoſophiz ſpeculationes, quam fibi 


honeſtum quzrere prztextum, ſesEque excuſare quod luxui, avaritiz, 
aut ambitiont totam fere vitam impendanr. 


33- Alquidautem in rebus naturalibus ſciri poſſe tam clar& edocuir 
Cartefius, ut nemo fit qui de eo dubitet quin de Mathematicis demon- 
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ſtrationibus eundem neceſſe fit dubitare. Imo verd, ut liberids dicam, 
excuſsa hac injurios4 modeſtia ac ſepoſita , ft intra communes utriuſque 


- Philoſophiz limites nos contineamus, tantundem fſciviſſe Carteſium ſta- 


tuere oparter in inveſtigandis Naturz cauſis quantum ignoravit Ariſto- 
reles. Neque enim judicandum eſt quid in Philoſophia fieri poſlit 4 
ſevero ac ſagaci ingenio, ex eo quod jam preſtitum fit ab homine arguto 
ſane, ſed partum ſolido, ut qui ne prima quidem verz Philoſophiz prin-_ 
cipia invenerat, SE 
34. Sed demus, inquient, Carteſtum vera illa Principia invenifle, cau- 
Saſque efferices omnium Phanomenwy naturales & immediaras, quas_ 


_neſcivit argurus ille Grzculus, in lucem eruifle; quid ifta ad vitz uſum 


faciunt: Siperuſum vitz intelligunt honores, opes, corporiſque vo- 
luprtates, non multum eo facere lubens fateor : interim tamen contendo, 
1n vera philoſophandi ratione reperiri aliquid honoribus multo excelfius, 
pretioſius opibus, & univerſis denique corporis voluptatibus ſuavius 


| longe longeque jucundius, Qui autem quz ad mentem ornandam,paſcen- 


dam, & divino quodam gaudio exhilarandam conducunt, ad humanam 
vitam nihil conferre exiſtimant, n# illi mihi videntur ſe mentem habere 
penitus obliti, aperteque profiteri vitam ſe degere prorſus belluinam, 

Vale, Y. C. 8 fi forte fuſins ac liberius quam par erar apud te de his 
rebus diſlerui, nimium hoctibi obſequendi ſtudium ignoſce, meque, prout 
ſoles, amare perge, 
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To the Right Honourable 


EDWAR DD, 


Lord Viſcount 
CONWAY and KILULTA 


M) Lord , 1, 

Hough I be not ignorant of your Lordfhips averſneſs 
from all Addreſſes of this kinde, ( whether it be'thar 
your Lordſhip has taken notice of that uſual Vanity 

of thoſe that dedicate Books, in endeayouring to 

oblige their Patrons by over-laviſh praiſes , ſuch as much 
excced the worth of the party they thus unmeaſurably com- 
mend , or whether it be from a natural Modeſty that cannot 
bear , no not ſo much as a juſt repreſentation of your own 
Vertues and Abiliries ; or laſtly from a moſt true Obſerya- 
tion, That there are very few Treatiſes writ which are any 
thing more then mere Tranſcriptions or ColleEtions out of 
other Authors, whoſe Writings have already been conſecra- 
ted to the Name and Memory of ſome other worthy Perſons 
long {incedeceaſed ; ſo that they do but after a manner rob 
the dead, to furniſh themſelves with Preſents to offer to the 
living) Yet notwithſtanding this your averſeneſs, or whatever 
grounds there may be ſurmiſed thereof , I could not abſtain 
from making this preſent Dedication. Not ſo much I confeſs 
to gratify your Lordſhip ( though it be none of the beft 
Complements ) as for mine own ſatisfaction and content, 
For I do not take fo great pleaſure in any thing as in the 
{enſe and conſcience of the fitneſs and ſutablenels of mine 
own actions ; amongſt which I can finde none more exactly 
'% juit and befatting then this , there being many Confidera- 
4 tions that give you a peculiar right and title to the Patronage 
i of this prelent Diſcourſe. For beſides your skill in FO PLY 
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and rea] {enſe of Piety, two ſuch Endowments as are rarely to | if 
be found together ( elpecially in Perſons of high quality ) _— 
yet without which matters of this narure can neither be read Þþ 
with any reliſh nor eaſily underſtood ; there are allo other 

things ſtill more peculiar, and which naturally do direct and 

determine me. to the choice I have made. For whether I 

conſider the many civilities from your ſelt and neareſt Rela- 
tions, eſpecially from your noble and vertuous Lady, whom 

I can never think orrbut with admiration, nor mention with- 

our the higheſt reſpe&: or whether I recollect with my lelt 

the firſt occaſion of buſying my thoughts upon rhis Subject, 

which was then when Ihad che honour and pleaſure of reading 
Des-Cartes his Paſſions with your Lordſhip in the Garden of 
Luxenburg to pals away the time, ( in which Treatiſe though | ; 
| | there be nothing bur what is handlome and witty, yer all did F 
| not ſeem lo perfectly ſolid and fatisfa&tory to me bur thart I 

was forced in ſome principal things to ſeek ſatisfaction from 

my ſelf: ) or laſtly, call ro minde that pleaſant retirement I 

enjoyed at Raovley during my abode with you there, my civil 

treatment from that perfect and uncxceptionable pattern of 

a truly Noble and Chriſtian Matron, the Right Honourable 

your Mother, the folemnels of the Place, thole ſhady Walks, 

thoſe Hills & Woods, wherein often having loſt the fight of 

the reſt of the World, and the World of me, I tound outin 

that hidden ſolitude the choiceſt Theories in the. following 

Diſcourſe: I ſay, whether I conſidered all theſe circumſtan- y 
ces, Or any of them, I could not but judge them more then | 
enough to determine my choice to ſo Worthy a Patron. 


Nor could the above-mentioned ſurmiles beat me from my 
deſign, as not ar all xeaching the preſent caſe. For as for my 
part, I am fo great a Lover of the Truth, and fo (mall an 
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Admirer of vulgar Eloquence, that neither the preſage of any | ' 
grols Advantage could eyer make me ſtoop fo low as to expolc . 
my {elf to the vile infamy or ſuſpicion of turning Flatterer, , 
nor yet the tickling ſenſe of applauſe and vain-glory, to affect f 


the putty name and title ofan Orator. So that your Lordſhip 
might be ſecure as touching the Firſt ſurmiſe. 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


And verily for the Second, though I confeſs I might not 
be ar all averſe from making a juſt and true repreſentation 
of your Vertues and Accompliſhments ; yer confidering the 
greatneſs of them , & the meannels of mine own Rhetorick, 
I found it not ſo much as within my power, if I would, to en- 
trench-upon your Modeſty ; and therefore I muſt leave itto 
ſome more able Pen to doe you and the World that right 
- whether you will or no. 

And laſtly, for that ſcruple concerning the thefr or petty 
ſacriledge of ſeveral Plagiaries, who, as it were, rob the Monu- 
ments of the dead to adorn the living ; it is the onely thing 
that I can without vanity - profeſs, that whar I offer to you is 
properly my own, that is to ſay, that the invention, applica- 
tion and management of the Reaſons and Arguments com- 
priled in this Book, whether for confutarion or confirmation, 
is the genuine reſult of my own anxious and thoughtful Mind, 
no old {tuff purloined or borrowed from other Writers. What 
truth and ſolidity there is in my Principles and Reaſonings 
were too great a piece of arrogance for me to predetermine. 
This muſt be left ro the judgements of ſuch free anddiſcerning 
ſpirits as your Lordſhip : With whom if what I have wrir 
may find acceptance or a favourable cenſure, it will bethe 
greater obligation and encouragement to, 


M) Lord, 


Your Lordſhips humbly devoted Servant, 
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The CONTENTS of the Preface. 


1. The Title of the Diſcourſe how it is to be underſtood, 2, The Au- 
thor's ſubmiflion of his whole Treatiſe to the infallible Rule of Sacred 
y Writ, 3- A plain and compendious Demonſtration that Matter con- 
. ſiſts of parts zndiſcerpible, 4. An Anſwer to an Objection touching 
his Demonſtration againſt the Sun's ſuperintendency over the affairs 
of the Earth, 5. A confirmation of Mr Hobbs his Opinion, T hat Per- 
ception is really one with Corporeal Motion and Re-action, if there be 
| nothing but Matter in the World, 6. An Apologie for the Vehicles 
Y of Demons and Souls ſeparate. 7. As alſo for his ſo punctually de- 
T7 (criving the State of the other lite, and ſo curiouſly defining the nature 
of a particular Sp/rzt, 8. That his Elyſiums he deſcribes are not at 


' all Senſual, but Divine. 9, That he has not made the State of the 
f, wicked too eaſy for them in the other world. 10. Thar it is not ore 
< Univerſal Soul that hears, ſees and reaſons in every man, demon- 


n ſtrated from the Acts of Memory. 11, Of the Spzrit of Nature 3 
chat it is no obſcure Principle, nor unſeaſonably introduced, 12, That 
he has abſolutely demonſtrated the Exiſtence thereof. 13, Thar the 
admiſſion of that Principle need be no hinderance to the progreſs of 
Mechanick Philoſophy, 14, The great pleaſure of that itudy to 
pious and rational perſons, 15, Of what concernment it would be if 
Des-Cartes were generally read in all the Univerſities of Chriſten- 
dome, 16. Ap excuſe af the prolixity of his Pretace from his ear- 
neſt deſire of gratifying the publick, without the leaſt offence to any 
rational or ingennous Spirit; 


Hat the preſent Treatiſe may paſs more freely and ſmoothly through 
the hands of men, without any offence or ſcruple to the good and 
piozrs, or any real exception or probable cavil from thoſe whoſe Pre- 

tenſions are ercater to Reaſon then Religion, I ſhall endeavonr in this Pre- 

face to prevent them, by bringing here into view, and more fully explaining 

and clearing, whatever I conceive obnoxious to their miſtakes and oblo- 

Hes, | — 

; 1. And indeed I cannot be well aſſured but that the wery Title of my 

Diſcourſe may ſeem liable to both their diſlikes. To the diſlike of the one, as 

p being confident of the contrary Concluſion , andtherefore ſecure That that 

cannot be demonſtrated to be true, which they have long ſince judged not 

worthy to be reckoned in the rank of things probable ; it may be not ſo much 

as of things pollible, To the diſlike of the other, as being already per- 

ſwaded of the truth of our Concluſion upon other and better grounds : which 

would not be better, if the natural light of Reaſon could afford Demonſtrat:- 

X on in this matter, And therefore they may haply pretend, that ſo ambitions 

6  aTitle ſeems to juſile with the high Prerogative of Chriſtianity, which has 
brought life and immortality to light. 

"7; But of 145e former I demand, By what Faculty they are made ſo ſecure if 

i ; | G g Z their 
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their being wholly mortal, For unleſs they will ridiculouſly conceit them- 
ſelves inſpired, whenas they almoſt 4s little believe there « either God or 
Spirit, as tha they have in them an Immortal Soul, they myſt either pretend 
to the experience of Senſe, or the clearneſs of Reaſon. The former whereof 
4 impoſitble ; becauſe theſe bolddeniers of the Immortality of the Soul have 
wot yet experienced whether we ſubſoſt after Death or no, But if they would 
have us a Rb hawe thus concluded upon rational "prer 1 dare 
| appeal unto them, if Ry can produce any ſtronger Reaſohs for their Cauſe 
* Book 3, = what I have * ſet down pu them, and if 1 have not fully and funda- 
chap. 14. mentally anſwered them, If they will ſay their confidence proceeds from the 
weak arevings of the adverſe party; I anſwer, it s weakly done of them, 
( their own Arguments being as unconcluding as they can fancy their ad- 
wverſaries ) to be ſo ſecure, that Truth is on their own part rather then on 
theirs. But this can touch onely ſuch managements of thu Cauſe as they have 
ſeen already and cenſured, But that ts nothing to me, who could never think 
I flood ſafe but upon-my own legs, Wherefore I ſhall require them onely to 
peruſe what I have written, before they venture to judge thereof , and after 
they have read, if they will declare that I have not demonſtrated the Cauſe 1 
have undertook, 1 think it reaſonable and juſt, that they punually ſhew in 
what part or joynt of my Demonſtration they diſcern ſo weak a coherence as 

ſhould embolden them ſtill to diſſent from the Concluſion, 

But to the other 1 anſwer with more modeſtly and ſubmiſsion,That the Title 
of my Buok doth not wel imply « promiſe of ſo full and perfett a De- 
monſtration, that nothing can be aaded for the firmer aſſurance of the 
Truth , but only that there may be expedted as clear a Proof 4s Natural 
Reaſon will afford us, From which they ſhould rather inferre, That I do 
acknowledge a further and a more palpable evidence comprehended in 
Chriſtian Religion, and more intelligible and convidtive t0 the generality 
of the World, who have neither leiſure nor inclination to deal with the ſpino- 

afties andanxicties of humane Reaſon and hes x cl But I declined the 
" making uſe of that Argument at thu time ; partly becauſe I have a deſign 
» Book 5.ch.1, #0 ſpeak wore fully thereof in my Treatiſe Ot the * Myitery of Chriſtian 
2,and 3, Alſo Religion, if God ſo permits and partly becauſe it was unſutable to the 
go preſent Title, which pretends to handle the matter onely within the bounds 
Book 8, ch. 17, of Natural Light, unafiſted and uneuided by any miraculous Revelation. 
2, Which mill be a pleaſant ſpedtacle to ſuch as have a Genius to theſe 
kind: of Contemplations, and wholly without danger , they ſtill remembring 
that it « the woice of Reaſon and Nature, (which being tos ſubject to cor- 
ruption may wery well be defefFuous or erroneous 18 ſome things, ) and 
therefore never truſting their dictates and ſuggeſtions, where they claſh with 
the Divine Oracles, they maſt needs be lf from all ſedation : thouzh, I 
profeſs, 1 do not know any thing which I aſſert in ths Treatiſe that doth 
diſagree with them. Bnt if any quicker-ſighted then my ſelf do diſcover any 
thing not according to that Rule, it ma ja an ah pot of humble thankful- 
neſs to God for that great priviledge of our being born under an higher and 
exadter light : whereby thoſe that are the moſt perfetiy exercis'd therein, 
are inabled as well to reftifie what w perverſe, as to ſupply what s defetu- 
0145 18 the light of Nature , and they have my free leave afore-hand to doc 
both throughly all along the enſuing Diſcourſe, And 
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And this may ſerve by way of a more general Defence, But that nothing 
may be wanting, I ſhall deſcend to the making good alſo of certain Particu- 
lars; as many 4s it's of any conſequence farther toclear and confirm, = 
| 3. In'the Firſt Book there orcurre onely theſe Two that I am awart of. 
The one concerning the Center of a particular Spirit, whoſe Ilea 1 have 


deſcribed, and demonſtrated poſſible. The other concerns my Demonſtration 


of the Impoſſibility of the Sun's ſeeing any-thing upon Earth , ſuppoſing 
him merely corporeal, Tn the making good the her I have taken the 
boldneſs to aſſert, That Matter conſiſts of parts indiſcerpible, #nderſtanding 
by indiſcerpible parts, particles that have indeed real extenſion , but [0 
little, that they cannot have wil and be any thing at all, and therefore can- 
zot be attually divided, Which minuteExtenſion, if you will, you may call 
Eſſential (as being ſuch that without that meaſure of it, the very Being of 
Matter cannot be conſerved , ) as the extenſion of any Matter compounded 
of theſe you may, if you pleaſe, terms Integral; theſe parts of this compoun- 
" ded Matter being dttnally and really ſeparable one from another, The Aſſer- 

tion, I confeſs, cannot but ſeem paradoxical at firſt fight, even to the inge- 
vious and judicious, But that there are ſuch 1ndiſcerpible particles into 
which Matter « diviſible , viz, ſuch as have Eſſential extenſion , and yet 
have parts utterly inſeparable, I ſhall plainly and compendionſly here de- 
monſtrate (beſides what I have ſaid in the Treatiſe it ſelf ) by this ſhort 
Syllogiſm. | | 

: T 4 which i attually diviſible ſo farre as attual diviſion any way can be 
made, is diviſible into parts indilcerpible. 

But Matter (1 mean that Integral or Compound Matter) is aFually 

diviſible as farre as attual diviſion any way can be made, 

It were a folly-jo goe to prove either my Propoſition or Aſſumption, they 
being both ſo clear, that no common notion in Euclide #« more clear, into 
which all Mathematical Demonſtrations are reſolved. 

It canuot but be confeſſed therefore, That Matter conſiſts of indiſcerpible 
particles, and that" Phyſically and really it s not diviſible in infinitum, 
though the parts that roy ary ax indiſcerpible particle are real, but di- 
viſible onely intelleually; 4t brine of the very _ of whatſoever is, to 
have Parts or Extenſion 7» ſome" meaſure vr other, | For, to take away all 
Extenſion, # toreduce athing onely to a Mathematical point which is nothin 
elſe but pure Negation or Non-entity;, and there being no medium betwixt 
extended and not-extended, no more then there i betwixt Entity and 


Non-entity, it i plain that if a thing be at all, it muſt be extended, Anil 


therefore there i an Eflential Extenſion belonging to theſe indifcerpible 
particles of Matter ; which was the other Property which was to be de- 
monſtrated, | ” 
I know unruly Fancy will make mad work here, and clamour aeainſt the 
Concluſion a4 +mpoſtible. For\Finite Extenſion. (will ſhe ſay) miſt needs 
have Figure, and Figure extuberancy of parts at ſuch a ance: that we 
cannot but conceive then ſtill attually diviſible. But we'anſwer, That then 
Matter & once-actually divided as farre as poſtibly it can, it is a perfett 
contradiction it ſhould be divided any farther ; as it & alſo that it cannot 
be divided actually as farre as it can aitually be divided, Ana no ſtronger 
Gg 3 Demion- 
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Demonſtration then this againſt them can be brought againſt us by either 
Fancy or Reaſon : and therefore ſuppoſing we were but equal in our rea- 
ſoning, this ts enough to give me the day, who onely contend for the yoſhbi- 
lity of the thing, For if I bring but fully as good Demonſtration that it is, as 
the other that it #« not, none can deny me bnt that the thing ts poſſible on 
my ſide. 


But to anſwer the above-recited Argument, though they can never anſwer 


' ours, I ſay, thoſe indiſcerpible particles of Matter have no Figure at all : 


As infinite Greatneſs has no Fiewre, ſo infinite Littleneſs has none alſo, 
And a Cube infinitely little 172 the exadteſt ſenſe, is as perfect a contra- 


dition a5 a Cube infinitely great in the ſame ſenſe of Infinity 5 for the 


Angles would be equal in magnitud: to the Hedrz thereof. Beſides, wiſe 


men are aſſured of many things that their Fancy cannot but play tricks with 


them in; as in the Infinity of Duration and of Matter, or at leaſt of 
Space. Of the truth whereof though they are never ſocertain, yet if they 
conſider this infinite Matter, Space, or Duration, 4s drviaed, ſuppoſe, into 
three equal parts ( all which muſt needs be infinite, or elſe the whole will 
not be ſo ) the middle part of each will ſeem both finite and infinite ; for it 
is bounded at both ends, But every thing has two handles , as Epictetus 
notes; and he u a fool that will burn his fingers with the hot handle, when 
he may hold ſafe by the other that & more tractable and cool. 

4. Concerning my Demonſtration of the Impoſſibility of the Suns being 
2 Spectator of our particular affairs upon Earth, there « onely this one 
objeition, viz, That though the Sun indeed, by reaſon of his great diſtance, 
cannot ſee any particular thing upon Earth, if he kept always in that ordi- 
nary ſhape in which we ſhould ſuppoſe that, if he were devoid of ſenſe, he 
would doe ;, yet he having life and perception, he may change ſome part 0 
his Body ( #s we do our Eye in contratting or dilating the pupil thereof ) 
into ſo advantageous a Figure, that the Earth may be made to appear to him 
a bigge as he pleaſes, 

Though ſome would be more ready to laugh at, then anſwer to, ſo odde a 
ſurmiſe, which ſuppoſes the Sun blinking and peering ſocuriouſly into our 
affairs, as through a Teleſcope yet avis it comes inthe way of reaſoning, 
T ſhall have the patience ſeriouſly to return this Reply. 

Firſt, That this Objeition can pretend to no ſtrength at all , unleſs the 
Body of the Sun were Organical, 4s ours #& ; whenas he & nothing but. fluid 
Light: ſo that unleſs he hath a ſpiritual Being in him, to which this 
Light ſhould be but the Yehicle, this arbitrarions figuring of his fluid Matter 
cannot be effetFed, But to grant that there ts any ſuch incorporeal Subſtance 
in the Sun, « to yield me what 1 contend fir, viz, That there are Imma- 
terial Subſtances 7» the Woer{d, | | 

But that there is no ſuch Divine Principle in him, whereby he can either 
ſee us, or aim at the producing any apparition on the Earth in reference to 
any one of us, by the attivity of that Spirit in him , it is apparent from the 
ſcum and ſpots that lie on him: Which i as great an Arenment that there is 
zo ſuch Divinity in him as ſome would attribute to him, (ſuch as Pompona- 
tius, Cardan, Vaninus and others ) as the dung of Owls and Sparrows, that 
# found onthe faces and ſhoulders. of Idols in Temples, are clear evidences 
that they are but dead Imazes, no true Deities. Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, though we ſhould ſuppoſe he had a particular ſentient and in- 
telligent Spirit in him, yet the conſideration of the vaſt diſtance of the 
Earth from him, and the thickneſs of her Atmoſphere, with other diſad- 
vantages I have already mentioned in my Treatiſe, makes it incredible that 
he ſhould be able to frame his Body into any Figure ſo exquiſite as will com- 
penſate theſe inſuperable difficulties. 

5. In my Second Book the firſt Exception us concerning the 20" Axiome, 
which, ſay they, 1 have not proved, but onely brought in the teſtimony of 
M; Hobbs for the ſupport thereof ; which therefore onely enables me to 
argue with him upon his own Principles, wherein others will hold themſelves 
unconcerned, But I anſwer, firſt, that it will concern all his followers as 
well as himſelf, ſo that it s no contemptible viftory to demonſtrate againſ# 
all thoſe ſo confident E xploders of Immaterial Sybſtances, That their own 
acknowledged Principles will neceſſarily inferre the Exiſtence of them inthe 
World, But in the next place, it will not be hard to produce undeniable 
Reaſons to evince the truth of the above-named Axiome, viz. That Senſe 
and Perception in Matter, ſuppoſing nothing but Matter in the World, is 
really the ſame with Corporeal Motion and Re-action, 

For it us plain in Senſation, there being alwayes external motion from 
objects when our Senſes are affected, And that inward Cogitation i thus 
performed, appears from the heat that Thinking caſts a mas into : Where- 
fore generally all Cogitation #& accompanied with motion corporeal, And 
if there be nothing but Body or Matter inthe World, Cogitation it ſelf is 
really the ſame thing with Corporeal Motion, — 

Moreover 45 in Senſation the Corporeal Motion z firſt, and Perception 
follows ,, ſoit &s neceſſary that univerſally in all internal Cogitarions alſo 


_ certain Corporeal Motions immediately precede thoſe Perceptions, though 


we did admit that Matter moved it ſelf : For noSenle would thence ariſe 
without reſiftance of ſomething it hit againſt, Inſomuch that the (ubtileſt 
Matter wnreſiſted or not impreſt upon, would be no more capable of Cogita- 
tion they a Wedge of Gold or Pig of Lead, And therefore if we will but 
confeſs (what none but mad men will venture to deny) that a Pig of Lead or 
Wedge of Gold has net any Thought or Perception at all withont ſome 
knock or alliſion proportionable to their bigneſs and ſoliaity , the ſubiileſ 
Matter muſt likewi. have none without ſome proportionable impreſſion or 
refiſtance, Whence it ts lain that alwaies corporeal Re-action or Colliſion 
precedes Perception, and that every Perception # 4 kind of feeling, which 
laſts ſo long as this reſiſtance or impreſs of motion laſts ; but that ceaſing, i 
extinguiſh d, the Matter being then as ſtupid as ina Pig of Lead, And that 
therefore as in general there is alwaies Corporeal motion where there rs 
Cogitation, jo the diverſification of this motion and colliſion cauſes the 
diverſification of cogitatio»s, and ſo they run hand in hand perpetually ,, the 
one never being introduced without the fore-leading of the other, nor laſting 
longer then the other laſteth, But as heat s loſt ( which implies a conſide- 
rable motion or agitation of ſome very ſubtile Matter, ) ſo our Under- 
ſtanding ad Imagination decayes, and our Senſes themſelves fail, as not 
being able to be moved by the impreſiion of outward 0bjefs, or as not being 
in 4 due aegree of liquidity and agility, and therefore in death our Bodies 
become as ſenſeleſs as a lump of clay, Gg 4 All 
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All Senſation therefore and Perception is really the ſame with Motion 
and Re-aQtion of Matter, if there be nothing but Matter in the world. © 


And that every piece of Matter mnſt perceive according as it ſelf is 
moved, whether fi , [elf (if it were pefille) or by corporeal ile + Ah 
other parts, is plain, in that Matter h4s #0 ubrile rayes , 0r any power or 
efflux ſtreaming beyond it ſelf , like that which the Schools call ſpecies in- 
rentionales, »or yet any union more myſterious then the mere Juxta- poli- 
tion of parts, | Te 

For hence it is manifeſt that there can be no communication of any im- 
preſs that one part of the Matter receives or 4s affetted with from another 
at a diſtance, but it muſt be by jogging or crouding the parts interjacent, So 
that in every regard corporeal Motion, or Re-action,with ſufficient tenuity 
of parts and due auration, will be the adequate cauſe of all perception, if 
there be nothing but Matter in the world, Thus I think may ſuffice to aſſure 
any indifferent man of the truth of this part of M" Hobbs his Aſſertion , if 
himſelf could make the other part true , That there i nothing exiſtent in 
Nature but what is purely corporeal, But out of the former part, which is his. 
own acknowledged Principle, I have undeniably demonſtrated that there is. 

6. The other Exception ts againſt that Opinion I ſeem to embrace tou- 
ching the Vehicles of Dzmons and Souls ſeparate, as having herein of- 
fended againſt the authority of the Schools, And I profeſs thes is all the 
reaſon I cay imagine that they can have againſt my Aſſertiov, But they 
may, if they Neale, remember that the Schools treſpaſs againſt 4 more an- 
cient authority then themſelves, that « to ſay, the Pythagoreans, Plato- 
niſts, Jewiſh Doctours, and the Fathers of he Church, who all hold That 
even the pureſt Angels have corporeal Vehicles, Bat it will be hard for 
the Schools to alledge any ancient Authority for their Opinion, For Ati- 
ſtotle their great Oracle is ntterly ſilent in the matter,as not ſo much as be- 
lieving the Exiſtence of Demons in the world ( as Pomponatius and Y a- 
ninus hi ſworn diſciples have to their great contentment taken notice of : ) 

And therefore being left to their own dry ſubtilties, they have made all [n- 
tellectual Beings that are not groſily terreſtrial, 4s Man i, purely Imma- 
terial, <-2608 4 they make a very hideous Chaſme or gaping breach in the 
order of things, ſuch as no moderate judgment will ever allow of, and have 
become very obnoxious to be foiled by Atheiſtical wits, who are forward and 
Skilful enough to draw forth the abſurd conſequences that lye hid in falſe 
ſnppoſitions, as Vaninus does in this, For he aoes not fooliſhly collet from 
the ſuppoſed pure Immateriality of Dxmons, that they have no knowledge 
of particular things upon Earth ; ſuch purely Incorporeal Eſſences being 
uncapable of impreſſion from Corporeal Objects, and therefore have not the 
Species of any particular thing that is corporeal in their mind, Whence he 
znfers that all Apparitions, Prophecies, Prodigies, and whatſoever mira- 
culous & recorded in ancient Hiſtory, ts not to be attributed to theſe, but to 
the influence of the Stars; and ſo concludes that there are indeed no ſuch 
things as Dxmons in the Univerſe, 
By which kinde of reaſoning alſo it is eaſy for the Pſychopannychites ro 
ſupport their Opinion of the Sleep of the Soul, For the Soul being utterly 
reſcinded from all that is corporeal,, and having no vital union therewith at 


all, 
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all, they will be very prone to infer, that it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould know any 
thing ad extra, if ſhe can ſo much as dream, Foy even that power alſo may 
ſeem incompetible to her in ſuch a ſtate, ſhe having ſuch an eſſential apts- 
tude for vital union with Matter, Of ſo great conſequence i it ſometimes 
to.deſert the opinion of the Schools, when ſomething more rational and 
more fafe and uſeful offers it ſelf unto us. | 
7. Theſe are the main Objettions my Firft and Second Book ſeems liable 
w»nto. My laſt I cannot but ſufþet# tobe more obnoxious, But the moſt common 
Exception I foreſee that will be againſt it , is, That I have taken upon me 
to deferibe the ſtate of the other World fo punctually and particularly, 


as if T had been lately in it : For over-exquifiteneſs may ſeem to ſmell of 


art and fraud, And as there « a diffidency many times in ms when we hear 
ſomething that s extremely ſutable to our defire, being then moſt ready to 
think it too good to be true ;, ſo alſo in Notions that ſeem over- accurately 

fitted to our IntelleFual faculties,and agree the moſt natsrally therewith, we 
are prone many times to ſuſþett them to be too eaſy to be true, eſpecially in 
things that ſeemed at firſt to us very obſcure and intricate, For which cauſe 
alſo it is very likely that the Notion of a particular Spirit, which I have ſo 
accurately deſcribed in my Firſt * Book, may ſeem the leſs credible to ſome, 
becanſe it is now made ſo clearly intelligible, they thinking it atterly im- 
probable that theſe things, that have been held alwaies ſuch inextricable 
perplexities, ſhould be thus of a ſuddain mais manifeſt and familiar to any 
that has but a competency of Patience and Reaſon to peruſe the Theory, 

But for my own part, T ſhall not aſſume ſo much to my ſelf, as perempto- 
rily to affirm that the Tadiſcerpibility of 4 Spirit arzſes that way that 7 
have ſet down, that ts to ſay, that God has mage a particular Spirit juſt in 
that manner that 1 have delineated, For his Wiſdome « infinite, and 
therefore it were an impious piece of boldneſs to confine him to one cer- 
tain way of framing the nature of 4 Being, that is, of endowing it with ſuch 


Attributes as are eſſential to it, as Indicerpibility zs to the Soul of Man. 


But onely to have ſaid in general, It is poſiible there may be a particular 
Eſſence of its immediate nature penetrable and indiſcerpible, and not par- 
ticularly ro have deſcribed the manner how it may be y; z wieht have ſee- 
med to many more ſlight and unſatisfatory, Deceit larking in Univerſals, 
as the Proverb has it. And therefore for the more fully convincing of the 
adverſe party , I thought fit to pitch wpon « punCtual deſcription of ſome 
one way, how the Soul of Man or of « D&mon may be conceived neceſſarily 
indiſcerpible, though dilatable ; not being wery ſollicitous whether it be 
Juſt that way or 10, but yet well aſſured that it 15 eather that way or (ome 
better. But this one way ſhews the thing poſſible at large : ( As that mean 
contrivance of an Indian Canoa might prove the poſſibility of Navieation.) 
And that 1s all that I was to atm at in that place ;, ſaving that T had alſo 4 
Feal for the credit of the Platoniſts, whoſe imaginative preſages T have often 
obſerved to hold « faithfull compliance with the ſevereſt Reaſon. Ard 1 
think I have here demonſtrated that their Fancy is not at all irrational in 
ſo uſually comparing Form or Spirit to the radiant Light, 
So in my deſcription of the ſtate of the other world, I am not very 
ſollicitous whether things bejuſt ſo 4s I have ſet them down : but m_ 
ome 
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ſome men utterly mibelieve the thing, becauſe they can frame no particu- 
lar conceit what the Receptions and tntertains of thoſe Aerial Inhabitants 
may be, or how they paſs away their time ; with many other intricacies which 
uſe to entangle this Theory ; I thought it of matn concernment to take a- 
way thus 0bjettion againſt the Life tro come (viz, That no man can con- 


ceive what it is, and therefore it is not at all, which i the ordinary Ex- 


ception alſo againſt the Exiſtence of all Incorporeal Subltances) by a pun- 


Etual and rational Deſcription of this future ſtate, Which T exhibite tothe 
world as an intelligible Hypotheſis, and Fo 4s may very well be, even ac- 
cording to the diftates of our own Faculties, being in the mcan time fully 
aſſured, that things are either thus. or after a bctter or more exact order, 
But, as T ſaid, to propound ſome particular probable way, I rhonght it of 
no ſmall ſervice to thoſe who totally diſtraſt all theſe things for that reaſon 
mainly, as being ſuch as we can make no rational repreſentation of tothe 
Upderſtandings of men. 

8. But there are alſo particular Objections, The firſt whereof is againſt 
our Aerial and eAthereal Elyſiums, which forſooth, to make their reproach 
more witty, they will parallel with the Mahometan Paradiſe, But beſides 


that I do in the wery place where I treat of theſe things ſuſpend my aſſent 


after the deſcription of them, there is nothing there offered in their de- 
ſcription, but, if it were aſſented to, might become the moſt refined ſpirit in 
the World, For there is nothing more certain then That the Love of God 
and our Neighbour is the greateſt Happinels that we can arrive unto, 
either in this life, or that which 1s to come, And whatever things are 
there deſcribed, are either the Cauſes, Effedts, or Concomitants of that 


noble and divine Paſſion, Neither are the External incitements thereto, 
_ which I there mention, rightly to be deemed Senſual, but Intellectual : For 


even ſuch is alſo ſenſible Beauty, whether it ſhew it ſelf in Feature , Mu- 
ſick, or whatever gracetul Deportments and comely Actions, as Plotinus 
has well defined. And thoſe things that are not properly Intellectual, ſup- 
poſe Odours and Sapours, yet ſuch a Spirit may be transfuſed into the Ye- 
hicles of theſe Aerial Inhabitants thereby, that may more then ordinarily 
raiſe into act their Jntellectual Faculties. Which he that obſerves how 
our Thoughts and Inclinations depend immediately on 4 certain (ubtile 
Matter in our Bodies, will not at all ſtick to acknowledge to be true, And 
therefore whatever our Elyftums ſeem tothe raſh and injudiciows, they are 
really no other thing then pure Paradiſes of Tatellectuil pleaſure, Divine 
Love and blamelels Frienſhip berng the onely delight of thoſe places, 

9. The next 0bjeftion is concerning the ſtate of the Wicked, as if 7 
had made their condition too ealy for them, But this methinks any man 
might be kept off from, if he wonld but conſider, that I make the rack of 
Conſcience worſe then a perpetually-repeared death. 7phich is too-too cre- 
dible to come to paſs there, whenas we finde what execution Paſſions will doe 
1/0 Hs EVEN 1H this life , the Sicilian Tyrants having not found out a more 
exquiſite torture then they, And as for thoſe Souls that have loſt the ſenſe 
ot Conſcience, if any ca doe ſo, I have allotted other puniſhments that are 
more corporeal, and little inferiour to the fire of that great Hell that is 
propheſied of, as the portion of the Devils and the dammed at the laſt Day, 
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By which neither then nor before could they be tortured (if we appeal to he- 


mane Reaſon, whom alone we appeal to, as judge, in this Treatiſe) if they 


were not vitally united with corporeal Yehicles, 
10. The two laſt Exceptions are, the one touching the Soul of the 
World, the other the Spirit of Nature, The. firſt & againſt our over*+ 


favourable repreſentation of their Opinion that make but one Soul in the 


whole Univerſe, induing her with Senſe, Reaſon, and Underſtanding : 
which Soul they will have to adt in all Animals, 1.#mons themſelves not 
excepted. In all which, ſay they, it & One and the ſame Univerſal Soul 
that Hears, Sees, Reaſons, Underſtands, ec. Thes Opinion I think I have 
* confuted in this Third Book , 4s ſufficiently 4s any one Error can be con- 


futed in all Natural Philoſophy. And that favourable repreſentation I have 


made * there of it, has that init, whereby, unleſs a man be very remiſs and 
mindleſs, he may eaſily demonſtrate the falſneſs of the Suppoſition, For 
thouzh we may well enough imagine how, the Body being unchanged, and 
ths Soul of the Univerſe exquiſitely the ſame every where, that thonzh 
the party change place , and ſhift into another part of the Soul of the 
World, he may retain the ſame Opinions, Imazinations and Reaſonings, 


fo farre forth as they depend not on Memory (this Univerſal Soul raiſins 


her ſelf into the fame Tho!ghts upon the ſame Occaſions ;) yet Memory #s 
incompetible unto that part which has not had the Perception before of what 
ws remembred, For there « neceſſarily comprehended in N.\emory a Senſe or 
Perception that we have had a Perception or Senſe afore of the thing which 
we conceive our ſelves to remember, 

To be ſhort therefore, and to ſtrike this Opinion dead at one ſtroke ; They 
that ſay there s but one Soul of the World, whoſe perceptive Power is 


every where, they muſt aſſert , that what one part thereof perceives, all the 


reſt perce;ves; or elſe that perceptions in Dxmons, en and Brntes are 


that, If the former, they are confutable by Senſe and E xperience, For 
thouzh all Animals lie ſteeped, as it were. in that ſubtile Matter which runs 
through all things, and i the immeatate Inſtrument of Senſe and Percepti- 
on ; yet we are not conſc:ons of one ansthers thoughts, nor feel one anothers 
pains, nor the pains and pleaſures of Brutes, when they are in them at the 
higheſt. Nor y:t do the D&mons feel one anothers affedtions, or neceſſarily 
aſſent to one anothers opinions, though their Vehicles be exceeding pervi- 
ous ; elſe they would be all Avenroiſts, as well as thoſe that appeared to Fa- 
cius Cardanus, ſuppoſing any were, Wherefore we may zenerally concinde. 
that if there were ſuch an Univerſal Soul, yet the particular perceptions 
thereof are reſlrained to this or that part in which they are made : which is 
contrary tothe Unity of a Soul, as I have already ſaid in its due place, 

But let 74s grant the thing | for indeed we have demonſtrated 1t to be ſo, 
if there be ſuch an Univerlal Soul, and none but it) then the grand Abſur- 
dity comes in, which I was intimating before, towit, That that part of the 
Soul of the World that never percefved a thine, ſhall notwithRanding re- 
member 2t, that i to ſay, that it ſhall percerve it has perceived that which it 
never perceived: And yct one at Japan may remember a countreyman ar- 
rived thither that he had not ſeen nor thought of for twenty years before, 


Navy, 


confined to that part of this Soul that ts in them, while they perceive this or 
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Nay, which i more to the purpoſe, ſuppoſing the Earth move, what 1 write 
now, the Earth being in the beginning of Aries, 1 ſhall remember that 1 
have written when ſhe @ in the beginning of Libra, though that part of the 
Soul of the World that poſſeſſes my Body then will be twice as aiftant from 
what does guide my hand to write now, 4s the Earth «s from the Sup, 

Nor can the plainneſi of this Demonſtration be eluded by any Evaſion 
whatſoever, For Firſt, if we ſhould admit that there be certain Marks ſea- 
led in the Brain »por the ſeeing.or conſidering this or that Gbjett, whereby 
the Soul would impreſs the Memory thereof upon her more deeply , the 
virtue of remembring by this would be -in that ſhe had once joyned ſuch a 
Thought or Repreſentation with ſuch an Impreſs or Mark, otherwiſe it would 
avail nothing, Wherefore the Soul of the World, in B ſuppoſe, not ha- 
wing joyned ſuch a Repreſentation with this Mark in the Brain as ſhe did 
in A, can remember nothing thereby, For it ts utterly unconceivable how 

any Figuration or Motion whatſoever in the Brain can repreſent to the Soul 
a Perception as perceiv' d heretofore, if the Soul her ſelf has heretofore had 
20 ſuch Perception. For there can be no Baſis of the reflexive and compa- 
rative Act but the foregoing Perception of which the Soul &-ſlill conſcious : 
of which ſhe cannot be conſcious, if ſhe never perceiv' d it, Whence it is 
plain that theſe ſuppoſed Marks have not a capacity in them to impoſe upon 
the Soul of the Worldin B, ſo as to make her conceit ſhe had a Perception 
of a thing, when indeed ſhe never had. pe =. 

But then again in the Second place, It is very evident That the power of 
Memory does not conſiſt in ſuch Marks or Figures in the Brain, nor in an 
Vibration or Motion there, 4s I have-ſufficiently proved in the following 
* Diſcourſe. Which further aſſures us, That Memory is wholly in the 
Soul her ſelf, and that She z the ſole Repoſitory of all the Perceptions ſhe 
has had, and that therefore the Soul of the World cannot perceive her 
ſelf to have perceived a thing when ſhe has not perceived it, 

And Thirdly and laſtly, It i hence alſo manifeſt (I mean from Memory 

| being ſeated onely in che Soul her ſelf, ſhe af#:ng in the, as in all other 
funtitions, onely by virtue of a fit tenour of Spirits and due temper of Brain) 
That the Body changing place from A to B, that part of the Soul of the 
World in it at B will have the remembrance of ſuch thines as were never 
perceived in A, and forget, or rather have no knowledge of, what the Soul 
perceived there; and that therefore by changing place a man may chance to 
become in a moment an excellent Phyſician, Mathematician, or the like, or 
of a ſudden beconse a Sott, and loſe all his learning , which i the likelier of 
the two, For the Fruits of that Meditation and Study are loft, when once 
the Body has left that part of the Soul wf the World which did thus ſtudy 
and meditate. So impoſsible # it that every man ſhould not have a particu- 
lar Soul of his own, + | 
Nor can this Errour in the Soul of the World , of percertving ſhe has per- 
cerved when ſhe has not, be argued poſvible in her frem the adherence of that 
perpetual deemed miſtake in our Outward Senſes; as that we feel a pain, 
ſuppoſe , In our finger , ur white upon the wall; whenas there is neither 
vhite 23 the one, nor pain in the other, but oaly in our Common Percipient 
which is confined within our Brain, For it is apparent that if this be an Er- 
roar, yet there ts a plain and nece(ſ ary Foundation thereof, 4 For 
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For as when 'we thruſt 4 Cane againſt the ground, we neceſſarily feel 
different feelings z one when againſt Gravel, andther againſt Stone, and a 
third againſt Mud or Earth,. and feel them alſo at the diſtance of the Cane : 
So alſo « it in Colours, the Medium betwixt the Objett and the Eye being 
as the Cane , and the wariety of feelings at the end of the Cane like that 
wariety of Colours ; of which there ts a neceſſary cauſality in the wariety of 
the Surfaces of the Objedis, which the Common Perciptent muſt needs 
perceive, and at ſuch a diſtance as the Medium engages, as it was before in 

the length of the Cane. Sothat to perceive ſuch differences at that aiſtance 
they are and where they doe cauſally exiſt, is not ſo much an Errour as 4 
Trath. And there « the ſame reaſon inticklings or prickings in any part of 
the Body : For it ts true that thoſe differences are alſo cauſally there ; and 
therefore our Perception # rightly carried thither: For there # there that 
harſhne(s and dis-harmony to Nature,which the Soul cannot perceive but with 
an Py and painfull perception, not only by reaſon of her intereſt and vitall 
union with the Body, but alſo from the ſpeciall nature of the Perception 
2 ſelf. 

{P it ſeems to me an hard Cenſure to ſay the Soul does miſtake in theſe 
Perceptions : and if ſhe do in ſome ſort, yet we can trace the neceſſary and 
determinate Cauſe, and that both very palpable and wery intelligible, But 
for this Errour of the Soul of the World perceiving, ſuppoſe in B, that ſhe 
has perceived what notwithſtanding ſhe never perceived, it ts athing quite 
of another kind, and an entire and undoubted miſtake of which no imagzi- 
nable Cauſe can be produced that ſhonld lead her into it. Whence it follows 
that ſhe never commits it ; aud that therefore the reflexive Ac of Memory, 
which does firmely aſſure us of a foregoing Perception, ( no other Faculty 
having any power or pretence to evidence the contrary, ) dues neceſſarily 
inferr, That every man has a Particular Soul of his own, and that ſuch an 
Univerſal Soul. 5 the Avenroiſts fancy, will not ſalve all Phxnomena. 

And yet I dare ſay, this wild Opinion s more tenable then theirs that 
make nothing but mere Matter in the world, But I thought it worth the 
while with all diligence to confute them both, the better of them being but a 
more refined kinde of Atheiſm, tending to the ſubverſion of all the Funda- 
mentals of Religion and Piety among} men, 

It. As for the Spirit of Nature, the greateſt exceptions are, That I 
have introduced an obſcure Principle for Iznorance and Sloth to take ſan- 
auary in, and ſo to enervate or foreſlack the uſeful endeavours of curious 
Wits, and hinder that expetted progreſs that may be made in the Mecha- 
nick Philoſophy ; and ths, to aggravate the crime , before 4 competent 
ſearch be made what the Mechanical powers of Matter can doe, For what 
Mechanical ſolutions the preſent or foregoing Ages could not light upon, 
the ſncceeding may ; and therefore it us as yet un{A@ſonable to bring in any 
ſuch Principle into Natural Philoſophy. 

To which I anſwer, That the Principle we ſpeak of is neither obſcure nor | 

. unſeaſonable ; nor ſo much introduced by me, as forced upon me by inevi- 
table evidence of Reaſon, That it & no obſcure Principle, the clear De- 
ſcription T have given of it in my Treatiſe will make good, Againſt which Book 3. ch. x2, 
i know no imaginable exception, unleſs it may ſeem harſh to any one that a 
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Subſtance devoid of all ſenſe and ception, and therefore wncapable of 
premeditated comtrivance, ſhould *y ſuppoſed fit to form the Matter into 


fuch exquiſite organization, But this can appear no difficulty ts him that 


duly conſiders that what Phantalme © to onr Soul, that Fabrick to the 
Spirit of Nature : and that as the * tenour of our Spirits (which are but 
ſubtile matter ) will cauſe the Soul immedzately to exert it ſelf into this or 
that Imagination, no knowledge or premedit ation interceding ; ſo ſuch or 
ſuch a preparation or prediſpoſition of the Matter of the World will cauſe 
the Spirit of Nature to fall upon thu or that kinde of Fabrication or Or- 
ganization, 7 perception or conſultation being interpoſed, 

Thoſe that pretend that the introduttion of this Principle is unſeaſonable, 
1 demand of them when they will think it to be ſeaſonable, For this ſimple 
ſurmiſe, That althouzh all the Mechanical ſolutions of ſome Phxnomena 
which have been hitherto offer d to the world be demonſtrably falſe, yet 


uture Ages wa) light upon what ts trxe,, can be held nothing elſe bythe 
hin, bat : $fal ubterfuge of fearful Souls , that are very ef to 
let in any ſuch affrightfull Notion as an Immaterial or Spiritual Subſtance 
intothe world, for fear the next ftep muſt be the acknowledgment alſo of a 
God; from whom they would fain hide themſelves by this poor and preca- 
riows pretence, But I ſay, if the introduction of this Principle be not ſeaſo- 
nable now, it will never be ſeaſonable. For that admirable Maſter of Me- 
chanicks Des-Cartes has improved this way tothe higheſt, 1 dare ſay, that 
the Wit of man can reach to in ſuch Phenomena as he has attempted to 
render the Cauſes of, But how in ſundry paſſages he falls ſhort in his account, 
I have both in the forenamed and following Chapter, as alſo elſewhere, taken 
notice, 1 will inſtance here onely inthe Phanomenon of Gravity, wherein 


. I think I have perfeftly demonſtrated that both He and M', Hobbs are quite 
ont of the ſtory, and that the Cauſes they aſdign are plainly falſe. And that 


I have not mentioned the Opinions of others in this way, it was onely becauſe 
I look'd upon them as leſs conſiderable. 


12, But you'l ſay that though theſe be all miſtaken, yet it does not follow 
but that there may ariſe (ome happy Wit that will give a true Mechanical 
ſolution of this Probleme, But I anſwer, That I have not onely confuted 
their Reaſons, but alſo from Mechanical principles granted on all ſides and 
confirmed by Experience demonſtrated that the Deſcent (ſuppoſe ) of a Stone, 
or Bullet, or any ſuch like heavy Body, u enormouſly contrary to the Laws of 
Mechanicks ; and that according to them they would neceſſarily, if they 
lye looſe, recede from the Earth,and be carried away out of our ſizht into the 


| fartheſt parts of the Aire, if ſome Power more then Mechanical' 4id not 


curb that Motion,and force them downwards towards the Earth, $othat it is 
plain that we have not arbitrarioaſly introduced a Principle, but that it is 
forced upon us by the w#deniable evidence of Demonſtration. From which to 
ſuſpend our aſſent till future Azes have improved this Mechanical Philo- 
ſophy to greater height, i 4s ridiculous, as to doubt of the truth of any one 
plain and eaſy Demonſtration in the firſt Book of Enclide, till we have tra- 
velled through the whole field of that immenſe ſtudy of Mathematicks. 

13, Nor laſtly needs the acknowledgment of this Principle to damp onr 
endeavours in the ſearch of the Mechanical cauſes of the Phxnomena of 
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Nature, bnt rather make ts more circumſpect to diſtinguiſh what & the re- 
ſalt of the mere Mechanical powers of Matter and Motion, and what of an 
Higher Principle. For queſtionleſs this ſecure preſumption in ſome, That 
there is nothing. but Matrey in the world, has emboldned them too raſhly 
to venture on Mechanical ſolutions where they would not hold, becanſe the 
"2 were confident there were no other ſolutions to be had but thoſe of this kinde, 
; 14, Beſides that to the Rational and Religious there is a double Pleaſnre 
| to carry them on in this way of Philoſophy: The one from the obſervation 
4 how far in every thing the Concatenation of Mechanical cauſes will reach ; 
which will wonderfully gratifie their Reaſon : the other from a diſtin de- 
prehenſion where they muſt needs break off, as not being able alone to reach 
the : ffett;, which neceſſarily leads them to a more confirmed diſcovery of the 
Principle we contend for, namely the Spirit of Nature, which & the Vica- 
rious power ot God upon the Matter , and the firſt ſtep to the abſtruſeſt 
Myſteries in Natural Theologie; which muſt needs highly eratifie them in 
pornt of Religion. | ” 

15, Andtruly for this very cauſe, Ithink it i the meſt ſober and faithful 
advice that can be offered to the Chriſtian World, that they would encourage 
the reading of Des-Cartes in all publick Schools or Univerſities, That the 
Students of Philsſophy may be throughly exerciſed in the juſt extent of the 
Mechanical powers of Matter, how farre they will reach, and where they 
fall ſbort. Which will be the beſt aſiiſtance to Religion that Reaſon andthe 
Knowledze of Nature can afford, For by this means (ſuch as are intended to 
ſerve the Church will be armed betimes with ſufficient ſlrength to grapple 
with their proudcſt Deriders or Oppoſers, Whenas for want of this, we ſee 
how liable they are to be contemned and born down by every bold, thouzh 
weak, pretender to the Mechanick Ph:loſophy. 

16. Theſe are the main Paſſages I couid any way conceive mizht be ex- 
cepted againſt in the enſuing Diſcourſe :' which yet are ſo innocent and firm 
in themſelves, and ſo advantazeouſly circumſtantiated in the places where 
they are found, that I fear the Reader may ſuſpec> my judgement and diſcre- 
tion in putting my ſelf tothe trouble of writing, and him of reading, ſo lows 
and needleſs a Preface, hich overſight though it be an argument of no great 
wit, yet it may be of mach Humanity, and of an earneſt deſire of doing 4 
publick good without the leaſt offence or aiſ- ſatisfaition to any that are but 
tolerable Retainers to Reaſon and Ingenuity, But for thoſe that have bid a dieu 
to both, and meaſure all Truths bytheir own humourſome fancy, making every 
thing ridiculous that i not ſutable totheir own iznorant conceptions; 1 think 
no ſeriozs man will hold himſelf bound totake notice of their perverſe con- 
ſtrutions and miſ-repreſentations of things, more then a religious Eremite 
or devout Pilzrim to heed the ugly mows and erimaces of Apes and Monkies 
he may haply meet with in his weariſome paſſaze through the Wilderneſs, 
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CHAP, -b 
I. The Uſefulneſs of the preſent Speculation for the underſtanding of Pro- 


wvidence, and the management of onr lives for our greateſt Happineſs ; 


2, For the moderate bearing the death and diſaſters of our Friends 5 
3. For the beeetting true Magnanimity in us, 4, and Peace and Tran- 
quillity ef Mind, . 5, . That ſo weighty a Theory ts not to be handled per- 
fundorily, = To 


SF tain her ſelf withall, there is none of greater 
F> moment, or of cloſer concernment to her, then 

* this of her own Immortality, and Independence 
5 on this Terreſtriall Body, For hereby not onely 
9 the intricacies and perplexities of Providence 
are made more eaſy and ſmooth to her, and ſhe 


I, >I&BO 4 all the Speculations the Soxl of man can enter- 


P "7 


becomes able, by unravelling this clue from end 


toend, to pals and repaſs fate through this Labyrinth, whereia many 
both anxious and careleſs Spirits have loſt themſelves ; but alſo( which 
touches her own intereſt more particularly ) being once raiſed into the 
knowledge and belief of ſo weighty a Concluſion, the may view from this 
Proſpect the moſt certain and moſt compendious way to her own Happi- 
neſs; which is, the bearing a very moderate aftetion to whatever 
tempts her, during the time of this her Pilgrimage, and a carefull prepa- 
ring of her ſelf for her future condition, by ſuch Noble actions and Hes 
roicall qualifications of Mind as ſhall render her moſt welcome to her 
own Countrey, | — 

2, Which Belief and Purpoſeof hers will put her in an utter incapacity 
of either envy ing the life or ſucceſſes of her moſt imbittered Enemres, or 
of over-lamenting the death or misfortunes of her deareſt Friends ; ſhe 
having no Friends bur jnchas are Friends to God and Vertue, and whoſe 
AfﬀiQtions will prove advantages for their future Felicity;and their depar- 
ture hence a paſlage to preſent poſſeſſion thereof. I 

Hh3 | 3; Whete- 
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3, Wher&fore, being fully grounded and rooted in this ſo concerning 
a Perſwaſion, ſheis freed from all poor and abje& thoughts and deſigns ; 
and as little admires him that gers the moſt of this World , be it by In- 
duſtry, Fortune or Policy, as a diſcreet and ſerious man does the ſpoils 
of $ |.66þ-boyes, it being od inconſiderable to him who got the victory 
atCocksor Cob-nut, or whoſe bag returned home the fulleſt ſtuffed 
with Counters or Cherry-ſtones, 

4, She has therefore no emulation, unleſs it be of doing good, and of 
out-ſtripping, if it were poſſible, the nobleſt examples of either the 

reſent or paſt Ages; nor any conteſt, unleſs it be with her ſelf, that ſhe 
9 made no greater Preficiency towards the ſcope ſhe aimes at : and 
aiming at nothing but what is not in the power of men to confer upon . 
her, with courage ſhe ſets upon the main work , and being til] more « 
faithfull to her ſelf, and to that Light chat aſſiſts her, ar laſt caſts the þrſt 
fruits of her future Harveſt, and does more then preſage that great Happi- 
neſs that is accrewing to her, And ſo quit from the troubles and anxieties 
of this preſent world, ates init with Trangquillity and Content, and at laſt 
leaves it with Foy, 

5, The Knowledge therefore and belief of the 1mmortality of the Soul 
being of ſogrand Importance, we are engaged more carefully and pun- 
cally to handle this ſo weighty -a Theory : which will not beper- 
formed by multiplying of words, but by a more frugall uſe of them ; 
letting nothing fall from our pen, but .what makes cloſely to the matter, 
nor omitting any thing materiall for the evincing the truth thereof, 
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CHAP 


1, That the Soule's Immortality & demonſtrable, by the Authors method, 
to all but mere Scepticks. 2, An Illuſtration of his Firſt Axiome, 3. A 
confirmation ana example of the Second. 4, An explication of the 
Third. 5, An explication and proof of the Fourth, 6. A proof of the 
Fifth, 7, of the Sixth, 8, An example of the Seventh, 9, A 
confirmation of the trath of the Eighth. 10, A demonſtration and 
example of the Ninth, 11, Penetrability the immediate Property of _ 
Intorporeall Subſtance, 13, As alſo Jndiſcerpibility, 13. A proof 4 
and illuſtration of the Tenth Axiome. 


7 ND to ſtop all Creep-holes, and leave no place for the ſubter- 
"\ fuges and evafions of confuſed and cavilling ſpirits, I ſhall prefix 
ſorne few Axiomes, of that plainneſs and evidence, that no man 

1n his wits but will be aſhamed to deny them, if he will admit any thing : 
at all ro be true, But as for perfect Scepticiſme, it is a diſeaſe incurable, : 
and athing rather to be pitied or Jaught at, then ſeriouſly oppoſed, For | 
when a man is ſo fugitive and unſetled, that he will not ſtand to the ; 
verdict of his own Faculties, onecan no more faſten any thing upon him, 
then he can write in the water, or tye knots of the wind, Burt for thoſe 


that 


ww 
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that are not in ſuch a ſtrange deſpondency, but char they think they 
know ſomething already and may learn more, I do not doube, but by a 
ſeaſonable recourſe to thefe few Rules, with others I ſhall fer down in 
their due place, that they will be perſwaded, if not forced, to! reckon 
this Truth, of the Immortality of the Soul, amongſt ſuch as muſt needs 
appear undeniable to thoſe that have parts and leifure enough accurately 


ro examine, and throughly to underſtand what I have here written for 


the demonſtration thereof. 
AXIOME I. 


What ever things art in themſelves, they are nothing to ws, but ſo far forth 
as they become known to or Facalties or Cognitive powers, 


2. T His Axiome is plain of it ſelf, at the very firſt propoſa], For as 
+. nothing, for example, can concern the Yiſive taculty, but ſo far 
fotth as it is viſible; {o there is nothing that can challenge any ſtroke 
ro ſo much as a touching, much leſs determining, our Cognitive powers 
in generall, but ſo far forth as it 1s cognoſcible, | 


AXIOME Il. 
Whatſoever is unknown to us, or is known but as merely poſcible, is not to 


move us or determine us any way, or make us undetermined; but we are 
to reſt in the preſent light and plain determination of our owne Faculties, 


3, i Ka is an evident Conſecary from the foregoing Axiome, For 


the Exiſtence of that that is merely poſible is utterly unknown 
to us to be, and therefore is to have no weight agaiaſt any Concluſion, Sce Aniidore, 


unleſs we will condemn our ſelves to eternall Sgepticiſme, As for 
example, If after a man has argued for a God and Providence, from the 
wiſe contrivance in the frame of all the Bodies of Animals upon earth, 
one ſhould reply, That there may. be, for all this, Animals in Saturn, 


Fupiter, or ſome other of the Planets, of very inept fabricks, Horſes, 


ſuppoſe; and other Creatures, with onely one Eye, and one-Eare, (and 


that both on-a fide, the Eye placed alfo where the Eare ſhould be,) and 


with onely three Leggs ; Bulls and Rams with horns on their backs, and 
the like: Such allegations as theſe, according to this Axiome, are to be 
held of no force at all for the enervating the Concluſion, 


AXIOME III, 


All our Faculties have not 4 right of ſuffrage for determining of Truth, bat 
onely Common Notions, Externall Senſe, and evident aud undeniable 
Deadnttions of Reaſos, 


4. BY Common Notions 1 underſtand whatever is Notmatically true, 

that is to ſay, trueat firſt ſight ro all men in their wits, upon 
a clear perception of the Terms, without any further difcourfe or rea- 
Hh 4 ſoning, 
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See Antidote 
Book 1, ch, 4. 


le, 2, 


arguments; and that it were objeted onely, That then the Texth part 


ſoning, ( From Externall Senſe I exclude not Memory, AS't iS 4 faithfull 


| Regiſter thereof.) And by «ndeniable DedutFion of Reaſon, Imean ſuch 


a colle&ion of one Truth from another, that no man can Ciſcover any 
looſeneſs or disjoyntedneſs in the coheſion of the Argument, 


AXIOME IV. 


What is not conſonant to all or ſome of theſe, is mere Fancy, and is of ud 
moment for the evincing of Truth or Falſchood, by either it's Vigour of 
Perplexiveneſs, x 


$F; [[ Say mere Fancy, in Counter-diſtinion to ſuch Repreſentations as; 

although they be not the pure Impreſles of ſome reall Object, yet 
are made by Rationall deduction from them, or from Common Notions, 
or from both, Thoſe Repreſentations that are not framed upon ſuch 
grounds, I call mere Fancies 5 which are of no value at all in determining 
of Truth. For if Yigovr of Fancy will argue a thing true, then all the 
dreams of mad-men muſt goe for Oracles : and it the Perplexiveneſ of 
Imagination may hinder aſſent, we muſt not believe Mathematicall de- 
monſtration, and the 16 Propoſition of the 3* Book of Exclide will be 
confidently concluded to contain a contradiation, 


AXIOME-YV. 


Whatever is clear to any one of theſe Three Faculties, is to be held jn- 
 donbtedly true, the other having nothing to evidence tothe contrary, 


6, (8 elſe a man ſhall not be aſſured of any ſenſible Object that he 
meets with, nor can give firm aſſent to ſuch Truths as theſe, 7+ 


ts impoſcible the ſame thing ſhould be, and not be, at once ; Whatever is, is 


etther finite, or infinite , and the like, 


AXIOME VI 


What is-rejefted by one, none of the other Faculties giving evidence for it, 


ourht to goe for a Falſehood, 


7, 'OL elſea man may let paſs ſuch Impoſſibilities as theſe for Truth, 

or doubt whether they be not true or no, viz, The part is greater 
then the whole , There is ſomething that 13 neither finite nor infinite +, Socra- 
recs /s inviſible z and the like, | 


AXIOME VII. 


What is plainly and manifeſtly concluded, ought to be held undeniable, 
when no difficulties are alledged againſt it, but ſuch as are acknowledged 
to be found in other Concluſions held by all men undeniably trut, 


S, Ad tor example, ſuppoſe one ſhould conclude, That there may be 
Infinite Matter, or ,That there 1s Infinite Space, by very rationall 


of 
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of that X2ſatter would be Infinite ; it being moſt certain Thar there is 
Infinite Duration of ſomething or other in the world, and that the Texth 
part of this Daration is Infinite; it 1s noenervating at all of the former 
Concluſion, it being incumbred with no greater incongruity then is ac- 
knowledged to confiſt wich an undeniable Trurh. 


AXIOME VII. 


The Subje@, or naked Eſſence or Subſtawce of athing, & utterly unconcei- 


 wable to any of our Faculties, 


9, þoR the evidencing of this Truth, there needs nothing more then a 

ſilent appeal to a mans owne Mind , if he .do not find it ſo; and 
that if he take away all Aptitudes, Operations, Properties and Modifications 
from a Swbjed, that his conception thereof vaniſhes into nothing, bur 


into the 1dea of a mere Undiverſificated Subſtance ; ſo that one Subſtance 


is not then diſtinguiſhable from another, but onely from Accidents or 
Modes, to which properly belongs no ſubliſtence. 


AXIOME IX. 


There are ſome Properties, Powers and Operations, immeaiately appertai- 
ning to a thing, of which noreaſons can be given, nor ought to be deman- 
ded, nor the Way or Manner of the coheſion of the Attribute with the 
Subjett can by any means be faxcyed or imagined, 


10, THE evidence of this Axiome appears from the former, For if 

the naked ſubſtance of a Thing be ſo utterly unconceivable , 
therecan be nothing deprehended there tobe a connex1on betwixt it and 
it's firſt Properties, Such is AdFual Diviſubility and Impenetrability in 
Matter, By Afual Diviſibility T underſtand Diſcerpibility, groſs tearing 


or cutting one part from another, Theſe are Immediate Properties of 


Matter , but why they ſhould be there, rather then in any other Subject, 
no man can pretend to give, or with any credit aske, the reaſon.” For 


Immediate Attributes are indemonſtrable, otherwiſe they would not be 


Immediate, 


11, So the Immediate Properties of a Spirit or Immateriall Subſtance 
are Penetrability and Tndiſcerpibility, The neceſſary coheſion of which 
Attributes with the Subject is as little demonſtrable as che former, For 
ſuppoſing that, which I canaot but aſſert, to be evidently true, That there 
1s no Subſtance bat it has in ſome ſort or other the Three dimenſions ; 
This Subſtance, which we call Matter, might as well have been pexetrable 
as impenetrable, and yet have been Subſtance: But now thart it does ſ@ 
certainly and irrefiſtibly keep one part of it ſelf from pexetrative another, 


it is ſo, weknow not why, For there is no neceſſary connexion diſcer- 


nible betwixt Subſtance with three dimenſions, and Imperetrability, For 
what ſome alledge, that it implies a contradiction, that Exrended Sub- 
« Rance 
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ſtance ſhould run one part into another ; for ſo part of the Extexſion, and 
conſequently of the Subſtance, would be loſt; this, I ſay, (1 nearly 
looked into ) is of no force, For the Subſtance is no more loſt 1a this 
cale, then when a ſtring is doubled and redoubled, or a piece of wax re- 
duced from 2 1ong figure to a round: The dimenſion of Longitude 1s in 
ſome part loſt, but without detriment tothe Sbſtance of the wax, In 
like manner when one part of an Extended Subſtance runs into another, 
ſomethins both of Longitade, Latitude and Profundity may be loſt, and 
yet all the Subſtance there ſtill; as well as / ozgtade loſt in the other cafe 
without any loſs of the Subſtance, 

And as what was loſt in Longitude was gotten in Latitude or Profun- 
dity before s lo what is loſt herein all or any two of the dimenſtons, is 
kept ſafe in +ſſential Spiſitude + For fo I will call this azode or Property 
of a Subſlance, that 1s able to receive one part of it ſelf into another,, 
W hich fourth Mode is 3 eaſy and familiar to my Underſtanding, as thar 
of the Three dimenſions to my Senſe or,Phanſy, For I mean nothing elſe 
by Spiſ{tude, but the redoubling or contracting of Subſtance into leſs 
ſpace then it does ſometimes occupy, And Analogous to this is the lying 
of two Subſtances of ſeveral kinds in the ſame place ar once, 

'Yo both thele may be applied the termes of Reduplication and Satu- 
ration : The former, when Eſtence or Subſtance is but once redoubled 
into it {cit or into another z the latter, when ſo oft, that it will not eafily 
admit any thing more, And that more EZxtexſjons then one may be 
commenſurate, at the ſame time, to the ſame Place, is plain, in that Mo- 
tion is coextended with the Subject wherein it is, and both with Space, 
And Motion is not nothing; wherefore two things may be commenſu- 
rate to one Space at once, 

12, Now then #xtended Subſtance (and all Subſtances are extended ) 
being of it (clf indifferent to Pexetrability or Impenetrability , and we 
finding one kind of Subſtance ſo zpezetrable, that one part will not enter 
at all into another, which with as much reaſon we might expe to find fo 
11c{ſtibly united one part with another that nothing in the world could 
diſſever them:(For this 1nd;ſcerpibility has as good a connexion with Sub- 
ſtance as Imperetrability has, they neither falling under the cognoſcence 
ot Reaſon or Demonſtration, bur being mmeadzate Attributes of ſuch a 
Subject. For a man can no more argue from the Extenſton of Subſtance, 
that itis Piſcerpible, then that itis Pexetrable ; there being as good a 
capacity in Extenſion for Penetration as Diſcerption ) 1 conceive, I ſay, 
trom hence we may as eaſily admit that ſome Subſtance may be of it ſelf 
Indiſcerpible, as well as others Impenetrable , and that as there is one 
kind of Subſtance, which of it's own nature is Impenetrable and Diſcer- 
pible, lo there may be another 7ndiſcerpible an! Penetrable, Neither of 

viiCch a man can give any other account of, then- that they havethe Im- 

meclite Properties of ſuch a Subject. 
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AXIOME X. 
| | The diſcovery of ſome Power, Property, or Operation, incompetible to one 


" Subjeft, i an infallible argument of the Exiſtence of ſome other, to 
2 which it muſt be competible, 


19; AS when Pythagoras was ſpoken unto by the River Neſſwus, when Imblich. de 
he paſſed over it, and a Tree by the command of Theſpeſion the OW 

chiet of the Gymnoſophiſts ſaluted Apolloni#s in a diſtinct and articulate Philoſicar le 

voice, but ſmall as a womans ; it is evident, I ſay, That there was ſome- vits Apolion. 

thing there that was neither River nor Tree, to which theſe ſalutations ***: 

muſt be attributed, no Tree nor River having any Faculty of Reaſon nor 


Speech, 


GHAP. LIL 


I, The general Notions of Body and Spirit. 2. That the Notion of Spirit 
i altogether as intelligible as that of Body. 3. Whether there be any 
— Subſtance of a mixt nature, betwixt Body and Spirit. 


I. HE greateſt and grofleſt Obſtacle to the belict of rhe Immorta- 
 lity of the Soul, 1s that confident opinion in ſome, as if the very 
, notion of 4 Spirit were a piece of Non-ſenſe and perfect In- 
congruity in the conception thereof, Wherefore to proceed by degrees 
to Our maine defigne, and to lay our foundation low and ſure, we will in 
the firſt place expoſe to view the genuine notion of 4 Spirit, in the 
generall acception thereof ; and afterwards of ſeverat kinds of Spirits : 
that it may appear to all, how unjuſt that cavill is againſt I»corporeal 
Subſtances, as it they were mere Impoſſbilities and contradiQtious Incon- 
fiſtencies, I will FR Op therefore 4 Spzrrit in generall thus, A ſub/rnce 
penetrable and indiſcerpible. The fitneſs of which Definition will be the 
better underſtood, it we divide Subſtanct in generall into theſe firſt 
kindes, viz, Body and Spirit, and then define Body to be A Subſtance im- 
penetrable and diſcerpible, Whence the contrary kind to-this is fitly 
defined, A Subſtance penetrable and indiſcerpible, 

2, Now Llappeal to any man that can et aſide prejudice, and has the 
free uſe of his Faculties, whether every term in the Definition of a Spirit 
be not as intelligible and congruous to Reaſon, as in thatota Body, For 
the preciſe Notion of Subſtance is the ſame in both, in which, I conceive, 
!s compriſed Extenſion and Adivity either connate or communicated, 
For Matter it ſelf once moved can move other Matter, Andit is as eaſy 
to underftand what Penetrable is as Impenetrable, and what Tadiſcerpible 
as Diſcerpibie ;, and Penetrability and Indiſcerpibility being as immediate 
to Spirit, as Impenetrability and Diſcerpibility to Body, there is as much 
reaſon to be given tor the Attributes of the one as of the other, by 
A xiome 
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Axiome 9, And Subſtance in its preciſe notion including no more of - 


Impenetrability then Indiſcerpibility, we may as well wonder how one 
kind of Subſtance can ſo firmly and irrefiſtibly keep out another Sub- 
ſtance (as Matter, for example, does the parts of Matter )as that the parts 
of another Subſtance hold ſo faſt rogether , that they are by no means 
Diſcerpible, as we have already intimated. And therefore this holding 
ext in one being as difficult a buſineſs to conceive as the holding together 
in the other, this can be no prejudice to the notion of a Spirit, For 


there may be very faſt union where we cannot at all imagine the cauſe 


thereof, as in ſuch Bodies which are exceeding hard, where no man can 
fancy what holds the parts together ſo ſtrongly ; and there being no 
oreater Cifhculty here, then that a man cannot imagine what holds the 
parts of a Spirit together, it will follow by Axiome 7, that the Notion 
of a Spirit 15 not to be excepted againſt as an incongruous notion, but is 
to be admitted for the notion of a thing that may really exiſt, 

3, It may be doubted, whether there may not be Eſſences of a middle 
condition betwixt theſe Corporeal and 1ncorporeal Subſtances we have 
deſcribed, and that of two ſorts, The one Imperetrable and Indiſcerpible, 
the other Penetrable and Diſcerpible, But concerning the firſt, if 1mpe- 
netrability be underſtood in reterence to Matter, it is plain there can be no. 
ſ\uch Eſſence in the world ; and if in reference co its own parts, though 
it may then look like a poſſible 7dea init (elf, yet thereis no footſteps of 
the exiſtence thereof in Nature, the Souls of men and Dzxmons implying 
contraction and dilatation in them. - 

As for the latter, it has no priviledge for any thing more then Matter 
it ſelf has, or ſome Mode of Matter, For it being Diſcerpible, it is plain 
it's union is by F#xtapoſition of parts, and the more peretrable, the leis 
likely to conveigh Senſe and Motion to any diſtance, Beſides the ridi- 
culous ſequel of this ſuppoſition, that will fill the Univerſe with an in- 

finite number of ſhreds and rags of Souls and Spirits , never to be redu- 


_ cedagain to any uſe or order. And laſtly, the proper Notion of a Sub- 


ſtance 7ncorporeal fully counter-diſtinct to a Corporeat Subſtance , nece(- 
ſarily including in it ſo ſtrong and indiſſoluble union of parts, that it is 
utterly Tndifcerpible, whenas yet for all that in this general notion thereof 
neither Sexſe nor Cogitation 15 implied, it is moſt rational to conceive, 
that that Subſtance wherein they are muſt aſſuredly be Tncorporeal in the 
ſtricteſt ſignification, the nature of Cogitation and communion of Senſe 
ws, 4 more perfect degree of union then 1s in mere 1ndiſcerpibility 
of parts, | 

Sur all this Scrupuloſity might have been ſaved ; for I confidently 
promiſe my ſelf, that there are none ſo perverſly given to tergiverſations 
and ſubterfuges, but that they will acknowledge, whereever I can prove 
that there is 4 Subſtance diſtin from Body or Matter, that it isin the 
moſt tull and proper ſenſe Incorporeal, 
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CHAP, IV. 


I, That the Notions of the ſeveral kinds of Immaterial Beings have »o 
Inconſiſtency nor Inconeruity in them, 2. That the Nature of God s as 
intelligible as the Nature of. any Being whatſoever. 3. The true Notion 
of his Ulbiquity, and how inteligible it w, 4. Of the Union of the Di- 
wine Eſſence, 5. of his. Powtr of Creation. 


I, E have ſhewn that the Notion of a Spr:t in general is not at 

V y all incongruous nor impoſſible : And it is as congruous , 

conſiſtent and intelligible in the ſundry kinds thereof ; as 

for example that of God , of Angels, of the Souls of Men and Brutes, 
and of the Aoqpr epeppg io or Seminal Forms of things, 

2. The Notion of God, though the knowledge thereof be much pre- 
judiced by the confoundedneſs and ſtupidity of either ſuperſtitious ot 
profane men, that pleaſe themſelves in their large Rhetorications con- 
cerning the unconceiveableneſs and utter incomprehenſibleneſs of the 
Deity ; the one by way of a devotional exaltation of the tranſcendency 
of his Nature, the other to make the belief ofihis Exiſtence ridiculous, 
and craftily and perverſly to intimate that there is no Godat all, the very 
conception of him being made to appear nothing elſe but a bundle of in- 
conſiſtencies and impoſſibilities: Nevertheleſs I ſhall not at all ſtick to 
afirm, that his Idea or Notion is as eaſy as any Notion elſe whatſoever, 
and that we may knowas much of him as of any thing elſe in the world, 
For the very Eſſence or naked Subſtance of nothing can poſſibly be 
known, by Axiome 8, But for His Attrzbates, they areas conſpicuous as 
the Attributes of any Subject or Subſtarice whatever : From which a man 
may eaſily define Him thus ; God & 4 Spirit Eternal, Infinite in Eſſence 
and Goodneſs, Ommiſcient, Omnipotent, and of himſelf neceſſarily Exiſtent. 

I appeal to any man, ifevery term in this Definition be not ſufficiently 
intelligible, For as for Spirit, that has been already defined and ex- 
plained. By Eternal I underſtand nothing here but Duration without 
end or beginning : by Infinitenef of Eſſence, that his Efſence or Sub- 
ſtance has no bounds, no more then his Duration : by Infinite in Good- 
neſs, ſuch a benign Will in God as is carried out to boundleſs and innu- 
merable. benefactions: by 0mniſciency and Omnipotency , the ability of 

knowing or doing any thing that can be conceived without a plain con- | 
tradition : by Self-exiſtency, that he has his Being from none other : 
and by xeceſſary Exiſtence, that he cannot fail to be, * What terms of any 
Definition are more plain then theſe of this * or what Subje& can be 
more accurately defined then this is? For the naked Subject or Sub- 
ſtance of any thing i;no otherwiſe to be known then thus, And they 
that gape after agy other Speculative knowledge of God then what is 
from his Attributes and Operations, they may have their heads and 
mouths filled with many hot ſcalding fancies and words, .and run mad 
with the boiſterouſneſs of their own Imagination, bur they will never hit 
upon any ſober Truth, 


14.5 3, Thus 
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\ 3, Thus havel delivered a very explicite and intelligible Notiogof « 
the Nature of God, which I might alſo more compendiouſly definey wr 
Eſſence abſolmely Perfe@, in which all the terms of the former Definition 
are comprehended, and mote then I have named, or thought needful to 

name, mbch leſs to inſiſt upon; as his Power of Creation, and his Omn:- 
preſence or Ubiquity, which are neceſfirily included in the 1dea of abſolute 

 Perfeft jon. Thelatter whereof ſome ancient Philoſophers endeavouring 

- to ſet out, have defined God to be 4 Circle whoſe Centre # every where 
and Circumference no where, By which Deſcription certainly nothing 
elſe can be meant, but that the Divine Eſſence is every where preſent with 
all thoſe adorable Attributes of Infinite and abſolutely-Perfeif Goodneff, 
Knowledge and Power, according to that ſenſe in which I have explained 7 
them, Which Hbiquity or Omnipreſence of God is evety whit as intell;- 
gible as the overſpreading of Matfey into all places, 

4. Burt if here any one demand, How the Parts, as I may ſo call them, 
of the Divine Amplitude hold together, that of Matter being ſo diſcer- 
pible, it might be ſufficient to re-mind him of what we have already 
(poken of the general Notion of a Spirst, Bur beſides that, here may be 
alſo a peculiar rational account given thereof, it implying a contradiction, 
that an Eſſence abſolutely Perfet# ſhould be either limited 1n preſence, or 
change place in part or whole , they being both notorious Effects or 
Symproms of Impertection,which is inconſiſtent with the Nature of God, 
And no better nor more cogent: reaſon can be given of any thing, then 
that it implies a contradiction ro be otherwiſe, 

5. That Power alſo of creating thines of nothing, there is a very cloſe 
connexion betwixt it and the Idea of God, or of a Being abſolutely Perfect, 
For this Being would not be what it is conceived to be, if it were deſti- 
tute of the Power of Creation; and therefore this Artribute has no leſs 
coherence with the Subje&, then that it is a contradiction it ſhould nor 
be in it, as was obſerved of the foregoing Attribute of Indiſcerprbility in 
God, But to alledge that a man cannot imagine how God ſhould create 
ſomething of nothing, or how the Divine Eflence holds ſo cloſely and in- 
vincibly together, is co tranſgreſs againſt the 3, 4, and 5. Axtomes, and 
to appeal to a Faculty that has no right to determine the caſe, 


CHAP. VY. 


f. © be Definition belonging to all Finite and Created Spirits, 2, of 
Indiſcerptbility, a Symzbolical repreſentation thereof, 3. An Objefion 
anſwered againſt that repreſentation. 


F; E have done with the Notion of that 7vfinite and Uncreated 
Spirit we uſually call God : we come now to thoſe that are 

| Created and Finite, as the Spirits of Angels, Men and Brutes, 
OS will caſt inthe Seminal Forms alſo, or Archei, as the Chymiſts call 
a pe them, though haply the world ſtands in * no need of them; The Pro- 
perties 


Fas. 
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perties of a Spirit, as it is a Notion common to all theſe, I have already 


enumerated in my Ancidote, Self-motion, Self-penetration, Self-contra- yook i, . a; 
&ion and dilatation, and Indiviſibility, by which I mean 1ndiſcerpibiility - ſ8t.z. 


to which I added Penetrating, Moving and Altering the matter, We may 
therefore define Th kind of Spirit we ſpeak of, to be A ſubſtance In- 
difcerpible, that can move it ſelf, that can penetrate, contratt, and dilate it 


ſelf, and can alſo penetrate, move, and alter the Matter. We will now 


examine every term of this Definition, from whence it ſhall appear, that 
it is as congruous and intelligible, as thoſe Definitions that are made of 
ſuch things as all men without any ſcruple acknowledge to exiſt, | 

2, Ofthe Izdiſcerpibility of a Spirit we have already given rational 


_ grounds to evince it not impoſſible, it being an Immediate Attribute 
thereof. as Impenetrability is of a Body ; and as conceivable or imaginable; 


that one S»bſtanes of its own nature may invincibly hold zts parts together, 
fo that they cannot be diſuniced nor diflevered, as that another may 
keep ont ſo ſtoutly and irreſiſtibly another Subſtance from entring into 
the {ame (pace or place with it ſelf, For this «&/-mwma or Impenetrability 
1s not at all contained in the preciſe conception of a Subſtance 2s Subſtance. 
as I havealready ſignified. 7 

But beſides thar Reaſon may thus eaſily apprehend that it may be ſo, 
I ſhall a lictle gratifie Imagsnation, and it may be Reaſon too, in offering 


the manner how it is ſo, in this kind of Spzrit we now ſpeak of. That 


ancient notion of Light and Intentional ſpecies is fo far from a plain 
impoſſibility, that ir has been heretofore generally , and is ſtill by 
very many perſons, looked upon as a Truth, that is, That Light and 
Colour do ray inſuch fort as they are deſcribed in the Peripatetical Philo- 
ſophie, Now it 1s obſervable in LZzzht, that it is moſt vigorous towards 
its fountain, and fainter by degrees, But we will reduce the matter to oe 
Lucid point, which, according to the acknowledged Principles of Opticks, 
will fill a diſtance of ſpace with its rays of Light : Which rayes may indeed 
be reverberated back towards their Centre by interpofing ſome opake 
body, and ſo this 0rbe of 4;zht contratted ; but, according to the. 4riſto- 
telean Hypotheſis, it was alwayes accounted impoſſible that they thould 
be clipt off, or cut trom this /ucid pozyt, and be kept apart by themſelves: 
* Thoſe whom dry Reaſon will not ſatisfy, may, if they pleaſe, entertain 
their Phanſy with ſuch a Repreſencation as this, which may a little eaſe 
the anx10us importunity of their Mind, when it too eagerly would com- 
prehend the'manner how this Sp:rit we ſpeak of may be ſaid to be 1nd:- 
ſcerpible, For think of any ray of this orbe of light, it does ſufficiently 
ſet = ro the 1ma7ination how Extenſion and Indiſcerpibility may coniiſt 
cogether, fo 
3. But if any object, That the [cid Centre of this Orbe, or the Primary 
Subſtance, a$1* eiſewhere call it, is either d;viſible or abſolutely indivs- 
ſible, and if it bediviſeble, that as concerning that 1nmoſt of a Spirit; this 
Repreſentation is not at all ſerviceable to {er off the nature thereof, by 
ſhewing how the parts there may hold together ſo indiſcerpibly ; but 
if abſolutely indiviſible, that it ſeems to be nothing : To this I anſwer, 
what Scaliger ſomewhere has noted, That what & infinitely great or infi- 
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 nitely ſmall, the Imagination of man i at a loſs to conceive it, Which 
certainly is the ground of the perplexednefs of that Probleme concerning 
Matter, whether it conſiſts of points, or onely of particles diviſtble 
infinitum., | 

" Bat to come more cloſely to the buſineſs ; I ſay that though we ſhould 
acknowledg the Inmoſt Centre of life, or the very Firſt point,as I may ſo 
call it, of the Primary Subſtance ( tor this Primary Subſtance 1$ in ſome 
ſort gradual ) to be purely 1ndiviſible, it does not at all follow, no not 
according to Imagination it ſelf, that it muſt be nothing, For let us 
imagine a perfect Plane, and on this Plane a perfect Globe, we cannot con- 
ceive but this Globe touches the Plane, and that in what we ordinarily 
call a point, elſe the one would not be a Globe, or the other not a Plane. 
Now it is impoſſible that one Body ſhould touch another, and yet touch 
one another in nothing, This inmoſt Centre therefore-of life is ſome- 
thing, and ſomething ſo full of eſſential vigour and virtue, that though 


preſenceand activity, as a ſpark of light illuminates the duskiſh aire, 

W herefore there being no greater perplexity nor ſubtilty in the con- 
ſideration of this Centre of life or Inmoſt of a Spirit, then there is in the 
Atomes of Matter, we may by Axiome 7, rightly conclude, That 1ndiſcer- 
p:b:1ity has nothing inthe notion thereof, but what may well confiſt with 
the poſſibility af the exiſtence of the Subject whereunto it belongs, 
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CHAP, VL 


1, Axiomes that tend to the demonſtrating how the Centre or Firſt point of 
the Primary Subſtance of 4 Spirit ay be Indiſcerpible. 2, Several 
others that demonſtrate how the Secondary Subſtance of a Spirit may be 
Indiſcerpible, 3. An application of theſe Printiples. 4. Of the nnion 
of the Secondary Subſtance conſidered tranſuerſly, 5. That the No- 
tion of a Spirit has leſs difficulty then that of Matter, 6. An Anſwer 
70 an Objettion from the Rational faculty, 7. Anſwers to Objedtions 
ſuggeſted from Fancy, 8. A more compendious ſatisfaction concerning 
the Notion of a Spirit, 


L, ND thus we have fairly well gratified the Fancy of the Curious 
EO: _ concerning the Extenſion and Indiſcerpibility of a Spirit, but 
we ſhall advance yet higher, and demonſtrate the poſlibility of 

this Notion to the ſevereſt Reaſon, out of theſe following Principles. 


AXIOME XI, 


A Globe tonches a Plane in ſomething, thouzh in the leaſt that is concetvable 
tobe reall, 
AXIOME XI. 


The leaſt that ts conceivable is ſolittle , that it cannot be conceived to be 
diſcerpible into leſs, | 
AXIOME 


% 


gradually it diminiſh., yer can fill a certain Sphere of Space with its own | 
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AXIOME XII. 


As little as this is, the repetition of it will amount to conſiderable magzni- 
tudes. 


AStor example, if this Globe be drawn upon a Plane, it conſtitutes a 
Line ; and a Cylinder drawn upon a Plane, or this ſame Lzne deſcri- 
bed by the Globe multiplied into ir ſelf, conſtitutes a ſuperfictes, &C. 


This a man cannot deny, but the more he thinks of it, the more certainly 
true he will find it. 4 


AXIOME XIV. 
Maznitude cannot ariſe out of mere Non-Magnitudes, 


þoR multiply Nothing ten thouſand millions of times into nothing, 
the Product will be ſtill Nothizg, Beſides, if that wherein the Globe 
touches a Plane were more then 7ndiſcerpible, that is, purely Indivifible, 
it 15 manifeſt that a Lize will conſiſt of Points Mathematically fo called, 
that is, purely Indiviſible ; which is the grandeſt abſurdity that can be 
admitted in Philoſophy, and the moſt contradi&ious thing imaginable, 


AXIOME XV. 


The ſame thing by reaſon of its extreme littlenefs may be utterly Indiſcer- 
pible, :hough intellefually Divilible, 


5 His plainly ariſes out of the foregoing Principles : For every Quan- 

tity is 7ntelleFually diviſible; but ſomething Indiſcerpible was afore 
demonſtrated to be * cg and conſequently diviſible, otherwiſe 
Magnitude would conſiſt of Mathematicall points. "Thus have I found 
a poſſibility for the Notion of the Center of a Spirit , which is not a 
Mathematicall point, but Subſtance, in Magnitude ſo little, that it is 
Indiſcerpible; but in virtue ſo great, that it can ſend forth out of it ſelf 
ſo large a Sphere of Secondary Subſtance, as I may lo call it, that it is able 


ro aRuate grand Proportions of Matter,this whole Sphere of life and acti- 


vity being in the mean time utterly 12dzſcerpible. 


2, This I have ſaid, and ſhall now prove it by adding a few more Prin- 


ciples of that evidence, as the moſt rigorous Reaſon ſhall not be able to 
deny them, : 


AXIOME XVI. 


An Emanative Cauſe i the Notion of a thing poſſible, 


D Y an Emanative Cauſe is underſtood ſuch a Cauſe as merely by Being, 
no other activity or cauſality interpoſed, produces an Effect, That 

this is poſſible is manifeſt, it being demonſtrable that there is de fa&o 
ſome ſuch Cauſe in the world ; becauſe ſomething muſt move it (elf. 
Now if there be no Spirit, Matter muſt of neceſſity move it (elf, where 
you cannot imagine any activity or cauſality, but the bare eſſence of the 
12 Matter 


\ 


the Antitiivte, 
<hap.13-Kt-4» g00d reaſon ſuppole ſome former to be the cauſe of that, and ſo ix n- 
finitum. | | 
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"\ « Matter from whence this motion comes, For if you would ſuppoſe ſome 


former motion that might be the cauſe of this, then we might with as 


AXIOME: XVII. 


An Emanative Effect is coexiſtent with the very Subſtance of that which ts 
ſaid to be the Cauſe thereof. 


His muſt needs betrue, becauſe that very Subſtance which is ſaid to 

k he the Cauſe, is the adequate and immediate Cauſe, and wants 

nothing to be adjoyned to its' bare eſſence tor the production of the 

Effect ; and therefore by the ſame reaſon the Effect 1s at any time, it 
mult be at all times, or ſo long as that Subſtance does exiſt, 


AXIOME XVIIL 


No Emanative | fed, that exceeds not the virtues and powers of the Cauſe, 


can be ſaid to be impoſſible to be produced by it. 


& His is ſo plain, that nothing need, be added for either explanation or | 


proof. 


AXIOME XIX. 


There may be a Subſtance of that high Virtue and Excellency, that it may 
produce another Subſtance by Emanative cauſality, provided that Sub- 
ſtance produced be in due graduall proportions inferionr to that which 
cauſes 7 


4 i His1s plain out of the foregoing Principle, -For there is no contra- 
dition nor impoſſibility of a Cauſe producing an Effect leſs noble 
then it ſelf, for thereby weare thebetter aflured that it does not exceed 
the capacity of its own powers : Nor ts there any incongruity, that one 
Subſtance ſhould cauſe ſomething elſe which we may in ſome ſenſe call 
Subſtance, though but Secondary or Emanatory ; acknowledging the Pri- 
mary Subſtance to be the more adequate Object of Divine Creation, but 
the Secondary to be referrible alſo to the Primary or Centrall Subſtance 
by way of cauſall relation. For ſuppoſe God created the Matter with an 
immediate power of moving it ſelf, God indeed is the Prime Cauſe as 
well of the Motion as of the Matter, and yet nevertheleſs the Matter is 
rightly ſaid ?o wove it ſelf, Finally, this Secondary or Emanatory Sub- 


ſtance may be rightly called Subſtance, becaule it is a Subject indued with 


certain powers and activities, and that it does not inhere as an Accident 
in any other Subſtance or Matter, bur could maintain its place, though 
all Matter or what other Subſtance ſoever were removed our of that ſpace 
It 1s extended through, provided its Primary Subſtance be but ſafe. 
3. From theſe tour Principles I have here a:ded, we may have notan 
' Imaginative but rationall apprehenſion of that part of a Spirit which we 
call the Secondary Subſtance thereof. Whoſe Extenſion ariling by gradaall 
Em.nation from the Firſt and Primeſt Eſſence, which we call the Centre 
of the Spirit (which is no impofible ſuppoſition by the 16, 18, and 19, 
| Ax1omes ) 
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Axiomes ) we are led trom hence to a neceſſary acknowledgment of 
perfect Indiſcerpibility of parts, though not intellectuall Indivitibility, by 
Axiome 17. For it impltes a contradiftion that an Emanative effect 
ſhould be Gdisoyned from its original], 

4, Thus haveI demonſtrated how a Spirit, conſidering the lineaments 


_ of it (as I may ſo call them) from the Centre to the Circumterence, is 


utterly indifcerpible. Pur now ifany be ſo curious as toask how the parts 
thereof hold rogether in aline drawa crols to theſe from the Centre, ( for 
Imagination, \t may be, will ſuggeſt they lyeall looſe ;)I anſwer, that the 
conjecture of Imagination 1s here partly true and partly talle, or 1s true or 
talie as the ſhall be interpreted, For if ſhe mean by looſe, actually dif- 
unired, it 1s falſe and ridiculous : bur if only fo diſcerpible, that one part 
may be diſunited trom another, that may not only be true, but, upon 
ſuppolicion the eflentiall rayes are nor fully enough redoubled within, 
plainly neceſſary ; otherwiſe a Spirzt could nor contract one part and 
extend another, which is yet an Hypotheſis neceſlary to be admitted. 
Wherefore this Objetion is ſo far from weakning the poſſibllity of this 
Notion, that it gives occaſion more tully ro declare the exact concinnity 
tiiereot, 

To be brief therefore, a Spzrit from the Centre to the Circumference 
is utterly zndiſcerpible, but in lines croſs to this it 1s cloſely coherenr, 
bur need not be indi{cerpibly z which coheſion may conſiſt in an imme- 
diate union of theſe parts, and tran(verſe penetration and tranſcurſton of 
Secondary Subſtance through this whole Sphere of life which we call a 
Spirit, 

oe need we wonder that fo full an Orbe ſhould fwell out from (o 


ſubtil and ſmall a point as the Certre of this Spirit is fuppoſed. Ei & To » 


CYXW® MX pay £1, Huva put x) mwomnll mou UugMov vmeperq TULVTWY, as Ari- 
ſtotle (peaks of the Mind of man, And belides, it 1s but what is ſeen in 
ſome lort to the very eye in light, how large a ſpheare of Aire a little 
ſpark will illuminate, 

5. This is the pure 1dea of a created Spirit in general, concerning 
which if there be yet any cavil to be made, it can be none other then 
what is perfectly common to it and to Matter, that is, the unimaginable- 
nels of Points and ſmalleſt Particles, and how what is diſcerpible or di- 
viltble can at all hang together : but this not hindering Matter from 
actual exiſtence, there 1s no reaſon that it ſhould any way pretend to the 
interring of the impoſſibility of che exiſtence of a Spzrit, by Axiome 7, 

Bur the moſt lubricous ſuppoſition that we goe upon here, 1s not al- 
to2ether ſo intricate as thoſe difficulties in Matter, For if that be bur 
granted, in which I fiat no abſurdiry , Thar 4 Particle of Matter may be 
{0 little that it 1s utterly uncapable of being made lels, it is plain that 
one and theſime thing, though intellectually diviſible, may yet be really 
indiſcerpible, And indeed it is not only poſſible, bur it ſeems neceſſary 
that this ſhould be true : For though we ſhould acknowledge that Mat- 
ter were dilcerpible in infinitum, yet ſuppoſing 4 Cauſe of Infinite diſtinct 
perception and as Infinite power, ( and God is ſuch ) this Cauſe can re- 
duce this capacity of infinite diſcerpibleneſs of Matter into act. that is to 
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ay, actually and at once diſcerp it or disjoyn it into ſo many particles as 


it is diſcerpible into. From whence it will tollow, that one of theſe par- 


ticles rednced to this.perfe& Parvitude is then utterly indiſcerpible, and 


yer intellectually diviſible, otherwiſe Magnitude would conſiſt of mere 
points, which would imply a contradiction, 

We have theretore plainly demonſtrated by reaſon, that Matter conſiſts 
of parts indiſcerpible z and therefore there being no other Faculty to give 
ſuffrage againſt it, for neither Senſe nor any Common Notion can con- 


tradict it, it remains by Axiome 5. that the Concluſion is true, 


6. What ſome would object from Reaſon, that theſe perfe& Parvi- 


tudes being acknowledged ſtill intellectually Civiſible , muſt ſtill have 


parts into which they are diviſible, and theretore be ſtil] diſcerpible z To 
this it is anſwered, That diviſion into parts does not imply any diſcerpibi- 


lity, becauſe the parts conceived in one of theſe Minims Corporalia (as I 
may ſo call them ) are rather eſſential or formal parts then zntegral, and 
can no more actually be diflevered, then Senſe and Reaſon from the Soul 
ofa man, For it is of the very Eſſence of Matter to be diviſible, bur it is 
not at all included in the eſſence thereof to be drſcerpible ; and therefore 
where diſcerpib1ility fails there is no neceſſity that diviſibility ſhould fail 
allo, See the Preface, Sect. 3. 1. 

7. As for the trouble of ſpurious ſuggeſtions or repreſentations from 
the Phanſy, as if theſe perfec? Parvitudes were Round bodies, and that 
therefore there would be Triangular intervals betwixt, void of Matter ; 
they are of no moment in this caſe, ſhe alwayes repreſenting a Diſcerpzble 
magnitude in ſtead of an 1»diſcerpible one, Wherefore ſhe bringing in a 
falſe evidence, her teſtimony 1s to be rejeted; nay it ſhe could perplex 
the cauſe far worſe, ſhe was not to be heard, by Axiome the 4. 

W herefore Phanſy being unable to exhibite the Object we conſider, in 
its due advantages, for ought we know theſe perfed? Parvitudes may lye 
ſo cloſe together, that they have no intervalls betwixt : nay it ſeems 
neceſſary to be ſo; For if there were any ſuch extervalls, they were 
capable of particles leſs then theſe leaſt of all ; which is a contradiction 
in Reaſon, and a thing utterly impoſſible. 

Bur if we ſhould gratifie Phaxſy ſo far as to admit of theſe 7ntervalls, 
the greateſt abſurdity would be, that we muſt admit an inſenſible Ya- 
caum, which no Faculty will be able ever to confute. Bur it is moſt ra- 
tionall to admit none, and more conſonant to our determination con- 
cerning theſe Mizima Corporalia, as I call them, whoſe largeneſs is to be 
limited to the leaſt real touch of either a Globe ona Plane, or a Cone on 
a Plane, or a Globe on a Globe : it you conceive any real touch leſs then 
another, let that be the meaſure of theſe Minute Realities in Matter, 
From whence it will follow, they muſt touch a whole fide at once, and 
theretore can never leave any empty intervalls. 

Norcan we imagine any Angulofities or Round protuberancies in a 
quantity infinitely little, more then we can in one infinitely great, as I 
have 4]ready declared in my Preface. I muſt confeſs, a mans Reaſon in 
this ſpecutation 15 mounted far beyond his Imagination ; but there being 
worſe 1atricactes in Theories acknowledged conſtantly to be true, it can 


be 
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be no prejudice to the preſent Concluſion, by the 4, and 7. Axiomes, 
8, Thus have we cleared up a full and diſtinct Notion of a Spirit, with 

| ſo unexceptionable accuracy, that no Reaſon can pretend to aſlert it im- 

poſſible nor unintelligible, But if the Theory thereof may ſeem mote 

operoſe and tedious to impatient wits, and the punctnality of the Deſcri- ; 

ption the more hazardous and incredible, as if it were beyond out Facul» -/ 

ties to make ſo preciſe a Concluſion in a Subject ſo obſcure,they may eaſe 

their Underſtanding, by contenting themſelves with what we have ſet 

down Chap. 2, Se&, 11,12, and remember that that Wiſdome and 

Power that created all things, can make them of what nature He pleaſes , 

and that if God will that there ſhall be a Creature that is penetrable and 

zndiſcerpible, that it is as eaſy a thing for him to make one {oof its own 

nature, as one 7mpenetrable and diſcerpible, and indue it with what other 

Properties he pleaſes, according to his own will and purpoſe: which in- 

duments being immediately uniced with the Subject they are in, Reaſon 

can make no further demand how they are there, by the 9. Axiome, 


et —_. 
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C HA ÞP. VII ” 
/ 1, Of the Self-motion of a Spirit, 2, of Self-penetration, 3, of Self- 


contraction and dilatation. 4, The power of penetrating of Matter, 
5. The power of moving, 6, And of altering the Matter, 


I, E have proved the 1ndiſcerpibility of a Spirit as well in Cen- 
| y \ tre as Circumference, as well in the Primary as Secondary 
Subſtance thereof, to be a very conſiſtent and congruous 
Notion. The next Property is Self-metion, which muſt of neceſſity be 
an Attribute of ſomething or other ; 'For by Self-motion I underſtand 
nothing elſe but Self-a&ivity, which muſt appertain to a Subject ative 
of it ſelf, Now what is fimply ative of it felt, can no more ceaſe to be 
ative then to Be; which is a ſign that Matter is not ative of it (elf, 
becauſe it is reducible to Reſt: Which is an Argument not only that 
Self-ativity belongs to 4 Spirit, but that there is ſuch a thing as a Spirit 
in the world, from which a:vzty is communicated to Matter, And indeed 
if Matter as Matter had motion, nothing would hold together z but 
2 Fliats, Adamant, Braſs, Iron, yea this whole Earth would ſuddenly melt 
js into a thinner Subſtance then the ſubtile Aire, or rather it never had beeri 
b condenſated tog@her to this conſiſtency we finde it, But this is to anti- 
, cipate my future purpoſe of proving That there are Sptrits exiſting in the 
2 world : It had been ſufficient here to have aſſerted, That Self-motion or 
LY Self-aFivity is as conceivable to appertain to Spirit as to Body, which is 
plain at firſt fight to any man that appeals to his own Faculties. Nor is 
it at all to be wy at, that any thing ſhould be allowed to ove it 
felf'; becauſe our Adverſaries, that ſay there is nothing but Matrer inthe 
world, muſt of neceſſity ( as I have intimated already ) confeſs thar th# 
p_ Matter moves it ſelf, though it be very incongruous ſo to affirm. 
& 2, The congruity and poſſibility of Self-penetration in a created Spirit 
"6 '5 


—_ 
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is to be conceived, partly from the limitableneſs of the Subject, and 
partly from the foregoing Attributes of 7ndiſcerpib:lity and Self-motion. 
For Self-penetration cannot belong to God, becauſe it is impoſſible any 


thing ſhould belong to him that implies imperfe&ion , and Self-penerra- 


tion cannot be without the leſſening of the preſence of xhat which does 
penetrate it ſelf,. or the implication that ſome parts of that Eſſence are 
not ſo well as they may be z which 1s a contradiRtion in a Being which is 
abſolutely Perfect, From the Attributes bf Indiſcerpibility and Self-motion 
(to which you may adde Penetrability from the general notion of a Spirit ) 
it is plain that ſuch 4 Sperit as we define, having the power of Motion up- 
on the whole extent of its eſſence, may alſo determine this Motion ac- 
cording to the Property of its own nature : and therefore if it determine 
the motion of the exteriour parts inward, they will return inward to- 


wards the Centre ofeſſential power; which they may eaſily doe with- | 


out reſiſtance, the whole Subject being peretrable, and without damage, 
it being alſo z»diſcerpible. | | 

3, From this Self-penetration we do not only eaſily, but neceſſarily, 
underſtand Self-contrad10n and dilatation to ariſe, For this Self-movin 
Subſtance, which we call a Spirit, cannot penetrate it ſelf, bur it rmuit 


needs therewith contract it ſelf; nor reſtore it ſelf again to its former 


ſtate, bur it does thereby dilate it ſelf: ſo that we need not at all inſiſt up- 
on theſe Termes, 

4, That power which 4 Spirit has to penetrate Matter we may eaſily 
underſtand if we conſider 4 Spzrit only as a Subſtance, whole immediate 
property is Adivity, For then it 1s not harder to imagine this Active 
Subſtance to pervade this or the other part of Matter, then it is to con- 
ceive the pervading or diſspreaditg of motion it ſelf therein, 

5, The greateſt difficulty is co fancy how this Spirit, being ſo Incor- 
poreal, can beable to move the Matter, though it be init, For it ſeems 
ſo (ubtile, that it will paſs through , leaving no more footſteps of its 
being there, then the Lightening does in the Scabbard, though it may 
haply melt the Sword , becauſe it there findes reſiſtance, But a Spirit 
can find no reſiſtance any where, the cloſeſt Matter being eaſily pene- 
crable and pervious to an ncorporeal Subſtance. The ground of this 
difficulty 1s founded upon the unconceivableneſs of any Uno that can 
be betwixt the Matter, and a Subſtance that can fo eaſily paſ# through 
it, For it we could but once imagine an Union betwixt Matter and 
a Spirit, the a&tivity then of the Spirit would certainly have influence 
av _ either for begetting, or increaſing, or direfing the motion 
thereof, 

But notwithſtanding the Pexetrability and eaſy paſſage of a Spirit 
through Matter, there is yet for all that a capacity of a ſtrong union 
betwixt them, and every whit as conceivable as betwixt the parts of 

Matter themſelves, For what glue or Cement holds the parts of hard 
matter 1n ſtones and metalls together, or, if you will, of what is 
abſolutely hard, that has no pores or particles, but is one continued and 
perfectly homogeneous body, not only to Senſe, but according to 
the exact 1dea of Reaſon? what Cement holds together the parts of 


{uch 
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ſuch a body as this « Certainly nothing but :7m:mediate Union and Reft. 
Now for Union, there is no compariſon betwixt that of Matter with 
Matter, and this of Spirit with Matter, For the firſt is only ſuperficiall ; 
in this latter the very inward parts are united point to point throughout, 


| Nor is there any feare it will not take hold , becauſe it hay a capacity 


of paſſing through, For in this abſolutely ſolid hard 
Body, wha tbe A, in which let us conceive fome 1n- 
ward fuperficies,, ſuppoſe E A C, this fuperficies is ſo 
ſmooth as nothing can be conceived ſmoother: why 
does not therefore the upper E D C flide upon the 
neather part E F C upon the leaſt motion imagitiable, 
eſpecially EF C being ſuppoſed to be held faſt whilſt 
the other is thruſt againſt * This facility therefore of one Body paſſing 
upon another without any ſticking, ſeeming as neceſſary to our Phanſy as 


a Spirit's paſſing through all Bodies without taking hold of them, it is 


plain by Axiome 7, That a firm union of Spiris and Matter is very 
poſſible, though we cannot conceive the manner thereof, 

And as for Reft, it is competible alſo to this conjunction of Matter 
with Spirit, as well as of Matter with Matter, For ſuppoſe the whole 
body A moved with like {wiftneſs in every part, the partsof A then are 
according to that ſenſe of Reſt, by which they would explain the adhe- 
fion of the parts of Matter one with another, truly quieſcent. So. ſay I 
that in the {nou of Matter and Spzris, the parts of the Matter receiving 
from the Spzrit juſt ſuch a velocity of motion as the Sp1r#t exerts, and no 
more, they both reſt in firm 70x one with another. That which comes 
co paſs even then when there is far leſs immediate U#10n then we ſpeak 
of, For if we dobut lay a Book on our Hand, provided our Hand be 
not moved with a ſwifter motion then it communicates to the Book, nor 
the Book be puſhe on faſter then the ſwittneſs of our Hand” the Book 
and our Hand will moſt certainly retain their Union and goe together, 
So naturall and eaſy is it to conceive how a Spirit may move 4 Body 
without any more perplexity or contradiction then is found in the Un7oz 
and Motion of the parts of Matter it ſelf. See the Appendix to my 
Antidote. : 

6. Thelaſt Terme Iput in the Definition of a Spzrit is , the power of 
altering the Matter ; which will neceſſarily follow from its power of 
moving it or diretting its mation, For Alteration is nothing elſe but the 
varying of either the Figures, or poſtures, or the degrees of motion in 
the particles ; all which are nothing elſe but the reſults of Local motion, 
Thus have we cleared the intelligibility and poſſibility of all the Terms 
that helong to the Notion of 4 created Spirit in general , at leaſt of ſuch 
as may be rationally conceived to be the cauſes of any viſible Phenomena 
” the hom We will now deſcend to the defining of the chief Speczes 
thereof, 


Chap, z.{eQ.7, 


and 8. 
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"CHAP YL 


1, Four-main Species of Spirits. 2, How they are to be defined, 3, The 
definition of a Seminal Form ; 4. Of the Soul of a Brate , 5, of the 
' Soul of a Man, 6. The difference betwixt the Soul of an Angel and an 
Humane Soul. 7. The definition of an Angelical Soal, 8, of the. 
Platomical Nots and EvaSes. 9, That Des-Cartes hs Demonſtration 


of the Exiſtence of the Humane Soul does at leaſt conclude the poſſibility 
of a Spirit. 


HANCOAT SG y RRE RA EAAeEe r — 


I, E have enumerated Four kinds of Spirits, viz, The aoqgzt artp- 
ule: or Seminal Forms, the Souls of Brutes, the Humaye 

Soul, and that Soul or Spirit which aituates or informs the 
vehicles of Angels : For I look upon Angels to beas truly a compound 
Being, conſiſting.of Soul and Body, as that ofMen & Brutes, Their Exi- 
ſtence we ſhall not now goe about to prove, for that belongs'to another 
place. My preſent defign' is onely to expound or define the notion of 
theſe things, ſo far forth as is needful for the evincing that they are the 
Ideas or Notions of things which imply no contradiction or impoſſibi- 
lity in their conception 3 which will be very eaſy for us to perform : the 
chief difficulty lying in that more General notion of a Spirit, which we 
have ſo fully explained in the foregoing Chapters, 

2, Now this General notion can be contracted into Kindes, by no 
other Differences then ſuch as may be called peculiar Powers or Proper- 
ties belonging to one Spzrit and excluded from another, by the 8, Axi- 
ome, From whence it will follow, that if we deſcribe theſe ſeveral 
kindes of Spirits by 1mmeaiate and intrinſecal Properties, we have given 
as good Definitions of them as any one can give of any thing in the 
world. 

3. Wewill begin with what is moſt ſimple, the Seminal Forms of 
things which, for the preſent, deciding nothing of their exiſtence, ac- 
cording to their ia poſSrbilis, we define thus; A Seminal Form is 4 
created Spirit organizing auly-prepared Matter into life and vegetation 
proper to this or the other kind of Plant, It is beyond my imagination 
what can be excepted againſt this Deſcriprion, it containing nothing bur 
what is very coherent and intelligible. For in that it isa $pir7f, it can 
move Matter \ntrinſecally, or at leaſt dire the motion thereof: Bur in 
that it is not an Omnpotent Spirit , bur Finite and Created, its power 
may well be reſtrained to duly-prepared Matter both for vital union and 
motion ; He that has made theſe Particular Spirits, varying their Facul- 
ties of Vital union according fo the diverſity of the preparation of Mat- 
ter, and o limiting the whole comprehenſion of them all, that none of 
them may be able to be vitally joyned with any Matter whatever : And 
the ſame firſt Cauſe of all things that gives them a power of uniting with 
& moving of matter duly prepared; may alſo ſet ſuch laws to this motion, 
that when it lights on matter fit for it, it will produce ſuch and ſuch a 
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other properties, as we diſcover in them by our Senſes, 


4. This is the Firſt degree of Particular Life in the world, * if there * gee yok 3; 1 
be any purely of this degree Particular; But now, as Ariſtotle has ſome- ©. 12, & 34. | 


where noted, the Eſſences of things are like Numbers, whoſe Speczes are 
changed by adding or taking away an Unite : adde therefore another 
Intrinſecall power to this of Vegetation, viz, Senſation, and it becomes 
the Soul of a Beaſt, For in truth the bare Subſtance ir ſelf is not to be 
compured inexplicite knowledsg, it being utterly in it ſelf unconceivable, 
and therefore we will onely reckon upon the Powers, A Subjed# therefore 


from whence i both Vegetation and Senſation is the general notion of theSoul 


of a Brute. Which is diſtributed into a number of kindes, the effect of 
every Intrisſ#all power being diſcernible in the conſtant ſhape and pro- 
perties of evety diſtin kind of Brute Creatures. 

5. If we adde to Yezetation and Senſation Reaſon properly ſo called, we 
have then a ſettled notion of the Soul of Man ; which we may more com- 
pleatly deſcribe thus : A created Spirit indued with Senſe and Reaſon, and 
a power of organizing terreſtrial Matter into humane ſhape by wital union 
therewith. 

6. And herein alone, I conceive, does the Sprrit or Soul of an Angel 
(for I take the boldneſs to call that Sox!, whatever it is, that has a 
power of vitally actuating the Matter ). differ. from the Sol of a May, in 
chat the Soul of an Azee/ may vitally aQuate an Aerial or «Ethereal 
Body, but cannot be born into this world in a Terreſtrzal one, 

7. Tomakean end therefore of our Definitions: an Angelical Soul is 
very intelligibly deſcribed thus; A created Spirit indued with Reaſon, Sen- 
ſation, and a power of being vitally united with and atuating of a Body of 
Aire or ether onely, Which power over an Aereal or «/#thereal Body 
is very eaſily to be underſtood out of that gexeral notion of a Spirit in 
the foregoing Chapters. For it being there made good, that union with 
Matter 1s not incompetible to a Spzrit, and conſequently nor moving of 
ie, nor that kind of motion in a Sp7rit which we call Contrattion and Dz- 
latatien ; theſe Powers, if carefully conſidered, will neceſlarily infer the 
poſſibiliry of the Acuation and Union of an Argelical Sonl with an 
Athereal or Atery Body, — SE 

S, The Platonifts write of other Orders of Spirits Or Immaterial $ub- 
ftances, as the Noes and *EyaSs;. But there beins more. Subrilty then 
either uſefulneſs or aſſurance in ſuch like Speculation, I ſhall paſs them 
over at this time; having already, I think, irrefutably made good, Thar 
there is no incongruity nor incompoſſibility compriſed in the Notion of 


_ Spirit or Incorporeal Subſtance, 


9. Bur there is yet another way of inferring the ſame, and it is the 
Argument of Des-Cartes, whereby he would conclude that there is de 
fatoa Subſtance in us diſtin from Matter, viz, our own Mind, For 
every Real Aﬀection or Property being the Moge of ſome Subſtance or 
other, and real Modes being unconceivable without their $»bje&, he in- 
terres that, ſeeing we can doubt whether there be any ſuch thing as Zody 
1n the world (by which doubting we ſeclude Cozitation from Body ) 

| K k chere 


Plant, that is to ſay, it will ſhape the matter into ſuch Figure, Colour and 


there muſt be ſome other Subſtance diſtin& trom the Body, ro which 
Cogitation belongs. G 
Buc I muſt confeſs this Argument will not reach home to Des-Cartes 
= his purpoſe, who would provein Man a Subſtavce diſtin from his Body, 


this of Cogitation may be pretended to be ſuch as is competible as well to 
Subſtance Corporeal as Incorporeal, it may be conceived apart from either, 
though not trom both, And therefore'his Argument does not prove 
T hat that in us which does think or percerve is a Subſtance diſtinct from 
our Body, but onely That there may be ſuch a Subſtance which has the 
power of thinking or perceiving, which yet is not a Body, For it being 
impoſſible that there ſhonld be any real Mode which is in no Subjec, and 
we clearly conceiving Cogitatzion independent for exiſtence on Corporeal 
Subſtance; it is neceſſary, That there may be ſome other Subſtance on 
which it may depend z which muſt needs be a Subſtance 7ncorporeal, 


CHA P.-1X 


I, That it is of no ſmall conſequence to have proved the Poſhbility of the 
Exiſtence of a Spirit. 2. The neceſvity of examining of Mr, Hobbs his 
Reaſons to the contrary. 3, The firſt Excerption out of Mr. Hobbs, 
4. The ſecond Excerption, 5, The third, 6, The fourth. 7. The 
fifth, 8, The ſixth, 9. The ſeventh, 10, The eighth and laſt Ex- 


cerption, 


1, JT Have been, I believe, to admiration curious and follicitous to make 
good, That the Exiſtence of a Spirit or Incorporeal Subſtance 1s 
poſſible. But there is no reaſon any one ſhould wonder that I have 
ſpent ſo much pains to make fo ſmall and inconfiderable a progrefle, as 
to bring the thing onely to 4 bare poſbrbility, For though I may ſeem to 
have gained little to my ſelf, yet I have thereby given a very ſignal over- 
throw to the adverſe party, whoſe ſtrongeſt hold ſeems to be an unſhaken 
confidence, That the very Notion of a Spirit or Subſtance Immaterial is 
a perte&t Incompoſhibility and pure Non- ſenſe, From whence are inſt- 
nuated no better Conſequences then theſe : That it is impoſſible that 
there ſhould be any God, or Sou], or Ange), Good or Bad ;: or any Im- 
- mortality or Lite ro come, Thar there is no Religion, no Piety nor 
Impiety, no Vercue nor Vice, Juſtice nor Injuſtice, but what it plea- 
ſes him that has the longeſt Sword to call ſo, That there is no Freedome 
of Will, nor conſequently any Rational remorſe of Conſcience in any 
Being whatſoever, but that all that is, is nothing but Matter and corporeal 
Moti0u; and that therefore every trace of mans lite is as neceſſary as the 
tracts of Lightning and the fallings of Thunder ; the blind impetws of 
the Matter breaking through or being ſtopt every where, with as certain 
and determinate meceſity as the courſe of a Torrent after mighty ſtorms 
and ſhowers of Rain. 
2, And 
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2. And verily conſidering of what exceeding great conſequence it is 


toroot out this ſullen conceic that ſome have taken up concerning 7ncor- 


poreal Subſtance, 38 if it bore a contradition in the very termes, I think 
I ſhall be wanting to ſo weighty a Cauſe, if I ſhall content my (elf with a 


bare recitation of the Reaſons whereby I prove it poſſible, and not pro- 


duce their Arguments that ſeem moſt able to mainrain the contrary, 
And truly 1 do not remember that I ever met with any one yet that may 
juitly be ſuſpected to be more able to make good this Province then our 
Countreyman Mr, 7/obbs, whoſe inexuperable confidence of the truth of 
the Concluſion may well aſſure any man that duely conſtders the excel- 
lency of his natural Wit and Parts, that he has made choice of the moſt 
:ne Invention can ſearch out for the 


eviction thereof, 

3. And thar I may not incurre the ſuſpicion of miſtaking his Aſertion, 
or of miſrepreſenting the force of his Reaſons, I ſhall here puncually ſer 
them down in the ſame words I find them in his own Writings, that any 
man may judge if I doe him any wrong, The firſt place I ſhall take notice 
of is in his * Leviathan. The word Body in the moſt general acceptation fig- 
nifies that which filleth or occupieth ſome certain room or imagined place 
and dependeth not on the Imagination, but « a real part of that we call the 
Univerſe, For the Univerſe-being the Aggregate f ali Bodies, there i no 


real part thereof that is not alſo Body ; nor any thing properly a Body, 


that s not alſo part of ( that Aggregate of all Bodies ) the Univerſe, 
The ſame alſo, becauſe Bodies are ſubject to change, that « to ſay, to variety 
of appearance to the ſenſe of living Creatures, ts called Subſtance, that zx 
to ſay, [ubjet to varivwus Accidents; as ſometimes to be movea, ſometimes 
to ſtand ſtill, and to ſeem to onr Senſes ſometimes Hot, ſometimes Cold, ſome- 


times of one Colour,;Smell, Taft, or Sonnd. ſometimes of another, And this 


diverſity of ſcemiag, ( produced by the diverſity of the operation of Bodies 
on the Organs of pur Senſe) we attribute to alterations of the Bodies that 
dperate, and call them Accidents of thoſe Bodies. And according to this ac- 
ception of the word, Subſtance and Body ſigxifie the ſame thing ; and there- 
fore Subſtance Incorporeal are words which when they are joyned tozether 
deſtroy one another, as if a man ſhould ſay an.Jacorporeal Body. 

4. Theſecond placeis in his * Phyſicks, But it is here to be obſerved 
that certain Dreams, eſpecially fuch as ſome men have when they are betwixt 
fleeping and waking, and ſuch as happen to thoſe that have no knowledge 
of the nature of Dreams, and are withall ſuperſtitious, were not heretofore 
nor are now accounted Dreams, For the Apparitions men thought they 
ſaw, and the woices they thourht they heard in ſleep, were not believed ts 
be Phantaſmes, but things ſubſiſting of themſelves, and 0bjeits without 
thoſe that Dreamed. For to ſome men, as well ſleeping 4s waking, but eſþe- 
cially to guilty men, and in the night, and in hallowed places, Fear alone, 
helped a little with the ſtories of ſuch Apparitions, hath raiſed in thur 
mindes terrible Phantaſmes, which have been and are ſtill deceitfully re- 
ceived for things really true, under the names of Ghoſts and Incorporeal 
Subſtances. 


5. We w.ll adde a third out of the ſame Book, For ſeeing Ghoſts, ſen- * Par. x. chap} 
| k k 2 ſable 5. Artick 4. 


* Chap. 34 
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ſible ſpecies, a ſhadow, light, colour, ſound, ſpace, &c, appear to us no leſs 
ſleeping then wakine, they cannot be things without 11s, but onely Phan- 
taſmes of the mind that imagines them, 

6. And a fourth our of his Humane Nature. But Spirits ſupernatural 
commonly ſignifie ſome Subſtance without dimenſion, which two words do 
flatly contraditt one another, And Artic, 5. Nor Ithink is that word Incor- 
poreal at all ;n the Bible, but 1t ts ſaid of the Spirit, that it abideth in men, 
ſometimes that it dwelleth in them, ſometimes that it cometh on them, that 
it deſcendeth, and goeth, and cometh, and that Spirits are Angels, that is to 
ſay, Mcſſengers , all which words do imply Locality, and locality is Dimen- 
/ion, and whatſoever hath dimenſion i Body, be it never ſo ſubtile. 

7. The fitth Excerption ſhall be again out of his Leviathan, Ard for 
the Matter or Subſtance of the Inviſible agents ſo fancyed, they could not by 
natural coritation fall upon any other conceit, but that it was the ſame with 
that of the Soul of Man, andthat the Soul of Man was of the ſame Sub- 
ſlance with that which appeareth in a Dream to one that ſleepeth, or in a 
Looking-elaſi to one that us awake : Which, men not knowing that ſuch 
Apparitions are nothing elſe but creatures of the Fancy, think to be real and 
external Subftances, and therefore call them Ghoſls, as the Latines called 
them lmagines and Umbrzx ; and thought them Spirits, that is, thin aerial 


bodies ;, and thoſe inviſible Agents, which they feared, to be like them, 
[ave that they appear aud vaniſh when they pleaſe, But the opinion that + 


ſuch Spirits were Incorporeal or Immaterial could never enter into the 
mind of any man by nature ; becauſe, though men may put together words of 
contrad tory ſignification, as Spirit aud Incorporeal, yet they can never 
have the imagination of any thing anſwering to them. 

We will help out this further from what he alſo writes in his Humane 
Nature, To know that a Spirit i, that u 10 ſay, to have natural evidence 0 
the ſame, it # impoſsible, For all evidence i conception, and all conception 
is imagination, and proceedeth from Senſe ; and Spirits we ſuppoſe to be 
thoſe Subſtances which work not upon the Senſe, and therefore are not con- 
ceptible. 

8, The ſixth, out of Chap, 45, where he writes thus: This nature of 
Sight having never been diſcovered by tbe ancient pretenders to Natural 
tnowledee, much leſs by thoſe that conſider not thinzs ſo remote ( as that 
Kaowledee is ) fromtheir preſent uſe; it was hard for men to conceive 0 
thoſe Images in the Fancy and in the Senſe, otherwiſe then of things really 
without us. Which ſome ( becauſe they vaniſh away they know not whither 
nor how ) will have to be abſolutely Incorporeal, that tis to ſay, Immaterial, 
or Forms without Matter, Colour and Fignre, without any coloured or firu- 
red body, and that they can put on aery bodies, ( as a garment ) to make 
them viſible when they will tg our bodily eyes; and others ſay, are Bodies 


and living Creatures, but made of Aire, or other more ſubtile and ethereal 


matter, which « then, when they will be ſeen, condenſed, But both of then 
agree on one general appellation of them, Dxxmons, As if the dead of whons 
thcy dreamed were not the Inhabitants of their own Brain, but of the Aire, 
or of Heaven or Hell, not Phantaſmes, but Ghoſts ; with juſt as much reaſon 
4s if one ſhould ſay he ſaw his own Ghoſt in a Lookine-zlaſs, or the Ghoſts of 


the 


Book + 


— 
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the ſtars in a River, or call the ordinary Apparition of the Sun of the quan- 
tity of about a foot, the Demon or Ghoſt of that great Sun that enlightneth 
the whole viſible world, | 
is Rs 9, Theſeventh is out of the rext Chapter of the ſame book, Where Linh 
Fy he again taking to task that Fargor, as he calls it, of Abſtrat# Eſſences ay. 46. 


and Subſtantial Formes , writes thus : The world ( I mean not the Earth 
onely, but the Univerſe, that is, the whole maſs of all things that are ) is 
Corporeal , that is to ſay, Body, and hath the Dimenſions of Magnitude, 
namely Lenzth, Breadth and Depth; alſo every part of Body u« likewiſe 
Body, and hath the like dimenſions +. and conſequently every part of the 
Univerſe s Body, and that which is not Boay is no part of the Univerſe * 
And becauſe the Univerſe is all, that which ts no part of it ts nothing, and 
conſequently wo where. 

FT 10, Theeighth and laſt we havea lictle after in the ſame Chapter, 
i, which runs thus ; Being once fallen into this errour of Separated Eſſences, 
they are thereby neceſſarily involved in many other abſurdities that follow it, 
For ſeeing they will have theſe Forms to be real, they arc obliged to aſſion 
them ſome place, But becanſe they hold them TIncorporeal withoat all di- 
menſion of Quantity, and all men know that Place s Dimenſion, and not to 
be filled but by that which i corporeal, they are arivento uphold their credit 
with a diſtinition, that they are not indeed any where Circumlcriptive, but 
Definitive, Which termes, being mere words, and in this occaſion inſizni- 
ficant, paſs onely in Latine , that the vanity of them might be concealed, 
For the Circumſcription of a thing ts nothing elſe but the determination 6 
defining of its place, and ſo both the termes of diſtinfion are the ſame, And 
in particular of the eſſence of a man, which they ſay is his Soul, they affirm 
it tobe all of it in his little finger, and all of it in every other part ( how 
ſmall ſoever ) of his Body, and yet no more Soul in the whole Body then in 
any one of theſe parts, Can any man think that God & ſerved with ſuch 
Abſurdities ? And yet all this is neceſſary to believe to thoſe that will believe 
the exiſtence of an Incorporeal Soul ſeparated from the Boay, 
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CHAP: X; 


1, An An(wer to the firſt Fxcerjtion, 2, To the ſecond. 3, An Anſwer 
to the third, 4. To the fourth Excerption; 5, An Anſwer tothe fifth, 


laſt. 9. Abrief Recapitulation of what has been ſaid hitherto. 


E have ſet down the chiefeſt paſſages in the Writings of Mr, 
Hobbs, that confident Exploder of Immaterial Subſtances 

out of the world. Ic remains now that we examine them, 
and ſee whether the force of his Arguments bears any proportion to 
the firmneſs of his belief, or rather miſ-beliet, concerning theſe things. 
To ſtrip therefore the firſt Excerption of that long Ambagzes of words, 
and to reduce it to a more plain and OO torme of reaſoning, 
KKk 3 the 


ENS 


6, To the ſixth, 7. To the ſeventh, 8, An Anſwer to the erahth and 


f 
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the force of his Argument lies thus : That ſeeing every thing in the Uni- 
verſe s Body (the Univerſe being nothing elſe but an Aggregate of Bodies ) 
Body and Subſtance are but names of one and the ſame thing , it being 
called Body as it fills a place, and Subſtance as it s the Subjett of ſeveral 
Alterations and Accidents, Wherefore Body and Subſtance being all one, 
Incorporeal Subſtance i x0 better ſenſe then an Incorporeal Body, which 
7s 4 contraditFion in the very termes, Burt it is plain to all the world that 
this is not to prove, but to ſuppoſe what is to be proved, That the 
Univerſe is nothing elſe but an Aggregate of Bodies: When he has 
proved that , we will acknowledge the] ſequel; till then, he has proved 
nothing, and therefore this firſt argumentation muſt paſs for nought. 
2. Let us examine the ſtrength of the ſecond, which certainly muſt 
be this, if any at all ; That which has its originall merely from Dreams , 
Fears and Superſtitions Fancies, has no reall exiſtence inthe world: But 
Incorporeal Subſtances have no other Original. The Propoſition is a 
Truth indubitable, but the Aſſumption is as weak as the other is ſtrong ; 
whether you underſtand it of the real Original of theſe Subſtances, or 
of the P:inciples of our knowledge That they are, And be their Origi- 
nal whatit will, it is nothing tous, but fo far torthas it is cognoſcible 
ro us, by Axiome firſt, And therefore when he (ayes, they have no 
other Original then that of our own Phanſy, he muſt be underſtood to 
afhrme that there is no other Principle of the knowledge of their Exi- 
ſtence then that we vainly imagine them to be ; which is groſsly falſe. 
For it 1s not the Dreams and Fears of. Melancholick and Superſti- 
tious perſons, from which Philoſophers and Chriſtians have argued the 
Exiſtence of Spirits and Immaterial Subſtances but from the evidence of 
* Seemy Anii= * Externail Objets of Senſe, that is, the ordinary Phenomena of Nature, 
pr, age in which there 1s diſcoverable ſo protound Wiſdome and Counſell, that 
whole ſecond they could not but conclude that the Order of things in the world was 
Rus from a higher Principle then the blind motions and jumblings of Matter 
and mere Corporeal Beings. 


* See my An1i= To which you may adde what uſually they call * Apparitions, which 
ic me who are ſofar from being merely the Dreams and Fancies of the Supertitious, 
'* that they are acknowledged by ſuch as cannot but be deemed by mot 
men over-Atheiſtica], I mean Pomponatizs and Cardan, nay by YVaninus 
himſelf, though ſo devoted to Atheiſme, that out of a perfeR mad zeale 
to that deſpicable caule he died for it, I omit to name the Operations of 
* Amid. Book the * Soul, which ever appeared to the wiſeſt of all Ages of ſucha 
3, chap.11. tranſcendent condition, that they could not judge them to ſpring from 
{ſo centemptible a Principle as bare Body or Matter, Wherefore to de- 
cline all theſe, and to make repreſentation onely of Dreams and Fancies 
to bethe occaſions of the world's concluling that there are Incorporeal 
Subſtances, ito fancy his Reader a mere fool, and publickly to profeſs 
that he has a mind to impoſe upon him, 
3. The third argumenrartion is this: That which appears to us as well 
ſleeping «s waking, ws nothing without s : But Ghoſts, that is Immaterial 
ubſlances, appear to us as well ſleeping as waking, This is the weakeſt 
Argument that has been yet produced : tor both the Propoſition and 


Aſſumption 
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Aſſumption are falſe, For if the Propoſition were true, the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, Clouds, Rivers, Meadows, Men, Women, and other living crea- 
tures were nothing without us : For all theſe appear to us as well when 
we are ſleeping as waking. But Tncorporeal Subſtances do not appear to 
us as well fleeping as waking, For the Notion of an 1ncorporeal $yb- 
ftance is (0 ſubtile and refined, that it leaving little or no impreffion on 
the Phanſy, its repreſentation is merely ſupported by the free power of 
Reaſon, which ſeldome exerciſes it (elf in ſeep , unleſs upon eaſy imagi- 
nable Phantaſmes. 
4. Theforce of the fourth Argument is. briefly this : Every Subſtance 
1 _ has dimenſions ; but a Spirit has no dimenſions, Here I confidently deny 
the Aſſumption, For it is not the Charadteriſtical! of a Body to have 
dimenſions, but to be Impenetrable, All Subſtance has Dim7exſtons, that 
bf 1s, Length, Breadth, and Depth : but all has not 1mpenetrability, 'See 
my Letters to Monſieur Des-Cartes, beſides what I have here writ in this 
* preſent Treatiſe, *Book $7 <4; 
' 5, In the Excerptions belonging to the fifth place theſe Arguments & 3. 
are compriſed. 1, That we have no principle of knowledge of any Imma- 
terial Being, but ſuch as a Dream or a Looking-Glaſſe furniſbeth us withall. 
2, That the word Spirit or Incorporeal implies a contraaidtion, and cannot 
be conceived tobe ſenſe by a natural Underſlanding, 3, That nothing s 
couceived by the Underſtanding but what comes in at the Senſes, aud there- 
fore Spirits not atting upon the Senſes muſt remain unknown and nncon- 
ceivable, : 
We have already anfvered to the firſt in what we have returned to 
his ſecond Argument in the ſecond Excerption, 
To the ſecond Ianſwer, That Spzrit or Incorporeal implies no con- 
rradiction, there being nothing underſtood thereby but Extended Snb- 
ſtance with Activity and Tndiſcerpibility, leaving out Impenetrability : 
W hich I have above demonſtrated to be the Notion of a thing poſiible, 
and need not repeat what I have already written, 
To the third Tanſwer, That Spirits do act really upon the Senſes, by - 
ating upon Matter that affe&ts the Sexſes ; and ſome of theſe Operati- 
ons being ſuch, that they cannot be rationally attributed to the Matter 
alone, Reaſon by the information of the Sexſes concludes, that there is 
ſome other more noble Principle diſtin from the Matter, And as for 
that part of the Argument that aſſerts that there is nothing in the Un- 
derſtanding but what comes in at the Senſes, I * have, and ſhall againin * Amide, 
its * due place demonſtrate it to be a very groſs Errour, jp anhs 
Bur in the mean time I conclude, that theSubſtance of every thing be- {& NC 
ing utterly unconceivable, by Axiome 8. and it being onely the 1mme- * Book 2 ch.z. 
diate Properties by which 4 man conceives every thing, and the Proper- 9-10-17: 
ties of Penetrability and Indiſcerpibility being as eaſy to conceive, as of 
Diſcerpibility and Impenetrability, and the power of communicating of 
motion to Matter: as eaſy as the Matter's reception of it, and the Union 
of Matter with Spirit, as of Matter with Matter ; it plainly follows, that 
the Notion of a Spzrit is as naturally conceivable as the Notion of a Boay, 
6, In this {ixth Excerprion he is very copious in jearing and making 
4 ridiculons 
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ridiculous the opinion of Ghoſts and Demons , but the ſtrength of his 
Argument, if it have any, is this, viz, If there be any ſnch things a 
Ghoſts or Demons, then they are (according to them that hold this opinion) 
either thoſe Images reflected from water or Looking-glaſſes, cloathing them- 
ſelves in aiery garments,and ſo wandring up & down , or elſe they are living 
Creatures made of nothing but Aire or ſome more ſubtile and «Xthereal 
Matter, One might well be_amazed to obſerve ſuch flighc and vain 
arguing come from ſo grave a Philoſopher, were not a man well aware 
that his peculiar eminency, as himſelf ſomewhere profeſles, lies in Pol;- 
ticks, to which the humours and Bravadoes of Eloquence, eſpecially 
amongſt the ſimple, is a very effectuall and ſerviceable inſtrument, And 
certainly ſuch Rhetorications as this cannot be intended for any but ſuch 
as are of the very weakeſt capacity, 
Thoſe two groundleſs conceits that he would obtrude upon the ſober 
Aflertors of Spirits and Damons belong not to them, but are the genuine 
iflae of his own Brain, For, for the former of them, it is moſt juſtly ad- 


. judged to him, as tne firſt Anthor thereof, it being a Rarity, which 


" neither my ſeltnor (1 dare ſay ) any elſe ever met with out of M* Hobbs 
his Writings, And the latter he does not onely not goe about to con- 
fute here, but makes a ſhew of allowing it, for fear he ſhould ſeem to 
deny Scripture, in Chap, 34, of his Zeviathan, But thoſe that aflert 
the Exiſtence of Sp7rits, will not ſtand to M* Hobbs his choice for defi- 
ning of them, but will make uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment for 
the ſettling of ſo concerning a Notion, 

7, Inthis ſeventh Excerption is contained the ſame Argument that 
was found in the firſt ; but to deal fairly and candidly, I muſt confeſs ic 
iS better back'd then betore. For there he ſuppoſes, bur does not prove, 
the chief ground of his Argument ; but here he offers at a proof of ir, 
couched, as I conceive, in theſe words | and hath the dimenſions of Magni- 
tude, namely Lenzth, Breadth and Depth} tor hence he would infer that 
the whole Univerſe is Corporeal, that is to ſay, every thing in the Uni- 
verſe, becauſe there is nothing but has Length, Breadth and Depth. This 
therefore 1s the very laſt ground his Argument is to be reſolved into, 
But how weak it is I have already intimated, 1t being not Trival Dimen- 
ſion, but Impenetrability, that conſtitutes a Body. . : 

8, This laſt Excerption ſeems more conſiderable then any of the for- 
mer, or all of them put together : but when the force of the Arguments 
therein contained is duly weighed, they will be found of as little efficacy 
to make good the Concluſion as thereſt, The firſt Argument runs thus; 

Whatſoever « real , muſt have ſome place : But Spirits can have noplace, 
Bur this is very eafily anſwered, For it nothing elſe be underſtood by 
Place, but Imaginary Space, Spirits and Bodies may be in the ſame Imaz7- 
ary Space, and ſo the Aſſumption is falſe. But it by Race be meant the 
Concave Superficies of one Body immeaiately environing another Boay, ſo 
that it be conceived to be of the very Formality ofa Place, immediately 
to environ the corporeal Superficies of that Subſtance which is ſaid to be 
placed; then it is impoſſible thar a Spirit ſhould be properly ſaid to be in 
a Place, and {o the Propoſition will be falſe, Wheretore there being theſe 
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two acceptions of Place, that Diſtinion of being there Circumſcriptive 
and Definitive is an allowable DiſtinRion, and the terms. may not ſignify 
one and the ſame thing, But if we will with Mr. Hobbs ( and I know no 
great hurt if we ſhould doe ſo ) confine the Notion of Place to Imaginary 
Space, this diſtinRion of the Schools will be needleſs here, and we may, 
without any more adoe, aſſert, That Spirits are as truly in Place as 
Boaies, 

| His ſecond Argument is drawn from that Scholaſtick Riddle, which 
muſt conteſs ſeems to verge too near to profound Non-ſenſe, That the 
Soul of man is tota 7x toto and tota in qualibet parte corpors, This mad 
Jingle it ſeems has ſo frighted Mr Hobbs ſometime or other, that he 
never ſince could endure to come near the Notion of a Sprit again, not 
ſo much as to conſider whether it were a mere Bug-bear, or ſome real 
Being. Bur if Paſſion had not ſurpriſed his better Faculties, he mighr 
have found a true ſettled meaning thereof, and yet ſecluded theſe wilde 
intricacies that the heedleſs Schools ſeem to have charged it with : For 
the Immediate Properties of a Spirit are very well intelligible without 
theſe Anigmatical flouriſhes, viz, That it is 4 Subſtance Penetrable and 
Indiſcerpible, as I have already ſhewn art large, 

Nor 1s that Scholaſtick Anigme neceſlary to be believed by all thoſe 
that would believe the Exiſtence of an 7ncorporeal Soul; nor dolT be- 
lieve M- Hobbs his interpretation of this Riddle to beſo neceſſary, And 
it had been bur fair play to have been aſlured that the Schools held ſuch 
a perfect contradiction, before he pronounced the belief thereof neceſſary 
co all thoſe that would hold the Soul of Man az Immaterial Subſtance, 
ſeparable from the Body. Iſuppoſe they may mean nothing by ir, bur 
what Plato did by his making the Soul to conſiſt 6x peers 4) apeery 
201%* nor Plato any thing more by that diviſible and indiviſible Sub- 
ſtance, then an Eſſence that is intelleRually diviſible, but really in- 
diſcerpible, 

9, We have now firmly made good, that the Notion of 4 Spzr:t 
implies no contradiction nor incompoſſibility in it ; but is the Notion or 
Idea of a thing that may poſſibly be, Which I have done ſo puncually 
and particularly, that I have cleared every Species of Subſtances Incorpo- 
real from the imputation of either obſcurity or inconſiſtency, And that 
I might not ſeem to take advantage in pleading their caule in the ab- 
ſence of the adverſe party, I have brought in the moſt able Advocate and 
the moſt aſſured that I have hitherto ever met withall ; and dare now 
appeal to any indifferent Judge, whether I have not demonſtrated all his 
Allegations co be weak and inconcluſive, Wherefore having ſo clearly 
evinced the poſſib:lity of the Exiſtence of a Spirir, we ſhall now make a 
ſtep further, and prove That it is not onely a thing poſſ1b/e, but that it is 
really and afFually in Nature, q 
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1. Three erounds to prove the Exiſtence of an Immaterial Subſtance, 
whereof the firſt is fetch'd from the Nature of God, 2. The ſecond from 
the Phxnomenon of Motzon in the World. 3, That the Matter 1s not 

Self-moveable, 4. AY Objection that the Matter may be part Self- 
moved, part not, 5, The firſ Anſwer tothe Objefion. 6, The ſecond 
Anſwer. 7. Other Evaſions anſwered. 8. The laſt Evaſion of all 
anſwered, 9. The Concluſion, That no Matter is Self-moved, but that 
a certain quantity of motion was impreſſed npon it at its firſt Creation 
by God, | 


r; Here be Three main Grounds from whence a man may be 

aſſured of the Exiſtence of Spiritual or Immaterial Subſtance, 

The one is the conſideration of the tranſcendent excellency of 
the Nature of God ; who being, according to the true Idea of him , az 
Eſſence abſolutely Perfeft, cannot poſſibly be Body, and conſequently muſt 
be ſomething Incorporeal : and ſeeing that there 13 no contradiction in 
the Notion of a Spirit in general , nor in any of thoſe kinds of Spirits 
which we have defined, ( where the Notion of God was ſet down 
amongſt thereſt ) and thatin the very Notion of him there is contained 
the reafon of his Exiſtence, as you may lee at large 1n my * Antidote ; 
certainly if we find any thing at all to be, we may ately conclude that He 
is much more, For there is nothing beſides Him of which one can give a 
reaſon why it is, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to be the Author of ic, Where- 
fore though God be neither Yi{ble nor Taxgible, yet his very 1dea repre- | 
ſenting to our Intelle&ual Faculties the neceflary reaſon of his Exiſtence, 
weare, by Axiome 5, ( though we had ho other Argument drawn from 
our Senſes ) confidently to conclude That Heis, 

2, The ſecond ground is the ordinary Phenomena of Nature, the moſt 
general whereof is Motion, Now 1t ſeems to me demonſtrable from 
hence, That there is ſome Being in the World diſtin& from Matter, For 
Matter being of one {imple homogeneal nature, and not diſtinguiſhable 
by ſpecificall differences, as the Schools ſpeak, ic muſt have every where 
the very fame Eflentiall properties; and therefore of it ſelf it muſt all of 
it be either without motion, or elſe be ſelf-moving, and that in ſuch or 
ſuch a tenor, or meaſure of motion; there being no reaſon imaginable, 
why one part of the Matter ſhould move of it (elf leſſe then another ; 
and therefore if there be any ſuch thing, it can onely ariſe from externall 
!mpediment, 

3. Now I ſay, if Matter be utterly devoid of motion in it ſelf, it is plain 
It has its motion from ſome other Subſtance, which is neceffarily a Sub- 
ſtance that is not Matter, that is to ſay, a Subſtance Incorporeal, Burt if it 
be moved of it (elf, in ſuch or ſuch a meaſure, the effe& here being an 2.- 
manative effet,cannot poſſibly tail to be whereever Matter is,by Axiome 
17, eſpecially if there be no external impediment : And there is no im- 
pediment ar all, but that the Terreſtrial parts might ragain an activity 

; very 
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very nigh equal tothe Zthereal, or rather never have loſt it, | For if the 
Planets had but a common Dividend of all the motion which themſelves: 
and the Sunand Stars, and all the Athereal matter poſleſs, ({the matter 
of the Planets being fo little in compariſon of that/of the Sax; Stars and 
ether) the proportion of motion that will fall'due to them would be 
exceeding: much above what they have, For it would be as if four-or five: 
poor men in a very rich and populous City ſhould, by giving up that e- 
ſtate they have, in a levelling way, get equal ſhare with all'the reſt, 
W herefore every Planet could not faile ofmelting it ſelf into little. teſs 
finer Subſtance then the pureſt ether, Bur they not doing fo, itis a 
f1gne they have not that Motion nor Agitation of themſelves, and there- 
fore reſt content with what has extrinſecally accrued to them, be it leſs 
or more, | E 

4. But the pugnacious, to evade the ſtroke of our Dalemma, will 
make any bold ſhift; and though they affront their own Faculties in 
ſaying ſo, yet they will ſay, and muſt ſay, That part of the Mater is 
ſelt-moving, part without motion of it ſelt. 

5. But to this I anſiver, That firſt, this Evaſion of theirs 1s not ſo agree- 
able to Experience ; but, £6 far as either our Senſe or Reaſon can reach, 
there is the ſame Matter every where, For conſider the ſubtileſt parts of 
Matter diſcoverable here below, thoſe which for their Subtilty are in- 
viſible, and for their Activity wonderfull, I mean thoſe particles that 
cauſe that vehement agitation we feel in 7/5»wds : They in time loſe 
their motion, become of a viſible vaporous confiſtency, and turn to 
Clouds, then to Snow or Rain, after haply to Ice it ſelf; but then in 
proceſs of time, firſt melted into Water, then exhaled into Vapours, 
after more fiercely agitated, do become Wind again, And that we may 
not think that this Reciprocation into Mot:on and Reſt belongs onely to 
Terreſtrial particles ; that the Heavens themſelves be of the ſame Matter, 
1s apparent from the Ejections of Comets into our Yortex, and the perpe- 
ruall riſing of thoſe Spots and Scum upon the Face of the Sun. 

6. But ſecondly, to return what 1s ſtill more pungent, This Matter 
that is Self-moved, in the impreſſing of Motion upon other Matter, 
either looſes of its own motion, or retains it ſti]] entire. It the firſt, it 
may be deſpoiled of all its motion : and fo that whoſe immediate nature 
is tO move, ſhall reſt, the entire cauſe of its motion ſtil] remaining, viz, it 
ſelf: which is a plain contradiftion by Axiome 17, It the ſecond, no 
meaner an inconvenience then this will tollow, That the whole world 
had been turned into pure ether by this time, if not 1nto a perfect flame, 
or at leaſt will be in the concluſion, to the utter deſtruction of all corpo- 
real Confiſtencies. For, that theſe Self-moving parts of Matter are of a 
conſiderable copiouſneſs, the event does teſtity, they having melted 
almoſt all the world already into Suns, Stars and ether, nothing re- 
maining but Plaxets and Comets to be diſſolved : Which all pur roge- 
ther ſcarce beare ſo great a proportion to the reſt of the Matter of the 
Univerſe, as an ordinary grain of ſand to. the whole ball of the Earth, 
Wheretore ſo potent a Principle of Motion ſtill adding new motion co 
Matter, and no motion once communicated being loſt, ( for according 
to 
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to the laws of Motion, no Body loſes any more motion then it commu- 
nicates to another ) it plainly follows, that either the World had been 
utterly burnt up ere now, or will beat leaſt inan infinite leſs time then ir 
has exiſted, nay, I may ſay abſolutely, in a very little time,and will never 
return to any frame of things again; which though it poſſibly may be, 
yet none bur a mad-man will aflert, by Axiome 2, And that it has not 
yet been ſince the firſt Epoches of Hiſtory, ſeems a Demonſtration thar 
this ſecond Hypotheſis is falſe, : 

7, Thereis yet another Evaſion or two, which when they are anſwe- 
red there will be no Scruple remaining touching this point, The firſt is, 
That the Matter is all of it homogeneall, of the like nature every where, 
and that itis the common Property of it all to beof it ſelf indifferent to 
Motion or Reſt ; and therefore, that it is no wonder that ſome of it moves, 
and other ſome of it reſts, or moves leſs then other ſome. To which I 
anſwer, That ths Indifferency of the Matter to Motion or Reſt may be 
underſtood two wayes : Either privatzvely, that is to ſay, Thar it has 
not any real or active propenſion to Reff more then to Motion, or vice 
versa, but is merely paſhve and ſuſceptive of what . Motzon or Fixation 
ſome other Agent confers upon it, and keeps that modification exactly 
and perpetually, till again ſome other Agent changeit ; ( in which ſenſe 
I allow the Afſertion to be true, but it makes nothing againſt us, bur for 
us, it plainly implying That there is an 1ncorporeal Subſtance diſtinct 
from the Matter, from whence the Matter both is and muſt be moved, ). 
Or elſe, ths Indifferency 1s to be underſtood poſetiwely , that is to ſay, 
T hat the Matter has areal and ative propenſion as well to Motion as to 
Reſt, ſo that it moveth it ſelf and fixeth it ſelf from its own immediate 
nature. From whence there are but theſe two Abſurdities that follow : 
the firſt, That two abſolutely contrary properties are immediately ſeated 
in one {imple Subject ; then which nothing can ſeem more hatſh and 
unhandſometo our Logical faculties ; unleſs the ſecond, which is, That 
Motion and Reſt being thus the Emanative effects of this one ſimple 
Subject, the Matter will both ove and reſt at once ; or, if they do not 
underſtand by Reſt, Fixation, but a mere abſence of motion, That it will 
both move and not move at once, . For what is immediate to any Subject, 
will not ceaſe to be, the Subject not being deſtroyed, by Axiome 17. 

Nor will they much help themſelves by fancying that Matter neceſſa- 
rily exerting both theſe immediate powers or properties at once of Mog- 
tion and Reſt, moves her ſelf to ſuch a meaſure and no ſwifter. For this 
poſition i; but coincident with the ſecond member of the D:lemma , 
Se, 3. of this Chapter z and therefore the ſame Argument will ſerve 
for both places, 

The other Evaſion is, by ſuppoſing part of the Matter to be Self- mo- 
ving, and part of it Self-reſting, in a poſitive ſenſe, or Self-fixing : 
W hich is particularly directed againſt what we have argued Se&. 6. For 
thus they would ayoid that haſty and univerſal Conflagration there in- 
terred, Bur that this Suppoſition is talſe, is manifeſt from Experience, 
For if there be any ſuch Self-fxing parts of Matter, they are certainly in 
Gold and Lead and ſuch like Meralls ; bur it is plain that they arenor 
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there, For what is Self-fixinz, will immediately be reduced to Reft,, ſo 
ſoon as external violence is taken off, by Axiome 19, Whence it will 
follow, that though theſe Self- fixing. parts of Matter may be carried by 
other Matter while they are made faſt to it, yer left free they 'will fd. 
dainly reſt, they having the immediate cauſe of Fixation in themſelyes, 
Nor can any one diſtruſt that the change will be ſo ſuddain, if he conſider 
how ſuddainly an external force puts Matter upon motion, Burt a Bullet 
of gold or lead put thus upon motion, ſwift or ſlow, does not ſuddainl 


reduce it ſelf to reſt, Whence it plainly appears that this other Evalion 


contradias Experience, and therefore has no force againſt our former 
Arguments. | 

. The utmoſt Evaſion the Wir of man can poſſibly excogitate is 
that Figmeat of a certain Divine Matter diſperſed in the World , which 
ſome conceit the onely Numer thereof, whoſe motions they make not 
neceſſary, but voluntary ; whereby they would decline that exorbitant in- 
convenience mentioned in the ſixth Section of this Chapter, But the 
Mauro to me ſeems very harſh and prodigious for theſe reaſons fol- 
OwW1Ng, 4 

Firſt, they ſeem very abſurd in imagining this to be the Numes of the 
World or God himſelf, it being ſo inconſiſtent with Perſonality and the 
Unity of the Godhead to be made up of an Infinite number of interſper- 
ſed Atoms amidſt the Matter of the World : For this cannot be oxe God 
in any ſenſe; nor a ſingle D:vize Atome an Entire Deity, From whence 
It would follow that there is no God at all. _ 

And then in the ſecond place, They acknowledging this Divine Mat- 
ter to be Matter, acknowledge therewith Imperetrability and Fuxta-po- 
ſition of parts, diverſity alſo of figure, and, where there are no pores at 
all,abſolute Sol:zdity and Hardneſs, Whence it is maniteſt that whatſoever 
Reaſonings are ſtrong againſt Ordinary Matter for making it uncapable 
of Perception and free Aition; from the Nature and 1dea thereof , rhey 
are as ſtrong againſt this, on which they have conterred the title of 
Divine, | 
 Andthirdly and laſtly, That there is no ſuch D:zw2ne Matter interſper- 
ſed amongſt the ſ#btile Matter of the World , that can act freely and 
knowingly, Effeds alſo and Experiments plainly declare, as I have abun- 
dantly noted in my * Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

9, Wherefore it is moſt rational to conclude , That no Matter what- 


* See Soak 2. 
Ch, 2. ſe. 8. 


ſoever of its own Nature has any active Principle of Motion, though it be 


receptive thereof; but that when God created it, he ſuperadded an im- 
preſs of Motion upon ir, ſuch a meaſure and proportion to all of it, which 
remains ſtill much- what the ſame for quantity in the whole, though the 
parts of Matter in their various occuirſion of one to another have not 
alwaies the ſame proportion of it. Nor is there any more neceflity that 
God ſhould reiterate this impreſs of Motion on the Matter created, then 
that he ſhould perpetually create the Matter, Neither does his conſer- 
vation of this quantity of Motion any thing more imply either a repeti- 
tion or an augmentation of it , then the conſervation of the Matter dots 
the ſuperaddition of new Matter an”; ues he need but — 
p erys 
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ſerve the Matter, and the Matter thus conſerved will faithfully retain, 
one part with another, , the whole ſumme of Motion firſt communicated 


to it, ſome ſmall moments excepted, which are not worth 'the men- 


tioning in this place, 
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I, That the Order and Nature of things in the Univerſe argue an Eſlence 
Spiritual or Tncorporeal, 2, The Evaſion of this Argument, 3.' A 
preparation out of Mr Hobbs to anſwer the Evaſion. 4, The firſt An- 
ſwer. 5. The ſecond Anſwer, 6, M; Hobbs hs miſtake, of making 
the Ignorance of Second Cauſes the onely Seed of Religion. 


; vw E have diſcovered out of the ſimple Phenomenon of Motion, 


the neceſſity of the Exiſtence of ſome 1ncorporeal Eſſence 
diſtinit from the Matter - But there is a further aſſurance of 
this Truth, from the conſideration of the Order and admirable Effect of 
this Motion in the world. Suppoſe Matter could move it ſelf, would mere 
Matter, with Self-motion, amount to that admirable wiſe contrivance of 
things which we ſee in the World « Cana blind impetws produce ſuch 
Effects, with that accuracy and conſtancy, thar, the more wiſe a man is, 
the more he will be aſſured That no Wiſdome can adde, take away, or alter 
any thing in the works of Nature , whereby they may be bettered * How 
can that theretore that has not ſo much as Sexſe, ariſe to the Effects of 
the higheſt pitch of Reaſon or Intellef# ? Bug ot this I have ſpoke ſo 
fully and convincingly in the ſecond Book of 'my Antvdote , that it will 
be but a needleſs repetition to proceed any farther on this Subject. 

2, All the Evaſion that 1 can imagine our Adverſaries may uſe here, 
will be this : That Matter is capable of Sexſe, and the fineſt and moſt 
ſubtile of the moſt refined Senſe, and conſequently of Imagination too, 
yea haply of Reaſon and Underſtanding, For Sexſe being nothing elſe, as 
ſome conceir, but a/0tron, or rather Re-atFi0n of a Body preſſed upon by an- 
other Body , it will follow that all the Matter in the World has in ſome 
manner or other the power of Sexſation, 

3. Let us ſee now what this Poſition will amount to. Thoſe that 
make Motionand Senſation thus really the ſame, they muſt of neceſſit 
acknowledge, That no longer Motion, no longer Senſation, ( as M* Hobbs 
has ingenuouſly confeſſed in his * Elements of Plyloſophy :) And that 
every Motion or Re-action muſt be a new Senſation, as well as every cea- 
{ing of Re-actiona ceaiing of Senſation. 

4. Now let us give theſe buſte active pa#tzcles of the Matter that pla 
up and down every where the advantage of Sexſe, and let us ſee if all 
their heads Jaid together can contrive the Anatomical tabrick of any 
Creature that lives, Aſſurecly when all is ſumm'd up that can be ima- 
2ined, they will tall ſhort of their account. For I demand, Has every one 
of thele particles that muſt have an hand in the framing of che Body of 
an Anima), the whole deſign of the work by the impreſs of ſome Phan- 
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taſm upon it , or, as they have ſeveral offices, ſo have they ſeveral parts 
of the deſign? It the firſt, it being moſt certain, even according to their 
opinion whom we oppoſe, that there can be no k»owledge nor perception 

_ in the Matter, but what ariſes out of the Re-a&#ion of one part againſt ano- 
ther, how is it conceivable that any one particle of Matter or many to- 
gether ( there not exiſting yet in Nature any Animal ) can have the 7dea 
impreſſed of that Creature they are to frame? Or if one or ſome few 
particles have the ſenſe of one part of the Animal ( they ſeeming more 
capable ofthis, the parts being far more ſimple then the whole Compa- 
ges and contrivement ) and other ſome few of other parts, how cari they 

_ confer notes by what language or ſpeech can they communicate their 
counſel one'to angther 2 Wherefore that they ſhould mutually ſerve 
one another in ſuch a deſign, is more impoſſible then that ſo many men 
blind and dumb from their nativity ſhould joyn their forces and wits to- 
gether to build a Caſtle, or carve a Statue of ſuch a Creature as none of 
them knew any more of in ſeveral then ſome one of the ſmalleſt parts 
thereof, but not the relation it bore to the whole. 

5. Beſides this, Sexſe being really the ſame with Corporeal Motion, it 
muſt change upon new impreſſes of Motion; ſo that if a particle by 
Senſe were carried in this line, it meeting with a counterbuffe in the way, 
muſt have quite another Impreſs and Senſe, and fo forget what it was 
gong abour, and divert its courſe another way, Nay though it ſcaped 

ree, Senſe being Re-attion, when that which it bears againſt is removed. 
Senſe muſt needs ceaſe, and perte&t Oblivion ſucceed, For it is not with 
theſe particles as with the Spring of a Watch or a bent Croſs-bow, that 
they ſhould for a conſiderable time retain the ſame Re-a&ion , and ſo 
conſequently the ſame Senſe, And laſtly, if they could, it is ſtill nothing 
- to the purpoſe, for let their Senſe be what it will , their motion is 
ba, neceſſary, it being merely corporeal, and therefore the reſult of their 
motion cannot be from any kind of knowledge. For the corporeal 
motion is firſt, and is onely felt, not directed by teeling. And therefore 
whether the Matter have any Senſe or no, what is made out of ir is nothing 
buc what reſalts from the wild jumblings and knockings of one part 
thereof againſt another ; without any purpoſe, counſel or direction. 
Wherefore the ordinary Phenomena of Nature being guided according to 
the moſt Exquiſite Wiſdome imaginable, it is plain that they are not the 
Effects of the mere motion of Matter, but of ſome 1mmaterial Principle, 
by Axiome 10, 
= 6. And therefore the 17norance of Second Cauſes 15 not ſo rightly ſaid 
| to be the Seed of Religion, ( as MF, Hobbs would have it) as of Irreligion 


Re 31h 


T and Atheiſm, For if we did more punctually and particularly ſearch into 

1 their natures, we ſhould clearly diſcern their inſufficiency for ſuch effe&ts 
E as we diſcover to be in the world. But when we have looked ſocloſely 
and carefully into the nature of Corporeal Beings, and can finde no Cau- 
ſality in them proportionable to theſe Effects we ſpeak of, ſtill to implead 

_ our ſelves rather of Ignorance, then the Matter and Corporeal motion of 
Inſufficiency, is to hold an opinionupon humour, and ro tranſgreſs againſt 
our firſt and ſecond Axiomes. 
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CHA P, XIIL 


1, The laſt proof of Incorporeal Subſtances, from Apparitions. 2, The 
firſt Evaſion of the force of ſwch Arguings, 3. An Anſwer to that 
Evaſion. 4. The ſecond Evaſion. 5, The firſt kind of the ſecond 
Evaſion. 6, A deſcription out of Virgil of that Gents that ſuggeſts the 
* dictates of the Epicurean Philoſophy. 7, The more full and refined ſenſs 
of that Philoſophy now-a-dayes. 8. The great efficacy of the Stars 
( which they ſuppoſe to conſiſt of nothing but Motion and Matter ) for 
production of all manyer of Creatures in the world. 


I, HE Third and laſt ground which I would make uſe of, for evin- 
cing the Exiſtence of 1ncorporeal Subſtances, is ſuch extraor- 


dinary Effe&ts as we cannot well imagine any natural , but muſt 


| O 
needs conceive ſome free or ſpontaneous Agent to be the Cauſe thereof, 


whenas yet it is clear that they are from neither Man nor Beaſt, Such 
are ae kings: knockings, opening of doors when they were faſt ſhur, 
ſudden lights in the midſt ofa room floating in the aire, and then paſſing 
and vaniſhing ; nay, ſhapes of Men and ſeyerall ſorts of Brutes, that 
after ſpeech and converſe have ſuddainly diſappeared. Theſe and many 
ſuch like extraordinary Effte@s ( which, if you pleaſe, you may call by one 
oenerall terme of Apparitions ) ſeem to me to be an undeniable Argu- 
ment, that there be ſuch things as Spirits or Incorporeal a a inthe 
world ; and I have demonſtrated the ſequel to be neceſſary in the laſt 
Chapter of the Appendix to my Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm; and in the 
third Book of that Treatiſe have produced ſo many and (o unexceptio- 
nable Stories concerning Apparitions, that I hold it ſuperfluous to adde 
any thing here of that kind, raking far more pleaſure in exerciſing of m 

Reaſon then in regiſtring of Hiſtory, Beſides that I have made ſo carefull 
choice there already, that I cannot hope to cull out any that may prove 
more pertinent or convictive; I having penn'd down none but ſuch as I 
had compared with thoſe ſevere lawes I ſet my elf in the firſt Chapter of 
that third Book, to prevent all tergiverſations & evaſions of gain-ſayers, 

2. Put, partly out of my own obſervation, and partly by information 
from others, Iam well aſlured thereare but two wayes whereby they 
eſcape the force ot ſuch evident Narrations, The firſt is a firm perſwaſion 
that the very Notion of a Spirit or Immaterial Subſtauce is an Impoſdi- 
bility or Contradidion in the very termes. And therefore ſuch ſtories 
implying that which they are confident is 772poſ;ble, the Narration at 
the very firſt hearing muſt needs be judged to be falſe; and therefore 
they think it more reaſonable to conclude all thoſe that profeſs they 
have ſeen ſuch or ſuch things to be -mad-men or cheats, then to give 
credit to what implies a Contradittion. 

3. But this Evaſion I havequite taken away, by ſoclearly demonſtra- 
ting that the Noton of 4 Spirit implies no more contradidion then the 
Notion of Matter; and that its Attributes are as conceivable as the 
Attributes of Matter : fo that I hope this creep-hole is ſtopt for ever. 
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C HAP. XIII. The Immortality of the Soul. 


4, The ſecond Evaſion is not properly an Evaſion of the truth of 
theſe ſtories concerning Apparitions, but of our deduction therefrom, 
For they willingly admit of theſe Apparitions and Prodigies recorded in 
Hiſtory, but they deny that they are any Arguments of a cruly Spiritual 
and Incorporeal Subſtance diſtin from the Matter thus changed into this 
or that ſhape, that can walk and ſpeak, &c. but that they are ſpecial 
Effects of the influence of the Heavenly Bodies upon this region of 
Generation and Corruption, 

5. And thele that anſwer thus are of two ſorts. The one have great 
Affinity with Ariſtotle and Avenroes, who look not upon the Heavenly 
Bodies as mere Corporeal Subſtances, but as actuared with Intelligencies, 
which are Eſſences ſeparate and Immaterial, But this Suppoſition hurts 
not us at all in our preſent deſign; they granting that which I am 
arguing for, viz, 4 Subſtance Incorporeal, The uſe of this perverſe Hypo- 


theſis is only to ſhuffle off all Arguments that are drawn from Apparitions, 


to prove that the Souls of men ſubſiſt after death, or that there are any 
ſuch things as Demons or Genzi of a nature permanent and immortal, 
But I look upon this Suppoſition as confutable enough, were it worth 
the while to encounter it, 1 

T hat of the Sadducees is far more firm, they ſuppoſing their aapperat 
to be nothing elſe but the efficacy of the preſence of God altering Matter 
into this or the other Apparition or Manifeſtation ; as if there were but 
one Soul in all chings, and God were that Soul variouſly working in the 
Matter, But this I havealready confuted in my Philoſophicall Poems, 
and ſhall again in this preſent Treatiſe, | 

6. Theother 7nfluexciaries hold the ſame power of the Heavens as 
theſe 3 though they do not ſuppoſe ſo higha Principle in them, yet they 
think it ſufficient for the ſalving of all Sublunary Phenomena, as well or- 
dinary as extraordinary, Truly it 1s a very venerable Secret, and not to 
be uttered or communicated bur by ſome old Sz/enzs lying in his obſcure 
Grot or Cave, nor that neither but upon due circumſtances, and in a 


Boo 4. cha16, 


right humour, when one may find him with his veins (well'd out wich 


wine, and his Garland faln off from his head through his heedle(s droufi- 


neſs: Thenif ſome young Chroms and Mnaſylus, eſpecially aſſiſted by a 


fair and forward e&gle, that by way of a love-trolick will leave the 


tracts of her fingers in the blood of Mulberies on the temples and fore- 
head of this aged Satyre, while he ſleeps dog-fleep, and will not ſeem to 
ſee, for fear he forfeit the pleaſure of his feeling ; then, I ſay, it theſe 
young lads importune him enough, he will again fing that old ſong of 
the Epicurean Philoſophy in an higher ſtrain then ever, which I profeſs I 
ſhould abhor to recite, were it not to confute; it is ſo monſtrous and 
impious, But becauſe no ſore can be cured that is concealed, I muſt bring 
this Hypotheſis into view alſo, which the Poet has briefly compriſed in 
this ſummary, 

Namque canebat, uti magnum per inane coatia 

Semina terrarumque animaque mariſque fuiſſent, 

Et liquidi ſimul ignis ;, ut his exordia primis 

omni, CF ipſe tener munai concreverit orb, 
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The Immortality of the Soul. Boox I. 


7. The fuller and more refined ſenfe whereof now-a-daies is this ; 
"That Matter and Motion are the Principles of all things whatſoever z and 


that by Motion ſome Atomes or particles are more ſubtile then others , 
and of more nimbleneſs and activity, T hat: motion of one Body againſt 
another does every where neceſſarily produce Senſe, Senſe being nothing 


elſe but the Re-a&ion of parts of the Matter, That the ſubtiler the 


Matter is, the Senſe is more ſubtile. That the ſubtileft Matter of all is 
that which conſtitutes the Su» and Stars, from whence they muſt needs 
have the pureſt and ſ»btileſt Senſe, That what has the moſt perte& 


Senſe, has the moſt pertet Imagination and Memory, becauſe Memory and 


Imarination are but the ſame with Sexſe in reality, the latter being bur 
certain Modes of the former, That what has the perfedteſt Imarination, 
has the higheft Reaſon and Providence ; Providence and Zealdh being 
nothing elſe but an exacter train of Phantaſines, Senſations or Imagina- 
tions. Wherefore the $4z and the Stars are the moſt Intelletual Beings 
in the world, andin them is that Knowledge , Counſel and Wiſdome by 
which all Sublunary things are framed and governed, 

$. Theſe by their ſeveral impreſles and impregnations have filled the 
whole Earth with vital Motion, raiſing innumerable ſorts of Flowers, 
Herbs and Trees out of the ground. Thee have alſo generated the ſeve- 
ral Kinds of living Creatures. Theſe have filled the Seas with Fiſhes, 
the Fields with Beaſts, and the Aire with Fowles ; the Terreſtrial mar- 
ter being as eaſily formed into the living ſhapes of theſe ſeveral Animals 
by the powerful impreſs of the Imagination of the Sun and Stars, as the 
Embryo in the womb is marked by the ſtrong fancy of his Mother that 
bears him, And therefore theſe Celeſtial powers being able to frame 1i- 


ving ſhapes of Earthly matter by the impreſs of their Imagination, it will 


| be more ealy for them to change the vaporous Aire into like cransf1ou- 


rations, 

So that admitting all theſe Stories of Apparitions to be true that are 
recorded in Writers, it is no Argument of the Exiſtence of any 1ncorpo- 
real Principle in the world, For the piercing Fore-fight of theſe glorious 
Bodies, the Sx and Stars, is able to raiſe what Apparitions or Prodjgjes 
they pleaſe, to uſher in the Brths or fore-fignify the Deaths of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons that appear in the world ; of which * Pompopatins 
himſelf does acknowledge that there are many true examples both in 


Greek and Latine Hiſtory. This is the deepeſt Secret that old Silenus 


could ever fing to enſnare the ears of deceivable Youth, And it is in- 
deed Perrlov Kwnezor, inthe very worſt ſenſe, Horrendum myſterium, a 
very dreadful and dangerous Myſtery, ſaving that there is no {mall hope 
that it may aot prove true. Let us therefore now examine it, 
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Cnae. XIV. The Immortality of the Soul. 


CHAP. XIV. 


I, That the Splendor of the Celeſtial Bodies proves no Fore-ſieht nor Sove- 

 raienty that they have over ws, 2, That the Stars can have no know- 
ledge of us, Mathematically demonſtrated, 3. The ſame Conclaſion a- 
gain demonſtrated more familiarly, 4. That the Stars cannot commu- 
nicate Thoughts, neither with the Sun nor with one another, 5, That 
the Sun has no knowledge of our affairs. 6, Principles laid down for 
the inferring that Concluſion, 7, A demonſtration that he cannot ſee 
#5, 8, That he can have no other kind of knowledge of us, nor of the 
frame of any Animal on Earth, 9, That though the Sun had the know- 
ledge of the right frame of an Animal, he could not tranſmit it into Ter- 
reſtrial matter, 10, An Anſwer to that Inſtance of the Signature of the 
Feetus. 11,12, Further Anſwers thereto, 13. A ſhort Increpation of 
the confident Exploders of Incorporeal Subſtance ot of the world. 


I, Hat the Lzeht is a very glorious thing , and the luſtre of the 
Stars very lovely to look upon, and that the Body of the Su» 

is ſo full of ſplendour and Majeſty, that without flattery we 

may profeſs our ſelves conſtrained to look afide, as not being able to 
bear the brightneſs of his aſpe&; all this muſt be acknowledged for 
Truth : but that theſe are as ſo many Zyes of Heaven to watch over the 
Earth,ſo many kind and careful Spe&Fators & Intermealers alſo in humane 
affairs,as that phanſiful Chymiſt * Paracelſus conceits, who writeth that 
not onely Princes and Nobles, or men of great and ſingular worth, but 
even almoſt every one, near his death has ſome prognoſtick fign or 0- 


ther ( as knockings in the houſe, the dances of dead men, and thelike ) 


from theſe compaſſonate Fore-ſeers of his approaching Fate ; this I 
muſt confeſs I am not ſo paganly Superſtirious as to believe one ſyllable 
of; but think it may be demonſtrated to be a mere fancy, eſpecially up- 
on this preſent Hypotheſis, That the Su» and Stars have no immaterial 
Being refiding in them, but are mere Matter conſiſting of the ſubtileſt 
Particles and moſt vehemently agitated, For then we cannot bur be aſfu- 
red that there is nothing in them more Divine then what is ſeen in other 
things that ſhine in the Tack: ſuppoſe rotten wood , glo-worms, or the 
flame ofa ruſh-candle, 

2. This at leaſt we will demonſtrate, That let the S#x and Stars have 
what knowledge they will of other things, they have juſt none at all of 
us, nor of our affiirs; which will quite take away this laſt Evaſion, 
T hat the Stars can have no knowledge of us is exceeding evident; For 
whenas the Magnys 0rb# of the Earth is but as a Point compared with the 
diſtance thereof to a fixed Star, that is to ſay , whenas that Angle which 
we may imagine to be drawn from a Star, and to be ſubtended by the 
Diameter of the Magnus Orbs, is to Senſeno Angleat all, but as amere 
Line z how little then is the Earth ic ſelf? and how utterly inviſible to 
any Star, whenas her Diameter is above 1100, times leſs then that of 


her Magnus Orbs ? From whence it is clear that it is perfe&ly impol- 
TX fible 
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ſible that the Stars, though they were endued with fight, could ſo much 
a5 ſee the Earth it (elf, ( much leſs the inhabitants thereof) to be SpeFa- 
tors and Intermedlers in their affaires for good or evil; and there being 
no higher Principle to inſpire them with the knowledge of theſe things, 
it is evident that they remain utterly ignorant of them, 

3. Or if this Demonſtration ( though undeniably true 1n it ſelf) be 
not ſo intelligible to every one, we may adde what is more ealy and fami- 
liar, viz. That the Stars being lucid Bodies, and thoſe of the firſt magni- 
tude near an hundred times bigger then the Earth, and yer appearing ſo 
ſmall things to us, hence any one may collect, that the opake Earth will 
either be quite inviſible to the Stars, or elſe at leaſt appear ſo little, that it 
will be impoſſible that they ſhould ſee any diſtin Countries, much leſs 
Cities, Houſes, or Inhabitants. « 

4, Wherefore we have plainly ſwept away this numerous Company 
of the celeſtial Senators from having any thing to doe to conſult abour, 
or any way to overſee the affairs of Mankind ; and therefore let them 
ſeem to wink and twinkle as cogitabundly as they will, we may reſt in 
aſſurance that they have no plot concerning us, either for good orevill, 
a having no knowledge of us. Nor it they had, could they communicate _ 
their thoughts to that great deemed Soveraign of the world, the Sus ; 
they being ever as inviſible to him, as they are to us inthe day-time, For 
it is nothing bur his light that hinders: us from. ſeeing ſo feeble Objects, 
and this hinderance cenſiſteth in nothing elſe but this, That that motion 
which by his Rayes is cauſed in the Organ is ſo fierce and violent, that 
the gentle vibration of the light of the Stars cannot maſter it, nor indeed 
bear any conſiderable proportion to it : What then can it do in reference 
to the very Body of the Suz himſelf, the matter whereof has the moſt 
furious motion of any thing in the world © 

5. There is nothing now thereforeleft , but the Sz alone, that can 
poſſibly be conceived to have any knowledge of, or any ſuperintendency 
over our terreſtrial affairs, And how uncapable ne is alſo of this office, 
I hold it no difficult thing to demonſtrate. Whence it will plainly ap- 
pear, that thoſe Apparitions that are ſeen, whether in the Aireor on 
Earth ( which are rightly looked upon as an Argument of Providence 
and Exiſtence of ſome 7zcorporeal Efſence in the world ) cannot be attri- 


buted to the power and previſion of the Sz, ſuppoſing him purely 
corporeal. 


6, For it is a thing agreed upon by all ſides, That mere Matter has 
no connate Ideas 1n it of ſuch things as we ſee in the world ; but that 
upon Re-ation of one part moved by another ariſes a kind of Sexſe, or 
Perception, Which opinion as it 1s moſt rational in it ſelf to conceive 
( ſuppoſing Matter has any ſenſe in it ar all) ſo it is moſt conſonant to 
experience, we ſeeing plainly that Sexſe is ever cauſed by ſome out- 
ward corporeal motion upon our Organs, which are alſo corporeal, For 
that Light is from a corporeal motion, is plain from the reflexion of the 
rayes thereof; and-no Sound is heard but from the motion of the Aire or 
ſome other intermediate Body ; no Voice but there is firſt a-moving of 
che Tongue ; no Muſick but there muſt either be the blowing of wind, 


or , 
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or the ſtriking upon ſtrings, or ſomething Analogicat to theſe; and ſoin 
the ather Senſes. (T2 : 

W herefore if there benothing but Z04y in the world, it is evident that 
Senſe ariſes merely from the motzon of one part of Matter againſt another, 
and that Moties is ever firſt, and Perception follows, and that therefore 
Perception mult neceſlarily follow the laws of Motrom, and that no Pey- 
cipient can have any thing more to conceive then what is conveighed 
by Corporeal motion, Now from theſe Principles it will be eaſy to prove 
thar, though we ſhould acknowledge a power of Perception inthe Su7, 
yet 1t will not amount to any ability of his being either a Spe&#ator or 
Governor of our affairs here on Earth, 

7. According to the Computation of Afranomers , even of thoſe 
that ſpeak more modeſtly, the Sx is bigger then the Earth abovean 
hundred and fifty times, But how little he appears to us every eyeis 
able to judge, How little then muſt the Earth appear to him * If he ſee 
her at all, he will be ſo far from being able to take notice of any Perſons 
or Families, that he cannot have any diſtin& diſcerning of Streets, nor 
Cities, na not of Fields, nor Countries; but whole Regions, though of 
very great Extent, will vaniſh here, as Alcibiades his Patrimony in that 
Map of the world Socrates ſhewed him, to repreſs the pride of the young 
Heire, The Earth muſt appear conſederably leſs to him then the Moon 
does to us, becauſe the Su» appears to us leſs then the Meg, It were 
eaſy to demonſtrate thar her diſcs would appear tothe Sx near thirty, 
nay ſixty times leſs then the Moon does to us, according to Lansberging 
his computation, Pn ! 

Now conſider how little we can diſcern in that broader Object of 
ſight, che Moon, when ſhe is the nigheſt, notwithſtanding we be placed 
in the dark , under the ſhadow of the Zarth, whereby our fight is more 
paſſive and impreſhible, How little then muſt the fiery eye of that Cy- 
clops the Suz, which is all Flame and Light , diſcern in this leſſer Ob- 
ject the Earth, his vigour and motion being ſo vehemently ſtrong and 
unyielding « What effect it will have upon him , we may in ſome ſort 
judge by our ſelves : For though our Organ be but moved or agitated 
with the reflexion of his Rayes, we hardly ſee the Moozx when lhe is 
above the Horizon by day : What impreſs then can our Zarth, aleſs 
Object to him then the 3/007 is to us, make upon the Sun, whoſe Body 
is ſo furiouſly hot, that he 1s as boiling Fire, ifa man may ſo ſpeak, and 
the Spots about him are, as it were, the ſcum of this fuming Caul- 
dron ? 

Befides that our Atmoſþbere 1s ſo thick a covering over us at that 
diſtance, that there can be the appearance of nothing but a white miſt 
enveloping all and ſhining like a bright cloud ; in which the rayes of 
the S2xz will be ſoloſt, that they can never return any diſtin& repre- 

ſentation of things unto him. Wherefore it is as evident to Reaſon that 
he cannot fee us, as it is to Senſe that we ſee him, and therefore he 
can be no Overſeer nor Tntermedler in our actions. 

8. But perhaps you will reply That though the $#x cannot ſee the 
Earth , yet he may have a Senſe and Perception in himſelf ( tor he isa 
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fine plittering thing, and ſome ſtrange matter muſt be preſumed of him) 


that may amount to a wonderful large ſphere of Underſtanding , Fore- 
knowledze and Power. But this is a mere fancyful ſurmiſe, and ſuch as 
cannot be made good by any of our Faculties : Nay the quite contrary 
is demonſtrable by ſuch Principles as are already agreed upon. For there 
are nOconnate Ideas in the Matter, and therefore out of the collifion and 
agitation of theſe Solar particles, we cannot rationally expect any other 
effe& inthe Sur, then ſuch as we experiment in the percuſſion of our 
own eyes, out of which ordinarily follows the ſenſe of a contuſed lighe 
or flame. If the $4» therefore has any ſenſe of himſelf, it muſt beonly 
the perception of a very vigorous Light or Fire, which being ſtill one 
and the ſame repreſentation, it is a queſtion whether he has a ſenſe of 
it or no, any more then we have of our bones, which we perceive not 
by reaſon of our accuſtomary and uninterrupted ſenſe of them, as 
Mr Hobbs ingeniouſly conjectures in a like ſuppoſition, 

But if you will ſay that there is a perception of the jagging or juſtling, 
or of whatever touch or rubbing of one Solar particle againſt another, 
the body of the S#z being ſo exceeding liquid, and conſequently the 
particles thereof never reſting , but playing and moving this way and 
that way ; yet they hitting and fridging ſo tortuitouſly one againſt ano- 
ther, the perceptions that ariſe from hence muſt be ſo various and for- 
ruicous, ſo quick and ſhort, ſo inconſiſtent, flitting and unpermanent, 


' that if any man were in ſuch a condition as the Sx neceſſarily 1s, accor- 


ding to this Hypotheſis, he would both be, and appear to all the world 
to be, ſtark mad ; he would be fo off and on, and ſo unſettled, and doe, 
and think, and ſpeak all things with ſuch ungovernable rathneſs and 
temerity, - 0 

In brief, that the S$## by this cumultuous agitation of his fiery Atoms 
ſhould hit upon any rational contrivance or right 1dea of any of theſe 
living Creatures we ſee here on Earth, is utterly as hard to conceive, as 


that the Terreſtrial particles themſelves ſhould juſtle rogether into 


ſuch contrivances and tormes, which is that which I have * already ſufh- 
ciently confuted, ” 

9, Andif the Sz could light on any ſuch true frame or forme of any 
Animal, or the due rudiments or contrivance thereof, it 15 yet unconcei- 
vable how he ſhould conveigh itinto this Region of Generation here on 


- Earth, partly by reaſon of the Earth's Diſtance and Inviſibleneſs, and 


partly becauſe the deepeſt Principle of all being but mere Motion, with- 
out any ſuperior power to govern it, this 1magination of the Sux working 
on the Earth can be but a fimple Re&ilinear impreſs, which can never 
ariſe to ſuch an inward folid organization of parts'in living Creatures, 
nor hold together theſe SpedFres or Apparitions inthe Aire, in any more 
certain form then the ſmoak of chimnies or the fume of Tobacco. 

Io, Noris that Inſtance of the power of the Mother's fancy on the 
Fetu; in the womb, any more then a mere flouriſh; for the diſparity is 
ſo great , that the Argument proves juſt nothing : For whereas the 
Mother has an Explicite 74ea of the Fets and every part thereof, the 
San and Stars have no diſtin 1dea at all of the parts of the Earth; nay 
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_ Idareſay that what we have already intimated will amount to a Demon- 
ſtration, That though they had Sexſe, yet they do not ſo much as know 
whether this Earth we live on be zz rerum Natura or no, 

11, Again, the Mark that is impreſſed on the Fats, the Mother has 
a clear and vivid conceptton of; bur the curious contrivance in the 7dea 
of Animals, I haveſhewn how incompetible it is to the fortuitous juſtling 
of the fiery particles of either Sz or Stars, 


I2, Thirdly, the 1»»preſ on the Fetws is very fimple and ſlight, and 


{eldome ſo curious as the ordinary impreſſes of Seals upon Wax, which 
are but the modifications of the ſurface thereof; bur this ſuppoſed 
Impreſs of the Imagination of the Sun and Stars is more then a ſolid 
Statue, or the moſt curious Automator that ever was invented by the wit 
of man; and therefore impoſſible to proceed from a mere Reilinear 
impreſs upon the ether down to the Earth from the Imazination of the 
$13, no not it he were ſuppoſed to be actuated with an 7nte/lizent Soul, 
ttthe Barth and all the (pace betwixt her and him were devoid thereof, 
Nor do I conceive, though it be an infinitely more ſlight buſineſs, that 


the direction of the Signatnre of the Fe#t#s upon ſuch a part were to be 


performed by the Fancy of the Mother, notwithſtanding the advantage 
of the organization of her body, were not both her ſelfand the Fets 
animated Creatures, 

13. Whergfore we have demonſtrated beyond all Evaſion, from the 
Phenomena of the Univerſe, That of neceſſity there muſt be ſuch a thing 
in the world as 1ncorporeal Subſtance ; let inconfiderable Philoſophaſters 
hoot at it, and deride it as much as their Follies pleaſe, 
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1. An addition of more Axiomes for the demonſtrating that there # a Spi- 
' rit or Immaterial Subſtance 7» Man, 2, The Truth of the firſt of theſe 
Axiomes confirmed from the teſtimony of Mr Hobbs, as well as demon- 
ſtrated in the Preface, 3, 4. That Demonſtration further cleared and 
evinced by anſwering a certain Evaſion, '5. The proof of the ſecond 
Axiome. 6, The proof of the third, 7. The confirmation of the fourth 
from the teſtimony of 1" Hobbs, as alſo from Reaſon, 8, An explica- 
tion and proof of the fifth. 9, A further Proof of the Truth thereof, 


10, An Anſwer to an Evaſion. 11, Another Evaſion anſwered. 12. 4 


further management of thu firſt Anſwer thereto, 13, A ſecond Anſwer. 
14, A third Anſwer, wherein « mainly contained a confirmation of the 


firſt Anſwer to the ſecond Evaſion, 15, The Plainneſs of the ſixth 
Axiome, 16, The proof of the ſeventh, 


Aving cleared the way thus far as to prove That 

; there is no Contradidion nor Inconfiſtency in the 

Notion of a Spirit, but that it may Exiſt in Nature, 

nay that de fai7o there are Incorporeal Subſtances 

really Exiſtent in the world ; we ſhall now drive 

more home to our main deſign, and demonſtrate 

That there u ſuch an Immaterial Subſtance in Man. 

which, from the power it is conceived to havein actuating and guiding 
the Body, is uſually called the Soule. This Truth we ſhall make good firſt 
ina more general way, but not awhit the leſle ſtringent, by evincing 
That ſuch Faculties or Operations as we are conſcious of in our ſelves, are 
utterly incompetible to Matter confidered at large without any particular 
organization, Arid then afterwards we ſhall more puncually conſider 
the Boay of man, and every poſlible fitneſs in the ſtructure thereof that is 


worth 
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worth taking notice of tor the performance of theſe Operatzans we ordina- 
rily find in our ſelves,. And that this may be done more plainly and con- 
vincingly, we will here adde to the numoer of our Axiomes theſe that 


follow... 


AYIOME XX. 


Motion or Re-action of one part of the Matter arainft another, or at leaſt 
due continuance thereof, is really one and the ſame with Senſe and Per- 
ception, zf there be any Senſe or Perception in Matter, 


T HIS Axiome, as it is plain enough of it ſelf ( {ſuppoſing there 
were nothing bur Body in the world ) fo has it the ſuffrage of our 


moſt confident and potent adverſary Mr, Hobes in his * Elements of * Chap. 25. 


Philoſophy, Whoſe judgment T1 make much of 1n ſuch caſes as theſe, 
being perſwaded as well out of Reaſon as Charity, that he ſeeing ſo little 


into the nature of Spirits, that detect is compenſated with an extraordi- - 


nary Quickſightednels in diſcerning of the beſt and moſt warrantable 
wayes of ſalving all Phenomena from the ordinary allowed properties of 
Matter, W heretore I (hall not hold it impertinent to bring in his Teſti- 
mony in things of this nature, my Demonſtrations becoming thereby 
more recommendable to men of his own Concluſions, But my defign 
being not a particular victory over ſuch a ſort of Men, bur an abſolute 
eſtabliſhing of che Truth, I ſhall lay down no Grounds that are merely 
Arenmenta ad hominem ; but ſuch as I am per{waded ( upon this Hypo- 
theſis, Thar there 1s nothi:.9 but Body in the world ) are evident to any 
one that can indifferently judge thereof, And the demonſtration of this 
preſent Axiome I have prefixed in my Preface, Sect.5. 

3. Againſt which I cannot imagine any poſſible Evaſion, unleſs one 
ſhould conceit that a general agitation onely of the particles of the Matter 
will ſuffice to excite them to thinking, and rhat they being thus excited, 
can freely run out to other cogetations and Phantaſmes then what ade- 
quately arife trom the impreſs of 207707. 

But to this may briefly be anſwered, Firſt, That fince trom the A4z7- 
zation and Collifion of theſe particles Sexſe muſt. neevs ariſe ( tor they 
being near upon of the ſame magnitude, they will effeCtually a one 
upon another ) the An:madverſion of thele particles will be ſo taken up 


and fixt upon their ſerſ;ble perceptions, that though they otherwiſe had 


a power of freely thinking, yet they would alwates be neceſſarily detai- 
ned in theſe ſenſible Phantaſines. 

And then, Secondly, All that is perceived, 1s perceived 7 common 
by that which is capable of being the Percipzent, Bur nothing thar is nor 
really che ſame with corporeal motion, or an immediate and adequate 
eftect thereof, can be communicated to the common particles of this or 
that Matter. Hence therefore it is plain that there is not any conzerres of 
Matterthat does run into free cogitations, whether. erofſer Phanraſmes or 
ſecond Notions, for the want of mutual communication of them in one 


Particle to another, as I have more particularly der.onſtrated in its * due * Chap. 6, 
Sect, 452 6, 


place, 
M m Thirdly 
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Thirdly and laſtly, Ic is ſufficiently manifeſt from ſenſe and experience 
that Matter is 4 principle purely paſſive, and no otherwiſe moved or modi- 

fied then as ſome other thing moves and modifies it, but cannot move it 
ſelfatall, Which is moſt demonſtrable to them that contend for Sexſe 
*and Perception init. For if it had any ſuchgPerceptioz, it would by virtue 
of its Self-motion withdraw it ſelf from under the knocks of hammers or 
fury of the fire; or of its own accord approach to ſuch things as are moſt 
agreeable to it and pleaſing, and that without the help of Muſcles, it be- 
ing thus immediately endowed with a Self-moving Power. But the Matter 
being ſo ſtupid as to want this Power, how can it be thought a Subject 
wherein a Power and aRtivity infinitely more divine ſhould reſide, that ts, 
the tree expatiating into Yariety of thouzhts, the exerciſe of Invention, 
Fndeement and Memory, and that in ſuch Objects as are ſuppoſed not to 
be the Impreſles of the Motion of the particles one upon another ? 
Nor would I be thought cunning and fraudulent in naming ſ#ch 
groſs and maſſy Matter as uſes to be ſtruck with Hammers or hewen with 
Axes, and to conclude from thence that no Matter at all, no not the moſt 
ſubtile, does move it ſelf: For Self-motion is as competible to a maſſy 
piece of Matter as the moſt minute particle imaginable z; for Force will 
be to Force as Magnitude to Magnitude ; and therefore the moſt maſſy 
pieces of Matter will move themſelves the moſt ſtrongly and molt irre- 
ſiſtibly, From whence ir appears that the minuteſt particle of any Maſly 
body ſeparate from it has not one jot of advantage toward Self-motion 
thereby, but onely becomes leſs irreſiſtible in its Self-motion, | 
4. Nor can you help your ſelf by recurring to the Figment of a Matter 
* SecBook4. ſpecifically diftinet from what men ordinarily ſpeak of,(which * ſome adorn 
hap. 4. Ke-8. with the title of Divine, as if it were the very ſubſtance of the higheſt 
Godhead: ) For we may eaſily undeceive our ſelves if we do but con- 
template ſome conſiderable quantity of this D:vine Matter, ſuppoſe a 
Globe of ſome few inches Diameter, and perfe&ly ſold, that is, the parts 
thereof immediately united without pores or intervalls; and then confi- 
der hoy it cannot fail of being more hard then the Pig of Lead, or the 
edge of Gold, which I mention in my * Demonſtration of this Axiome, 
and as Opake as any body whatſoever. For hence this Divine Matter | 
will appear to our mind as uncapable of ſpontaneous Motion and of free 
Cogttations and Perceptions unimpreſſed from corporeal motion as the Pig 
of Lead and Wedge of Gold there mentioned , and that therefore this Fig- 
_ ment is but a mere Mockery of words, and as ill put together in this ſenſe, 
as 4 divine Pig of Lead or divine Wedge of Gold would be. 

And what I have ſaid of the whole Globe, there is the ſame reaſon of 
any particle of the ſame nature with itz which will be no morecapable 
of free cogitation, then the particles of that Matter that makes up Gold 
or Lead, For if there be any perception, it muſt be by corporeal Re-attion 
in both, if we impartially attend to the dictates of our own Faculties. 


And let them beas they will, communication of free Perceptions will not 


be tound poſſible in either ; the Divineſt Matter imaginable having no 


other union then Fxta-poſition of pats, as our Adverſaies themſelves 
freely will acknowledge. 


* See Preface 
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To which faithtul'preſages and rational concluſions of our own Mind 
you may finally adde''the fuffrage of Nature in ExpGiments; which do 
clearly aſſure us that there is no ſuch Divine Matter endued with free 
cogitation'and free Agency intermingled or interſperſed in the common 
Matter of the World, as I have plainly ſhown in-my * Antidote. And 
therefore we will conclude that no Matter whatſoever has any perception 
in any other manner or according to afy other laws then what: Mr Hobbs 
has already defined, and my ſelf in this twentieth Axiome have declared, 
if Matter have any perception at all, | 7 | 


AXIOME XXI, 


So far as this continued Re-aQtion reaches, (0 far reaches Senſe or Per- 
ception, and no farther, . I 


5. 8 þ His Axiome is to be underſtood as well of Duration of Time, as 
Extenſion of the Subject, viz, That Sexſe and Perception ſpread 
no further in Matter then Re-adFion does, nor remain any longer then 
this Re-adFton remains, Which Truth is fully evident our of the fore- 
going Axiome, | 
AXIOME XXII 


That diverſity there is of Senſe or Perception does neceſſarily ariſe from the 
diverſity of the Magnitude, Figure, Poſition, Vigour and Direction of 


Motion 27 parts of the Matter, 


6, "THE truth of this is alſo clear from the 20" Axtome, For Per- 

_ reption being really one and the ſame thing with Re-ad7on of 
Matter one part againſt«another, and there being a diverſity of Percept i- 
03, 1t muſt imply alſo a diverſity of modification of Re-ation ; and Re- 
action being nothins but Motion in Matter, it cannot be varied but by 
ſuch variations as are competible to Matter, viz, ſuch as are Magnitude, 
Figure, Poſture, Local Motion, wherein is contained any endeavour to- 
watds it, as alſo the Dire7on of that either full Motion or curb'd 'en- 
deayour, and a Yigour thereof ; which if you run to the loweſt degrees, 
you will at laſt come to Ref, which therefore is ſome way referrible to 
that head, as to Magnitude you are to refer Littleneff, Theſe are the firſt 
concejvables in Matter, and therefore diverſity of Perception muſt of ne- 
cellity ariſe from thele. : 


AXIOME XXII. 


Matter iz all the variety of thoſe Perceptions it is ſenſible of, has none but 
ſuch as are impreſſed by Corporeal Motions, that i to ſay, that are Per- 
ceptions of ſome Ations or modificated TmpreſSions of parts of Matter 
bearing one againſt another. 


7 TO this Truth Mr Hobbs ſets his ſeal with all willingneſs imagi- 
nable, or rather eagerneſs,as alſo his Followers, they ſtoutly con- 

tending that we have not the perception of any thing but the DOns 
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Book 1. ch.6, 


* Cap.8. Artic, 
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of material Obje&s, and of ſenfible words or Marks, which we make to 
Rand for ſuch and&ch Obje&ts. Which certainly would be moſt true if 
there were nothing but Matter in the world z fo that they ſpeak very 
conſomntly to their own Principles : I ſay, rhisis not only crue 1n that 
School, bur alſo rational in ir ſelf, ſuppoſing nothing but Matter in the 
world, and that Perception and Re-adtion is really one, For that Re- 
attion being in Brutes as well as in Men, there muſt not be any difference 
by a perception of quite another kind, but by an external way of com- 
munication of their perceptions. And therefore the diſtinction betwixt 
Aen and Beaſts muſt conſiſt onely in this, that the one can agree in ſome 
common mark , whether Voices or CharaFers, or whatever elſe, to ex- 
preſs their perceptions, but the other cannot ; but the perceptions them- 
ſelves muſt be of one kind in both, they neither of them perceiving any 
thing but corporeal impreſſions , ſuch as they feel by the parts of the 
Matter bearing one agaiaſt another, 


AXIOME XXIV. 


The diſtinit Impreſſion of any conſiderable extent of variegated -Matter 
cannot be received by a mere point of Matter, 


8. DY a mere point of Matter I do not mean a mere Mathematical 

poinr, but a perfec? Parvitude, or the /eaſt Reality of Matter, 
( concerning which I have ſpoke already, ) Which being the leaſt quan- 
tity that 4rſcerpible Matter can conſiſt of, no particle of Matter can ronch 
it leſs then it ſelf. This Parvitude therefore that is (© little thar it has 
properly no integral parts, really Jiſtinguiſhable; how can ic poſhbly be 
a Subje& diſtin&ly receptive of the view, haply, of half an Horizon at 
once ? which ſight is cauſed by real and diſtin motion from real diſtin& 
parts of the Object that is ſeen, But this perfe# Parvitnde being the 
minuteſt quantity that Matter is diviſible into, no more then one real 
line of motion can be directed upon it, the reſt will goe beſide. To 
which you may adde that if this ſo perfed# Parvitude were diſtinly 
perceptive of variegated Objects, it were a miracle if it could not per- 
ceive the particles of the Aire and of the Atmoſphere, the Globwl: of 
light, and ſubtileſt concexture of the parts of Opake bodies, 

9. Again, this Object we ſpeak of may be ſo variegated, I mean with 
ſuch colours, that it may imply a contradiction, that one and the ſame 
particle of Matter ( ſuppoſe ſome very ſmall round one, that ſhall be the 
Cuſpe of the viſual Pyramide or Cone) ſhould receive them all at once ; 
the oppoſite kindes of thoſe colours being uncommunicable to this round 
particle otherwiſe then by contrariety of Motions, or by Reſt and Motion, 
which are as contrary ; as is manifeſt out of that excellent Theoreme 
concerning Colours in Des-Cartes his * Meteors, which if it were poſſible 
to be falſe, yer it is moſt certainly true, that ſeeing Motion is the cauſe of 
Sight, the contrariety of Objects for Colour muſt ariſe out of contrary 
modifications of Motion in this particle we ſpeak of, that immediatly 
communicates the 0bje& to the Sentient : which contrariety of Motions 
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at the ſame time and within the ſame ſurface of the adequate place of a 
Body is utterly incompetible thereto. 


10, Nor is that Evaſion any thing available , That there is not any 


contrariety of real Motion here, but that there is onely endeavour ro 
Motion : For it is plain that Endeavour is as real as Motion it ſelf, and 
as contrary, becauſe it does really affe& the fight, and in a contrary 
manner. Beſides , this Endeavour toward Motion - is Motion it ſelf, 
though of an exceeding ſmall progreſs: But beit as little as it will, it is 
as great a contradiQion, for example, that the Globe A 
ſhould upon the ſame centre, and within the ſame ſuper- 
ficies ( which is its adequate place according to the B C 
meaning of that Notion in Ariſtotle's School ) be turned 


never o little fromC toB, and from B to C; at once, 


as to be turned quite about in that manner. To which you may adde 
that ſome Colours imply the ones Motion, and the others R-/f; but a 
Globe if it reſt in any one part from turning, reſts in all, From whence 
it will follow, Thar it is impoſſible to ſee Red and Black at once, 

I1, This"Subterfuge therefore being thus clearly taken away, they 
ſubſtitute another, viz, Thar the diſtin parts of the Object do not a& 
upon this round particle, which is the Cuſpe of the viſual Pyramide, at 
once, but ſucceſhvely, and (o ſwiftly, that the Object is repreſented ar 
once; as when one {wings about a fire-ſtick very faſt, it ſeems one con- 
tinued circle of fire, But we ſhall find this inſtance very little to the 
purpoſe, if we conſider, that when one ſwings a fire-ſtick in acircle, it 
deſcribes ſuch a circle in the bottome of the Eye, not upon one point 
there, but in a cbnſiderable diſtance ; and that the Optick Nerve, or the 
Spirits therein, are touched ſucceſſively, but left free to a kind of Tremor 
or Vibration as it were, (ſo as it is inthe playing of a Lute) till the motion 
has gone round, and then touches in the ſame place again, ſo quick, that 
it findes it ſtill vigorouſly moved: But there being bur one particle to 
touch upon here, ſome ſuch like inconveniences will recurre as we noted 
in the former caſe, 

12, For as I demonſtrated before, that ſome Colours cannot be com- 
municated at once to one and the ſame round particle'of Matter; fo 
from thence it will follow here, That, ſuch Colours ſucceeding one 
another, the impreſs of the one will take off immediatly the impreſs of 
the other ; from whence we ſhall not be able to ſee ſuch various Colours 
as are diſcernible in a very large Object at once, For unleſs the im- 
Preſlion make ſome conſiderable ſtay upon that which receives it, there 
is no Senſation; inſomuch that a man may wag his finger fo faſt that he 


can ſcarce ſee it: andif ir do make a due ſtay, ſuppoſe a large Object 


checkered with the moſt oppoſite Colours, it were impoſſible that we 
ſhould ſee that checker-work at once in ſo largea compaſs as we do, bur 
we ſhall onely ſee it by parts, the parts vaniſhing and coming again ia a 
competent (wiftneſs, bur yery diſcernible, 

13. Again; Itwe could poſſibly imagine the viciſ;tudes of the im- 
preſſes, from the diſtin& parts of the Baſis of the viſual Cone to the 
point of it, which we will ſuppoſe to be a very ſmall elob»lxs, ſuch as 
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Des-Cartes his ſecond Element conſiſts of , it being thus ſucceſfively 
thruſt againſt, things muſt then be as TI have repreſented them in the ad- 
joining figure, where C A is theObjet, GH < 
the Sentient Matter, and I the Globalaus , which 

will be born from E dire&ly toward F, where | 
there will bereceived ſuch a colour in the. lea 
Reality of the Sentient Matter in F , but from A 
it will be born towards B, and with a very ſhort 
rowling touch in another Realzty, or it may be 
more diſtantly from F, and impreſs ſuch a colour 
from A upon B, or thereabour, and ſo from C 
upon D : ſo that hereby alſo it is manifeſt that no 
one perfec# Parvituae receives the whole Object 
ZEA, 

14, Laſtly, this quick viciſſitude of impulſe or 
impreſſion would contaminate all the Colours , 
and make the whole Obje& as it were of one con- - , 
founded colour, asa man may eaſily perceivein a £ 


painted Wheel : For what is 1t but a quick coming on of one colour upon 
the ſame part of the Optick nerve upon which another was, immediately 
that makes the whole Wheel ſeem of one blended colour 2 Bur not ro 
impoſe upon any one, this inſtance of the Wheel has a peculiar advantage 
above this preſent Suppoſition for making all ſeem one confounded 
colour, becauſe the colours of the 7/heel come not onely upon one and 
the ſame part of the Nerve, but in one and the ſame line from the 
Object; ſo that in this regard the inſtance is leſs accommodate, But it 
is ſhreudly probable, that fluid perceptive Matter will not fail to find the 
colours tinctured from one another in ſome meaſure in the whole Object 
here alſo, eſpecially if it be nigh and very ſmall, by reaſon of the inſtabi- 
lity of that particle that is ſucceſſively plaied upon from all parts thereof. 
Bur at leaſt this inſtance of the Wheel is an unexceptionable confirma- 
tion of our firſt Demonſtration of the weakneſs of the ſecond Evaſion, 
from the neceſſity of a conſiderable ſtay upon the percipient Matter, and 
that Senſation cannot be but with ſome leiſurely continnance of this or 
that Motion before it be wiped out. We might adde alſo that there 
ought tobe a due permanency of the Obje& that preſſes againſt the 
Organ, though no ew impreſſion ſuddenly ſucceeded to wipe out the 
former, as one may experiment in ſwiftly ſwinging about a painted Buller 
in a ſtring, which will ſtill more fully confirm what we aime ar, But this 
1s more then enough for the making good of this 24. Axiome ; whoſe 


evidence is fo clear of it felt, that I believe thereare very few but will be 
convinced of it at the firſt ſight, 
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AXIOME XXV. 


Whatever impreſ6i0n or parts of any impreſſion are not received by thi per- 
fect Parvitude or Real point of Matter, are #ot at all perceived by it. 


15, THis is ſo exceeding plain of it ſelf, that it wants neither explica- 
Lon nor proof, 


AXIOME XXVI. 


Whatever Senſe or Motion there i now in Matter , it is 4 neceſſary im- 
preſsion from ſome other part of Matter , and does neceſſarily continue 
till ſome part or other of Matter has juſtled it ont. 


16,T Hat what AMot:0s there is in any part of Matter is neceſſarily there, 

_ and there continues till ſome other part of Matter change or 
diminiſh its Xotzon, 15 plain from the laws of Motion ſet down by Des- 
Cartes in his * Principta Philoſophis, And that there is the ſame Rea- 
ſon of Serſe or Perception ( ſuppoſing there is nothing but Matter in the 
world ) is plain from Axiome 20, that makes Motzon and Senſe or Perce= 
pt:on really the ſame, 
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CHAP, Ib 


I.That if Matter be capable of Senſe, Inanimate things are ſotos : And of 
Mr Hobbs his wavering in that point, 2, An Enumeration of ſeveral 
Faculties in us that Matter & utterly uncapable of. 3, That Matter in 
no kind of Temperature is capable of Senſe, 4. That no one point of 
Matter can be the Common Senſorium. 5. Nor a multitude of ſuch 
Points receiving ſingly the entire image of the Objetf, 6. Nor yet re- 
ceiving part part, and the whole the whole, 7. That Memory & in- 
competible to Matter. 8, That the Matter « uncapable of the notes 
of ſome circumſtances of the Objet# which we remembred, 9, That 


Matter canz9t be the Seat of ſecond Notions, 10, M" Hobbs hs Eva 


fron of the foregoing Demonſtration clearly confuted, 11, That the 
Freedome of our Will evinces that there is a Subſtance in us diſtint# from 
atter, 12, That M' Hobbs therefore acknowledges all our ations 


neceſſary. 


E have now made our addition of ſuch Axiomes as are moſt 
uſeful for our preſent purpoſe, Let us therefore, according 
to the order we propounded, before we conlider the fabrick 

and organization of the Body, lee if ſuch Operations as we find in our ſelves 

be competible to Matter looked upon in a more gexeral manner, That 

Matter from its own nature is uncapable of Senſe, plainly appears from 

Axiome 20, and 21. For Motion and Sexſe being really one and the ſame 

thing, it will neceſlarily follow, that whereever there is Motion, eſpecially 

M m 4 any 
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any conſiderable duration thereof, there muſt be Sexſe and Perception : 
W hich is contrary to what we find in a Catochxs, and experience daily 1n 
dead Carkaſſes; in both which, though there be Re-adon, yet there is 
no Senſe, 

In brief, if any Matter have Senſe,it will follow that upon Re-a&10n all 

ſhall have the like, and that a Bell while it is ringing , and a Bow while 
it is bent,and every Jack-in-a-box that School-boyes play with, while it is 
eld in by the cover preſſing againſt ir, ſhall be living Animals, or Sen- 
ſitive Creatures. A thing fo fooliſh and frivolous, that the mere recital 
of the opinion may well be thought confuration enough with the ſober. 

And indeed Mr, Hobbs himſelf, though he reſolve Senſe merely into 

eee histlements Re-action of Matter, yet is aſhamed of theſe odd conſequences thereof, 
of Pril.jopkz, and is very loth to be. reckoned in the company of thoſe Philoſophers, 
516/208 ( though, as he ſaies, learned men) who have maintained That a Boates 
are endued with Senſe, and yet he can hardly abſtain from ſaying that they 
are; onely he is more ſhie of allowing them Memory, which yer they will 
have whether he will or no, it he give them Sexſe, As for Example, in 
the ringing of a Bel], from every ſtroke there continues a tremor in the 
Bell, which decaying, muſt ( according to * his Philolophie ) be Imagz- 
nation, and referring to the ſtroke paſt muſt be Memory ; and if a ſtroke 
overtake it within the compaſs of this Memory, what hinders but Diſ- 
crimination or Fudement may tollow Bur che Concluſion is conſonant 
enough to this abſurd Principle, That there « nothing but Matter in the 
Univerſe, and that it ts capable of perception. 
2, But we will not content our ſelves onely with the diſcovery of this 
-one ugly inconvenience of this bold aſſertion, but ſhall further endeavour 
to ſhew that the Hypotheſis is falſe, and that Matter is utterly uncapable of 
ſuch operations as we find in our ſelves, and that therefore there is Some- 
thing in us Immater1al or Incorporeal, For we find in our ſelves, that one 
and the ſame thing both heares, and ſees, and taſts, and, tobe ſhort, per- 
ceives all the variety of Objects thac Nature manifeſts unto us, W here- 
fore Senſe being nothing but the impreſs of corporeal motion from Ob- 
jects without, that part of Matter which muſt be the common Senſorium, 
mult of necefſity receive all that diverſity of impulſions from Objects, ic 
*muit likewiſe Imagine, Remember, Reaſon, and be the fountain of Spoxra- 
neous Motion, aSalſothe Seat of what the Greeks call the av aumtzaney 
or liberty of yyill : Which ſuppoſition we ſhall finde involyed in unex- 
tricable difficulties. 

3, For firſt, wecannotconceive of any Portion of Matter but it is either 
Hard or Soft, As for that which is Hard, all men leave it out as utterly 
unlike to be endued with ſuch Cognitive faculties as we are conſcious to 

our {e]ves of, That which is Soft will prove either opake, pelucid, or 
lucid, If opake, it cannot ſee, the exterior ſuperficies being a bar to the 
ward part, lt pellucid, as Aire and Water, then indeed it will admit in- 
wardly theſe Particles and that Motion which are the conyeighers of the 
Senſe, anddiſtintion of Colours ; and Sound alſo will penetrate, Burt 
tlits Matter being heterogeneall, that is to lay, conſiſting of parts of a dif- 
f-rent nature and office, the Aire, (uppoſe, being proper for Sound, and 


thoſe 
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thoſe: Ronnd particles which Cartefizs deſcribes for Colour and Light , 
the perception of theſe ObjeQts will be differently lodged : but there is 
ſome one thing inus that perceives both. Laſtly, if /acad, there would be 
much-what the ſame inconvenience that there is in the opake, for its own 
fierineſs would fend off the gentle couch of external impreſſes , or if ic 
be ſo mild and thin thatir is in ſome meaſure diaphanows, the inconveni- 
ences will again recurre that were found in the pellncid, 
And in brief, any /iquid Matter has ſuch variety of particles in it, that 
if the Whole, as it muſt, (being the common Senſorinm) be affected 
with any impreſs from without, the parts thereof muſt be variouſly 
affected, fo that no Object will ſeem homogeneal, as appears from Axi- 
ome22, Which Truth TI ſhall further illuſtrate by a homely, but very 
fignificant, repreſentation. Suppoſe we ſhould put Feathers, Bullets and 
-Spur-rowels in a Box, where-hey ſhall lye intermixedly, but cloſe, one 
with another : upon any jog this Box receives, ſuppoſing all the ſtuffage 
thereof has Serſe, it is evident that the ſeveral things therein muſt be 
differently affected, aid therefore if the common Sexſorium were ſuch, 
there would ſeem no homogeneall Obje& in the world. Or at leaſt theſe 
ſeverall particles ſhall be the ſeveral Receptives of the ſeveral motions 
of the ſame kinde from without, as the Aire of Sounds, the Carteſian 
Globuli of Light and Colours, But what receives all theſe, and ſo 
can judge of them all, we are again at a loſs for, as before: unleſs we 
imagine it ſome very fine and ſ#btile Matter, ſo light and thin , that it 
feels nor it ſelf, but ſo yielding and paſive, that it eaſily feels the ſeve- 
ral afſaults and impretles of other Bodies upon it, or in'it which yet 
would imply, that hi Matter alone were Senſitive, and the others not z 
and ſo it would be granted, that not all Matter ( no not ſo much as in 
Fluid Bodies ) has Sexe. 
Such a tempered Matter as this is analogous to the Animal Spirits in 
Man, which, if Matter could be the Soul, were the very Soul of the Boay, — 
and Common percipient of all Motions from within or without, by reaſon 
of the tenuity, paſſivity and near homogeneity, and * (it may be) im- «,, , . 
perceptibility of any change or alteration from the playing together of may no: be, 
Its own tenuious and light particles z and therefore very fic to receive all. os | 
manner of impreſſes from others, Whence we may rationally conclude, g2%jm” 
T hat ſome ſuch ſubtile Matter as this is either the Soul, or her i7medi- chapter, (eR. 3; 
ate Infirament tor all manner of perceptions, The latter whereof I ſhall 
prove to be true in its due place, That the former part is falſe I ſhall now 
demonſtrate, by proving more ſtringently, That no Matter whatſoever is 
capable of ſuch Senſe and Perception as we are conſcious to Our ſelves of. - 
4, For concerning that part of Matter which is the Common Sexſo- 
rium, 1 demand whether ſome one point of it receive the whole image of 
the Object, or whether it is wholly received into every point of ir, ot 
finally whether the whole Sexſorium receive the whole image by expan- 
ded parts, this part of the Senſorium this part of the image, and that 
part that; If the firſt, ſeeing that in us which perceives the external 
Object moves alſo the Body, it will follow, That one little point of 
Matter will give local motion to what is innumerable millions of times 
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bigger then it ſelf, of which there cannot be found nor imagined any 
example in Nature, OW mi Hg 

5. If the ſecond, this difficulty preſents it ſelf, which alſo refle&ts upon 
the former Poſition, How ſo ſmall a point as we ſpeak of ſhould receive 
the images of ſo vaſt, or ſo various Objects at once, without Oblitera- 
tion or Confuſion, a thing impoſſible,as is manifeſt from Axiome 24. And 
therefore not receiving them, cannot perceive them, by Axiome 25, But 
if every point or particle of this Matter could receive the whole image, 
which of theſe innumerable particles, that receive the NET entirely, 
may be deemed 7 my ſelf that perceive this Image Bur if T be all thoſe 
Points, i will come to pals, eſpecially ina ſmall Obje&, and very near 
at hand, that the line of impulſe coming to divers 'and diſtant Points, will 
ſeem to come as from ſeveral places, and ſo one Obje& will neceſſarily 
ſeem a Cluſter of Objets. And if I be bat one of theſe Points, whar 
becomes of the reſt © or who are they ? OE TR 

6. There remains therefore onely the thifd way, which is that the 
parts of the image of the Object be received by the parts of this portion 
of Matter which is ſuppoſed the common 'Senſorium. But this does 
perfectly contradict experience ; for we finde our ſelves to perceive the 
whole Obje&, when in this caſe nothing could perceive the whole, every 
part onely perceiving its part z and therefore there would be nothing thar 
can judge of che whole. No more then three men, if they were imagined 
to fing a ſong of three parts, and none of them ſhould heare any part but 
his own, could judge of the Harmony of the whole, 

7. As concerning the Seat of Imagination and Memory , eſpecially 
Memory, what kinde of Matter can be found fit for this function 2 If it be 
Fluid, the images of Objects will be prone to vaniſh ſuddainly, as alſo 
to be perverted or turned contrary wayes. For example, C, * G 
a particle of this fluid Matter, receiving an impreſs trom B, ' = 
muſt feel ir-as coming from B ; but in toying agd tumbling up 
and down, as the particles of fluid Matter doe, turnes the 
fide E F which received that impreſs from B towards L, 
whence it will feel as if the '1mpreſs had been from L, forit WE 
muſt feel it as from the place dire&tly oppoſite to it ſelf, (if 5 
itcan after the removal of the preſent Obje&, againſt which the Re- 
attio \s, teel it at all: ) and the ſame reaſon will be in other particles of 
this fluid Matter, which muſt needs force a great deal of prepoſterous 
confuſton both upon the Fancy and Memory, If it be Hard, it will ſoon 
be compoſed to Reft, asin a Bell whoſe tremor is gone ina little time s 
but we remember things ſome years together, though we never think of 
them till the end of that term, If Y:ſcid, there 1s the like inconveni- 
ence, nay it is the unfitteſt of all for either receiving of Motion or conti- 
nuing ir, and therefore unlikely to be the Seat of either Fancy or Memory. 
For if Motion or Re-adtion and Senſe, whether internal or external, be all 
one, Motion ceaſing Memory muſt needs ceaſe, by Axiome 21, Nor can 
It any more remember when it 1s again moved inthe ſame manner, then a 
Stone or a piece of Lead that was flung up into the Aire,can become more 
light or more prone to flie upwards when they have once ceaſed from 
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Motion ; for they are both exquiſitely as if they had neyer been moved, 
_ 8, Laſtly, weremember ſome things of which there can be no S7gn4- 
tures in Matter to repreſent them, as for example, Wideneſf and Diſtance. 
For as for both of them, there is no note can - A 
be made in the Matter E by lines from the G 
two Objects A B and C D, whereby the - 
difference of remoteneſs of A E above CE, mz 
or of the wideneſs of A B above C D. can | Ks 
be diſcerned ; for both the ObjeRs make RS 
one and the ſame ſignature in the matter E, 
9, Thoſe that are commonly called by*the name of Secunde Notiones, 
and are not any ſenſibÞ Objects themſelves, nor the Phantaſmes of any 
ſenfible Objects, but onely our manner of conceiving them, or reaſo- 
ng about them, in which number are comprehended all Logical and 
Mathematical termes ; theſe, I ſay, never came in at the Senſes, they 
being no impreſſes of corporeal motion, which excitein us, as in Doggs 
and other Brutes, the ſenſe onely of Sounds, of Colours, of Hot, of 
Cold, and the like, Now Matter being affeted by no peiception but of 
corporeal impreſſion, by the bearing of one Body againſt another it is 
plain from Axiome 23, that theſe Second Notions, or Mathematical and 
I ozical conceptions, cannot be ſeared in Matter, and theretore muſt be in 
ſome other Subſtance diſtin from it, by Axtome 10, 
10, Here Mr. Hobbs, to avoid the force of this Demoiniſtration, has 
found out a marvellous witty invention to befool his followers with- 
all, making them believe that there is no ſuch thing as theſe Secunde 
Notiones, diſtin& from the Names or Words whereby they are ſaid to We 
ſignified ; and that there is no perception in us, but of ſuch Phantaſmes 
as are imprefled from external Objects, ſuch as are common to Us and 
Beaſts : and as for the Names which we give to theſe, or the Phantaſmes 
of them, that there is the ſame reaſon of them as of other Marks, Let- 
ters, or Charatters , all which coming in at the Sexſes, he would beare 
them in hand that it is a plain caſe, that we have the perception of no- 
thing but what is impreſſed from corporeal Obje&ts, But how ridicu- 
lous an Evaſion this 1s, may be eafily diſcovered, if we conſider, thar if 
theſe Mathematical and Logical Notions we ſpeak of be nothing bur © 
Names, Logical and Mathematical Truths will not be the ſame in all Na- 
tions, becauſe they have not the ſame zames. For Example, Similitndo 
and 0jh.010TMS, eraroyia and Proportao, AoyO- and Rat10, theſe yarmes are 
utterly different, the Greek from the Latine ; yet the Greeks, Latines, nor 
any Nationelſe, do vary in their conceptions couched under theſe diffe- 
rent zames : Wherefore it is plain, that there is 4 ſetled Notion diſtinct 
from theſe Words and Names, as well as from thoſe corporeal Phantafmes 
impreſſed from the Ohygct ; which was the thing to be demonſtrated. 
11. Laſtly, we ar@Qon(cious to our ſelves of that Faculty which the 
Greeks call av]eZo ior, or a Power in our ſelves, notwithſtanding any 
outward aſſaults or importunate temprtations,#ocleave to that which i ver- 
tous and oof to yield to pleaſures or other vile advantages, That we 


have this Libercy and freedome in our ſelves, and that we refuſe the 
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found in Matter, but in ſome other Subſtance, by 'Axiome 10, 

12, Mr Hobbs therefore, to give him his dne, conſonantly enongh to 
his own principles, does very peremptorily athirm That all our a7 ions are 
neceſſary. But I having proved the contrary by that Faculty which we 
may call Internal Seuſe or Common Not10n, found in all men thar have 
not done violence to their own Nature ; unlels by ſome other approved 
Faculty he can diſcover the contrary, my Conciuſfion muſt ſtand for an 
undoubted Truth, by Axiome 5. He pretends therefore ſome Demon- 
ſtration of Reaſon, which he would oppoſe againſt the diftare of this 
Inward Senſe ; which it will not be amifs to examine, that we may 
diſcover his Sophuſtry, 
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CHAP, LIT. 


1, Mr Hobbs his Arzuments whereby he wonld prove all our attions neceſii- 
tated, His firſk Argument, 2. His ſecond Areument. 3, Hts third 
Argument. 4. Hrs fourth Argument, 5, What muſt be the meaning 
of theſe words, Nothing taketh beginning trom it ſelf, 2x the firſt Argu- 
ment of Mr Hobbs. 6. 4 fuller and more determinate explication of 
the foregoing words, whoſe ſenſe is evidently convinced to be, That no 
Eſlence of it ſelf can vary its modification, 7, That this is onely 
ſaid by M' Hobbs, not proved, and a full confutation of his Aſſertion, 
8, M' Hobbs impoſed upon by his own Sophiftry, 9g. That one part of 


this firſt Argument of his is groundleſs, the other ſophiſtical. 10, The 
plain propoſal of his Argument, whence appeares more fully the weakneſs 
and ſophiſtrythereof, 11, An Anſwer to his ſecond Arzuament, 13, An 
Anſwer to the third, 13. An Anſwer to a difficulty concerning the 
Truth and Falſehood of future Propoſitions. 14. WP Anſwer to Hobbs 
hw fourth Argument, which, though ſlichted by himſelf, # the flronzeff 
of themall, 15, The difficulty of reconcilias Free-will with Divine 
Preſcience and Prophecies, 16. That the Faculty of Free-will is ſeldome 
put in uſe, 17, That the uſe of it is properly in Moral conflict. 18, That 
the 
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the Soul is not invincible there neither, 19. That Divine decrees either 
finde fit Inſtruments or make them. 20, That the more exait we make 
Divine Preſcience, even to the comprehenſion of any thing that implies 
no contradiction in it ſelf to be comprehended, the more clear it i that 
mans Will may be ſometimes free, 21. Which s ſufficient to make 
good my laſt Argument againſt Mr Hobbs. | | 


as alſo che reſt of them as they are to be found: in his Treatife 
of Liberty and Neceſſity ,, ) I conceive, ( ſaith he) that nothing 
taketh beginning from it ſelf, but from the attion of ſome other immediate 
agent without it ſelf ; and that therefore, when firſt a man hath an appetite 
or Will to. ſomething to which immediatly before he had no appetite nor 
Will, the canſe of his Will s not the Will it ſelf, but ſomething elſe not in his 
own diſpoſing : So that whereas it i ont of controverſy, that of voluntary 
adtions the Will « the neceſſary cauſe, and by this which is ſaidthe Will is 
alſo cauſed by other things, whereof it diſpoſeth not, it followath, that wolun- 
tary actions have all of them neceſſary cauſes, and therefore are neceſ#itated. 

2, His ſecond thus ; 7 hold ( faith he) that ro be a ſufficient cauſe, to 
which nothing is wanting that is needful tothe producing of the effet : The 
(ame alſo is a neceſſary cauſe, For if it be poſible that a ſufficient cauſe 
ſhall not bring forth the effe, then there wanteth ſomewhat which was weed- 
ful for the producing of it, and ſo the cauſe was not ſufficient ; but if it be 
impoſſible that a ſufficient cauſe ſhould not produce the effet#, then is a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe a neceſſary cauſe, for that is ſaid to produce au effett neceſſarily 
that cannot but produce it. Hence it is manifeſt, that whatſoever is pro- 
duced, is produced neceſſarily. For whatſoever is prodaced, harh had a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe to produce it, orelſe it had not been, What follows is either the 
ſame, or ſo cloſely depending on this, that I need not adde it, 

3, His'third Argument therefore ſhall be that which he urges from 
Future disjunttions, For example, let the caſe be put of the Weather, 
'Tis neceflary that to morrow it ſhall rain, or not rain; 7f therefore, ſaith 
he, it be not neceſſary of ag rain, it is neceſſary it ſhall not raiz, otherwiſe 
there is no neceſſity that the Propoſition, It ſhall rain or not rain, ſhould 
be true. | 

4, His fourth is this, That the denying of Necefiity deftroyeth both the 
Decrees and the Preſcience of God Almighty, For whatſoever God hath 
purpoſed to bring to paſs by man, as an Inſtrument, or {reſets hat come to 
ff ; 4 man, if he have liberty from neceſſitation , might fruſtrate , and 
make not to come to paſs ;, and God ſhould either not foreknow it, and not 
decree it, or he ſhould foreknow ſuch things ſhall be as ſhall never be, and 
decree that which ſhall never come to paſs, 

5- The Eatrance into his firſt Argument is omething. obſcure and 
ambiguous, Nothing taketh beginning from it ſelf - But I ſhall be as can- 
did and faithfull an Interpreter as I may. If he mean by beginning, 
beginning of Exiſtence, it is undoubtedly true, That no Subſtance, nor 
Modification of Subſtance, taketh beginning from ir ſelf; but this will 
not infer the Concluſion he drives at, Burt if he mean, rhat TO, 

N n taketh 


5 H:: firſt Argument runs thus (I wil repeat ic 1a his 6wn words, 
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taketh beginning from it Felf, of being otherwiſe affe ted or modified then 
before , he wult either underſtandby mothing, no Eflence, neither Spirit 
nor Body, or no Modification of Eſſence, | He cannot mean Sptrit, as ad- 
mitting no ſuch thing in the whole comprevenſion of Nature,” Tf Body, 
it will not infer what he aims ar, unlels there be nothing but Boxy in the 
Un'verſe; which is a mere precarious Principle of his, which he be- 
ſeeches his credulous followers to admit, but-he proves it no where, as 
] have already noted, It bY Modification he mean the Modification of 
Matter or Body; that runs ſtill upon the former Principle, Thar there is 
notl.ing bur Body in the world, and therefore he proves nothing bur upon 
4 bege'd Hypotheſls and that a falſe one; as I have elſewhere demon- 
ffrared, Wherefore the moſt favourable Interpreration I can make is, 
That þ- means by mo thing, no Effence, nor Modification of Eſſence, 
being willing to hide that dearly-hug'd Hypotheſis of his (That there is 
nuthing bat Body it: the World ) undet ſo general and uncertain terme-. 

6. The words therefore in the other ſenſes having no pretenice to con- 
clude any thing, let us ſee how far they will prevail in this, taking »o 
thine, tor no (ſence, or no Modification of Fſſente, or what will come 
nearer to the marter in hand, o Facnlty of ay Eſſence, And trom this 
two-fold meaning, let us examine two Propoſitions that will reſult from 
thence, viz. That no Faculty of any Eſſence can vary its Operation from 
what it is, bnt fromthe ation of ſome other immediate Agent without it 
ſelf, or, That no Eſſence can vary ts Modification or operation by it ſelf. 
but by the ation of ſome other immediate Azent withost it, Of which two 
Propoſitions the latter ſeems the better ſenſe by far, and moſt natural, 
For it is very harſh, and, if truly looked into, as falſe, to ſay , That the 
Mode or Faculty of any Eſſence changes it ſelf; tor it is the Eſſence ic ſelf 
that exerts it ſelf into theſe variations of Modes, it no externall Agent is 
the cauſe of theſe changes, And Mc Hobbs oppoſing an External Agent 
ro this Thing that he ſaies does not change it ſelf, does naturally imply, 

That they are both not Faculties but Subſtances he ſpeaks of. . 

7, Wherefore there remains onely the Jatter Propoſition to be exa- 
mined, That no Eſſence of it ſelf can vary its Modification, That ſome 
Eſflence muſt have had a power of moving 1s plain, 1n that there is Motion 
in the world, which muſt be the Effect of ſome Subſtance or orher, Bur 
that 2ſ6ti0n in a large ſenſe, taking it for mutation or change, may 
proceed from that very Fence in which it is found, ſeems to re plain 
by Experience: For there is an Efſence in us, whatever we will call It, 
which we find endue@ with this property ; as appears from hence, that ir 
has variety of perceptions, Mathematical, Logical, and T may adde alſo 
Moral, ithat are not any impreſſes no: footſteps of Corporeal Motion, as 
I lave already demonſtrated : and any man may obſerve in himſelf, and 
diſcover ih thewritings of others, how the Mind has paſſe1 from one of 
theſe perceptions to another, in very long deductions of Demonſtration ; 
aS alſo what ſtilneſs from bodily Motion 1s required in the excooitation 
of ſuch ſeries of Reaſons, where the Spirits are to run into no other 
poſture nor motion then what they are guided into by the Mind it ſelf, 
where theſe immaterial and intellectual Notions have the leading and 


rule, 


* 
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rule,” Beſides in groſſer Phantaſmes , which are ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
where impreſſed in the Brain, the compoſition of them, and diſcluſion 
and various diſpoſal of them, is plainly an arbitrarious a, and imp'ies an 
Eſſence that can, as it liſts, excite in it ſelf the variety of ſuch Phanraſmes 
as have been firſt exhibired to her from External Objects, and change 
themend tranſpoſe them at her own will. But what need] reaſon againſt 
this ground bf M* Hobbs ſo (ollicitouſly 2 it being ſufficient ro diſcover, 
that he onely ſaies, that No Eſſence can change the Modifications of it ſelf, 
but does not prove it ; and therefore whatever he would infer hereupon 
is merely upon a begg'd Principle, | TY, 

8. But however, from this precarious ground he will infer, that whex- 
ever we havea Will to a thing, the cauſe of thu Will & not the Will it ſelf, 
but ſomething elſe not in our own diſpoſing ; the meaning whereof muſt 
be, That whenever we Will, ſome corporeal impreſs, which we cannot avoid, 
forces ws theregg. Burt the Illation is as weak as bold , it being built upon 
no foundation, as I have already ſhown, T ſhall onely raRe notice how 
Mr. Hobbs, though he has reſcued himſelf from-the authority of rhe 
Schools, and would fain ſer up for himſeif, yer he has not freed himſelf 
from their fooleries in talking of Faculties and Operations ( and the ab- 
ſurditieis alike in both) as ſeparate and diſtin from the Eſſence they 
belong to, which cauſes a great deal of ciſtration'and obſcurity in the 
ſpeculation of things, I ſpeak this in.reference to thoſe expreſſions of his, 
ofthe Jill being the cauſe of willing, and of its being the neceſſary ciuſe 
of voluntary actions, and of things not being in its diſpoſing, Whenas, 
if a man would ſpeak properly, and defired to be underſtood, he would 
ſay, That the Subjet in which « this power or att of willing, ( call it Man 
or the Soul of Man) i the cauſe of this or that voluntary ation, But 
this would diſcover his Sophiſtry, wherewith haply he has entraprt him- 
ſelf, which is this, Something out of the power of the Will neceſſarily cauſes 
the will, the Will once cauſed i the neceſſary cauſe of voluntary attions ; 
_ and therefore all voluntary attions are neceſſitated, 

9, Beſides that the firſt part of this Argumentation is groundleſs ( as 
I have already intimated ) the ſecond is $ ophiſticall , that ſayes That the 
will « the neceſſary cauſe of -rvia' ations : For by neceſſary may be 
underſtood either neceſſitated, forced and made to a, whether it will 
orno z orel(e it may ſignity that the Will is a requiſite cauſe of voluntary 
ations, ſo that there can be no voluntary ations without it, The latter 
whereof may be in ſome ſenſe true, but the former is utterly falſe. So the 
Concluſion being inferred from aſſertions whereof the one is groundleſs, 
the other Sophiſticall, the Illation cannot bur be ridiculouſly weak and 
deſpicable. But if he had ſpoke in the Concrete in ſtead of the AbſtradF, the 
Sophiſtry had been more groſsly diſcoverable,or rather the train of his rea- 


ſoning languid and contemptible. Omitting therefore to ſpeak of the yi# 


ſeparately, which ofic ſelf is bur a blind Power or Operation, let us ſpeak 
of that Eſſence which is endued with 4, Senſe, Reaſon, and otherFacul- 
ties, ang ce what face this Argumencation of his will bear, which will thea 
run thus s | 


I®. Some external, irreſiſtible Agent does ever neceſſarily cauſe that 
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Eſſence /( call it Soul or what you pleaſe) 'which # enducd with the Facyl- 
ties. of Will and Underſtanding, to Will : This Eſſence, endued with the 
power of exerting it ſelf into the a&t of Willing, is the neceſſary cauſe of Vo- 
luntary attions : Therefore all voluntary attions are necefs1tated. The firſt 
Aſſertion now at firſt fight appears a grols falſhood, the Sox! being en- 
dued with Underſtanding as well as Will, and therefore ſhe is not Feceſſa- 
rily determined co will by external impreſſes, but'by the diſplaying of 
certain notions and perceptions ſhe raiſes in her ſelf, that be purely intel- 
leual. And the ſecond ſeems a very flim ahd lank piece of Sophiſtry. 
Both which my reaſons already alledged do fo eaſily and fo plainly 
reach, that I need adde nothing more, bur paſs to his ſecond Argamenr, 
the form whereof 1n brief is this; 

11, Every Canſe is a ſufficient cauſe, otherwiſe it could not produce its 
effett : Every ſufficient cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe, that is to ſay, will be ſure 
to produce the effet#, otherwiſe ſomething was wanting thereto, and it was no 
ſufficient cauſe. : And therefore every cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe, and conſe- 

quently every Effet or Action, even thoſe that aretermed Voluntary, are 
recefſitated, This reaſoning looks ſmartly at firſt view, bur if we come 
cloſer toit, we ſhall find it a pitifull piece of Sophiſtry, which is eaſily 
detected by obſerving the ambiguity of that Propoſition, Every ſuffrcient 
cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe :: For the torce lyes not ſo much in that iris ſaid 
to be Sufficient, as inthatit is ſaid tobe 4 Cauſe 5 which if it be, it maſt 
of neceflity have an Effet, whether it be ſnfficeat or inſufficient ; which 
diſcovers the Sophiſme, For theſe relative terms of Cauſe and Effect 
neceſſarily imply one another, But every Being that is ſ»fficiext to a&t 
thisor that if it will, and ſo to become the Canſe thereof, doth neither 
act, nor abſtain from aCting neceſſarily, And therefore if it do at, it 
addes Will to the Sufficrency of its power ; and if it did not ac, it is not 
b:canſe it had not ſuthcient power, but becauſe it would not makenfeof 
it, SO that we ſee that every ſuff:c:ent Cauſe rightly underſtood withont 
captiolitie is not a xeceſſary cauſe, nor will be {ure to produce the Effect : 
and that though there be a ſufficiency of power, yet there may be ſome- 
thing wanting, to wit, the exertion of the Will; whereby it may come 
to paſs, that what might have acted if it would , did not: bnt if it did, 
Will being added to ſothcient Power, that it cannot be ſaid ro be oo 

in any other ſenſe, then of that Axiome in Metaphyficks, @sirqui ft 
quamain.eſt, neceſſe eſt eſſe : The reaſon whereof is, becauſeit is mpoſſ- | 
ble that a thing thould be and notbe atonce.-- Bat before-it a&ed, ic 
might have choſen whether it would have ated or no; but it did derer- 
mine it ſelf; Andin this ſenſe is it to be ſaid to be a-free Azent, and not a 
punk one, So that it is manifeſt, that though there be ſome prertie 


perverſneſs of wit inthe contriving of this Argument, yet there is no ſoli- 
dity at all at the bottome, | | 


12, Ant as little is there in his third, Burt in this , T muſt confefs, 1 
cannotio much accuſe him of 4rt and Sophiffry, as of ignorance of the 
rules of Logick ; tor he does plainly aſſert That the neceffity of the trach 
of that Propoſition there named depends on the neceſſity of thetruth of 
the parts thereof; then which no groſſer errour can be committed in the 


Art 
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Art of reaſoning, For he might as well ſay that the neceſſity of the 
truth of a Connex Axiome depends on the neceſlity of the truth of the 
. parts, as of a DisjuwntF. But ina Connex, when borh the parts are fot 
onely falſe, but impoſſible, yet the Axiome is neceſlarily true, As for 
example, 1f Bucedhalus be a man, he i enducd with humane reaſon, this 
Axiome is neceflarily true, and yet the parts are impoſſible, For Alexan- 
_ - der's horſe can neither be a man, nor have the reaſon of a man, either ra- 
 dically or aQually, The neceffity therefore is only laid yon the con- 
nexion of the parts, not upon the parts themſelves. So w 
morrow it will rain, or it will not rain , this Disjune# Propoſition alſo is 
neceſlary, but the neceſlity lies upon the Disjwni#ioz of the'parts ,. not 
upon the parts themſelyes: For they being immediately. disjoyned , 
there is a neceſſity that one of them muſt be, though there be no neceſlity 
that this muſt be determined rather then that. As when a mans kept 
- under cuſtody where he has the uſe of two rooms only, though there be 
a neceſſity that he be found in one of the two, yet he is not confined to 
either one of them. And to be brief, and preveat thoſe frivolous both 
anſwers and replies that follow in the purſuit of this Argument in 
Mr Hobbs ; As the neceſſity of this Disjuni? Axiome lies upon the Diſ- 
7undion ic ſelf, ſo thetrath, of which this neceſhty is a mode, muſt lye 
theretoo; foritis the Dz5j#nt#1on of the parts that is affirmed, and not 
the parts themſelves, as any one that is but moderately in his wits muſt 
needs acknowledge. 

13, Thereis a more dangerous way that Mr Hobbs might have made 
uſe of, and with more credir, but yer ſcarce with better ſuccefs, which is 
the conſideration ofa ſimple Axiome that pronounces of a future Contin- 
_ gent, ſuch as this, Cras Socrates diſputabit, For every Axiome pronoun- 
cing either true or falſe, asall do agree upon; if this Axiome be now 
_ True, it is impoſlible but Socrates ſhould diſpute to morrow ; or if it be 
now falſe, it is impoſſible he ſhould : and ſo his Action of diſputing or the 
omiſſion thereof will be neceſſary, for the Propoſition cannot be both 
true and falſe at once. Some are much troubled to extricate themſelves 


out of this Nooze ; but if wemore preciſely enquire into the ſenſe of the 


Propoſition, the difficulty will yaniſh, He therefore char affirms thar 
Socrates will diſpute to morrow, affirms it ( to uſe the diſtintion of Futs- 
rities that Ariſtotle Comewhere ſuggeſts) either as a wv p4Mor, Or av 
eoopuevor, that is, either as a thing that is likely to be, but a a poſiibility 
of being otherwiſe, or elſe as athing certainly to come to paſs, It this latter, 
the Axiomeis falſe; it the former, it is true :. and fo the liberty of $9- 
crates his aftion, as alſo ofall like contingent effects, are thus eafily reſcued 
trom this ſophiſtical entanglement. For every Future Axiome is as in- 
capable of our judgment, unleſs we determine the ſenſe of it by one of the 
forenamed modes, as an Indefinite Axiome is, before we in our minds 
adde the notes of Univerſality or Particularity : Neither can we ſay of 
either of them, that they are true or falſe, till we have compleated and 
determined their ſenſe, 

14, His fourth Argument be propoſes with ſomediffidence and diſlike, 
as if he thought it »ot good Logick ( they are his own words) to make 
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uſe of it, and adde it to the reſt. And for my. own part, I cannot bur 
approve of che conliftency of his judgment, and coherency with other 
parts of hus Philoſophie : For if there; be nothing but Body or Matter in 
the whole comprehenſion of things, it will be very hard ro find out any 
ſuch Deity as has the knowledge or fore-knowledze of any thing :\. And 
therefore I ſuſpect that this laſt is onely caſt in as Arewmentam ad homi- 
nem, to puzzle ſuchas havenot dived:tofo profound a depth of natural 
knowledge, as to fancy they have diſcovered there is no God in the 
world. + IR. 
' 15. Butlet him vilifie it as he will, it is the only Argument he has 
brought that has any tolerable ſenfe.or folidity init ; and ir is a Subjett 
- that has exerciſed the wits of all Ages, to reconcile the Liberty of mans 
Will with the Decrees and Preſcience of God, But my Freenef,, I hope, 
and Moderation ſhall makethis matter more eaſy to me, then ir-ordinaril 
proves to them that venture upon it. My Anſwer therefore in brief ſhall 
be this 70D EIS: x | 
16, Firſt, T hat though there be ſuch a Facultyin the Soul of man as 
Liberty of Will, yet ſhe is not alwaies in a ſtate of ating according to it. 
For ſhe may either degenerate ſo far, that ir may beas certainly known 
what ſhe will doe upon this or that occaſion, as what an hungry Dog will 
doe when acruft is offered him ; whichis the general condirion of almoſt 
all men-in moſt occurrences of their lives: or elſe ſhe may be ſo Hero:- 
cally good , though that happen in very few, thatir may be as certainly 
known as before what ſhe will doe or ſuffer upon ſuch or ſuch emergen- 
cies : and in theſe caſes the uſe of Liberty of Will ceaſes. | 
17, Secondly, Thar-the uſe of the Faculty of Free-wifl is properly 
there, where we finde our ſelves ſo near to an «£q»iponderancy, being 
touch'd with the ſenſe of Yertue on the one (ide, and the eaſe of Pleafare 
of ſome vitous ation 0n the other 3 that we are conſcious to our ſelves 
that we ought, and that we may, if we will, abandon the one and Cleave 
to the other, Tr; | 

18. Thirdly, That in this Confli& the Soul has no ſuch abſolnte 
power to determine her ſelf to the one or the other ation, but 7, empta- 
tiow or Supernatural aſſiſtance may certainly carry her this way or that 
way ; ſo that ſhe may not beable coule that liberty of J010g mdifferently 
either way, ; 

19. Fourthly , That Divine Decyees either find men fit, or make 
them ſo, for the executing of whatever is abſolutely purpoſed' or pro- 
pheſted concerning them, | | 

20, Fifthly, That the Preſcievce of -God is fo vaſt and exceeding the 
comprehenſion of our thoughts, that all thar can be ſafely ſaid of it is 
this, That this knowledge is moſt perfectand exquifire, accurately repre- 
ſenting theNatures, Powers and Properties of the thing it does foreknow. 
W lrence it muſt follow, that if there be any Creature free and undeter- 
minate, and that in ſuch circumſtances and at ſuch a time he may either 
act thus or not act thus, this perfect Fore-knowledze muſt diſcern from all 
eternity , that the ſaid Creature in ſuch circnmſtances- may eithet a& 

thus, or ſo, or not, And further rodeclare rhe perfeQion of this Fore- 


knowledge 
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| knowledge and Ommiſcience of God; as His Omnipotence onght to extend 
 ſofar, as to be able to doe whatſoever implies no contradiRtion to be 
done ; ſo his Preſcieace and Omniſcionce ought to extend ſo far, as to 
know preciſely and fully whatever implies no contradiction to be known. 

| To conclude therefore briefly ;' Free or Contingent Effects do eithet 
imply a contradiction! to be foreknowy, or they do not imply it. If they 
imply a contradiction to be foreknown, they are no objec of the 013- 
ſcience of God; and therefore there can be no pretence that his Foreknow- 
ledge does determinate them, nor can they be argued ro be determined 
thereby, It they imply no contradiQion to be foreknown, that is to ac- 
knowledge that Divine /Preſcievce and they may very well conſiſt toge: 
ther, Ando either way, notwithſtanding the Divine Om#?ſcience, the 
Actions of mengggay be free. - 

21, TheſurMherefore of all is this, That mens actions are ſometimes 
free and ſometimes ot free ; but in that they are at any time free, is a 
Demonſtration that there is a Faculty in us that is incompetible to -vere 
Matter: which is ſufficient for my purpoſe, 
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CHAP, Iv. 


I, An Enumeration of ſundry Opinions concerning the Seat of Common 
Senſe. 2, Upon ng 79 that we are nothing but mere Matter, That the 
whole Body cannot be the Common Senſorum; 3, Nor the Orifice of the 

Stomack; 4, Nor the Heart; 5, Nor the Brain, 6, Nor the Mem- 

branes; 7, Nor the Septum lucidum 5 8, Nor Regius hw ſmall and 

perfettly-ſolid Particle, 9. The probability of the Conarion being the 
common Seat of Senſe, 


1. F Have plainly proved, that neither thoſe more Pure and Intellectual 


faculties of ill and Reaſon, nor yer thoſe leſs pure of Mexvory and 
Imagination, are competible to mere Bodies, Of which we may be 
the more (ecure,I having ſo convincingly demonſtrated, That not fo much 


as that which we call * Zxternal Senſe is competible to the ſame : all b Seechop x, 
ect. 8,9, 105 


A . . In, 2, z % | 
But becauſe there may be a ſuſpicion in ſome, which are over-credulous nv chap "She 


concerning the powers of Body, that' 0rganizatiows may doe ſtrange feats £8. 3, 42 5,6. 


which Truths I have concluded concerning Matter generally conftdered, 


( which Surmiſe notwithſtanding is as fond as if they ſhould imagine, that 
though neither Silver, nor Steel, nor Iron, nor Lute-ſtrings, have w_ 
Senſe apart, yet being put together in ſuch a manner and formed as will 
_ (ſuppoſe) make a compleat Watch, they may have Senſe ; that is to 
fay, that a Watch may be a living creature, though the ſeveral parts have 
neither Life nor Seyfe ; ) I ſhall for their ſakes goe more particularly to 
work, and recite every Opinion that I could ever meet with by converſe 
with either men or books concerning the Seat of the Common Senſe, and 
after trie whether any of theſe Hypotheſes can poſſibly be adwitted for 


Nan 4 Truth, 
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Truch, upon ſuppoſition that we confiſt of nothing but mere modified and 
organized Matter, 

I ſhall firſt recite the Opinions, and theni examine the poſſibility of 
each in particular, which in brief are theſe. 1. That the whole Body 1s 
the Seat of Common Senſe, 2. That the Orifice of the Stomack, 3.The 
Heart, 4. The Brain. 5. The Membranes, 6. The Septum /ucidum, 
7, Some very ſmall and perfe&tly-ſolid particle in the Body, 8. The Co- 
narien, 9, The concurſe of the Nerves about the fourth ventricle of 
the Brain, 10, The Spirits inthat fourth ventricle. 

2, That the firſt Opinion is falſe is manifeſt from hence, That, upon 
ſuppoſition we arenothing but mere Matter, if wegrant the whole Bod 
to be one common Senſorium, perceptive of all Obje&ts, Motion which 
is impreſſed upon the Eye or Eare, muit be — all rhe parts 
of the Body, For Senſe is really the ſame with commuM#tion of Motion, 
by Axiome 20. And the variety of Senſe arifing from the modification 
of Motion, which muſt needs be variouſly modified by the different 
temper of the parts of the Body, by Axiome 23, it plainly follows that 
the Eye muſt be otherwiſe affeted by the motion of Light, then the 
other parts to which this motion is tranſmitted, Wherefore it it bethe 
whole Body that perceives, it will perceive the Object in every part there- 
of ſeveral wayes modified at once , which is againſt all Experience. Ir 
will alſo appear in all likelihood in ſeveral places at once, by reaſon of 
the many windings and turnings that muſt happen to the tranſmiſhon of 
this Motion, whichare likely to be as ſo many Refrationsor Reflexions. 

3. Thar the orifice of the Stomack cannot be the ſeat of Common Senſe, 
1s apparent from hence, That that which is the common Sentzext does 
not only perceive all Objects, but has the power of 920ving the Body. 
Now beſides that there is no organization in the mouth of the Stomack 
that can clude the ſtrength of our Arguments laid down in the foregoing 
Chapters, which took away all capacity from Matter of having any per- 


 ceptionatall in it, there is no Mechanical reaſon imaginable to be found 


in the Body, whereby it will appear poſſible, that ſuppoſing the mouth 
of the Stomack were the common Percipient of all Objects, it could be 
able to move the reſt of the members of the Body, as we finde ſome- 
thing inus does, This is ſo palpably plain, that it is needleſs to ſpend 
any more words upon It, 

4, The ſame may be ſaid concerning the Heart. For who can imagine 
that, if the Heart were that common Percipient, there is any ſuch Me- 
chanical connexion betwixt it and all the parts of the Body, that it may, 
by ſuch or ſuch a perception, command the motion of the Foot or little 
Finger Beſides that it ſeems wholly imployed in the performance of its 
Syſtole and Diaſiole, which cauſes ſuch a great difference of the ſituation 
of the Heart by turns, that ifit were that Seat in which the ſenſe of all 
Objects centre, we ſhould not be able to ſee things ſteddily or fix our 
ſight in the ſame place, 

5, How uncapable the Zratz is of being ſo ative a Principle of Motion 
as we find in our ſelves, the wiſcidity thereof does plainly indicate. Be- 
ſides that Phyſicians have diſcovered by experience , that the Braiy is ſo 


far 


hat 0 
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far from being the common Seat of all ſenſes, that it has in ir none at all, 
And the Arabians, thar ſay it has, have diſtinguiſhed it into ſuch ſeverall 
offices of Imagination, Memory, Common Senſe, &c, that we are ſtill ata 
loſs for ſome one part of Matter that is to be the Common Percipient of 
all cheſe, But I: have ſo clealy-demonſtrated the impoſſibility of the 
 Braiy's being able ro perform thoſe functions rhat appertain truly ro 
what ordinarily men call the Soxl, in my Antidote ngainft Atheiſm, thar 
it is enough to refer the Reader thither, 7 TOP 
6. As for the Membranes,whether we would fancy them a/! the Seat o 
Common Senſe, or ſome one Membrane, or part thereof z the like difticul- 
ties will occur as have been mentionedalready,, For if all the Membranes, 
the difference and ſituation of them will vary rhe aſpect and.fighr 'of the 
Objet, ſo that the ſame things will appear to us in ſeveral hnes and ſeve- 
ral places at once, as is eafily demonſtrated from Axiome » 2, Tt ſoxe oze 
: ' Membrane, or part thereof, it will be impoſſible to excograte any Mecha- 
nical reaſon, how this oxe particular Membrane, or any part thereof, can 
be able ſo ſtrongly and determinately to »wowve upon occaſion every part 
of the Body. LR 

7. And therefore for this very cauſe cannot the Septum Incidum be 
the Commo# Percipient inus, becauſe it 1s utterly unimaginable hoy it 
ſhould have the power of (o ſtoutly and diſtinftly 90wirg our exteriour 
parts and limbs, | Fes 

8, As forthat new and marvelous Invention of Henricws Regime, That 
it may be 4 certain perfet#ly-ſolid, but very ſmall, particle of Matter in the 
Body, that i the ſeat of common perception ; beſides: that it is as bold! 
aflerted, that ſuch an hard particle ſhould have Seyſe in it, as that the 
filings of Iron and Steel ſhould ; it cannot be the ſpring of Motias : For 
how (ſhould ſo {mall an Arome move the whole Body, bur by moving ir 

Felfz? But it being more {ubtile then the point of any needle, when ir 
purs it ſelt upon motion, eſpecially -ſfach ſtrong thrauſtings as we ſome- 
rimes ule, ic moſt needs paſſe through the Boly and leave it; - 

9, The moſt pure Mechanical Invention is that of the uſe of the Coxa- 
rion, propoſed by * Des-Cartes; which, conſidered with fome other or- 
ganizartions of the Body, bids the faireſt of any thing I have met withall, 
or ever hope to meet withall, tor the reſolution of the Paſſions and Pro- 
perties ofitving Creatures into mere Corporeal motion, And therefore 
it is requiſite to inſiſt a little upon the explication thereof, thatwe may 
the more punctually confute them that- would abuſe his Mechanical con- 
04+" to the excluſion of all Principles but Corporea!, incither Mafy or 

\ Beaſt, | 3g 20 VAN 
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CHAP. Y, 


1, How Perception of external Objeits, Spontaneous Motion, Memory and 
Imagination, are pretended to be performed by the Conarion, Spirits and 
Muſcles,without a Soul, 2. That the Conarion, dewoid of a Soul, can- 
not be the Common Percipient, demonſtrated out of Des-Cartes him- 

ſelf. 3. That the Conarion, with the Spirits and Organization of the 
Parts of the Body, is not a ſuſſicient Principle of Spontaneous motion, 

without a Soul. 4, A deſcription of the uſe of the Valvulz in the Nerves 
of the Muſcles for ſpontaneone motion. 5. The inſufficiency of this con- 
trivance for that purpoſe, 6. A further woe rs of the inſaffi- 
ciency thereof, from whence s clearly evinced that Brates have Souls. 
7, That Memory cannot be JEW the way above deſcribed; 8, Nor 
Imagination, 9, A Diſtribution out of Des-Cartes of the Fandtions 
in us, ſome appertaining to the Body, and others to the Soul. 10. The 
Author's obſervations thereupon, 


I, HE ſum of this Abuſe muſt in brief be this, That the Glandesla 
T Pineal is the common Sentient or Percipient of all Objedts z and 
without a Soul, by virtue of the Spirits and Organization of the 
Body, may doe all thoſe feats that we ordinarily conceive to be per- 
formed by Soul and Zody joyned together, For it being oe , whenas 
the reſt of the Organs of Senſe are doxble, and fo handſomely ſeated as to 
communicate with the Sp:r:ts as well of the poſteriour as anteriour Cavi- 
ties of the Brain, by their help all the motions of the Nerwes ( as well of 
thoſe that tranſmit the ſenſe of o&tward Objects, as of them that ſerve 
for the inward affeions of the Body , ſuch as Hunger, Thirſt and the 
like) are eafily conveighed unto it : and fo being variouſly moved, it 
does variouſly determine the courſe of the Spzrits into ſuch and ſuch 
Muſcles, whereby it moves the Body, 

Moreover that the tranſmiſſion of Motion from the ObjeR, through 
the Nerves, into the inward concavities of the Brain, and (o to the Copa- 
ri0n, opens ſuch and ſuch Pores of the rain, in ſuch and ſuch order or 
manager, which remain as tracts or footſteps of the preſence of theſe 
Objects after they areremoved, Which trats, or ſignatures, conſiſt 
mainly in this, that the Spirits.will have an eaſier paſſage through theſe 
Pores then other parts of the Brain, And hence ariſes Memory, when the 
$ ou? be determined, by the inclining of the Conar:on, to that part of 
the Brain where theſe tracts are found, they moving then the Conarion as 
when the Object was preſent, though not ſo ſtrongly, : 

From the hitting of the Spirits into ſuch like tracts, is alſo the nature 
of Imagination to be explained z in which there is litcle difference from 
Memory, ſaving that the reflexion upon time as paſt, when we ſaw or per- 
ceived ſuch or ſuch a thing, is quite left out. Bur theſe are not all the 
operations we are conſcious to our ſelves of, and yet more then canbe 
made out by this Hypotheſis , That. Perception of 0bjefs , Spontaneous 

Motion, 
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Motivn, Memory and Imaeination, may beall pertormed by virtue of this , 
Glandula, the Anima Spirits, and -mere Organization of the Body, as 
we ſhall plainly find, though but upon an eaſy examination. 
' 2. For that the Conarion, devoid of a Soul, has no perception of any 
one ObjeR, is demonſtrable from the very deſcription Carteſizs makes of 
the tranſmiſſion of the image, ſuppoſe through the Eye to the Brain, and 
ſo to the Conarion, For it is apparent from what he ſers down in his - 
Treatiſe of the Paſsions of the Soul, that the Image that is propagated from ».:.1. 11:32. 
the Object to the Conarion, is imprefled thereupon in ſome latitude of 
ſpace, Whenceit is manifeſt that the Conarion does not, nor can Per- Sce Book 2, ch. 
ceive the whole ObjeR; though ſeverall parts may be acknowledged to *-{&: 6. 
have the perception of the' ſeveral parts thereof, Burt ſomething in us 
_ percerves the whole, which theretore cannot be the Conaron, 
An1 that we do not percerve the external Object doxble, ,is not fo 
much becauſe the Image is united in the Organ of Common Senſe, as thar 
the lines come ſo from the Object to both the Eyes, that it is felt in one 
place; otherwiſe if the Object be very near, and the direction of our Eyes 
be not fitted to that nearneſs, it will ſeem double however, Whichis a 
Demonſtration that a man may ſee with both Eyes at once; and for m 
own part, I'me ſure that I ſee berter at diſtance , when Iuſe both, then 
when one, 
3. As foWpontaneous Motion, that the Conarion cannot be a ſufficient 
Principle thereof, with the Spirits and organization of other parts of the 5. the 4;pen- 
Body, though we ſhould admit it a fic ſeat of Common Senſe, will eafily 4x to my 4n- 
appear, if we conſider, that ſo weak and ſo ſmall athing as that Glandula {2 eih: to. 
is, ſeems utterly unable to determine the Spirits with that force and vio- 
lence we find they are determined in running, ſtriking, thruſting and the 
like; and thar it is evident, that ſometimes icarce the thouſandch part 
of the Conarion ſhall be direCter of this force; viz, when the Object of 
Siohr, ſuppoſe, is as little as a pin's point, or when a man is prick'd with 
a needle, theſe receptions muſt be as little in the Glandula as 1n the exte- 
riour Senſe, . 
Bur ſuppoſe the whole Conarion alwaies did att in the determining the 
motion ole Spirits into this or that Muſcle ; it is impoſſible thar fuch 
fluid Matter as theſe Spirits are, that upon the noddings of the Conarion * 
forward may eafily recede back, ſhould ever determine their courſe with 
that force and ſtrengththey are determined. 
Bur haply it will be anſwered, That ſuch (ubtile and fluid bodies as the 
Animal Spirits, that arein areadineſs to be upon Motion any way, the 
leaſt thing will determine their courſe ; and that the Muſcles themſelves, 
being well repleniſh'd with Spirits, and framed with ſuch Yalvulz as will 
eaſily intromit them from the Brain, and alſoconveigh them out of one 
oppoſite Muſcle into another upon the leaſt redundance of Spirits in 
the one above the other, and ſo ſhut themin; that that force we find 
in ſpontaneous ' Motion may-very well be falved by this Mechanical 
Artifice, 'J7 
4, That the inſufficiency-of 'this Anſwer may appear, let us more 
accurately \conſider the (contrivance in the following Figure, YER 
| ol... nant | | 0085; 
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CHAP. V. 


1, How Perception of external Objefts, Spontaneous Motion, Memory and 
Imagination, are pretended to be performed by the Conarion, Spirits and 
Muſcles,without a Soul, 2. That the Conarion, dewoid of a Soul, can- 
not be the Common Percipient, demonſtrated out of Des-Cartes him- 
ſelf. 3. That the Conarion, with the Spirits and Organization of the 
Parts of the Body, i not a ſufficient Principle of Spontaneous motion, 
without a Soul. 4. A deſcription of the uſe of he Valvulz in the Nerves 
of the Muſcles for ſpontaneous motion. 5, The inſufficiency of this con- 
trivance for that purpoſe, 6. A further who's a of the inſaffi- 
ciency thereof, from whence s clearly evinced that Brates have Souls. 
7, . That Memory cannot be ing the way above deſcribed, 8, Nor 
Imagination, 9, A Diſtribution out of Des-Cartes of the Fandtions 
in us, ſome appertaining to the Body, and others to the Soul. 10. The 
Author's Obſervations thereupon, 


# HE ſum of this Abuſe muſt in brief be this, That the Glandsls 
Pineal is the common Sentient or Percipient of all 0bjedts , and 
without a Soul, by virtue of the Spirits and Organization of the 

Body, may doe all thoſe feats that we ordinarily conceive to. be per- 

formed by Soul and Zody joyned together, For it being oze , whenas 

the reſt of the Organs of Senſe are doxble, and fo handſomely ſeated as to 
communicate with the Spir:ts as well of the poſteriour as anteriour Cavi- 
ties of the Brain, by their help all the motions of the Nerwes ( as well of 
choſe that tranſmit the ſenſe of o«tward Objects, as of them thar ſerve 
for the inward affetions of the Body , ſuch as Hunger, Thirſt and the 
like ) are eafily conveighed unto it : and fo being variouſly moved, ir 
does variouſly determine the courſe of the Spzrits into ſuch and ſuch 

Muſcles, whereby it moves the Body, ; 

Moreover that the tranſmiſſion of Motion from the Obje, through 
the Nerves, into the inward concavities of the Brain, and {o to the Copa- 
ri0y, opens ſuch and ſuch Pores of the 3rain, in ſuch and ſuch order or 
manner, which remain as tracs or footſteps of the preſence of theſe 

Objects after they are removed, Which traRts, or ſignatures, conſiſt 

mainly in this, that the Spirits.will have an eafier paſſage through theſe 

Pores then other parts of the Brain, And hence ariſes Memory, when the 

Spirits be determined, by the inclining of the Conar:ion, to that part of 

x i Brain where theſe tracts are found, they moving then the Conarion as 

when the Object was preſent, though not ſo ſtrongly, 

From the hitting of the Spzrits into ſuch like tracts, is alſo the nature 
of Imagination to be explained z in which there is little difference from 
Memory, ſaving that the reflexion upon time as paſt, when we ſaw or per- 
ceived ſuch or ſuch a thing, is quite left out. But theſe are not all the 
operations we are conſcious to our ſelves of, and yet more then canbe 


made out by this Hypotheſis , That. Perception of 0bjes , Spontaneows 


Motion, 
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we ſhall plainly find, though but upon an eaſy examination, | 
2. For that the Conarion, devoid of a Soul, has no perception of any 
one ObjeR, is demonſtrable from the very deſcription Carteſius makes of 
the tranſmiſſion of the image, ſuppoſe through the Eye to the Brain, and 


ſo to the Conar;on, For it is apparent from what he ſets down in his 


Treatiſe of the Paſſions of the Soub,; that the Image that is propagated from ».r.c. 1:35. 


the Object to the Conarron, is imprefled thereupon 1n {ome latitude of 


ſpace, Whenceit is manifeſt that the Conarion does not, nor can per- See Book 2, ch. 
ceive the whole Obje&, though ſeverall parts may be acknowledged to **&: 6. 


have the perception of the' ſeveral parts thereof, Bur ſomething in us 
percerves the whole, which therefore cannot be the Conarion, 


AnJ that we do not Ppercerve the external Object double, is not fo 


much becauſe the Image is united in the Organ of Common Senſe, as that 
the lines come ſo from the Object to both the Eyes, thart it is felt in one 
place; otherwiſe if the Obje& be very near, and the direftion of our Eyes 
be not fitted to that nearneſs, it will ſeem double however. Which is a 
Demonſtration that a man may ſee with both Eyes at once ; and for m 


Motion, Memoryand Imagination, may beall pertormed by virtue of this 
Glanaula, the Animal Spirits, and -mere Orgamzatton of the Body, as 


own part, I'me ſure that I ſee better at diſtance , when Iuſe both, then 


when one, 

3. As foWpontaneowus Motion, that the Conarion cannot be a ſufficient 
Principle thereof, with the Spirits and organization of other parts of the 
Body, though we ſhould admit ir a fic ſeat of Common Senſe, will eafily 
appear, if we conſider, that fo weak and ſo {mall a thing as that Glanduls 
is, ſeems utterly unable to determine the Spirits with that force and vio- 
lence we find they are determined in ruxn1ine, ſtriking, thruſting and the 
like; and thar it is evident, that ſometimes {carce the thouſandch part 
of the Conarion ſhall be direCter of this force; viz, when the Object of 
Sight, ſuppoſe, is as little as a pin's point, or when a man is prick'd with 
a needle, theſe receptions muſt be as little in the Glandula as 1n the exte- 
riour Senſe, | 

But ſuppoſe the whole Conarion alwaies did act in the determining the 


Sec the Appen- 
dix to my An- 
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left, 6. 


motion of the Spirits into this or that Myſcle z it is impoſſible that ſuch 


fluid Matter as theſe Spirits are, that upon the noddings of the Conarion 


forward may eaſily recede back, ſhould ever determine their courſe with 


that force and ſtrengththey are determined. 

Bur haply it will beanſwered, That ſuch ſubtile and fluid bodies as the 
Animal Spirits, that are in a readineſs to be upon Motion any way, the 
leaſt thing will determine their courſe ; and that the Myſcles themſelves, 
being well repleniſh'd with Spirits, and framed with ſuch Yalvuule as will 
eaſily intromit them from the Brain, and alſo conveigh them out of one 
oppoſite Muſcle into another upon the leaſt redundance of Spirits in 
the one above the other, and ſo ſhut themin; that that force we find 
in ſpontaneous ' Motion may very well be falved by this Mechanical 
Artifice, | 

4, That the inſufficiency of this Anſwer may appear, let us more 
accurately conſider the contrivance in the following Figure, my 
mn 
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Muſcles; Dand F two Yalvulz to let paſs the Spirits 


inuſt be ſome ſuch thing as * Regius has ventured at in his Philoſophy, 
and which may ſerve tor the more eaſy underſtanding of what * Des- 
two oppolite Muſcles, the known Inſtruments of ſpon- | 
taneous Motion ; K., ſome part of the Body to be mo- 


D| 4. 
ved; DE and F G are the Nerves through which Wa 
Spirits are tranſmitted from the Brain into the foreſaid 


Cartes wiites in his Book of Paſhons, Here B C are 


from the Brain into the Muſcles, but ſtop them it they 
would regurgitare; G is a Valve that lets the Spirits out | 
of the Muſcle C into B, and E another Valve. that lets 
the Spirits out of B into C. Now inbriet, the reſult of 
this Mechanicall contrivance 1s this, viz. That the Sp1- 
rits being determined by the Cenarion never {o little 
more copiouſly into B then into C, thoſe in C will 
maſs rhrough the Valve G into B, and ſo B (welling, and 
conſequently ſhortning it (elf, it muſt needs bring up the 
member K. 

5, Wewill not here alledge that this may be onely a mere fancy, 
theſe Yalvuulz in the Nerves not being yer diſcovered by any Angtomiſt 
to be p.rt of the Organization of the Body of any Animal ; bur rather 
ſhew, that they would not effect what is aimed at, though they were ad- 
mitted. For firſt, it does not appear that the Spirits will make more 
haſt out of C into B, then the preſſure cauſed in B by the determina- 
tion of the Spirits from the Conarron forces them to, For all places be- 
ing alike to them to play in, they will goe no further then they are dri- 
ven or preſſed, as Wind in a Bladder, And how the Coxarion ſhould 
drive or preſs the Spirits into B, ſo as to make it preſs thoſeinC, and 
force them out ſo quick and ſmart as we find in ſome Adtions, is a 
thing utterly unconceivable, 

6, Beſides, admit that the Conarion could determine them with ſome 
conſiderable force ſointo B, thar they would make thoſein C come to 
them through the Valve G, there being the Valve E to tranſmit them 
into C again, it is impoſſible but that the Tenth part of that force which 
we ordinarily uſe to open a mans hand againſt his will, ſhould whether he 
would or no eaſily open it, For a very ordinary ſtrength moving K from 
B towards C, muſt needs fo preſs the Spirits in B, that they will cer- 
cainly paſs by E into C, it our Body be nothing but Matter Mechanicall 
organized, And theretoreit is the mere Imperium of our Soul that does 
determine the Spirits to this Mnſcle rather then the other, and holds them 
there in deſpite of external force, From whence it is manifeit that brute 
Beaſts muſt have Sowls allo. 

7. Concerning Memory and Imagination, that the mere Mechanical 
reaſons of Des-Cartes will not reach them, we ſhall clearly underſtand, if 
we conf1der that the eafy aperture of the ſame Pores of the Brain, that 
were opened at the preſence of ſuch an Object, is not ſufficient to repre- 
ſent the Object, atter the Conarion has by inclining it ſelf thitherward 
cerermined the courte of the Spirits into the ſame Pores, For this could 


only 
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only repreſent the F:rgure of a thing, not the Colours thereof, Beſides; | 
a man may bring an hundred Objects, and expoſe them to our view at the 
ſame diſtance, the Eye keeping exactly in the ſame poſture, inſomuch that 
it ſhall be neceflary for theſe images to take up the very ſame place of , 
the Brain, an yet there ſhall be a diſtin remembrance of all theſe ; 
which is impoſſible, if there be no Soul in us, but all be were Matter, The 
ſame may be ſaid of ſo many Names or Words levell'd it you will out of a 
Truak into the Eare kept accurately in the ſame poſture, ſo that the 
Sound ſhall beat perpetually upon the ſame parts of the Organ, yet if 
there be five hundred of them, there may be a di/tini? memory for every 
one of them; which is a power perfe&tly beyond the bounds of mere 
Matter, for there would be a neceſlary confuſion of all. | 

8, Laſtly, for thoſe imaginations or repreſentations that are of no 
one Object that we ever ſee, but made up of ſeveral that have taken 
their diſtinct places in the Bran, ſome ( ſuppole)) before and others be- 
hinde, how canthe Conarion joyn theſe together, and in ſuch a poſture of 
conjunction as it pleaſes 2 Or rather in one and the ſame Object, ſuppoſe 
this Man or that Houſe, which we ſee in a right poſture, and has left 
ſuch a ſignature or figure in the Braiz as is fit to repreſent it ſo, how Ste Carteſ. De 
can the Coparion invert the poſture of the image, and make it repreſent log Ts 
the Houſe and Man with the heels upwards * Beſides the difficulty of 
repreſenting the Diſtance of an Object, or the Breadth thereof, concer- , _ 

; a: - owe Chan's, 
ning which we have ſpoken * already, Ic is impoſhible the Conarion, if 5.6. 8 
it be mere Matter, ſhould perform any ſuch operations as theſe, For it 
muſt raiſe mottons in it ſelf, ſuch as are not neceſſarily conveighed by any 
corporeal impreſs of another Body, which 1s plainly againſt Axiome 26; 

9, And therefore that ſober and judicious Wit Des-Cartes dares not 
ſtrecch the power of Mechanical organization thus far, bur doth plainly 
confeſs, That as there are ſome Fund#ions that belong to the Body alone; | 
ſo thereare others that belong to the Soul, which he calls Cogitations 1 "Bebe art 
and are according to him of two ſorts, the one 4:@p»sx, the other Paſſions, 17,18. 
The A075 are all the operations of our W7/l, as in ſome ſenſe all Per- 
ceptions may be termed Ad;ons, And theſe 47ions of the Will are either 
ſuch as #e mere Intelletual Operations, and end in the Soul her ſelf, 
ſuch as her ſtirring up her {clf to love God, or contemplate any Immate- 
rial Obje& ; or they are ſuch as have an influence on the Body, as when 
by virtue of our W774 we put our (elves upon going to this or that place. 

He diſtinguiſhes again our Perceptions into two forts, whereof the one ©. De Paſ 
has the Soul for their Cauſe, the other the Body. Thoſe that are cauſed Ts 
by the Body are moſt-what ſuch as depend on the Nerves. But beſides 
theſe thereis one kind of 19agination that is to be referred hither, aud ,, , , 
that properly has the Body for its cauſe, to wit, that * Imagination that Ai "af ba 
ariſes merely from the hitting of the Animal Spirits againſt the tracts of Artic. zt. 
choſe Images that external Obje&s have left in the Brain, and ſo repre- 
ſenting them to the Conarion ; which may happen in the day-time when 
our Fancyroves, and we do not ſet our ſelves on purpoſe to think on _ : 
things, as well as it does in ſleep by night. Thoſe Perceptions that arrive _ ghd 
ro the Soul by the interpoſition of the Nerves differ one from another © 
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in this, that ſome of them refer to outward 0bjetts that ſtrike our Senſe, 
others to ovr Body, ſuch as Hunger, Thirſt, Pain, &c, and others to the 
Soul it ſelf, as Sorrow, Foy, Fear, &c. | 

Thoſe Perceptions that have the Soul for their Cauſe, are either the 
Perceptions of her own As fill, or elſe of her SpeculJtion off things 
purely Intelligible, or elſe of Imaginations made at pleaſure, or finally of 
Reminiſcency, when ſhe ſearches out ſomething that ſhe has let ſlip out 
of her Memory, 

10. That which is obſervable in this Diſtribution is this, That all 
thoſe Cogitations that he calls AZ1ons, as alſo thoſe kind of Perceptions 
whoſe Cauſe he aſſignes to the Soxl, are in themſelves (and are acknow- 
ledoed by him) of that nacure, that they cannot be imitated by any 
creature by the mere o704nization of its Body, Bur for the other, he 

2:0. holds they may, and would make us believe they are in Bodres of Brntes, 
Apts which he would have mere Machinas, that is, That from the mere Me- 
Artic. 5. & de chanical frame of their Body, outward Objects of Senſe may open Pores 
Paſſive, Pa!:1- in their Brains ſo, as thit they may determine the Animal Spirits into 
Artic. 16, . ; 
ſuch and ſuch Muſcles for Spontaneous Motion : That the courle of the 
Spirits alſo falling into the Nerves in the Inteſtines and Stomack, Spleen, 
Heart, Liver, and other parts, may cauſe the very ſame effects of Paſſion, 
ſuppoſe of Love, Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, in theſe brute Machinas, as we 
feel in our Bodies ; though they, as being fenſeleſs, feel them nor : and fo 
the vellication of certain Tunicles and Fibres inthe Scomack and Throat 
may affect their Body as ours is inthe Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt : And 
finally, That the hicting of the Spirits into the tracts of the Brain that 
have been l{igned by External Obje&s, may a& ſo upon their Body as it 
does upon ours in Imazination and Memory, | 

Now adde to this Machina of Des-Cartes, the capacity in Matter of 
Senſation and Perception, ( which yet I have demonſtrated it to be unca; 
pable of ) and it will be exquiſitely as much as Mr. Hobbs himſelf can 
expect to ariſe from m@e Body, that is, All the Motions thereof bein 
purely Mechanical, the perceptions and propenfions will be fatall, bees 
{ary and unavoidable, as he loves to have them, 

But being no Coeztations that Des-Cartes terms AFtons, aSallo no 
kind of Perceptions that he acknowledges the Soul to be the Cauſe of, 
are to be reſolved into any Mechanical contrivance ; we may take notice 
of them as a pecnliar rank of Arguments, and ſuch, as that if it could be 
granted that the Souls of Brutes were nothing but Sentient Matter, yet 
it would follow that a S»bſtance of an higher nature, and truly *Imma- 
terial, muſt be the Principle of thoſe more noble Operations we find in our 
ſelves, as appears from Axiome 20, and 26. 


CW... 


Artic, 19, 
40, 42. 
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CHAP. VI. 


1, That no pare of the Spinal Marrow can be the Common Senſorium with- 
Out a Soul in the Body, 2. That the Animal Spirits are more likely to be 
that Common Percipient, 3. But yet it is demonſtrable they are not - 
4, As not being ſo much as capable of Senſation, 5. Nor of direing 
Motion into the Muſcles; 6, Much leſs of Imagination and rational 
Invention, 7, Nor of Memory. '8, An Anſwer to an Evaſion, 9, The 
Author's reaſon, why he has confuted ſo particularly all the ſuppoſiti- 


_ 015 of the Seat of Common Senſe, when few of them have been aſſerted 
with the excluſion of a Soul. 


I; Here remain now onely Two Opinions to be examined : the one, 
That place of the Spinal Marrow where Anatomiſts conceive 
there i the neareſt concurſe of all the Nerves of the Body ; the 

other, the Animal Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain. As tor the 

former, viz, That part of the Spinal Marrow where the concurſe of the 

Nerves 4 conceived tobe, as I have anſwered in like cafe, f01I lay again, 

thar beſides that I have already demonſtrated, that Matter 15 uncapable 

of Senſe, and that there 1s no modification thereof in the Spinal Marrow, 
that will make it more likely to be indued with that Faculty then the pith 
of Elder or a meſs of Curds ; we are alſo to take notice, that it 15 utterly 
inept for Motion, nor is it conceivable how that part of it, or any other 
that 15 afſigned to this office of being the Common Percipient in us of all 

Thoughts and Objects, ( which muſt alſo have the power of moving 

our members ) can, having ſo little agitation in it lelt, (as appearing no- 

thing bur a kind of ſoft Pap or Pulp ) ſonimbly and ſtrongly move the 
parts of our Body, 

2, Inthis regard the Animal Spirits ſeem much morelikely to per- 
torm that office ; and thoſe, the importunity of whoſe groſs fancies 
conſtrains them to make the Soul Corporeal, do nevertheleſs uſually 
pitch upon ſome ſubtile this Matter to conſticute her nature or Eſlence : 
And therefore they imagine her to be either Aire, Fire, / 1zht, or ſome 
iuch like Body ; with which the Animal Spirits have no {mall athaity. 

3, But this opinion, though it may ſeem plauſible ar firſt ſight, yet 
the dithculties it is involved in are inſuperable. For it is maniteſt, that 
all the Arguments that were brought * before will recur with full force 
_ Inthis place. For there is no Matter that is {o perfectly liquid as the Ani- 

mal Spirits, but conſiſts of particles onely contiguous one to another, 
and actually upon Motion playing and turning one by another as buſy 
as Aromes in the Sun. Now theretore, let us conſider whether that Trea- 
tury of pure Affmal Spirits contained in the fourth Ventricle be able to 
ſuſtain {o noble an office as to be the common Percipient in our Body, 
which, as I have often repeated, is ſo complex a Function, that it does 
not onely contain the Perception of external 0bjefts, but Motion, In.1q:- 
nation, Reaſon and Memory, | 

4, Nowat the very firſt daſh, the tranſmiſſion of the image of the 
Oo 2 Object 
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Obje into this crowd of particles cannot but hit variouſly upon them, 
and therefore they will have ſeveral Perceptions amongſt them, ſome 
haply perceiving part of the ObjeR, others all, others more then all, 
othersalſo perceiving of it in one place, and others in another. Bur the 
Percipient in us repreſenting no ſuch confuſion or diſorder in our behold- 
ing of Objects, it is plain that iris not the Animal Spirits that 1s It, = 

5, Again, That which is ſo confounded a Percipient, how can it bea 
right Principle of dire&ing Motion into the Muſcles * For belides what 
diſorder may happen in this tunction upon the diſtrafted repreſentation 
of preſent Objects, the power of thinking, excogitating, and deliberating, 
being in theſe Animal Sprrits alſo, ( and they having no means of com- 
municating one with another, bur juſtling one againſt another z3 which 1s 
as much to the purpoſe, as if men ſhould knock heads to communicate 


'to each other their conce:ts of Wit, ) it muſt needs follow that they will 


have their perceptions, inventions, and deliberations apart z which when 
they put in Execution, muſt cauſe a marvelous confuſion in the Body, 
ſome of them commanding the parts this way, others driving them ano- 
ther way : or if their factions have many diviſions and , ſubdiviſions, 
every one will be ſo weak, that none of them will be able to coinmand 
it any way. But we find no ſuch ſtrugling or countermands of any thing 
in us, that would act our Body one way when we would another ; as it 
when one was a going to write 
Miviy atide, Fra —— 

ſomething ſtronger in him, whoſe conceits he is not privy to, ſliould get 
the uſe of his hand, an« in ſtead of that write down 

Arma VIrumque Cant—— | 
And the like may be (aid of avy other Spontaneous Motion, which being 
ſo conſtantly within our deliberation or command as it is, it is a ſufficient 
Argument to prove that it is not ſuch a lubricous Subſtance as the Apr- 
mal Spirits, nor ſo diſunited ; but ſomething more perfectly 0ne and Indtr- 
viſible, that is the Cauſe thereof. 

6, W- need not inſtance any further concerning the power of Inven- 
tion and Reaſon, how every particle of theſe Animal Spirits has a liberty 
to think by it (elf, and conſult with it ſelf, as well as to play by it (elf, and 
how there is no poſſible means of communicating their Thoughts one to 
another, unleſs it ſhould be, as I have ſaid, by hitting one againſt ano- 
ther: but that can onely communicate Motion, not their determinate 
Thought ; unleſs that theſe particles were conceived to figure themſelves 
into the ſhape of thoſe things they think of, which is impoſſible by Axi- 
ome 26. And ſuppoſe it were poſſible one particle ſhoul! ſhape ic ſelf, 
tor example, into a George 0x Horſe-back witha Lance in his hand, and 
another into an Inchanted Caſtle ; this George on Horſe-back muſt run 
againſt the Caſtle, to make the Caſtle =uphetnes, 18 impreſs and {1militude. 
Bur what then? Truly the encounter will be very unfortunate: For S. 
George indeed may eafily break his Lance, bur ic is impoſſible that he 
ſhould by juſtling again(t the Particle in the form of a Caſtle conveigh the 
entire ſhape of himlelf and his Horſe thereby, ſuch as we find our ſelves 
able to imagine of a man on horſe-back, Which is a Truth as __ 

ſtrable 
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ſtrable as any Theorem in Mathemarticks, but ſo plain at firſt fight, thac 
I need not ule the curioſity of a longer Demonſtration to make it more 
firm. 

Nor is there any colourable Evaſion by venturing upon a new way, 
as if this particle having transformed it felt into a Caſt/e, and that into 
an Horſeman, all the others then would fee them both and they one ano- 
theg. For by what lizht, and how little would they appear, and in what 
diffrem places, according to the different poſture of the particles of the 
Animal Spirits, and with what different faces, ſome ſeeing one fide, 
others another ? : 

But beſides this there is a further difficulcy, that it ſuch Sen/ible repre- 
ſentations as theſe could be conveighed from one particle to another by 
corporeal encounters and juſtlings, or by that other way after alledged ; 
Logical and Mathematical Notions can not, So that ſome of the Animal 
Spirits may think of one Demonſtration in Mathematicks, or of part of 
that Demonſtration, and others of another : inſomuch that if a Mathe- 
matician be to write, while he would write one thing upon the determi- 
nation of theſe Animal Spirits, others may get his hand to make uſe of 
for the writing ſomething elſe, to whoſe Thoughts and Counſel he was 
not atall privy; nor can tell any thing, till thoſe other Animal Spirits 
have writ it down, Which Abſurdities are ſo mad and extravaganr, 
that a man would ſcarce defile his pen by recording thein, were it not to 
awaken thoſe that dote ſo much on the power of Matter ( as to think it 
of it ſelf ſufficient for all Phenomena in the world ) into due ſhameand : 
abhorrence of their fooliſh Principle, 

7. Thelaſt Faculty I will conſider is Memory, which is alſo neceſſarily 
joyned with the reſt in the Common Percipient ; of which not onely the 
fluidity of parts, but alſo their difSipability, makes the Animal Spirits 
utterly uncapable. For certainly, the Spirits by reaſon of their Subtilty 
and Adivity are very diſsipable, and in all likelihood remain not the 
ſame for the ſpace of a week together; and yet things that one has nor 
thought of for many years, will comeas freſhly into a mans mind as it 
they were tranſacted but yeſterday. | 

8. The onely Evaſion they can excogitate here is this, Ti:at as there 
1s a continual ſupply of Sprrits by degrees, ſo, as they come in, they are 
ſeaſoned, fermented and tinifured with the ſame Notions, Perceptions and 
Propenſions that the Spirits they find there have, Theſe are tine words, 
but ſignifie nothing but this, thatche Spirits there preſent in the Brain 
communicate the Notions and Perceptions they have to thele new-comers; 
which is that which I have already proved impoſſible in the foregoing 
Sections, And therefore it is impoſſible that the Animal Spirits ſhould 
be that Common Percipient that hears, ſees, moves, remembers, under- 
ſtands, and does other tunions of life that we perceive performed in us 
or by us. 

9. Wehave now particularly evinced, that neither the whole Zody, nor 
any of thoſe parts that have been pitched upon, it weexclude the preſence 
of a Soul or Immaterial Snbſtance, can be the Seat of Common Senſe, ln 
which I would not be ſo underſtood, as if it implied thac there are _ 
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of theſe parts, but ſome or other have affirmed might be the common 
Senſorium, though we had no Soul : But becauſe they have been ſtood 
upon, all of them, by ſome or other to be the Seat of Common Senſe, \up- 
poling a Soxl in the Body, that there might no imaginable doubt or 
(cruple be left behind, I have taken the pains thus punRually and'parti- 
cularly to prove, that none of them can be the place of Common Senſe. 
without one, # 
And thus I have perfe&ly finiſhed my main defign, which was to de- 
monſtrate That there is a Soul or Incorporeal Subſtance reſiding in us, di- 
ſtint from the Body, But I ſhall not content my ſelf here, bur for a more 
tull diſcovery of her Natare and Faculties, I ſhall advance further, and 
ſearch out her chief Seat in the Body, where and from whence ſhe exer - 
ciſes her moſt noble Functions, and after enquire whether ſhe be confined 
ro that part thereof alone, or whether ſhe be ſpread through all our mem- 
bers; and laſtly confider after what manner the ſees, feels, hears, ima- 
tines, remembers, reaſons, and moves the Body, For befide that I ſhall 
make ſome good uſe of theſe diſcoveries for further purpoſe, it 1s alſo 
in it ſelf very pleaſant to have in readineſs a rational and coherent ac- 


count, and a determinate apprehenſion of things ot this nature. 


———  — 
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CHAP. VII 


1, Hus Enquiry after the Seat of Common Senſe, upon ſuppoſition there &- _ 
a Soul in the Body. 2, That there is ſome particular Part in the Body 
that i the ſeat of Common Senſe. 3. A general diviſion of their Opi- 
nions concerning the place of Common Senſe. 4. That of thoſe that 
place it out of the Head there are two ſorts, 5, The Invalidity of Hel- 
mont's reaſons whereby he would prove the orifice of the Stomack tobe 
the principal Seat of the Soul. 6. An Anſwer to Helmont's ſtories for * 
that purpoſe. 7. A further confutation out of his own conceſſions, 
8, Mr, Hobbs his Opinion confuted, that makes the Heart the Seat 
Common Senſe, . 9. A further confutation thereof from Experience, 
10, That the Common Senſe is ſeated ſomewhere in the Head, 11. A 
caution for the choice of the particular place thereof, 12, That the 
whole Brain is not it ; 13, Nor Regius hw ſmall ſolid Particle; 14, Nor 
any external Membrane of the” Brain, nor the Septum Lucidum. 
15. The three moſt likely places, ' 6. o0bjettions azainſt Carteſius his 
Opinion concerning the Conarion anſwered, 17, That the Conarion 
zs not the Seat of Common Senſe; 18. Nor that part of the Spinal Mar- 


row where the Nerves are conceived toconcurre, but the Spirits in the 
fourth Ventricle of the Brain. p 


1, JT will cheretore be requiſite for us toreſume the former Opinions, 
altering the Hypotheſis; and to examine which of them is moſt 


| reaſonable, ſuppoſing there be a Subſtance Immaterial or Soul 
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2, That there is ſome particular or reſtrain'd Seat of the Common Senſe, 
's$an Opinion that evenall Philoſophers and Phyſicians are agreed upon, 
And it 1s an ordinary Compariſon amongſt them, tl:at the External Sen- 
ſes & the Common Senſe confidered together are like a Circle with five 
lines drawn from the Circumterence to the Centre, Wherefore as it has 
been obvious for them to finde out particular Organs tor the Zxternal 


. Senſes, ſo they have alſo attempred co aſſign ſome diſtinct part of the 


Body for to be an Organ of the Common Sexſe; that is to ſay, as they 
diſcovered Sight to be ſeated in the Eye, Hearing in the Eare, Smelling in 
the Noſe, &c, ſo they conceived that there is ſome part of the Body 
wherein Seeing, Hearing and all other Perceptions meet together, as the 
lines of a Circle in the Centre: and that there the Soul does alſo judge 
and diſcern of the difference of the Objects of the outward Senſes, They 
have juſtly therefore excluded all the External parts of the Body from 
the lighteſt ſuſpicion of any capacity of undergoing (ſuch a function as is 
thus general, they being all employed in a more particular task, which is 
co be the Organ of ſome one of theſe five outward Senſes ; and to be 
affected no otherwiſe then by what is impreſſed upon themſelves, and 
chiefly from their proper Objects ; amongſt which five, Touch properly 
ſo called has the greateſt ſhare, it being as large as the Skin that covers 
us, and reaching as deep as any Membrane and Nerve in the limbs and 
trunk of the Body, beſides all the Exteriour parts of the Head, All 
which can no more ſee then the Eye can hear, or the Eire can (mell, 

3, Beſides this, all thoſe Arguments that do fo clearly evince that the 
place of Common Senſe is ſomewhere in the Head, are a plain demonſtra- 
tion that the whole Body cannot be the Seat thereof, and what thoſe Argu- 


ments are you ſhall hear anon, For all thoſe Opinions that have pitched 


on any oe Part for the Seat of Common Senſe, being to be divided into 
two Ranks, to wit, either ſuch as aſſign ſome particular place in the Body, 
or elſe in the Head, we will proceed in this order : as firſt to contute 
thoſe that have made choice of ny part for the Seat of Common Senſe 
out of the Head; and thenin the ſecond place we will in general ſhew, 
that the common Sexſorium muſt be in ſome part of the Head ; and laſtly, 
of thoſ&many opinions concerning what part of the Head this common 
Senſoriam (ſhould be, thoſe which ſeem leſs reaſonable being rejected, 
we ſhall pitch upon what we conceive the moſt unexceptionabie, 

4. Thoſe that place the Common Sexſorium out of the Head, have 
ſeated it either in the upper Orifice of the Stomack, or in the Heart, The 
former is * Yan- Helmont's Opinion, the other M* Hobbs his, 

5, As for Yan-Helmont, thereis nothing he alledges for his Opinion 
but may be eaſily anſwered, That which mainly impoſed upon him was 
the exceeding Senſibility of that part, which Nature made fo, that, as a 
taithtull and ſagacious Porter, ic might admit nothing into the Stomack 
that might prove miſchievous or troubleſome to the Body, From this 
tender Senſibility, great offences to it may very well cauſe Swoonrnes, and 
Apoplexies, and ceſlations of Senſe. But Fear and Foy and Grief have 
diſpatch d ſome very ſuddainly,when yet the firſt entrance of that deadly 
ſtroke has been at the Zare or the Eye , from ſome unſupportable ill 
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newes or horrid ſpectacle, And the harſh handling of an angry Sore, 
or the treading on a Corn on the Toe, may eaſily caſt ſome into a ſwooz, 
and yet no man will ever imagine the Seat of the Common Senſe tobe 
placed inthe Foot. In fine, there is no more reaſon to think the Common 
Senſorium is in the month of the Stomack, becauſe of the Senſible Commoes= 
tions we feel there, then thar it is ſeated in the Stars , becauſe weſo 


clearly perceive their Light, as Des- Cartes has well anſwered upon like 


occaſion, Nor can Phrenſies and Madneſſes, though they may. ſometimes 


| beobſerved to take their riſe from thence, any more prove that it is the 


Seat of the Commo#Senſe, then the Furor uterinus, Apoplexies, Epilep- 
fies, and Syncopes proceeding from the Wombe, do argue that the 
common Senſorinm of Women lies in that part, | 

6, And if we conſider the great Sympathy betwixt the Orifice of the 
Stomack and the Heart, whoſe Pathemata are ſoalike and conjoyned that 
the Ancients have given one name to both parts, calling them promiſcu- 
ouſly xapHiz, and the pains of the Stomack xapHiaaga:, and xapdt- 
© p91, aS allo that the Heart is that part from which maniteſtly are the 
ſupplies of Life, whence the Pulſe ceafing, Lite cannot long continue for 
want of Warmth and Spirits ; here is an evident reaſon, how it may 
happen that a Woundabour rhe month of the Stomack may diſpatch a man 
more ſuddainly then a wound in the Head, they being both ſuppoſed 
mortal, though the ſeat of the Senſitive Soul be not chiefly in the afore- 
ſaid Orifice, For partly the natural Sympathy betwixt the Orifice of the 
Stomack and the Heart, and partly the horrour and pain perceived by the 
Soul in the common Senſorium, which we will ſuppole in the Head, does 
ſo dead the Heart, that, as in the ſuddain Paſhons above named, it ceaſes 
to perform the ordinary functions of Life, and fo Pulſe and Senſe and all 
is gone in ſhort time; whenas the Head being wounded mortally, Per- 
ception 1s thereby (o diminiſhed, that the Heart {capes the more free from 
the force of that lethiferous paſſion ; and ſo though Sexſe be gone, can 
continue the Pulſe a longer time : which is a pertect anſwer to Helmont's 
ſtories he recites in his Sedes Anime, 

7. To all whichI may adde, That himſelf does acknowledge in the 
end of that Treatiſe, that the power of Motzor,, of Will, Memory and Ima- 
gination, is in the Brain, and therefore unleſs a man will ſay and deny 
any thing, he muſt ſay that the Common Senſe is there alſo. 

8. The Opinion of Mr Hobbs bears more credit and countenance with 
it, as having been aſſerted heretofore by Philoſophers of great fame, 
Epicurus, * Ariſtotle, and the School of the Stocks + but it we look 
cloſer to it, it will prove as little true as the other , eſpecially in his way, 
that holds there is no Sowl in a Man, but that all is but organized Matter. 
For let him declare any Mechanical reaſon whereby his Heart will be able 
co move his Finger, But upon this Hypotheſis I have conftuted this 
Opinion already, It is more maintainable,it there be granted a Sox in the 
Body, that the Heart is the chief Seat thereof, and place of Common 
Senſe, as Ariſtotle and others would have it, as alſo the Spring of Sponta- 
neous Motion, Butit is very unlikely that that part that is ſo continually 
employed in that natural Motion of contrat7:ng and dilating it (elf, ſhould 

be 
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be the Seat of that Principle which commands Free and Spontaneoms 
progreſſions : Perceptions alſo would be horribly diſturbed by its ſquee- 
zing of it ſelf, and then flagging again by vicifficudes, Neither would 
Objects appear ia the ſame place, or atleaſt our fight not fixt on the 
ſame part of the Objet, when the Heart is drawn up and when it is ler 
down again, as I have above intimated : the extreme heat allo of it could 
not admit that it be affected wich the gentle motions of che Objects of 
Senſe, the Blood being there in a manner ſcalding hot, And it is in this 
ſenſe that that Aphoriſme in Arifotle is to be underſtood, mo prov wpi- 
mxgy, That which muſt receive the vaxitty of external impreſſes, muſt not be 
it ſelf in any high temper or agitation, 
9. Wherefore it is very raſh thing to aſſert, That the Heart is the 
Seat of Common Senſe, unleſs by fome plain experience it could be evin- 
ced to be ſo, whenas indeed Experiments are recorded to the contrary, 
As, that if we binda Nerve, Senſe and Motion will be betwixt the Liz a- 
ture and the Brain, but not betwixt the Heart and the Lizature, And 
that the Crocodile, his Heart being cut out, will live for a conſiderable 
time, and fight, and defend himſelf, Thelike is obſerved of the $ea- 
Tortoiſe, and the wild Goat, as Calcidius writes, To which you may adde 
what Galep relates of ſacrificed Beaſts, that their Hearts being taken our 
and laid upon the Altar, they nave been ſeen in the mean time not onely 
to breath, and roar aloud, but alſo to run away, till the expence of Blood 
has made them fall down. Which Narrations to me are the more cre- 
dible, I having ſeen with mine own eyes a Frog quite excntecated, hearr, 
ſtomack, guts and all raken out by an ingenious triend of mine, and dex- 
terous Anatomilt ; after which the Frog could ſee, and would avoid any 


obje& in its way, and skipped as freely and nimbly up and down as 


when it was entire, and that for a great while, But a very little wound 
in the Head deprives them immediatly of Life an:\ Motion. Wheance it is 
plain that the derivation of Senſe and ſpontaneorns Motion is not from the 
Heart, For if the Motion be intercepted betwixt the Brain and the Heart, 
by * M* Hobbs his own conceflion, there will be no perception of the 
Objet, Aad there is the ſame reaſon of the orifice of the Stomack : (o 
thac this one Experiment does clearly evince thele two Opinions to be 
erroneous. —_ 

10, And that no man hereafter may make any other unhappy choice 
n the parts of the Body, we ſhall now propoſe ſuch Reaſons as we hope 
will plainly prove, That the common Senſor:#m muſt needs be in the 
Head , or indeed rather repeat them : For ſome of thoſe whereby we 
proved that the Heart is not the Seat of Common Senſe, will plainly 


evince that the Yead is. As that out of Laurentius, that a Nerve being 


tied, Senſe and Motion will be preſerved from the Ligature up towards 
the Head, but downwards they will be loſt, As alſo that experiment of 
a Frog, whoſe brain if you pierce will preſently be devoid of Senſe and 
Motion, though all the Entrals being taken our it will skip up and down, 
and exerciſe its Senſes as before, Which is a plain evidence that Motjort 
and Sepſe is derived from the Head; and there is now no pretence to 
trace any Motor into a farther fountain, the Heart, ( from whence the 
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Nerves were conceived to branch by Ariſtotle, and trom whence certainl 
the Veins and Arteries do, as appears by'every Anatomie ) being fo juftly 
diſcharged from that office, Wound TR 

To which it may ſuffice to adde the conſideration of thoſe Diſeaſes 
that ſeize upon all the Animal tunctions at once, ſuch as are the Zethargie, 
Apoplexie, Epilepſic, and the like, the cauſes of which Phyſicians find in 
the Head, and accordingly apply remedies, Which is a plain dete&tion 
that the Seat of the Soul, as much as concerns the Animal Faculties, is 
chiefly in the Head, The ſame may be ſaid of Phrenſy and Melancholy, 
and (uch like diltempers, that deprave a mans 1mazimation and Fudz- 
ment ; Phyſicians alwates conclude ſomething amiſs within the Craninm. 

Laſtly, if it were nothing but the near attendance of the outward 
Senſes on the Soul, or her diſcerning Faculty, being ſo fitly placed about 
her in the Head; this, unleſs there were ſome conſiderable Argument to 
the contrary, ſhould be {ufhcient to determine any one tiat is unpre- 
judiced, to conclude that the Seat of Common Senſe, Underſtanding, and 
command of Motion, is there alſo. 

11, But now the greateſt difficulty will be to define 1» what part there- 
of it is tobe placed, In which,unlefs we will goe over-boldly and carelefly 
to work, weare to have a regard to Mechanical congruittes, and not 
pitch upon any thing that, by the advantage of this Suppoſal, That there 
is 4 Soul in man. may goe tor poſhble; but to chuſe what 1s moſt hand- 
ſome and convenient, 

12, That the whole Brain 1s not the Seat ot Common Senſe , appears 
from the wounds and cuts it may receive withour the deſtruction of that 
Faculty ; for they will not take away Sexſe and Motion, unleſs they 
pierce ſo deep as to reach the Yentricles of the Brain, as Galen has 0b- 
ſerved, 

13. Nor is it in Regime his ſmall ſolid particle. For beſides that it is 
not likely the Centre of Perception 15 {o minute, it 15 very incongruous to 
place it in a Body {o pertectly ſo/;d, more hard then Marble or Iron, But 
this Invention being bur a late freak of his perulant fancy, that has an 
ambition to make a blunder and contuſion of all Des-Cartes his Meta- 
phyſical Speculations, ( and therefore found our this rare quirk of wit to 
ſhew, how though the Sol were nothing bur Matter, yet it might be 7n- 
corruptible and zmmortal ) it was not worth the while to take notice of it 
here in this Hypotheſis, which we have demonſtrated to be rrue, viz, 
That there is a Soul in th: Body, whoſe nature is Immaterial or Incorporcal, 

14, Nor are the Membranes in the Head the common Sexſorinm ; 
neither thoſe that envelop the Brazy, (for they would be able then to ſee 
the light through the hole the Trepan makes, though the party Trepan'd 
winked with his eyes ; to lay nothing of the conveyance of the Nerves, 
the Organs of external Senſe, that carry beyond theſe exteriour Mem- 
branes, and therefore point to a place more inward, that muſt be the Re- 
cipzent of all their impreſſes ) nor any Internal membrane, as that which 
bids faireſt for it, the Septum Lucidum, as being in the midſt of the u per 
Ventricle. But yet 1t the levell of Motion through the externall Senſcs 
be accurately coniidcred, ſome will ſhoot under, and ſome in a diſtant 
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parallel, ſo that this Membrane will not be ſtruck with all the Objets of 
our Senſes, Beſtd@ that it ſeems odd and ridiculous that the Centre of 


Perception (ſhould be either driven out ſo into plates, or ſpread into hollow 


convexities, as it muſt be ſuppoſed, if we make either the external or 
- internal Membranes of the Brain the Seat of Common Senſe, 

15, The moſt likely place is ſome one of thoſe that the three laſt 
Opinions point at, viz. either the Conarion, or the Concurſe of rhe Nerves 
in the fourth Yentricle, or the Animal Sdirits there. 

16. The firſt is Des-Cartes Opinion, and not raſhly to be refuſed, 
neither do I find any Arguments hitherto that are valid enough to 
defaceit, Thoſe that arerecited out of Bartholine, and ſubſcribed to by 
the learned * Author of Adenographia, in my apprehenſ1on have not the 
force to ruine it. We will tirſt repeat them, and then examine them, 

The firſt 1s, That this Glandula is too little to be able to repreſent the 
Images of all that the Soul has repreſented to her, 

®\c ſecond, T hat the external Nerves do not reach to the Glandula, 
and that therefore it cannot receive the impreſs of ſenſible Objects, 

The third,* Thar ir is placed ina place of excrements which would 

ſoile the Spectes of things. 

The fourth, That the Speczes of things are perceived there where 
they are carried by the Nerves, But the Nerves meet abour the begin- 
ning or head of the Spinal Marrow, a more noble and ample place then 
the Glandula pinealss, I 

To-the firſt I anſwer, That the amplitude of that place where the 
Nerves meet inthe Spinal Marrow is not large enough to receive the 
diſtin impreſles of all the Obje&s the Mind retains in Memory, ( Be- 


ſides, that the other parts of the Brain may ſerve tor thar purpoſe, as 


much as any of it can,) But it muſt be the Soul her ſelf alone thatis 
capable of retaining ſo Cciſtin&t and pertect repreſentations of things, 
though it were admitted that ſhe might make an occaſional uſe of ſome 
private marks ſhe impreſſes in the Bra;y, which haply may be nothing 
at all like the things it would remember , nor of any confiderable magni- 
tude nor proportion to them, ſuch as we obſerve in the words Arx and 
Atomus, where there is no correſpondency of either |ikeneſs or bigneſs 
betwixt the words and the things repreſented by them, 

To the ſecond, Thar rhough there be no continuation of Nerves to 
the Conarios, yet there is of Spirits ; which are as able to conveigh the 
impreſſes of Motion from external Senſe to the Conartoy, as the Aire 
and «ther the impreſs of the Stars unto the Eye. 

To the third , That the Glandyla is conveniently enough placed, fo 
long as the Body is ſound; for no excrementitious humours will then 
overflow it or beſmear it. But in ſuch diſtempers wherein they do , Apo- 


plexies, Catalepſies, or ſuch like diſeaſes will ariſe ; which we ſee do tall . 


out, let the Seat of Common Senſe be where it will, 

To the laſt 1 anſwer, That the Nerwes, when they are once got any 
thing far into the Brazy, are devoid of Twnzcles, and be fo (oft and ſpon- 
gy, that the motion of the Spirits can play through them, and that 
therefore they may ray through the ſides, and ſo continue their motion 

to 
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to the Conarion, whereever their extremities may ſeem to tend, 
17. But though theſe Arguments do not ſufficieſly confute the O- 
pinion, yet I am not ſo wedded to it, but T can think ſomething more 
unexceptionable may be found out, eſpecially it being ſo much to be 
ſuſpected .that. all Animals have not this Cenarion ; and then, that what 
pleaſed De& Cartes ſo much in this Invention, was, that he conceited it 
ſuch a marvelous fine inſtrument to beat the Animal Spirits into ſuch 
and ſuch Pores of the Brain; a thing that I cannot art all cloſe with for 
reaſons * above alledged, Beſides that Stones have been found in this 
Glandula, and that it is apparent that it is environ'd with a net of Yezns 
and Arteries, which are indications that it is a part aſſigned for ſome 
more inferiour office. But yet I would not diſmiſs it without fair play. 
18, Wherefore that Opinion of the forecited Author, who places the 
Seat of Common Senſe in that part of the Spinal Marrew where the 
Nerves are ſuſpected to meet, as 1t is more plain and {imple, fo it is mpre 
irrefutable, ſuppoſing that the Soul's Centre of perception ( wherebyMe 
does not onely apprehend all the Objects of the external Senſes, bur 
does imagine, reaſon, and freely command and determine the Spirits into 
what part of the Body ſhe pleaſes) could be conveniently ſeated in ſuch 
dull paſty Matter as the Pith of the Brain is ; a thing, I muſt needs pro- 
feſs, that pleaſes not my Palate art all, and therefore I will alſo take leave 


_ of this Opinion too, and adventure to pronounce, That the chief Seat of 


the Soul, where ſhe perceives all obje&s, where ſhe imagines, reaſons, and 
invents, and from whence ſhe commands all the parts of the Body, # thoſe 
purer Animal Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain. 


_—— 
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CHAP, VIII, 


I. The firſt reaſon of his Opinion , the convenient Situation of theſe Spi- 
rits, 2, The ſecond, that the Spirits are the immediate Inſtrument 0 
the Soul in all her fundtions. 3, The proof of the ſecond Reaſon from 
the general Authority of Philoſophers, and particularly of Hippocra- 
res ; 4. From our Sympathizing with the changes of the Aire ;, 5, From 
the celerity of Motion and Cozitation ; 6, From what & obſerved genc- 
rally in the Generation of things ; 7, From Regius hs experiment of 4 
Snail in aglaſs;, 8, From the running round of Images ina Vertigo; 
9, From the conſtitution uf. the Eye , and motion of the Spirits there 
Io, From the dependency of the attions of the Soul upon the Body, whe- 
ther in Meditation or corporeal Motion ; 11. From the recovery of Mo- 
tion and Senſe into a ſtupefied part ; 12, Aud laſtly, from what u« obſer- 
ved in ſwooning fits, of paleneſs and ſharpneſs of viſage, &c, 13, The 
inference from all this, That the Spirits inthe fourth Ventricle are the 


Seat of Common Senſe, and that the main uſe of the Brain and Nervss ts 
to preſerve the Spirits, | 


I. THAT 
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x. HAT which makes me embrace this Opinion rather then any 
other is this ; Thar, firſt,chis ſituation of the common Senſorinm 
betwixt the Head and the trunk of the Body is the moſt exad! 

convenient to receive the impreſſes of Objetts trom both, as alſorg 

impart Morton to the Muſcles inboth the Head and 1n the Body, In which 

T look upon 1t as equall with the laſt Opinion, and ſuperiour to all them 

that went before, For whatever may be objeRed, 1s already anlwered in 

whar I have ſaid to the laſt Objection againſt Des- Cartes. 

2. But now in the ſecond place, ( wherein this Opinion of mine haz a 
notorious advantage above all elfe that I know) Ic is moſt reaſonable 
that that Matter which is the immediate Inſtrument of all the Animal 
functions of the Soul, ſhould be the chiefeſt Seat trom whence and where 
ſhe exerciſes theſe functions, and if there be any place where there is a 
freer plenty of che pureſt ſort of this Matter, that her peculiar reſidence 
ſhould be there, Now the i72mediate Inſtrument of the funions of the 
Soul is that thinner Matter which they ordinarily call Animal Spirits, 
which are to be found in their greateſt purity and plenty inthe fourth Yer- 
tricle of the Brain, From whence it muſt follow thac chat precious and 
choice part of the Soul which we call the Centre of perception is to be 
placed in that Ventricle, not in any pith of the Brain thereabour, bur in 
the midſt of theſe Spirits themſelves; for that is che moſt natural firua- 
tion for the commanding them into the parts of the Head and Body ; 
beſides a more delicate and ſubtile uſe of them at home, in purſuinz 
various imaginations and inventions, En 

3. That this thiz and Spirituous Matter is the immediate engine-of the 
Soul in all her operations, 1s ina manner the general opinion of all Philo- 
ſophers. And even thoſe that have placed the Common Senſor;um in 
the Heart, have been ſecure of the truth of this their conceir , becauſe 
they took it for granted, that the left Ventricle thereof was the fountain 
of theſe pure and ſubrile Spirits, and pleaſe themſelves very much, in that 
they fancied that Oracle of Phyſicians, the grave and wiſe Hippocrates, 
to ſpeak their own ſenſe (o fully and fignificantly. Frwwn yd n 78 avvewre 
TEPUYEY Cy TH AGIN gin” mpePe,) 5 274 Ollie 76 monuialy DI» Þ rm JvGs, 
CME x A FLpN *) Swe TEEkvoc Er Gn T Ser en0tw: 7 PINCAES that 
is to (ay, That the Mind of man ts 1n the left Ventricle of his Heart ; and 
that it is not nouriſhed from meats and drinks from the belly, but by a clear 
and luminous Subſtance that redounds by ſeparation from the blood + which 
iS that which. happens exaRly in the Brain. For the Spirits there are 
nothing elſe but more pure and ſubtile parts of the blood, whoſe tenuiry 
and agitation makes them ſeparate; from the reſt of the mals thereof, and 
{o repleniſh the Veatricles of the Brain, | 

4. Moreover our ſympathizing ſo ſenſibly with the changes of the 
Aire, which Hippocrates alſo takes notice of , that in clear Aire our 
Thoughts are more clear, and in cloudy more obſcure and dull, is no ſlight 
indication that that which conveighs Sexſe, Thoughts, and Paſ1ons 1m- 
mediately to the Soul, is very tenuious and delicate, and of a nature very 
congenerous to the Azre with which it changes ſo eafily. : 
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Dec Natura Re- 
rum, lib.3. 


Triſmezit, 
Pemanid, cÞ, 
10, ſpuc Claus. 


Philoſ. Natu= 
ral, 1.4. c.16. 


5, The ſtrange Azzlity alſo of Motions and Cogitations that we find in 
our ſelves, has forced the moſt luggiſh witts , even ſuch as have been ſo 
groſs as to deem the SoulCorporeal, yet to chuſe the treeſt,ſubtilcſt & moſt 
active Matter to compound her of, that their imaginations could excogi- 
tate, And Lacretius, the moſt confident of the Epicurean Set, thinks 
he has hit the nile on the head in his choice 


Nanc igitur quoniam eſt animi natura reperta 
Mobilis egregie, per quam conſtare neceſſe eſt 
Corporibus parvis & levibus atque rotunds : 


whoſe Teſtimony I account the better in this caſe, by how much the 
more craſs Philoſopher he is, the neceſſity of the tenuiry of particles that 
are to pervade the Body of a Man being convinced hence to be (o plain, 
that the dimmeſt eyes can eafily diſcover it, 

6. But we will advance higher to more forcible Arguments; amongſt 
which this, I think, may find ſome ne That we cannot diſcover any 
immediate operation of any kind of Soul in the world, but what it firit 
works upon that Matter which participates in a very great meaſure of this 
finencſs and tenuity of parts, which will eafily yield and be guided , as 
may be univerſally obſerved in all Generations, where the Body is al- 
wales 0774nized out of thin fluid liquor, that will eaſily yield to the plaſtick 
power of the Soul, In which I do not doubt bur it takes the advantage 
of moving the moſt ſubtile parts of all firſt, ſuch as Des-Cartes his 
firſt and ſecond Element, which are never excluded from any ſuch 
humid and tenuious ſubſtance : which Elements of his are thac true 
Heavenly or ethereal Matter which is every where, as Ficinus (ome- 
where Girh Heaven is; and is that Fire which Triſmeeiſt affirms is 
the moſt inward vehicle of the Mind, and the inſtrument that God uſed in 
che forming of the world, and which the Soul of the world, whereever ſhe 
acts, does moſt certainly (till uſe, 

7, And to make yeta ſtep further, That ocular demonſtration that 
Henricus Regiws brings into view ſeems to me both ingenious and (olid: 
It is in a Szail, ſuch as have no ſhells, moving in a plaſs: ſo ſoon as 


| ſhe begins tocreep, certain Bubbles are diſcovered to move from her 


eail to her head ; but ſo ſoon as ſhe ceaſes moving, thoſe Bubbles ceaſe. 
Whence he concludes, That a gale of Spirits that circuit from her 
head along her back to her tail, and thence along her belly to her head 
again, is the cauſe of her progreſſive motion. 

8, That ſuch thin Spirits are the immediate Inſtruments of Senſe, 
is alſo diſcoyered by what is obſerved in a Yertigo, For the Braiy it (elf 
is not of ſuch a flx;d ſubſtance as to turn round, and to make external Ob- 
jects ſeem to doe fo, Wherefore it is a ſign that the immediate corpo- 
_u Inſtrument of conveying the images of things is the Spirits in the 

rain. 

9. And that they arethe chief Organ of S7zht is plain in the exteriour 
parts of the Eye: for we may eaſily diſcern how full they are of thar 
xa Iupn $ PuTYIM ene , pure and lucid ſubſtance, which Hippocrates 
ſpeaks of, though ke ſeat it in a wrong place ; and how upon the paſſions 

of 
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of the Mind theſe Spirits ebbe or flow in the Eye, and are otherwiſe 
wonderful-ſignificantly modified ; inſomuch that the Soul even ſeems 
to ſpeak through them, in that ſilent yoice of Angels, which ſome fancy 


tobe by nothing but by dumb ſhews, * but I do nor at all belieye it, *See Antidote, 


Ic is alſo plain egough, that dimneſs of fight comes from deficiency of oye 


theſe Spirits, though the parts of the Eye otherwiſe be entire enough, 
The wider opening alfo of che pupill of one Eye upon the ſhutting of the 
other does indicate the flux and more copious preſence of Spzr:ts there, 
as Galen has ingentouſly collected, - 

Io, To which we may adde that in thoſe more noble operations of 
the Mind, when ſhe zweditates and excogitates various Theorems, that 
either ſhe uſes ſome part of the Body as an Inſtrument then, or acts 
freely and independently of the Body. That the latter is falſe is manifeſt 
from hence, thar then the change of Air, or Diſtemper and Diſeaſednels, 
could not prejudice her in her 1#ventive and purcly Intefieftual Opera- 
tions; but it 1s manifeſt that they. doe, and that a mans Mind is much 
more cloudy one time then another, and in one Country then another. 
whence is that proverbial Verſe, 

Beotum craſſo jurares atre natum. 
If ſhe uſes any part of the Body, it muſt be either theſe Animal Spirits, 
or the Brain. That it is not the Brazin, the very conliſtency thereof ſo 
clammy and {luggith is an evident demonſtration, 

Which will ſtill have the more force, if we conſider what is moſt 
certainly true, That the Soul has not any power, or elſe exceeding 
little, of moving Matter; but her peculiar priviledge is of determining 
Matter in motion ; which the more fubtile and agitated it is, the more 
ealily by reaſon of its own mobility is it determined by her. For if it 
werean immediate faculty of the Soul to contribute motion to any Mat- 
ter, I do not underſtand how that faculty never tailing nor diminiſhing 
no more then the Saul it (elf can fail or, diminiſh, that we ſhould ever 
be weary of motion, Inſomuch that thoſe nimble-foored Menades or 
ſhe-Priefts of Bacchus, with other agile Virgins of the Country, which 
Dionyſis delcribes dancing in the lowry meadows of Meander and Ca- 
9/ter, might, if life and limbs would laſt, /be found dancing there to this 
very day, as free and frolick as wanton Kids ( as he plefﬀes to ſer our 
their activity ) and that without any laflitude at all, For that immediate 
motive faculty of the Soul can ſtill as freſh as ever impart motion to all 
the Body, and ſooner conſume it into air or aſhes by heating and agita- 
ting it, then make her ſelf weary, or the Body ſeem ſo, 

W herefore it is plain that that wotiomor heat that the Soul volunta- 
rily confers upon the Body is by virtue of the Spirits, which ſhe, when 
they are playing onely and gently toying amongſt themſelves, ſends 
forth into the exteriour members , and ſo agitates and moves them : 
but they being ſo ſubtile and diſfipable, che Soul ſpends them in uſing of 
them; and they being much ſpent, ſhe can hardly move the Body any 


k 3, ch.3. 


longer, the ſenſe whereof we call Laſiitude, Theſe are the ax opygymrs Hippecrat. E- 
or eropugyms of Hippocrates, and the Soul's immediate engine of motion fi4-1ib.6. 


through all the parts of the Body, 
Ep 2 11-9 
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De Human. 
Corpor, fabric. 
lib, 7. (4p, I, 


ii. As they are alſo of Senſe in the more remote parts as well asin 
the Head, as Spigelizs handſomely infinuates by that ordinary example 
of a mans legpe being ſtupefied or aſleep, as ſome call it, by compreſſion 
or whatever hinderance may be of the propagation of the Spirits into 
that part, Foras Senſe and Motion 15 reſtored, a man may plainly feel 
ſomething creep into tt tingling and ſtinging like Piſmires, as he com- 
pares it ; which can be nothing but the Spirits forcing their paſſage into 
the part, Wherein what they ſuffer is made ſenfible to the Soul, they 


being her immediate Vehicle of life and ſenſe, 
12, Laſtly, In ſwooning fits, when Motion and Senſe fails, the exteri- 
our parts are pale and fallen, the Face looking more lean and ſharp ; of 
which there can be no other meaning, then that that benigh gale of vital 
ait that fill'd up the parts before, is now abſent and retreated fromthem ; 
that is, that the fluid Spirits are retired, without which no Sexſe nor Mo- 
tion can be performed : whence it is apparent that they are the immedi- 
ate Inſtrument of. both, — 
13. I have proved that the Animal Spirits are the Soul's immediate 
organ for Senſe and Motion, It therefore there be any place where theſe 


Spirits are in the fitteſt plenty and purity, and in the moſt convenient 


ſituation for Animal functions ; that in all reaſon muſt be concluded the 
chief ſeat and Acropels of the Soul, Now the Spirits in the middle ven- 
tricle of the Brain are not ſo indifferently fituated for both the Body and 
the Head, as thoſe in the fourth are z nor ſopure, The upper Ventricles, 
being two, are not ſo fit for this office, that is ſo very much one and. 
ſingular. Befides that the ſenſiferous impreſſes of motion through the 
eyes play under them ; to ſay nothing how the Spir;ts here are leſs defe- 
cate alſo then in the fourth Ventricle, 


Wherefore there being ſufficient plenty, and greateſt purity, and fitteſt 
fitaation of the Spirits in this fourth Yentricle, it1s manifeſt that in theſe 


is placed the Centre of Perception, and that they are the common Senſo- 
71um of the Soul : And that as the Heart pumps out Blood perpetually to 
ſupply the whole Body with nouriſhment, to keep up the bulk of this 
Edifice for tit Soul ro dwell in, and alſo, from the more ſubtile and 
agile parts thereof, to repleniſh the 8razn and Nerves with Spirits, (which 
are the immeGite Inſtrument of the Soul for Senſe and Motion ; ) So like- 
wiſe 1s it plain that the main uſe of the Brain and Nerves is to keep theſe 


ſubtile Spirits from over-ſpeedy difſipation ; and that the Brain with its 


Caverns is but one great round Nerve; as the Nerves with their inviſi- 
ble poroſtties are but ſo many ſmaller productions or ſlenderer prolonga- 
tions of the Brais : And ſo altdgerher are but one continued Receptacle 
or Caſe of that immediate Inſtrumerit of the ſenfiferous motions of the 


Soul, the Animal Spirits, wherein alſo lies her hidden Yehicle of life in 
this mortal body. 
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CHAP. IX. 


I, Several objeftions againſt Animal Spirits, 2. An Anſwer to the firſt 
objection tonching the Poroſity of the Nerves, 3. To the ſecond and 
third, from the Extravaſation of the Spirits ' awd pituitous Excrements 
found in the Brain. 4, To the fourth, fetcht from the incredible ſwifineſs 
of motion in the Spirits. 5. Tothe laſt, from Ligation, 6, Unatniable 
Demonſtrations that there are Animal Spirits in the Ventricles of the 
Brain. 


F; Efore we proceed to our other * two Enquiries, we are forced 
B to make a ſtop a while, and liſten to ſome few Objections made 
by ſome late Authours, who, againit the common ſtream of 
all other Philoſophers, Phyſtcians and Anatomiſts, are not aſhamed to 
deny that there areany ſuch things as Spzrzts in the Body ; or at leaſt 
that there are any in the Ventricles of the Brain, For as for the Nerves, 
ſay they, they have no Pores or Cavities to receive them ; and beſides, it 
iS plain that what is fluid in them is nothing but a milky white juice, as 1s 
obſerved in the pricking of a Nerve, And as tor the Yentricles of the 
Brain, thoſe Cavities are too big ; and the Spzrzts, if they iſſue into them, 
will be as extravaſated Blood, whence they muſt needs be ſpoiled and 
corrupt, Beſides thar they will evaporate at thoſe paſſages through which 
the mucous or pituitous excrements paſs from the Brain. Whoſe appea- 
rance there, is, ſay they, another great argument that theſe Ventricles 
were intended onely for receptacles and conveyances of ſuch excremen- 
titious Humours which the Brain diſcharges it ſelf of, Laſtly, if Sponta- 
rcons Motion be made by means of theſe Spzrits, it could not be foex- 
tremely ſudden as it is; for we can wagge our finger as quick as thought, 
but corporeal Motion cannot be ſo fwitr, Andif the Spzrits be continued 
irom the Head to the Finger, ſuppoſe, in the ligation of the Nerve there 
would be ſenſe from the Ligature to the Fingers end 5 which is, lay they, 
againſt Experience. Theſe are the main Objections I have met withall 
in Zof-an and others ; but are ſuch as I think are very eafily anſwered: 
:nd indeed they doin ſome fort claſh ſome of them one with another, 

2, For how can the Nerves derive juice it they have no Pores, or are 
not ſo much as paſſable to theſe thin ative Spirits we ſpeak of ? or from 
wWhenee can we better conceive that juice to ariſe, then from theſe Spi- 
rits themſelves, as they loſe their agitation, and flag into a more groſs 
conliſtency 2 | 

3. Neither can the $p3rits be looked upon as extravaſated in the YVen- 
tricles of the Brain, more then the Blood in the Auricles or Ventricles of 
the Heart, Nor is there any fear of their ſliding away through the Infus- 


-dibulum, the pituitous exccements having no paſlage there but what 


rhey make by their weight, as well as their in{inuating moiſtneſs which 
alwaies beſmearing theſe parts makes them more impervious to the light 
Spirits, whole agility alſo and componderancy with the outward Aire 
renders them uncapable of leaving the Caverns in which they are, 

Pp.3 © i-—©ak 
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The Immortality of the Soul. Book Il 
That arguing from the pituitozes excrements found there, that they 

were made vone!y for a Receptacle of ſuch uſeleſs recundancy, 1s as ineptly 
inferred, as it a man ſhould argue from what is found in the Inteſt;zum 
redtum, that the Stomack and all the Inteſtines were mad&for a Recep- 
tacle of Stercoreous excrement, The Spirits in the Veftricles of the 
Brain, playing about and hitting againſt the fides of the Caverns they 
are in, will in proceſs of time abate of their agitation, the groſſer pirts 
eſpecially ; and ſo neceflarily come to a more courſe conſiſtency, and 
ſettle into ſome ſuch like maiſt Sediment as is found at the bottome of 
the Ventricles, which nature diſchargeth through fir paſſages, whereby 
the Spirits are left more pure. Bur becauſe this neceſſary feculency is 
found in theſe Cavities, to conclude that that is the only uſe of them, is 
as ridiculous as to inferre That becauſe I ſpit at my Mouth, and blow 
my Noſe, that that was the chief end and uſe of theſe two parts of my 
Body, or that my Eyes were not made for ſeeing, but weeping. 

4. The nature of the ſwiftneſs of Motion in thele Spirits is much like 
that of / i2ht, which is a Body as well as they. Bur that. Lucid Matter 
in the Sun does not, ſo ſoon as he appears upon the Horizon, fly ſo many 
thouſand miles in a moment to ſalute our eyes, ; but Motion 1s propaga- 
>} as it were at once from the Sun to our Eye through the ethereal 
Viatcc, herwine, Or ſuppoſe a long Tube, as long as you will, and one 
toblowinic; in a moment, ſo ſoon as he blows at one end, the Motion 
will be felt at the other, and that downwards as well as upwards, and as 
calily; to ſatisfie that other frivolous Objection I find in Hofman, as it 
it were ſo hard a buſineſs that theſe Sprrets ſhould be commanded down- 
wards into the Nerves, But the Oppoſers of this ancient and ſolid Opi- 
nion are very ſf1mple and careleſs. 

5. That of the Ligature proves nothing, For though the Nerve be- 
twixt the Ligature and the Finger be well enough ſtored with Spirits, yer 
the Centre of Perception being not there, and there being an interrup- 
tion and diviſion betwixt the Spirits that are continued to their Com- 
mon Senſorium, and theſe on the other ſide of the LZizature; 'tis no 
more wonder that we feel nothing on this ſide of the Ligature, then that 

we ſee nothing in our neighbour's garden when a wall is betwixt,thouoh 
the Sun ſhine clearly on both ſides of the wall, 
6, Weſee how invalid their Arguments are againſt chis received Opi- 
nion of almoſt all both: Phyſicians and Philoſophers : Ir is needleſs to 
produce any for the confirmation of jt ; Thoſe which we have made uſe 
ot for proving that the Spirits are the 722mediate Inftrument of the Sou], 
veing of equal force moſt of them to conclude their exiſtence in the Body, 
And yet for an overplus I will not much care to caſt ina brief ſugge- 
ſton of the uſe of the Zangs, which the beſt Phyſicians and Anatomiſts 
adjudge to be chiefly for conveighing prepared aire to the Heart ; as alſo 
of the Rete mirabile and Plex is Chorozdes, whoſe bare {ituationdiſcoyer 
theiruſe, that they may more plentifully evaporate the chinner and 

more agule particles of the Blood into the Yentriclees of the Brain, 

The Daftoleallo of the Brarn keeping time with the Pulſe of the Heart, 
'S a mantfeſt indication what a vehemenr ſteam of Spirzts, by the direct 
and 
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and ſhort paſſage of the Arterie Carotiaes, are carried thither, For ifone 
att of the Blood be more fiery and ſubrtile then another, it will be ſure 


to.reach the Head, From whence conſidering the ſpongineſs and lax- 
neſs of the Brain, and thinneſs of the Tunicles in the little Arteries that 


are there; it will follow by Mechanical neceſſity thar the Ventricles 


thereof will be filled with that x«Szph 4 PolodSns magauoia Gr Sraxpi- 


aa 


_ gews 78 aiualg.,, which Hippocrates ſo fitly deſcribes, though he fancy 


t of it1n an unfitting place, 


bt the pureſt of theſe Spirits being in the fourth Ventricle, as Bar- jypirucjon. 


tholine and others have judiciouſly concluded, it follows plainly from Anaron. lib. z; 
what has been alledged, That the Common Senſorium 7zs to be placed in + 


the midſt of theſe purer Spirits of the fourth Yentricle of the Brain, 
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1, That the Soul s wot confined to the Common Senſorium, 2, The fir? 
Arenment from the Plaſtick eu of the Soul, 3, Which & confirmed 
from the gradual dignity of the Soul's Faculties, of which this Plaſtick 
rs the loweſt, 4. External Senſation the xext; 5, After that, Ima- 
vination, and they Realon, 6. The ſecond Areument from Paſhons 
and Sympathies in Animals, 7. Anilluſtration of the manner of Na- 

tural Magick, 8, Thethird Argument from the Perception of Pain 1 
the exteriour parts of the Body, 9, The fourth and laſt fromthe nature 
of Sight, | 

I; E are now at leiſure to reſume the two remaining Enquiries ; 

the former whereof is, whether the Soul be ſo in this fourth 
Yentrsle, that it is eſſentially no where eiſe in the Body, or 


whether it be ſpread out into all the Members, Regis would coup it up * 


in the Conarion, which he believes to be the Common Senſorzum, and ſo 
by conſequence it ſhould be confined to the fourth Yertricle, and nor 
expatiate at all thence, ſuppoſing that the Seat of Common Senſe, The 
reaſon of this conceit of his is this, That whatever is in the reſt of the 
Body, may come to paſs by powers merely Mechanical ; wherein he does 
very ſuperſtitiouſly tread in the footſteps of his Maſter Des-Cartes, But 
for my own part, I cannot but diſſent, I finding in neither any ſufficient 


grounds of ſo novel an opinion, but rather apparent reaſons to the 


contrary, | 

2, As firſt, the Frame of the Body, of which I think moſt reaſonable 
to conclude the Soul her ſelf to be the more particular Arch;te& (forT 
will not wholly reject Plotinxs his opinions ) and that the Plaſtick power 
reſides in her, as alſo in the Souls of Brute animals, as very learned and 


worthy Writers have determined. That the Fabrick of the Bod is out. 


of the concurſe of Atomes, is a mere precarious Opinion, without any 
ground or reaſon. For Senſe does not diſcover any ſuch thing, the firſt 
rudiments of lite being out of ſeme 1:q#id homogeneal Matter ; and it is 
Pp 4 29ainſt 


hiloſ. Natur al. 
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againſt * Reaſon, thit the tumbling of Atomes or corporeal particles 
(hould produce ſuch exquiſite frames of creatures, wherein the acuteſt 
wit 15 not able to find any thing inepr, but all done exquiſitely well 
every where, where the foulneſs and courinels of Matter has not been 
in faulc, | 

That God is not the ;mmediate Maker of theſe Bodes, the particular 


miſcarriages demonſtrate, For there is no Matter fo ,perverſe and ſtub- 


born but his 0mneporency could tame; whence there would be ag De- 


Hfetsnor Monſtrolities in the generation of Animals, 4-4 
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Nor is 1t ſo congruous to admit, thar the Plaſtick faculty of the Soul of 
the ryorld is the ſole contriver of theſe Fabricks of particular Creatures, 
"though I will not deny bur ſhe may give fome rude * preparative 
ſtrokes towards Efformation z ) but that inevery particular World, ſuch 


a Man is elfpecially , his own Soul 1s the peculiar and molt per- 


tective Architect thereof, as the Soul of the World is of it, For this vital 
Fabrication is not as in artificial Architecture, when an external perſon 
acts upon Matter z but impltes a more particular and near union with 
that Matter it thus incrinſecally ſhapes out and organize:, And what 
ou2hr to have a more particular and cloſe umogiith our Bolies then our 
Souls themſelves ? LT | 

My opinion is therefore, That the Soul, which is a Sprzt, and there- 
fore contradtible and dlatable, begins within leſs compals at firſt in Orga- 
n1zing the ficly-prepared Matter, and fo bears it ſelf on 1n the ſame 
tenour of work tijl the Body has attained its full growths and that the 
Soul dilates it (elt in thedilating of the Body, and fo poſleſſes it through 
all the members thereof, I = 

3. The congruity of this Truth will further diſcover it (elf, if-we 
conſider the nature of the Faculties of the Soul { of which you may read 
more tully in Enthuſtaſmus Triumphatus) in what a natural graduality 
they ariſe till they come'to the oſt free of all, The deepeſt or loweſt is 
this Plaſtick pewer we have already ſpoke of, in virtue whereof is conti- 
nued char perpetual Sy/fole and Diaſtole of the Heart, as I am more prone 
to think then chat it is merely Mechanical, as alſo that Reſþiration that is 
pertormed without the command of our Will : For the L:bration or 
Reciprocation of the Spirits in the Tenſility of the Muſcles would not be 
{0 perpetual, bur ceaſeina ſmall time, did not ſome more myſtical Prin- 


ciple then what is merely Mechanical give Aſſiſtance; as any one may 


underſtand by obſerving the inſufficiency of thoſe devices that Henricus 
Regius propounds for adequite cauſes of ſuch-morions in the Body, 
Theſe I look upon as the Firſt Facalties of the Soul, which may be 
bounded by this general character, That the exercife of them does not 
at all imply ſo much as our Perception. 

4. Next to theſes the Senſation of any external 0bjedt, ſuch as Hear- 
mg, Seeing, Feeling, &c, All which include Perception in an unreſi- 
{tible neceſſity thereof, che Obje& being preſent before us, and no exter- 
nal Ooltacle interpoſing, _ 
 $S. Imagination 15 more free, we being able to avoid its repreſentati- 
ons tor the molt part, without any external help ; bu ic is a degree on 

' this 
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this fide Will and Reaſon, by which we correct and filence unallowable 
fancies. Thus we ſee how the Faculties of the Soul riſe by Degrees x 
which makes ir ſtill the more eaſy and credible, that the /oweſt of all is 
competible to her as well as the higheſt. | 
6, Moreover, Paſſions and Sympathies,in my judgment, are more eaſily 
to be reſolved into this Hypotheſis of the Soul's pervading the whole 
Body, then in nl ny; its eſſential preſence to one part thereof. * For 
to believe that ſuch an horrible Obje& as, ſuppoſe, a Bear or Tiger, by 
anſmiſſion of Motion from it through the Eyes of an Animal to the 
Coparion, (hall ſo refle& thence, as to determine the Spirits into ſuch 
Nerves as will ſtreighten the Orifice of the Heart, and leſien the Pulſe, 
and cauſe all other ſymptomes of Fear ; ſeems to me little better then a 
mere piece of Mechanical Credulity. Thoſe Motions that repreſent the 
Species of things, being turned this way or the other way, without any 
{uch zmpetus of Matter as ſhould doe ſuch feats as Des-Cartes ſpeaks of 
in his Book of Paſſions. And that which he would give us as a pledge of 
this Truth is fo falſe, that it does the more animate me to dil- believe the 
Theorem, * For the wafting of one's hand near the Eye of a mans 
friend, is no ſufficient proof That external Objets will neceſſarily and 
Mechanically determine the Spirits into the Muſcles, no Faculty of the 
Soul intermedling. For if one be fully aſſured, or rather can keep him- 
ſelf from the fear of any hurt, by the wafting of his friend's Hand be- 
fore his Eye, he may eaſily abſtain from winking : Burit fear ſurpriſe 
him, the Soul is to be entitled to the action, and not the mere Mechaniſme 
of the Body, Woheretore this is no proof that the' Phenomena of Paſſhons, 
with their conſequences, may be fſalved in brute Beaſts by pure Mecha- 
aicks ; and therefore neither in Men, _ Eo 
| But it is evident that they ariſe in us againſt both our Will and 4ppe- 
tite, For who would bear the tortures of Fears and Fealouſies, it he could 
avoid it * And therefore the Soul ſends nor nor determines the Spirits 
thus to her own Torture, as ſhe reſides in the Head, Whence it is plain 
that it is the Effet of her as ſhe reſides in the Heart and Stomack, which 
ſympathize with the horrid repreſentation in the Common Senſorium. 
by reaſon of the exquiſite unity of the Soul with her (elf, and of the con- 
tinuity of Spirits in the Body, the: neceſlary inſtrument of all her Fun&ti- 
ons, And there is good reaſon the Heart and Stomack ſhould be ſo much 
affected, they being the chief Seats of thoſe Faculties that maintain the 
Life of the Body ; the Canger whereof is the moſt eminent Obje& of 
Fear in any Animal, 


* 


7. From this Principle, I conceive that not onely the Sympathy of 


parts in one particular Subje&, but of different and diſtant Subjetts, may 
be underſtood : ſuch as is betwixt the party wounded, and the Knife or 
Sword that wounded him, beſmeared with the Weapon-ſalve, and kept 
ina due temper : Which certainly is not purely Mechanical, but Ma- 
zZical,” though not in an unlawful ſenſe; that is to ſay, it is-not tobe 
reſolved into mere Matter, of what thinneſs or ſubtilty ſoever you pleaſe, 
but into the {nity of the Soul of the Univerſe * which is intereſſed in all 


* See Des- 
Cartes De Paſ- 
ſoonibus, Part.1. 
Artic 36, 


* De Paſſion. 
Part. x, 
Artic I 2. 


* See Book 7. 
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anſwers to our Animal Spirits, And in this ſenſe it is that * Plotinus 
ſayes, that the World is o p#3as 9211s , the erand Magus or Enchapter. 
And I do not queſtion, but that upon this ſcore merely, without the 
aſſociation of any Familiar Spirit, ſeveral odde things may be done, for 
evil as well as good, For this Spirit of the World has Faculties that 
work not by Election, but.fatally or naturally, as ſeveral Gamaies's we 
meet withall in Nature ſeem ſomewhat obſcurely to ſubindicate. Of this 
Principle we ſhall ſpeak more fully in its * due place. 

8, But we have yet a moreclear diſcovery, that our Soul is not confined 
to any one part of the Head, but poſſeſſes the whole Body, from the 
Perception of Pain in the parts thereof: Forit is plainly impoſſible thar 
ſo higha torture as is felt but in the pricking of a Pin, can be communi- 
cated to the Centre of Perception upon a mere Mechanical account, For 
whether the immediate Inſtrument of Senſe be the Pith of the Nerwes, as 
Des-Cartes would have it, or whether it be the Spzrits, as is moſt true 
it is ridiculous to think, that by the forcible parting of what was joyned 
together at eaſe( whenthis caſe 1s not communicated to either the Spirits, 


_ or Pithof the Nerves, from the place of the Puncture, to the very ſeat 


of Common Senſe) the Soul there ſeated ſhould feel ſo ſmart a tor- 
ment , unleſs that her very Eflence did reach to the part where the 
painistelt to be. For then the reaſon of this is plain, that it is the Unity 
of Soul poſſeſſing the whole Body, and the Continuity of Spirits that 1s 
the cauſe thereof. 

And it is no wonder, if the continuation and natural compoſure of the 
Spirits be Reſt and Eaſe to the Soul, that a violent disjoyning and brui- 
ſing of them, and baring the Soul of them, as I may fo ſpeak , ſhould 
cauſe a very harſh and torturous ſenſe in the Centre of Perception. This 
Argument bears undeniable Evidence with it, if we do but conſider the 
fuzzineſs of the Pith of the Nerves, and the fluidity of the Spirits, and 
what little ſtreſs or crouding ſo ſmall a thing as a Pin or Needle can 
make in ſuch ſoft and liquid Matter, The confideration whereof ought 
eternally to ſilence their ſcrupuloſity who are ſo amuſed that the harms 
of the Body ſhould be the pains of the Soul, the Body in the mean time 
being not pained, For this is infinitely more conceivable, then that ſome 
part of Matter in my Head ſhould feel pain by a prick in my finger, that 
Matter in my Head being not at all incommodated, if ſo much asin the 
leaſt meaſure moved thereby ; and yet that Perception is within the Head 
alone, has been abundantly demonſtrated, 

9, Laſtly, unleſs the very Eſſence of the Soul reach from the Com- 
mon Sexſ0rium to the Eye, there will be very great difficulties how there 
ſhould be ſo diſtinct a repreſentation of any viſible Obje. For it is very 
hard to conceive that the Colours will not be coafounded, and the big- 
neſs of the Object diminiſhed, and indeed that the image will not be 
quite loſt before it can come to the Soul, if it be anely in the Common 
Senſoriam, For it is plain, and Experience will demonſtrate, that there 
isa very perfect Image of the Object in the botrome of the Eye, which 
is made by the decuſlation of the lines of -Motion from it, thus-: The 
Line A B from the Object A C beats againſt that point in the þottome 


of 
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of the Eye in B, and the lineC D againſt the point D , whereby C and 
A arefelt in their place, and in ſuch a diſtance as they are in the Obje&t 
q C A: and ſo ofall the lines 
which come from the Ob- 
jet CA into the bottome 
of the Eye B D, From 
9 whence the Object is felt in 
ſuch a length and breadth as 
it is capable of being per- 
a Ceived in at {\uch a diſtance 
from the Eye, And as the 
Motion that 1s conveyed from A to Band fromC to D 1s felt there; fo 
the modification of it, whereby the Obje& in thoſe parts my ſeem red, 
yellow, green, or any other colour, is felt there alſo. Whence it is plain 
that there will be an exquiſite impreſſion, according to all circumſtances 
of the Object, inthe bottome of the Eye: fo that if the Soul receive it 
there, and convey it thence to her Centre of Perception intirely inthe ſame 
circumſtances, the repreſentation will becomplear. 

But if the Soul be not there, bur the conveyance thereof muſt be left 
to the bare laws of Matter, the Image will be much depraved, or loſt, be- 
fore it can come to the Common Sexſorizzzs, For this Motion muſt be 
propagated from B and D till it come ro the hole E, and fo paſs into the 
Optick Nerve, to be carried into the Brain, and fo tothe ſeat of Com- 
mon Senſe: but betwixt B and E, or D and E, there may be the depain- 
ture of ſundry colours, whence it will be neceflary that F be tinured 
with the colour D, and G with the colour of both D and F ; & ſo of the 
reſt of the Lines drawa from the Obje& to the Eye: fo that all their 
Colours would be blended before they came to E, Now at that harſh 
flexure at E, where the viſual Lineis ascrooked as BE R, according to 
the experiments of Reflexion and RefratFion, the breadth or length of 
the Objet C A would be loſt, For we muſt needs expe&, that as it is in 
Reflexions and Refraftions, where the Object will appear in that Line 
that immediate]y conveys the ſenſe of it; ſo here ic muſt be alſo, and 
therefore the point C aad A mult appear about Q, whence the Object 
will ſhrivel op in a :nanner into nothing, 

And ſuppoſe it might appear in ſome colerable latitude, for all this, the 
Brain being an opake ſubſtance, fo ſoon as the Motion comes thither, it 
would be ſo either changed or loſt, that the Image could not paſs the 
OPacity of it in any ſplendour or entireneſs, Wherefore I do not doubt 
bur that the Image which the Soul perceives is that in the Eye. and not 
any other corporeally produced to the inſide of the Brain ( where Colowr 
and Fi2ure would be ſo ſtrangely depraved, ifnot quite obliterated ) I 
mean tis the concurſe of the lucid Spirits in the bottome of the Eye, 
with the outward Light conveyed through the Humours thereof ( which 
is the beſt ſenſe of the Platonick ewavy{a that Plutarch ſpeaks of ) 
wheren the great Myſtery of $:ght conſiſts, 
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evil as well as good, For this Spirit of the World has Faculties that 
work not by EleRtion, but fatally or naturally, as ſeveral Gamateu's we 
meet withall in Nature ſeem ſomewhat obſcurely to ſubindicate. Of this 
Principle we ſhall ſpeak more fully in its * due place, 

8, But we have yet a more clear diſcovery, that our Soul is not confined 
to any one part of the Head, but poſſeſſes the whole Body, from the 
Perception of Pain in the parts thereof : For its plainly impoſſible that 
ſo high a torture as is felt but in the pricking of a Pin, can be communi- 
cated to the Centre of Perception upon a mere Mechanical account, For 
whether the immediate Inſtrument of Senſe be the Pith of the Nerwes, as 
Des-Cartes would have it, or whether it be the Spzrits, as is moſt true x 
it is ridiculous to think, that by the forcible parting of what was joyned 
together at eaſe( when this caſe is not communicated to either the Spirits, 
or Pith of the Nerves, from the place of the Puncture, to the very ſeat 
of Common Senſe) the Soul there ſeated ſhould feel fo ſmart a tor- 
ment , unleſs that her very Eſſence did reach to the part where the 
painis felt tobe. For then the reaſon of this is plain, that it is che Unity 
of Soul poſſeſſing the whole Body, and the Continurty of Spirits that is 
the cauſe thereof. 

And it is no wonder, if the continuation and natural compoſure of the 
Spirits be Reſt and Eaſe to the Soul, that a violent disjoyning and brui- 
ſing of them, and baring the Soul of them, as I may ſo ſpeak , ſhould 
cauſe a very harſh and torturous ſenſe in the Centre of Perception, This 
Argument bears undeniable Evidence with it, it we do but conſider the 
fuzzineſs of the Pith of the Nerves, and the fluidity of the Spirits, and 
whar little ſtreſs or crouding ſo ſmall a thing as a Pin or Needle can 
make in ſuch ſoft and liquid Matter, The conſideration whereof ought 
eternally to filence their ſcrupuloſity who are ſo amuſed that the harms 
of the Body ſhould be the pains of the Soul, the Body in the mean time 
being not pained, For this is infinitely more conceivable, then that ſome 
part of Matter in my Head ſhould feel pain by a prick in my finger, that 
Matter in my Head being not at all incommodarted. if ſo much asin the 
leaſt meaſure moved thereby ; and yet that Perception is within the Head 
alone, has been abundantly demonſtrated, 

9, Laſtly, unleſs the very Eſſence of the Soul reach from the Com- 
mon Sexſorium to the Eye, there will be very great difficulties how there 
ſhould be ſo diſtin&t a repreſentation of any viſible Obje&. For it is very 
hard to conceive that the Colowrs will not be confounded, and the big- 
neſs of the Object diminiſhed, and indeed that the image will not be 
quite loſt before it can come to the Soul , if it be onely in the Common 
Senſorium, For it is plain, and Experience will demonſtrate, that there 
isa very perfect Image of the Object in the botrome of the Eye, which 
is made by the decuſlation of the lines of -Motion from it, thus-: The 
Line A B from the Object A C beats againſt thar point in the þottome 
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of the Eye in B, and the lineC D againſt the point D , whereby C and 
A arefelt in their place, and in ſuch a diſtance as they are in the Objet 
"ae C A: and ſo of all the lines 
which come from the Ob- 
jet CA into the bottome 
of the Eye B D, From 
9 whence the Object is felt in 
ſuch a length and breadth as 
it is capable of being per- 
A ceived in at ſucha diſtance 
from the Eye, And as the 
Motion that 1s conveyed from A to Band from C to D is felt there; ſo 
the modification of it, whereby the Obje&- in thoſe parts m1y ſeem red, 
yellow, green, or any other colour, is felt there alſo. Whence it is plain 
that there will bean exquiſite impreſſion, according to all circumſtances 
of the Obje&, inthe bottome of the'Eye: fo that if the Soul receive it 
there, and convey it thence to her Cextre of Perception intirely inthe ſame 
circumſtances, the repreſentation will becomplear. 

But if the Soul be not there, bur the conveyance thereof muſt be left 
to the bare laws of Afatter, the Image will be much depraved, or loſt, be- 
fore it can come to the Common Sexſorium, For this Motion muſt be 
propagated from B and D rill it come ro the hole E, and ſo paſs into the 
Optick Nerve, to be carried into the Brain, and ſo tothe ſeat of Com- 
mon Senſe: but betwixt B and E, or D and E, there may be the depain- 
ture of ſundry colours, whence it will be neceſlary that F betinured 
with the colour D, and G with the colour of both D and F , & (o of the 
reſt of the Lines drawn from the Object to the Eye: ſo that all their - 
Colours would be blended before they came to E, Now at that harſh 
flexure at E, where the viſual Lineis ascrooked as BE R, according to 
the experiments of Reflexton and RefratFion, the breadth or length of 
the Object C A would be loſt, For we muſt needs expe&, that as it is in 
Reflexions and RefradFions, where the Object will appear in that Line 
that immediately conveys the fenfe of it; ſo here ic muſt be alſo, and 
therefore the point C and A mult appear about Q, whence the Object 
will ſhrivel up in a :nanner into nothing, 

And ſuppoſe it might appear in ſome colerable latitude, for all this, the 
Brain being an opake ſubſtance, ſo ſoon as the Motion comes thither, it 
would be ſo either changed or loſt, that the Image could not paſs the 
opacity of it in any ſplendour or entireneſs, Wherefore I do not doubt 
bur that the Image which the Soul perceives is that in the Eye, and not 
any other corporeally produced to the inſide of the Brain ( where Colour 
and Figure would be (o ſtrangely depraved, ifnot quite obliterated ) I 
mean it is the concurſe of the [acid Spirits in the bottome of the Eye, 
with the outward Light conveyed through the Humours thereof ( which 
is the beſt ſenſe of the Platonick ewavy7a that Plutarch ſpeaks of ) 
wheren the great Myſtery of Sight conſiſts, 
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CHAP XI 


1, That neither the Soul without the Spirits, nor the Spirits without the 
preſence of the Soul in the Organ, are ſufficient Cauſes of Senſation. 
2. Abrief declaration how Seniation & made, 3, How Imagination, 
4. Of Reaſon avd Memory, and whether there be any Marks in the 
Brain, 5. That the Spirits are the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul in 
Memory alſo; and how Memory ariſes; 6. As alſo Forgetfulneſs. 
7. How Spontaneous Motion i performed, 8. How we walk, ſing, and 
play, though thinking of ſomething elſe. 9, That though the Spirits be 
not alike fine every where, yet the Senfiferous Impreſſion will paſs to the 

Common Senſorium. 10, That there i an Heterogeneity 1» the very 
Soul her ſelf. and what it is in her we call the Root, the Centre, aud 
the Eye ; and what the Rayes and Branches, 11, That the ſober and 

- allowable Diſtribution of her into Parts, # into Perceptive and Plaſtick. 


Y. Fter our evincing that the Soul is not confined to the Common 

Senſorium , but docs eſſentially reach all the Organs of the 

Body z it will be moreeaſy to determine the Nature of Senſa- 
tion & other Operations we mentioned,* which is the third thing we pro- 
poſed. For we have already demonſtrated theſe two things of main con- 
ſequence z That the Spirits are not ſufficient of themſelves for theſe Fun- 
tions ; nor the Soul of her ſelf, without the aſſiſtance of the Spirits : as is 
plain in theinterception or disjunction of the Spirits by Ligature or 0b- 
{lrucion;, whence it is, that Blindneſs ſometimes happens merely for 
that the Optick Nerve is obſtructed. 


2, Wherefore briefly to diſpatch our * chird Querie ; I fay in gene- 


' ral, That Senſation is made by the arrival of motion from the Object to 


the Organ ; where it is received in all the circumſtances we perceive it 
in, and conveyed by virtue of the Soul 's preſence there, aſſiſted by her 
immediate Tiſtrument the Spzrits, by virtue of whoſe continuity to thoſe 
in the Common Sexſorium , the Image or Impreſs of every Object is 
taithtully cranſmirted thither. 

3. As for Imagination, there is no queſtion but that FunRion is main- 
ly exerciſed in the chuet ſear of the Soul, thoſe purer Animal Spirits in 
the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, I ſpeak eſpecially of that Imagination 
which s moſt free, (uch as we uſe in Romantick Inventions, or ſuch as ac- 
company the more ſevere Meditations and Diſquiſitions in Philoſophy, or 
any other Intelleyat entertainments. For Faſting, freſh Aire, moderate 
Vine, and all things that tend ro an handſome ſupply and depuration of 
the Spirits, make our thoughts more tree, ſubtile, and clear. 

4+ Reaſon is (0 involved together with Imagination, that we need ſay 
nothing ot it apart by it ſelf, Memory is a Faculty of a more peculiar con- 
{deration; and if rhe Pith of the Brazn contribute to the FunRions of 
any power of the Mind, ( more then by conſerving the Animal Spirits ) 
itis to this, But that the Braiz ſhould be ſtored with diſftin@ imazes 
( whether they con{iſt of the Flexures of the ſuppoſed Fibrile, or the 


orderly 
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orderly puncure of Pores, or ina continued modified Motion of the 
parts thereot, ſome in this manner, and others in that) is a thing, as I have 
* already proved, utterly impoſſible, + See Chap. 4 
If therebeany Xarks inir, it muſt be a kind of Brachygraphie, ſome (8. 7. allo ch. 
ſmall dots here and there ſtanding for the recovering to Memory a ſeries * 47: *. 
of things that would fill, it may be, many ſheets of paper to write them 
at large, As ifa man ſhould tie a ſtring about a friends finger to remem- 
ber a buſineſs, that a whole daies diſcourſe, it may be, was but little 
enough to give him full inſtructions in, From whence it is plain that the "I 
Memory iS in the Soul, and notin the Brain, Andif ſhedo make any ſuch 
Marks as we ſpeak of, ſhe having no perception of chem diſtin from the 
repreſentation of thoſe things which they are to r& mind her of, ſhe muſt 
not make them by any Cognitive power, but by ſome ſuch as is Analo- I 
gous to her Plaſtick Faculty of organizing the Body, where ſhe acts and ; 
perceives it nor, 
5. But whether the Soul act thus or no upon the Brazz is a matter of 
uncertain determination z nor can it be demonſtrated by any experiment 
that I know, And therefore if we will contain our (elves within the 
capacities of the Spirits, which I have ſo often, afirmed to be the imme- 
diate Inſtrument of the Soul inall her operations; that Poſition will be 
more unexceptionable. And truly I do not underſtand but that they 
and the Soul together will perform all the Functions of Memory that we 
are con(cious to our ſelves of. 
W herefore I ſhall conclude that Memory conſiſts in this, That the 
Soul has acquired a greater Promptitude to think of this or that Phan- 
calm, with the circumſtances thereof, which were raiſed in her upon ſome 
occaſion, Which Promptitude is acquired by either the often repreſenta- 
t:0% of the ſame Phantaſme to her ; or elle by a more vivid impreſs of it 
from its novelty, excellency, miſchievouſneſs, or ſome ſuch lie condition 
that at once will pierce the Soul with an extraordinary reſentment; or 
finally by voluntary attention, when ſhe very carefully.and on ſer purpoſe 
imprints the 7dea as deeply as (hecan into her inward Senſe, This Prom- 
ptitude to think on ſuch an 7dea will leſſen intime, and be ſo quite ſpent; 
that when the ſame 7dea is repreſented again to the Sou), ſhe cannot tell 
that ever ſhe (aw it betore. | 
Bur before this inclination thereto be quite gone, upon this proneneſs 
co return into the ſame conception, with the circumſtances, the Relative 
Senſe of having ſeen it before ( which. we call Memory ) does neceſſarily 
emerge upon a freſh repreſentation of the Object, 
6. But Forgetfulneſs ariſes either out of mere Deſuetude of thinking on 
ſuch an Object, or on others thar are linked inwith ir, in ſuch a Series as 
would repreſent it as paſt, and fo make it a proper Obje&t of Memory, 
Or elſe for that the Spirits, which the Soul uſes in all her Functions, be 
not ina due temper ; which may ariſe from overmuch Coolnefi, or Wate- 1,j1.uiion. 
riſhneſs in the Head, to which alone Sennert us aſcribes Obliviouſneſs. Meliuin, lit.z., 
7. Thelaſt thing weareto conſider is Spontaneous Motion, Which ***3 (c@. 2. 
chat it is performed by the continuation of the Spirits from the Seat of ade 
Common Senſe to the Muſcles, which is the groſs Engine of Motion, is 
q onr 
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out of doubt, The manner how it is, we partly feel and fee z that is to 
ſay, we find in our ſelves a power, at our own pleaſure to move this or the 
other member with very great force, and that the Muſcle ſwels that moves 
the partz which is a plain indication of influx of Spirzts, thither directed 
or there guided by otir mere Will : a thing admirable to conſider , and 
worth our moſt ſerious meditation, 

That this direRion of the impreſle of Motion is made by onr mere 
Will, and Imagination of doing ſo, we know and feel it ſo intimarely, 
that we can be of nothing more ſure, That there is ſome fluid and fub- 
tile Matter, which we ordinarily call Spirsts, directed into the Myſcle thar 
»oves the Member, its ſwelling does evidence to our fight ; as alſo the 
experience, that mod@rate uſe of ine which ſupplies Spzrits apace will 
make this motion the more ſtrong. - 

As for the manner, whether there be any ſuch Yalvale or no in the 
Nerve, common to the oppoſite Muſcles, as alſo in thoſe that are proper 
roeach, it is not material, This great priviledge of our Soul's diredF- 

ine the motion of Matter thus, is wonderfull enough in either Hypothefis, 
- ButT look uponthe Fibroxs parts of the Muſcle as the main Engine of 
motion ; which the Soul moiſtning with that ſabtile liquor of the Animal 
Spirits, makes them (well and ſhrink , like Lute-ſtrings in rainy weather : 
And in this chiefly conſiſts that norable ſtrength of our Limbs in Spox- 
taneous motion, But for thole conceived Yalvulz that Experience has nor 
found our yet, nor ſufficient Reaſon, they axe to wait tor admiſſion till 
they bring better evidence, For the preſerice of the Animal Spirits in 
this Fibroxs fleſh, and the command of the Soul to move, is ſufficient ro 
falve all Phenomena of this kind, For upon the Will conceived in the 
Common Sexſor;um, that part of the Soul that refides in the Muſcles, by 
a power near a-kin to that by which ſhe -zade the Body and the Organs 
thereof, gu:des the Spirits into ſuch Pores and parts asis moſt requiſite 
for the ſhewing the »ſe of this excellent Fabrick, 

8, And in virtue of ſome ſuch power as this do we fo eafily walk. 
_ though we think not of it, as alſo breath, and ſize, and play on the Lute, 
though our Mindes be taken up with ſomething elſe. For Cuſtome is 
_ another Nature: and though the Animal Spirits, as being merely cor- 
porea] , cannot be capable of any habits; yer the Soul, even in that part 
rhereof that is not Cognitive, may, and therefore may move the Body, 
though Cog:tation ceaſe; provided the members be well repleniſhed 
with Spr;ts, whole aſhſtance in natural} motions of Animals is ſo great, 
that their Heads being taken off, their Body for a long time will move as 
before : as Chalidins relates of Waſps and Hornets, who will fly abour, 
and uſe cheir wings, a good part of an houre after they have loſt their 
Heads: which is to be impured tro the reſidence of their Soul in them 
till, and che intireneſs of the Animal Spirits, not eaſily evaporating 
through their cruſtaceous Bodies. 

For it is but a yulgar conceit to think, that the Head being taken off, 
the Soul muſt preſently fly out, like a Bird out of a Basket, when the 
Lid is lifted up, For the whole Workd is'as much throng'd with Zoa, 
as where ſhe is; and that Tye of the Spirits as yet not being loſt, it is 2 
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ereater engagement to her to bethere then any whereelſe, This motion 
therefore in the Waſp, that is (o perte& and durable, I hold to be Yital ; 
but that in the parts of diſmembred creatures, that are leſs perfe&t, may 
be uſually Mechanical. - 

9, Wehavenow, ſo far forth as it is requiſite for our defign, confide- 
red the Nature aud Funitions of the Soul, and have plainly demon- 
ſtrated, That ſhe is a Subſtance diitin& from the Body, and that her very 
Eſleace is ſpread throughout all the Organs thereot: as alſo that the 
generall Inftrument of all her Operations 1s the ſubtile Spzrits 3 which 
though they be not in like quantity and ſincerity every where, yet they 
make all the Body ſo pervious to the impreſſes of Objects upon the ex- 
ternal Organs, that like Lightning they paſs to the Common Sexſorinm. 
For it 1s not neceſſary that the Medizm be fo fine and tenuious as the 
Matter where the moſt ſubtile motion begins. W hence Light paſſes both 
Aire and Water, though Aire alone is not ſufficient for ſuch a motion as 
Light, and Water almoſt uncapable of being the Seat of the fountain 
thereof. This may ſerve to illuſtrate the paſſage of Senſe from the Mem- 
branes ( or in what other ſear ſoever the Spirits are moſt ſubtile and lucid) 
through thicker places of the Body to the very Centre of Perception, 

10, Laſtly, we havediſcovered a kind of Heterogeneity in the Soul ; 
and thatſhe is not of the ſame power every where, For her Centre of 
Perception is confined to the Fourth Yentricle of the Brain, andif the 
Senſiferous Motions we ſpeak of be not faithfully conducted thither, we 
have no knowledge of the Object, That part therefore of the Soul is to 
be looked upon as moſt precious ; and ſhe not being an independent 
Maſs, as Matter is, but one part reſulting from another, that which is the 
\ nobleſt is in all reaſon to be deemed the cauſe of the reſt, For which 
reaſon ( as Syueſszs calls God, on whom all things depend, pi2oy piCay, fo) 
I think this Part may be called the Root of the Soul. 

Which apprehenſion of ours will ſeem the leſs ſtrange, it we conſider 
that from the higheft Zife, viz, the Dezty, there does reſult that which 
has no Life nor Sexe at all, to wit the ſtupid Matter, Wherefore in ve 
good Analogie we may admit, that that precious part of the Soul in whic 
refides Perception, Senſe and Underſtanding, may ſend forth ſuch an 
Eſſential Emanation from it ſelf as is utterly devoid of all Senſe and Pey- 
ception ; which you may call, it you will, the Exteriour branches of the 
Soul, or the Rayes of the Soul, if you call that nobler and diviner part the 
Centre ; which may very well merit alſo the appellation of the Eye of the 
Soxl, all the reſt of its parts being but mere darkneſs withour it, In 
which, like another Cyclops, it will reſemble the World welive in, whoſe 
_ one Eyeis conſpicuous to all that behold thelight. 

11. But to leaveſuch luſorious Conſiderations, that rather gratifie 
our Fancy then ſatisfy our ſeyerer Faculties; we ſhall content our ſelyes 
hereafter, from thoſe two notorious Powers, and fo perfe&ly different, 
which Philoſophers acknowledge in the Soul, ( to wit, Perception and 
Organization.) onely to term that mere noble part of her in the Common 
Senſorjum, the Perceptive, andall the reſt the Plaſtick part of the Soul, 
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1, An Anſwer to an Objection, That our Arguments will as well prove the 

* Immortality of the Souls of Brutes as of Men, 2.,, Another Objeition - 
inferring the Preexifience of Brutes Souls, and co equently of ours, 
3. The firſt Anſwer to the Objeition, 4, The ſecond Anſwer conſiſting 
of four parts, 5. Firſt, That the Hypotheſis of Prxxexiftence & more 
azreeable to Reaſon then any other Hypotheſis, 6, And not onely. ſo, 
but that it is very ſolid in it ſelf. 7. That the Wiſdome' and Goodneſs 
of God argue the truth thereof, 8, As alſo the face of Provigence 1n 
the World, 9, The ſecond. part of the ſecond Anſwer , That the Pree- 
exiſtence of the Soul has the ſuffrage of al Philoſophers in all Ages, that 
held it \ncorporeal. 10. That the Gymnolophiſts of Agypr, the In- 
dian Brachmans, the Perſian Magi, and all the learned of the Jews were 
of this Opinion, 11, A Catalogue of particular famous perſons that held 
the ſame, 12. That Ariſtotle was alſo of the ſame mind. 13. Another 
more clear place 11 Ariſtotle to thes purpoſe, with Sennertus bis Inter- 
pritation, 14, An Anſwer to an Evaſion of that Interpretation, 
15, The laſt andcleareſt place of all out of Ariſtotle's Writines, 


r Aving thus diſcovered the Nature of the Sou), and that ſhe is n 
H Subſtance diſtinet from the Zody ; I ſhould be in readineſs to 


treat of her Separation from it, did I not think my ſelf obliged 
firſt, to anſwer an envious Objection caſt in our way, whereby they 
would make us believe, That the Arguments which we have uſed, 
though they be no leſs then Demonſtrations, are mere Sophiſms, be- 
cauſe ſome of them, and thoſe of not the leaſt yalidity, prove what is 
very abſurd and falſe, vz, That the Souls of Brutes alſo are Subſtances 
Incorporeal, diſtin from the Body : from whence it will follow, that 
they are Immortal, Bur to this I have anſwered already in the Appendix 
to my Antidote, and in briet concluded, That they are properly no more 
Immortal then the tupid Matter, which never periſhes, and that out of 4 


terreſtrial Body they may have no more ſenſe then ir, For all theſe things 
are as it pleaſes the firſt Creatour of them, 


2, To this they peryerſly reply, Thar if the Souls of Brutes ſubſiſt 
after death, andare then (enfleſs and unaQtive, it will neceſlarily follow 


char.they muſt come into Bodies again, For it is very ridiculous to think 
that theſe Souls, having a Being yet inthe world, and wanting nothing 
but fitly-prepared Matter to put them in a capacity of living again, 
ſhould be alwaies neglected, and never brought into play, but that new 
ones ſhould be daily created in their ſtead : for thoſe innumerable My- 
riads of Souls would lie uſeleſs in the Univerſe , the number ſtill increa- 
{ing even to infinity, Burt if they come into Bodies again , it is evident 


char they preexiſt : and if the Souls of Brutes preexiſft, then certainly 


the Souls of Men doe ſo too, Which is an Opinion fo wild and extrava- 
gant, that a wry mouth and a loud laughter {the Argument that every 
Fool ts able to uſe ) is ſufficient to filence it and daſh ir out of countenance. 
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No wiſe man can ever harbour ſuch a concelt as this, which every 140! 
is able to conture by conſulting but with his own Memory, Folthe is ſure, 
it he had been before, he could remember ſomething of that life paſt, 
Beſides the unconceivableneſs of the Approach and Entrance of theſe 
preexiſtent Souls into the Matter that they are to atuate, 

3.. To this may be anſwered two things. The firſt, That though in- 
deed it cannot be well denied, but that the conceſſion of the Preexiſtence 
of the Souls of Brutes isa very fair introduction to the belief of the Pre- 
exiftence of the Souls of Men allo ; yet the ſequel is not at all zeceſſary, 
bur one may be without the other. 

4. The ſecond is this, That if the ſequel were granted , no Abſur- 
dity can be detected from thence in Reaſon, if the prejudices of Educa- 
tion, and the blind ſuggeſtion of unconcerned Faculties, that have no 
right to vote here, be Jaid aſide, To ſpeak more explicitely, I ſay, 
This conſequence of our Soul's Preexiſtence 15 more agreeable to Rea- 
{on then any other Hypotheſis whatever ; Has been received by the 
moſt learned Philoſophers of all Ages, there being ſcarce any of them 
that held the Soul of man 1»2mortal upon the mere light of Nature and 
Reaſon , but aſſerted alſo her Preexiſtence; That Memory is no fit 
Judge to appeal to in this Controverſte ; and laſtly, That Tradut7:0n 
and Creation areas intricate and unconcetvable as this oppoſed Opinion, 

5. I ſhall make all theſe four parts of my Anſwer good in order. 
The truth of the firſt we ſhall underſtand, it we compare it with thoſe 
Opinions thar ſtand in competition with it, which are but two thar are 
conſiderable, The one is of thoſe that ſay the Soul is ex traduce; the 
other of thoſe that ſay it is created, upon occaſion, The firſt Opinion 
is a plain contradiftion to the Notzon of a Soul , which is a Spirit, and 
therefore of an Indiwviſible , thar is, of an Tndiſcerpible, Eflence, The 
ſecond Opinion implies both an Indignity to the Majeſty of God, (in 
making him the chief aſſiſtant and actour 1n the higheſt, freeſt, and moſt 
particular way that the Divinity can be conceived to act, in thoſe abo- 
minable crives of Whoredome, Adultery, Inceſt, nay Buggery ic ſelf, 
by ſupvlying thoſe foul coitions with new created Souls tor the pur- 
poſe: ) and alſo an injury to the Souls thernſelves; that they being 
ever thus created by the immediate hand of God, and therefore pure, 
innocent an4 immaculate, ſhould be impriſoned in unclean, diſeaſed and 
diſordered Bocies, where very many of them ſeem to be fo fatally over- 
maſtered, and in ſuch an utrer incapacity of cloſing with what is good 
and vertuous, that they muſt needs be adjudged to that extreme cala- 
mity which attends all thoſe that forger God, Wherefore theſe two O- 

pinions being ſo incongruous, what is there left that can ſeem probable, 
but the Preexiſtency of the Soul * 

6, ButI ſhall not preſs the Reaſonableneſs of this Opinion onely from 
comparing it with others , but alſo from the concinnity that is to be 
found in it ſelf, For as it is no greater wonder that every particular 
mans Soul that lives now upon Earth ſhould be 4 mundo conaito, then 
the particular Matter of their Bodies ſhould, (which has haply under- 
gone many Millions of Alterations and Modifications, before ir lighted 
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into ſuch a contexture as to prove the entire Body of any one perſon 
in the wad, has been in places unimaginably diſtant , has filed, it may 
be, through the triangular paſſages of as many Yortices as we lee Stars 
in a clear troſty night, and has ſhone once as bright as the Sun ( as the 
Carteſian Hypothefis would have all the Earth to have done) infomuch 
that weeat, and drink, and cloath our ſelves with that which was once 
pure Light and Flame : ) So, that de fad?o they do bear the ſame date 
with the Creation of the World, that unavoidable certainty of the Pre- 
exiſtence of the Souls of Brutes does, according to the very conceſſion of 
our Adve:ſaries, fairly infinuate, a. 

7, Bur this is not all. Both the Attributes of God, and Face of things 
in the world, out of which his Providence 15 not to be excluded, are 
very ſtrong Demonſtrations thereof to Reaſon unprejudiced, For firſt, 
If it be good for the Souls of men to be at all , the ſooper they are , the 
better, But weare moſt certain that the Wiſdome and Goodneſs of God 


- will doe that which is the beſt z and therefore it they can enjoy them- 


{clves before they come into theſe Terreſtrial Bodies, ( it being better 
for them to enioy themſelves then not,) they muſt be before they 
come into theſe Bodies ; that is, they muſt be in a capacity of enjoying 
themſelves without them for long periods of time , before they appea- 
red here in this Age of the World, For nothing hinders but that they 
may live before they come into the Body, as well as they may after their 
g0ing out of it : the latter whereof is acknowledged even by them that 
deny the Preexiſtence. 

W heretore the Preexiſtence of Souls is a neceflary reſult of the Waſ- 
dome and Goodneſs of God , who can no more fail to doe that which is 
beſt, then he can to anderſtandit: for otherwile his 1/iſdome would 
exceed h's Benigenity ; nay there wouid be lefs hold to be taken of Hi 
Goodneſs, then of the Bounty of a very benign and good man, who, we ma 
be well aſſured, will flip no opportunity of dozzg good that lies in his 
power, eſpecially it it be neither damage nor trouble to him ; both which 
hinderances are incompetible to the Deity, 

8. Again, The face of Providence in the World ſeems very much to 
{uit with this Opinion ; there being not any ſo natural and eafte account 
to be given of thoſe things that ſeem the moſt harſh in the affairs of 
men , as from this Hypotheſis , That therr Souls did once ſubſiſt in ſome 
other ſtate, where, in ſeveral manners and degrees, they forfeited the fa- 
vonr of their Createur, And ſo according to that juſk Nemeſis that He has 
interwoven in the conſtitution of the Univerſe and of their own natures, 
they undergee ſeveral calamities and aſperities of Fortune, and ſad dradge- 
ries of Fate, as a puniſhment inflitted , or a diſeaſe contratted from the 
ſeveral obliquities of their Apoſtaſie, Which key is not onety able to 
unlock that recondite myitery of fome part:cular mens almoſt fatal a- 
verſneſs from all Religion and Vertue, their ſtupidity and dulneſs and 
even invincible {ſlowneſs to theſe things tromh their very c hldhood ,, and 
cheir uncorrigible propenfion ro all manner of Vice ; but alfo of thac 
{qualid forlornneſs and brutiſh Barbarity that whole Nations for many 
Ages have layen under, and many do till lie under at this very day, 
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Which (2d Scene of things muſt needs exceedingly cloud and obſcure the 


waies of Divine Providence, and make them utterly unintelligible ; un- 
leſs ſome light be let in from the preſent Hypotheſis we ſpeak of, 

It is plain therefore that there are very weighty Reaſons may be found 
out to conclude the Preexiſtence of Souls, And therefore this Opinion 
being ſo demonſtrable from this Faculty, and there being no other that 
can contradict it, ( for that the verdict of Memory in this cale is in- 
valid I ſhall prove anon) we are according to the Light of Nature un- 
doubtedly to conclude, That the Souls of Men do preexift, by Axiome 5. 

9. And as this Hypotheſis is Ratzonal in it felt , fo has it alſo gained 
the ſuffrage of all Philoſophers of all Ages, of any note, chat have 
| held the Soul of Man 7ncorporeal and Immortal, And therefore am 
| not at all follicitous what either the Zp:icureans or Stoicks held con- 
cerning this matrer ; this conteſt being betwixt thoſe onely that agree 
on this Truth , That the Soul is a Subſtance Immaterial, And ſuch a- 
mongſt the Philoſophers as held it ſo, did unanimouſly agree That it 
does Preexiſt, This is ſo plain, that ir is enough onely to make this 
challenge z every one in the ſearch will fatisfie himſelf of the Truth 
thereof, I ſhall onely adde, for the better countenance of the buſineſs, 
ſome few Inſtances herein, as a pledge of the Truth of my general Con- 
cluſion, Let us caſt our Eye therefore into what corner of the World 
we will, that has been famous for 1:ſdomze and Literature, and the 
wiſeſt of thoſe Nations you ſhall find the Afſertours of this Opinion, 

15, In Ezypt, that ancient Nurſe of all hidden Sciences, that this 
Opinion was in vogue amongſt the wiſe men there, thoſe fragments of 
Triſmegiſt do ſufficiently witneſs, For though there may be ſuſpected 
ſome fraud and corruption in ſeveral paſſages in that Book. in reference 


cy of the Soul , in which Chriſtianity did nor intereſt it ſelf , cannot 

but be judged, from the Teſtimony of thoſe Writings, to have been 
L 42 Branch of the 1/:ſdowe of that Nation: of which Opinion not onely 
þ the Gymnoſophiſts and other wiſe men of Zgypt were, but alſo the Brach- 
$ mansgpt India , and the Magi of Babylon and Perſia 3 as you may plainly 
ſee by thoſe oracles that are called either Magical or Chaldaical , which 
Pletho and Pſellus have commented upon. To theſe you may adde the 
abſtruſe Philoſophy of the Fews, which they call their Cabbals, of which 
the Soul's Preexiſtence makes a conſiderable part z as all the learned of 
the Fews do confeſs, And how naturally applicable this Theory is 
to thoſe three firſt myſterious chapters of Gezeſes, T have, I hope, with 
no contemptible ſucceſs, endeavoured to ſhew in mi Cabba- 
liſtica, 

11. And it I ſhould particularize in perſons of this Opinion , truly 
they are ſuch, of ſo great fame for depth of Underſtanding and abſtru- 
ſeſt Science, that their Teſtimony alone might ſeem ſufficient to bear 
down any ordinary modeſt man into an aſſent to their doctrine, 
the firſt place, If we can believe the Cabbala of the Fews , we mult af- 
ſignit to Moſes, the greateſt Philoſopher certainly that ever was in the 
world; to whom you may adde Zoreaſter, Pythagoras, Epicharmus, En- 


Qq 4 pedoctes, 


to the intereſt of Chriſtianity ; yet this Opinion of the Preexiſten- . 


And in 
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pedocles, Cebes, Euripides, Plato, Euclide, Philo, Vireil, Marcus Cicero, 
Plotinus , Iamblichus , Proclus , Boethins , Pſellus , and ſeverall others 
which it would be too 101g rorecite. And it it were fit to adde Fathers 
to Philoſophers, we might enter into the ſame liſt Syneſizs and Origen - 
the latter of whom was ſurely the greateſt Light and Bulwark that 
antient Chriſtianity had 3 who, unleſs there had been ſome very great 
matter in it, was fir from that /evity and varity, as to entertain an 
Opinion ſo vulgarly flighred and neglected by other men : and the 
ſine may be ſad of others that were Chriſtians, as Boethiws, Pſellus, 
an the Jatelearned Marſilins Ficinus, But [ have not yet ended m 
Catalogue : that admirable Phyſician Fohannes Fernelins is alſo of 
this perlw:fion, and is not content to be fo himſelf onely, bur diſco- 
vers thoſe two grand Maſters of Medicine, Hippocrates and Galey, to be 
ſo to0; as you may ſee in his * De abditis rerum cauſis, * Cardan allo, 
that famous Philoſopher of his Age, exprefly concludes, that the Ra- 
© tional Soul is both a diſtin being from the Sonl of the pyorld, and that 
ir. dues preexiſt before it comes 1nto the Body : an laſtly Pompona- 
tis, no friend to the Soul's Immortality, yet cannot bur conteſs, th:t 
the ſateſt way to hold it is alſo therewith to acknowledge her Pr 
exiſtence, | 
12, And that nothing may be wanting to ſhew the frivolouſneſs of 
this pare of the Objection , we ſhall alſo evince that Ari/fotle, that has 
the luck to be believed more then moſt Authors , was of the ſame opi- 
nion, in his Treatiſe * De Anima, Where he ſpeaking of the neceſſity 
of the qual ;fication of the Body th:t the Soul is to actuate, and bla- 
ming thoſe that omit that conſideration, ſaies, That they are as care- 
leſs of that matter, as if it were poſſible that, according to the Pytha- 
gorick fables, any Soul might enter into any Body, Whenas every A- 
nimal, as it has its proper ſpeczes, ſo it1s to have its peculiar forms, But 
thoſe that define otherwiſe, Ilagamncio Ayer, faith he , warep amis 
@©ainn/wrexlonuny ts As ond vecdry ; "L> Ty vi oY predey Tols 0 pyew21s 7 
? 5 wow mapa, 1,e, They ſpeak as if one ſhould affirm that the 5kill 
of a Carpenter did enter into a Flute or Pipe, for every Art muſt Mfc its 
ireper Inſtruments, and every Soul its proper Body, Where (as Cardan 
allo has obſerved) Ariſtotle does not find fault with the Opinion of 
the Souls going out of one Body into another, ( which implies their 
Pracxiſtence ;, ) but that the Soul of a Beaſt ſhould goe into the Bod 
of a Man, and the Soul of a Man into a Beaſt's Body: this is the Ab- 
ſurdity that Ari/otle juſtly rejects, the other Opinion he feems tacitely 
to alloiy of, 7 
13. He ſpeiks ſomething more plainly in his De Generat, Animal, 
There are generated, faith lie, in the Earth, and in the moiſture thereof, 
Plants and living Creatures , becauſe in the Farth is the moiſture, and 
in the moiſture Spirit , and in the whole Univerſe an Animal warmth or 
heat ; inſomuch that in a manner all places are full of Souls, ws Teomr 
Tivz mavia Juyrs #4) mann, Adeo ut modo quodam omnia fint Anima- 
rum plena , as Sennertus interprets the place : Ariffotle underſtanding 
Dy +vx1» the ſame that he doe: afterwards by Lugyizy apyn, that Fu 
ciple 
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ciple we call Soxl, according tothe nobility whereof he aſſerts that Ani- 
mals are more or leſs noble, which aflertion therefore reaches Humane 
Souls as well as theſe of Beaſts, 

14. Nor can this Text be eluded by being ſo injurious to Ariſtotle, 
as to make him to aſſert that there is but one Soul in the world , be- 
cauſe he+ſaies $vyns, not 4vydy * For the text admitting of Sexnertus 


his expoſition as well as this other, that which is moſt reaſonable is co 


be attributed to him. Now if his meaning was, that there is but One 
Soul in the World that goes through all things, -and makes the Uni- 
verſe one great Animal , as the Szoicks would haveit.z he need not ſay 
that all places are 27 a manyer full of this Soul , but abſolutely full of it, 
as our Body is wholly atuated by the Soul in it, And therefore the 
Senſe muſt be, that all places indeed are r# a m4nzer full of Souls : not 
that they have opportunity to actuate the Matter, and ſhe their pre- 
ſence there by vital operation ; but are there dormient as to any vi- 
{ible energie, till prepared Matter engage them to more ſenſible ations. 

15, Wewilladdea third place ſtill more clear, out of the ſame Trea- 
tife, where he ſtarts this very queſtion of the Preexiſtency of Souls , of the 
Senſitive and Rational eſpecially ; Toi vr nTHNs Suns % pt yon luuwns, 
whether both kinds do weygirapydy, that is preexiſt, betore they come 
into the Body, or whether the Ratzonal onely : and he concludes thus, 
Azims)) 5 * vedy pgrov Sypa.yev enforiray | Delov #5) pgvor * udhey Þ anne TH 
rspmucy X0VGorel wp. ali oripyda 5 I, &, It remains that the Rational or 
IntelletFual Soul onely enter from without, as being only of a nature purely 
divine ; with whoſe attions the ations of this groſs Body have no commu- 
zication, Concerning which point he concludes like an Orthodox Scho- 
lar of his excellent Maſter Plato ; ro whoſe footſteps the cloſer he keeps, 
the leſs he ever wanders from the Truth, For in this very place he does 
plaigly profeſs, what many would not have him ſo apertly guilty of, that 
the Soul of man is 1mmortal, and can perform her proper Functions with- 
out. the help of this Terreſtrial Body, 

And thus I think I have made good che two firſt parts of my An- 
ſwer to the propoſed Objection; and have clearly proved , That the 
Preexiftence of the Sonl is an Opinion both init {elf the moſt rational 
that can be maintained , and has had the ſuffrage of the renownedſt Phi- 
loſophers in all Ages of the World; and that therefore this Sequel 
from our Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul is no diſcoyery of 
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1, The third part of the ſecond Anſwer, That the forgetting of the former 
ſtate is no good Argument againſt the Soule's Praexiſtence, 2, What 
are the chief canſes of Forgetfulneſs, 3, That they all conſpire, and 
that in the hizheſt degree , to aeftroy the memory off the other ſtate. 
4. That miſchances and Diſeaſes have quite taken away the Memory of 
things here in thu life, 5, That it is impoſſible for the Soul to remem- 
ber Jer former condition without a Miracle, 6. The fourth part of the 
ſecond Anſwer, That the Entrance of a Preexiſtent Soul into a Body is as 
imtellizible as either Creation or Traduttion. 


L; S for the two laſt Difficulties, concerning the Soxt's Memary of 

her former ſtate, and the manner of her coming into the Body ; 

I hope I ſhall with as mach eafe extricate my felf here alfo, elpe- 
cially in the former, For if we conſider what things they. are that either 
quite take away, or exceedingly diminiſh our Memory in this lite ; we ſhall 
tind the concourſe of them all, and that in a higher degree, or from ſtron- 
ger cauſes, contained 1h our deſcent into this Earthly Body, then we can 
meet with here : they none of them being ſo violent as to diſlodge us 
out of it, 

2, ow the things that rake away our Memory here are chiefly thele ; 
either The want of opportunity of being re-minatd of a thing, as it happens 
with many, who riſe confident they flept without dreaming fuch a night, 
and yet before they goe to bed again, recover a whole Series of repre- 
{entations they had in their laſt ſleep, by ſomething that fell our in 
the day, without which it had been impoſſible for them to recall to 
mind their Dream. Orelſe, in the ſecond place, Deſuetude of thinking 
of a matter , whereby it comes to paſs, that what we have earneſtly 
meditated, laboured for , and pennd down with our own hands when 
we were at School, were it not that we ſaw our names written under 
the Exerciſe, we could not acknowledge for ours when we are. grown 
men. Or laſtly, Sozze conſiderable change in the frame and temper of our 
Body, whether from ſome externall miſchance , or from ſome violent 
Diſeaſe, or elſe from old age, which is diſeaſe enough of ir ſelf: which 
oiten do exceedingly impair, if not quite take away, the Memory, though 
the Soul be ſtil] in the ſame Body, 

3. Now all theſe Principles of Forgetfulnef, namely, The want of 
ſomething to re-mind us, Deſuetude of thinking, and an Extraordinary 
change iu the Body, are more eminently to be found in the Deſcent of the 

Soul into theſe Earthly priſons, then can happen to her for any time 
ot her abode therein. For there is a greater difference, in all probability, 
betwixt that Scene of things the Soul ſees out of the Body and 7» 
Ir , then betwixt what ſhe ſees ſleeping and waking : and the perpe- 
ruall occurſions of this preſent life continue along Deſuetsde of thinking 
on the former. Beſides that their Deſcent hither in all likelihood ſcarce 
befalls chem bur in their ſtate of Silence and Inaftivity, in which myriads 


of 
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of Souls may haply be for many Ages, as the maintainers of this Opi- 
nion may pretend , by reaſon of the innumerable expirations of the 
Atreal perioas of life, and the more narrow Lawes of preparing Terre- 
ftrial Matter, And laſtly, her coming into this Zarthly Body is a greater 
and more diſadvantageous change, for the utter ſpoiling of the Memor) 
of things ſhe was acquainted with before, then any Miſchance or Diſeaſs 
$0 DEAT the bringing upon her a forgerfulneſs of what ſhe has kgown in 
this life, ; 

4. And yet that Diſeaſes end Caſnalties have even utterly taken away 
all memory, 1s amply recorded in Hiſtory, As that Meſſala Corvinus 
forgot his own name; that one, by a blow with a ſtone, forgot all his 
learning ; another, by a fall from an Horſe, the name of his Mother and 
kinsfolks, A yonng Student of Montpelier, by a wound , loſt his 
Memory fo, that he was fain to be taught the letters of the Alphaber 
again, Thelike befell a Franciſcan after a Feaver, And Thacyaides writes 
of ſome, who after their recovery from that great Peſtilence at Athers, 
did not onely forget the names and perſons of their friends, but them- 
ſelves too, not knowing who themſelves were, nor by what name they 
werecalled: 

Atque etiam quoſdam cepiſſe obliviarerum 

Cunttarum, neque ſe poſſent coguoſcere ut iſt ; 
as the Poet LZucretizs ſadly ſers down in his deſcription of that devouring 
Plague, out of the fore-named Hiſtorian. 

5, Wherefore without a miracle it 1s impoſſible the Soul ſhould 7e- 
member any particular circumſtance of her former condition, chough ſhe 
did really preexiſt, and was in a ne of acting before ſhe came 
into this Body, ( as Ariſtotle plainly acknowledges ſhe was ) her change 
being far greater by coming into the Body then can ever be made while 
ſhe ſtates in it. Which we haply ſhall be yet more aſſured of, afrer 
we have confidered the manner of her deſcent , which is the laſt Diffi- 
culty objected, 

6. I might eaſily decline this Controverſie, by plerding onely, That 
the Entrance of the Sonl into the Body, ſuppoling her Preexiſtence, 1s as 
intelligible as in thoſe other two wayes, of Creation and Traautton. 
For how. this newly-created Soul is infuſed by God , no man knows g 
nor how, if it be traduFed from the Parents, both their Souls contribute 
ro the making up a new one, For if there be deciſion of part of 
the Soul of the Male, in the injection of his ſeed into the matrix of 
the Female, and part ofthe Female Soul to joyn with that of the Male's ; 
beſides that the decifion of theſe parts of their Souls makes the 
Soul a Diſcerpible eſſence, it is unconceivable how theſe 1:wo parts thould 
make up. oxe Soul tor the Infant: a thing ridiculous ar firſt view, But 
if there be no deciſion of any parts of the Soul, and yer the Soul of 
the Parent bethe Caule of the Soul of the Child, it is perfectly an act 
of Creation ; a thing'that all ſober men conclude incompetible co any 
particular Creature. Ir is therefore plainly unintelligible; how any Soul 
ſhould paſs from the Parents into the Body of the ſeed of the Fat, 
ro aQtuate and inform'it: which might be ſufficiear to ſtop the mouth of 
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che Oppoſer, that pretends ſuch great obſcurities concerning the entrance 
of Preexiſtent Souls into their Bodies, 
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CHAP. xIv. 


1. The knowledge of the difference of Vehicles, and the SouPs Union with 
them, neceſſary for the underſtanding how ſhe enters into this Earthly 
Body, 2, That though the Name of Vehicle be not in Ariſtotle, 
get the Thing is there, 3. A clearing of Ariſtotle's notion of the Vehicle, 

out of the Philoſophy of Des-Cartes. 4. A full interpretation of hs 
Text, 5, That Ariſtotle makes onely two Yehicles, Terreſtrial aud 

 Mthereal z which & more then ſufficient ts prove the Soul s Oblivjon 
of her former ſlate. 6, That the ordinary Vehicle of the Soul after death 
s Aire, 7. The duration of the Soul in her ſeveral Vehicles, 8, That 
the Union of the Soul with her Yehicly does not conſiſt in Mechanical Con- 
ernity, but Vital, 9. In what Vital congruity of the Matter conſiſts. 
10, In what Vital congruity of the Sonl conſiſts, and how it changing, 
the Soul may be free from her Atery Vehicle, without violent precipi- 
tation out of it. 11. Of the manner of the Deſcent of Souls into Earthly 
' Bodies, 12, That there i (0 little Abſurdity in the Praexiſtence of 
Souls, that the conceſſion thereof can be but a very ſmall prejudice fo our 
Demonſtrations of her Immortality, . 


I, UT I ſhall ſpend my time better in clearing the Opinion I here 
B defend, then in perplexing that other that is ſo groſs of it ſelf, 
that none that throughly underſtand the nature of the Soul can 

ſo much as allow the poſſibility thereof : wherefore for the better con- 


 ceiving how a Praexiſtent Soul may enter this Terreſtrial Body, there are 


two things to be enquired into; the difference of the Yehicles of Souls, 
and the cauſe of their union with them, The Platoniſts do chiefly rake 
notice of Three kinds of Yehicles, ethereal, Aereal, and Terreſtrial, in 
every one whereof there may be ſeveral degrees of purity and impurity, 
which yet need not amount toa new Specres, 
2, This Notion of Yehicles, though it be diſcourſed of moſt inthe 
School of Plato, yet is not altogether negleed by Ariſtotle, as appears in 
his De Generat. Animal, where, though he does not uſe the Name, 
yet he does expreſly acknowledge the Thing it ſelf: For he does 
plainly affirm, That every Soul partakes of a Body diſtin from this orga- 
nized terreſtrial Body , and of a more divine nature then the Elements 
lo called; and that as one Soul is more noble then another , ſo is the 
difference of this diviner Body ; which yer is nothing elſe with him 
then that warmth or heat in the ſeed, m & mf evipugm crvanpyoy m0 
x Avpuerey vrppgr,which is not Fire, but a Spirit contained in the ſpumeous 


ſeed, and inthis Spirit a nature analogous to the Element of the Stars. 


3, Of which neither Ariſtotle himſelf had, nor any one elſe can have, 
ſo explicite an apprehenſion as thoſe that underſtand the firſt and ſecond 


Element 
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Eleraent of Des-Cartes ; wiich is the moſt ſubtile and ative Body chat is 


in the World, and is of the very ſame nature that the Heaven and Stars 
ace, that is to ſay, is the very Body of Light, (which is to be underſtood 
chiefly of the firſt Element ) though ſo mingled with other Matter here 
below that it does not ſhine, but is the Baſis of all that natural warmthin 
all generations, and the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul, when it orga- 
nizeth any Matter into the figure or ſhape of an Animal; asI have alſo 
intimated * elſewhere, when I proved, That the Spirits are the immedi- 
ate Inſtrument of the Soul in all Vital and Animal funitions, In which 
| Spirits of neceſſity is contained this Celeſtial Subſtance, which keeps 
them from congealing, as it does alſo all other liquid bodies, and muſt 
needs be in the Pores of them ; there being no Yacuum in the whole 
comprehenſion of Nature. 

4. The full and expreſs meaning therefore of Ari//otle's rext muſt be 
this, That in the ſpumeous and watry or terrene moiſture of the ſeed is 
contained a Body of a more ſpirituous or 2Ereal confiſtency, and in this 
acreal or ſpirituous conſiſtency is comprehended vos arxroyC tou mf 
TWy aGqfwy caytie, 4 nature that & analogous or like tothe Element of the 
ſtars, namely thart is of it ſelf ethereal and Lucid. 

5, And it is this Vehicle that Ariſtotle ſeems to aſſert that the Soul 
does act in ſepaiate from the Body, as if ſhe were ever either in this 
Terreſtrial Body, or in her ethereal one: which if it were true, ſo vaſt 
a change muſt needs obliterate all Memory of her former condition, when 
ſhe is once plunged into this earthly priſon, But it ſeems nor ſo probable 
co me, that Nature admits of ſo great a Chaſme ; nor is it neceffary to 
ſuppoſe it for this purpoſe: the deſcent of the Soul out of her Aiery Vehi- 
cle into this terreſtrial Body, and beſmearing moiſture of the firſt rudi- 
ments of life, being ſufficient to lull her into an eternal oblivion of what- 
ever hapned to her in that other condition; to ſay nothing of her long ſtate 
of Silence and Inactivity before her turn come to revive 1n an earthly body, 

6, Wherefore not letting go that mote orderly conceit of the Plato- 
ziſts I ſhall make bold to aflert, That the Soul may live and a@ in an 
Atreal Vehicle as well as in the ethereal ,, and that there are very few 
that arrive to that high Happinels, as to acquire a Celeſtial Vehicle imme- 
diately upon their quitting the Terreſt7;al one : that Heavenly Chariot ne- 
ceſlarily carrying us in triumph to the greateſt Happineſs the Soul of man 
is capable of : which would arrive to all men indiffcrently, good and bad, 
if the parting with this Earthly Body would ſuddainly mount us into the 
Heavenly, Wherefore by a juſt Nemeſis, the Souls of Men that are not 

very Heroically vertuous will find themſelves reſtrained within the 
' compals of this caliginous Azre, as both Reaſon it felt will ſuggeſt, and 
the Platoniſts have unanimouſly determined. | 

7. We have competently deſcribed the difference of thoſe Three 
kinds of Yehicles, for their purity and conſiſtency, The Platoniſts adde to 
this the difference of dyrat;on, making ſome of them of that nature as to 
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entertain the Soul a longer time in them, others a ſhorter, The ſhorteſt | 


of all is that of the Terreſtrial Vehicle. In the Atreal the Soul may inha- 
bir, as they define, many ages, and in the e£tbereal for ever, 
K-x 3, Bur: 
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$, But this makes little to the clearing of the mzavxer of their deſcent 
:is yweo, which cannot be better underſtood, then by conſidering their 
Union with the Body generated or indeed with any kind of Body what- 
ever, where the Soul is held captive, and cannot quit her ſelf rhereof by 
the free imperium of her own Imagination and Will. For what can be 
| the cauſeof this cohzſion, the very Eflence of the Sou! being ſo eaſily 
penetrative of 2/atter, and the dimenſions of all Matter being alike pene- 
trable every wheres For there being no more Body or Matter ina Veſlel 
filled with Lead then when it is full of Water, nor when full with Water 
then when with Azre, or what other ſubtiler Body ſoever that can be 
imagined in the Univerſe ; it is manifeſt that the Craſiities of Matter is 
every where alike, and alike penetrable and pafſable ro the Soul, And 
therefore it is unconceivable how her 7/740» ſhould be ſo with any of ir, 
as that ſhe ſhould not be able at any time to glide freely trom one part 
thereof to another as ſhe pleaſes. 

It is plain therefore, that this 1n707 of the Soul with Matter does not 
ariſe from any ſuch groſs Mechanical way, as when two Bodies ſtick one 
n another by reaſon of any toughneſs and viſcoſity, or ſireight commiſ- 
ſure of parts ; but from a congrauzty of another nature, which I know not 
better how to term then Yital/: which Yztal Congruity is chiefly in the 
Soul it (elf, it being the nobleſt Principle of Life ; but is alſo in the Mat- 
ter, and is there nothing but ſuch modification thereof as fits the Plaſtick 
part of the Soul, and tempts out that Faculty into act. 

9, Not that there is any Life in the Matter with which this in the Soul 
ſhould ſympathize and unite; bur it is termed Y7ztal becauſe it makes the 
Matter a congruow Subject for the Soul to reſide in, and exerciſe the 
tunctions of life, For that which has no /ife it ſelf, may tie to it that 
Which has, As ſome menare ſaid to be tied by the teeth, or tied by the 

ear, when they are detained by the pleaſure they are ſtruck with from 
good Mulick or delicious Viands, Burt neither is that which they eat 
alive, nor that which makes the Muſick, neither the Inſtrument, nor 
the Air that conveighs the ſound, For there is nothing in all this but 
mere Matter and corporeal motion, and yet our vital funfions are 
affected thereby, Now as we ſee that the Perceptive part of the Soul is 
thus vitally affefted with that which has no life init, (o it is reaſonable 
that the Plaſtick part thereof may beſo too ; That there may be an Har- 
mony betwixt Matter thus and thus modified, and that Powgr that we 
call Plaſtick, that is utterly devoid of all Perception. AndAn this alone 
conſiſts that which we call 77;tal Congruity in the prepared Matter , 
either to be organized, or already ſhaped into the perfect form of an 
Animal. 

10, And that Yrtal Conernity which is in the Soul, I mean in the Pl- 
fiick part thereof, is analogous to that Pleaſure that is perceived by the 
Sen(e, or rather to the capacity of receiving it, when the Senſe is by 
agreeable jſmotions from without or in the Body it ſelf very much gra- 
tified, and ,that whether the Mind will or no, For there are ſome 
Touches that will in their Perception ſeem pleaſant, whether our Judge- 
ment would have them {© or not, What this is to the Perceptive part of 
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the Soul, that other Congruzty of Matter 1s to the Plaſtick. And there- 
fore that which ties the Soul and this or that Matter together, is an unre- 
ſiſtible and unperceptible pleaſure, if I may ſo call it, arifing from the 
congruity of Matter to the Plaſtick faculty of the Soul: which Congruity 
in the Matter not failing, nor that in the Soul, the 710 js at leaſt as 
neceſſary as the continuation of eating and drinking, ſo long as Hunger 
and Thirſt continues, and the Meat and Drink proves good, But either 
ſatiety in the Stomack or ſome ill raft inthe Meat may break the con- 
zruity on either fide, and then the action will ceaſe with the pleaſure 
thereof, And upon this very account may a Soul be conceived to quit 
her Azery Vehicle within a certain period of Ages, as the Platoniſts hold 
ſhe does. without any violent precipitation of her ſelf out of it. 
11. What are the ſtrings or cords that tie the Soul to the Body, or to 
what Vehicle elſe ſoever, I have declared as clearly as I can, From 
which it will be eaſy to underſtand the manner of her deſcent. For afſſu- 
redly, the ſame cords or ſtrings that tie her there, may draw her thither : 
Where the carcaſs is, there will! the Eagles be gathered. Not that ſhe 
need uſe her Perceptive faculty in her deſcent, as Hawks and Kites by 
their fight or ſmelling fly directly to the lure or the prey : but ſhe being 
within the Atmoſphere (as Imay fo call it) of Generation, and fo her 
Plaſtick power being reached and toucht by ſuch an inviſible reek, (as 
Birds of prey are, that ſmell] out their food ara diſtance ;) ſhe may be 
fatally carried, all Perceptions ceaſing in her, ro that Matter that is (o 
fit a receptacle for her to exerciſe her efformative power upon, For this 
Marzick-ſþphere, as I may ſo term it, that has this power of conjuring down 
Souls into Earthly Bodies, the nearer the Centre, the virtue is the ſtron- 
vr ; and therefore the Soul will never ceaſe till ſhe has ſlided into the 
very Matter that ſent out thoſe rays or ſubtile reek to allure her. 
From whence It is eaſy to conceive that the Souls of Brutes alſo, 
though they be not able to exerciſe their Perceptive faculty our of a Ter- 
reftrial body, yet they may infallibly finde the way again into the world, 
15 often as Matter is fitly prepared for generation, And this is one Hy- 
potheſts, and moſt intelligible.co thoſe that are pleaſed ſo much with the 
opinion of thoſe large Sphears they conceive of emiſſary Atomes. 
T here is alſo another, which is the Power and Activity of the Spirit of 
Nature or Inferiour Soul of the World, who isas fitan Agent to tranſ- 
mit particular Souls, as ſhe is to move the parts of Matter, Put of this 
* hereafter, 1 * ml x; 
12. What has been (aid is enough for the preſent ro illuſtrate the pre- ch. 1, ſect. s 
tended obſcurity and unconceivablene(s of this Myſtery, So that I have 
tully made good all rhe [9ur parts of my Anſwer to that Objection thar 
would have ſupplanced rhe force of my ſtrongelt Arguments for the 
Soul's Immortality ; and have clearly proved, Thar though this ſequel 
did neceflarily reſult from them, That the Sonls both of Men and Beaſts 
did Pr«exiſt, yet to unprejudiced reaſon there is no Abſurdity nor Incon- 
venience at all in the Opinion. And theretore this Obſtacle being remo- 
ved, I ſhall the more cheartully proceed to the demonſtrating of the 
Soul's attual Separation from the Body, 
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I. What is meant by the Separation of the Soul, with a confutation of Re- 
gius, who would ſtop her in the dead Corps. 2, An Anſwer tothoſe that 
profeſs themſelves pazled how the Soul can get ont of the Body, 3. That 
there is a threefold Vital Congruity to be found in three ſeveral Subjetts. 
4. That this triple Congrnuity & alſo competible to one Subjet?, viz, the 
Soul of Man. 5. That upon this Hypotheſis it # very intelligible how the 
Soul may leave the Body, 6. That her Union with the Aereal Vehicle 
may be very ſuddain, and as it were in a moment, TJ. That the Soul is 
attually ſeparate Pap the Body, ﬆ tobe proved either by Hiſtory or 
Reafon, Examples of the former kinde out of Pliny, Herodotus, Fi- 
cinus, 8, Whether the Ecſtaſie of Witches prove an actual ſeparation 
of the Soul from the Body, 9. That this real ſeparation f the Soul 
in Ecſtaſie ts very poſcible, 10, How the Soul may be looſned and leave 
the Body, and yet return thither again, 11. That though Reaſon and 
Will cannot in this life releaſe the Soul from the Body, yet Paſſion may ; 

and yet ſo that ſhe may return again. 12, The peculiar power of Deſire 
for this purpoſe. 13. of Cardan's Ecſtaſies, and the Ointment of Wit- 
ches, and what truth there may be in their confeſſions, | 


I, Oncerning the acF#al and local Separation of the Soul from the 
Body, it is manifeſt that it is to be underſtood of this Terreſtrial 
Body, For to be in ſuch a ſeparate ſtate, as to be where no Body 


or Matter is, is to be out of the World: the whole Univerſe being ſo 
thick ſet with Matter or Body, that there is not to be found the leaſt vacu- 
ity therein, The queſtion therefore is only, whether upon death the 
Philoſoph. Nc- SOUl can paſs from the Corps into ſome other place, Henricus Regizs 


Ural, lib. 5. 
cap. I. f4g. 351, 
35 2s 


ſeems to arreſt her there by that general law of Nature, termed the law 
of Immntability ; whereby every thing is to. continue in the fame condi- 
tion it once is in, till ſomething elſe change it, But the application of this 
law is very groſly injuſt in this caſe, For, as I have above intimated, the 
Union of the Soul with the Body is upon certain terms ; neither is every 
piece of Matter fit for every Soul to unite with, as Arifotle of old has 
very ſolidly concluded, Wherefore that condition of the Matter being 
not kept, the Soul is no longer engaged to the Body. What he here 
ſays for the juſtifying of himſelf, is ſo arbitrarious, ſo childiſh and ridi- 
culous, that, according to the merit thereof, I ſhall utterly negle& ir, 
and paſs it by, not vouchſafing of it any Anſwer, | 

2, Others are much puzled in their imagination , how the Soul 
can get out of the Body, being impriſoned and lock up in ſocloſe a 
Caſtle, But theſe ſeem to forget both the Nature of the Soul, with 
the rennity of her Yehicle, and alſo the Anatomy of the Body. For con- 
ſ1dering the nature of the Soul her ſelf, and of Matter which is alike 
penetrable every where, the Soul can paſs through ſolid Iron and 
Marble as well as through the ſoft Air and Ether z ſo that the thick- 
neſs of the Body is no impediment to her, Beſides, her Aftraj 
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Vehicle is of that tenuity, that it ſelf can as eaſily paſs the ſmalleſt pores 
of the Body as the Light does Glaſs, or the Lightning the Scabbard 
of a Sword without tearing or ſcorching of it. And laſtly, whether we 
| look upon that principal ſear of the Plaſtick power of the Heart, or that 
of Perception, the Brain; when a man dies, the Soul miay colle& her 
ſelf, and the ſmall reſidue of Spirits ( that may haply ferve her in the 
inchoation of her new Vehicle) either into the Heart, whence is an eaſy 
paſlage into the Lungs, and fo out at the Mouth; or elſe into the Head, 
out of which there are more doors open then I will ſtand to number, 
T heſe things are very eaſily imaginable, though as inviſible as the Air, 
in whoſe element they are tranſacted. 

3, But that they may ſtill be more perfe&ly underſtood, I ſhall reſume 
again the conſideration of thar Faculty in the Plaſtick part of the Soul, 
which we call Y:tal Congruity. Which, according to the number of Veht- 
cles, we will define to be threefold, Terreſtrial, Aereal, and «Ethereal or 
Celeſtial, That theſe Yital Coneruities are found, ſome in ſome kinde 
of Spirits and others in otherſome, is very plain, For that the Terreſtrial 
151n the Soul of Brutes and in our own 1s without conttoverlſie; as alſo 
that the Aereal in that kinde of Beings which the Ancients called Aa:- 
1045 * and laſtly, that the Heavenly and ethereal inthoſe Spirits that 
Antiquity more properly called ®e0:, as being Inhabitants of the Hea- 
vens, For that there are ſuch Aereal and «Ethereal Beings that are ana- 
logous to Terreſtrial Animals , if we compare the natureof God with 
the Phenomena of the world, it cannot prove: leſs then a Demon- 
{tration, | 

For this Earth that 1s repleniſht with living Creatures, nay put inall 
the Planets too that are in the world, and fancy them inhabited, they 
all joyned together bear not ſo great a proportion to the reſt of the 
liquid Matter of the Univerſe (that is in a neater capacity of being the 
Vehicle of Lite) as aſingle Cumin-ſeed to the Globe of the Earth, But 
how ridiculous a thing would it be, that all che Earth beſide being neg- 
lected, onely one piece thereof, no better then the reſt, nor .bigger then 
the ſmalleſt ſeed, ſhould be inhabited £ The ſame may be ſaid alſo of 
the compaſs of the Aire; and therefore it is neceſſary to enlarge their 
Territories, and confidently to pronounce there are ethereal Animals, 
as well as Terreſtrial and Aereal. 

4, 1t is plain therefore that theſe three Congruities areto be found in 
ſeveral Subjects , but that which makes moſt to our purpoſe, is to finde 
them in one, and that in the Soul of Man, And there will bean eaſy 
intimation thereof, if we conſider the vaſt difference of thoſe Faculties 
that we are ſure are in her Perceptive part, and how they occaſionally 

emerge, and how upon the laying aſleep of one, others will ſpring up. 

Neither can there be any greater difference betwixt the higheſt and loweſt 
of theſe Yital congruities inthe Plaſtick part, then there is betwixr the 
higheſt and loweſt of thoſe Faculties that reſult from the Perceptive. 
For ſome Perceptions are the very ſame with thoſe of Beaſts ; others lit- 
rle inferiour to thoſe that belong to Angels, as we ordinarily call them; 
ſome perfectly brutiſh, others purely divine : why therefore may there 
Rr 3 not 
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not reſide (0 great a Latitude of capacities in the Flaſtick part of the Soul, 
4s that (he may have in her all thoſe three Yital Congruities, whereby 
ſhe may be able livingly to unite as well with the Celeſtial and Aereat 
Body as with this Terreſirial one © Nay, our nature being ſo free and 


- multifarious as it is, it would feem a reproach to Providence, to deny 


this capacity of living in theſe ſeveral Vehicles, becauſe that Divine Ne- 
meſis which is ſuppoſed to rule in the world would ſeem defeRive with- 
out this contrivance. 

But without controverſy, Eternal Wildome and Juſtice has forecaſt 
that which is the beſt : and, unleſs we will ſay nothing at all, we having 
nothing to judge by but our own Faculties, we muſt ſay that the Fore- 
caſt is according to what we, upon our moſt accurate ſearch, do conceive 
to be the beſt. For there being no Envy in the Deity, as Plato ſome- 
where has noted, it is not to be thought but that He has framed our 
Faculties ſo, that when we have rightly prepared our ſelves for theuſe 
of them, they will have a right correſpondency with thoſe things that are 
offered to them to contemplate in the world. 

And truly if we had here time to conſider, Ido not doubt but it might 
be made to appeara very rational thing, that there ſhou!d be ſuch an 
Amphibion as the Soul of man;that had a capacity (as ſomeCreatures have 
to live either in the Water or on the Earth) to change her Element, and 
after her abode here in this Terreſtr/al Yehicle amongſt Men and Beaſts, 
to aſcend intro the company of the Aereal Genzz, ina Vehicle anſwerable 
to their nature, 


5. Suppoling then this triple capacity of Yital Congruity in the Soul 


of Man, the manner how ſhe may leave this Body is very intelligible. 


For the Bodies fitneſs of remper to retain the Soul being loſt in Death, 
the lower Yital Congruity in the Sou} looſeth its Object, and conſe- 
quently its Operation, And therefore asthe letting goe one thought in 
the Perceptive part of the Soul is the bringing up another ; ſo the ceaſing 
of one Y:tal Congruity 1s the wakening of another, it there be an Object, 
or Subject, ready to entertain it ; as certainly there is, partly in the Body, 
but mainly without it, For there is a vital Aire that pervades all this 


lower world, which is continued with the life of all things, and is the 


chieteſt Principle thereof, W hence Theox in his Scholia upon Aratus in- 
terprets that Hemiſtich, 


———Ts  y 9G top, 
in aſecondary meaning as ſpoken of the Aire, which he calls + Aia or % 
Zava 7 quoixor, the natural Fupiter, in whom, in an inferiour ſenſe, we 
may be ſzid to 1;ve, and move, and have our Being tor without Aire, 
neither Fiſhes, Fowls, nor Beaſts can ſubſiſt, ic adminiſtring the moſt 
1mmediate matter of lite unto them, by teeding and refreſhing their Ani- 
- mal Spirits, On, 

Wheretore upon the ceſſation of the loweſt Yital Congruity, that 
Aereal capacity awakening into AR, and finding fo fit Matter every where 
to 1mploy her ſelf upon, the Soul will not fail to leave the Body; either 
upon choice, by the power of her own Imagination and Will ; or eiſe 
( ſuppoling the very worſt that can happen ) by a natural kinde of Actra- 


&tion, 
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ion, or TranſveRion, ſhe being her ſelf, in that ſtound and confuſion 
-that accompanies Death, utterly unſenſible of all things. 


For the Aire without being more wholeſome and vital then in the cor- 


rupt caverns of the dead Body, and yet there being a continuation there-- 


of with that withour ; it is as eaſy to underſtand how (that Principle of 
joyning therewith in the Plaſtick part of the Soul being once excited ) 
ſhe will naturally glide out of the Body intothe free Aire, as how the 
Fire will aſcend upwards, or a Stone fall downwards: for neither are the 
motions of theſe merely Mechanical, but vital or Magical, that cannot be 
reſolved into mere Matter, as I ſhall demonſtrate in my Third Book, 

6, And being once recovered into this vaſt Ocean of Life, and ſexſyble 
Spirit of the world, fo full of enlivening Balſame $ it will be no wonder 
| tf the Soutſuddainly regain the uſe of her Perceptive faculty, being, as 1t 
were ina moment, regenerate into a natural power of Lite and Motion, by 
ſo happy a concurſe of rightly-prepared Matter for her Plaftick part vitally 
to unite withall, For groſler generations are performed in almoſt as incon- 
{iderable a ſpace of time; if thoſe Hiſtories be true, of extemporary Sal- 
lads, ſown and gathered not many hours before the meal they are eaten 
at : and of the ſuddain ingendring of Frogs upon the fall of rain, whole 
ſwarms whereof, that had no Being before, have appeared with perfect 
ſhape and livelineſs in the ſpace of half an houre, after ſome more un&tu- 
ous droppings upon the dry ground; as I find not onely recited out of 
Fallopius, * Scaliger, and others, but have been certainly my (elf infor- 
med of it by them that have been eye-witneſles thereof ; as Yaninus 
alſo profeſſes himſelf to have been by his friend Fohannes Ginochins, who 
told him for a certain, that in the month of F«ly he ſaw with his own 
eyes a drop of rain ſuddenly turned intoa Frog, By ſuch examples as 
theſe it is evident, that the reaſon why Lite is ſo long a compleating in 
Terreſtrial generations, 1s only the ſluggithneſs of the Matter the Plaſftick 
power works upon. Wherefore a Soul once united with Aire, cannot 
miſs of being able, in a manner in the twinckling of an eye, to exerciſe 
all Perceptive funions again, if there was ever any interceſſation of them 
in the aſtoniſhments of Death. 

7. How the Soul ay Jive and act ſeparate from the Body, may be 
eaſily underſtood our of what has been ſpoken, Bur that ſhe does fo de 
fatto, there are but two waies to prove it ; the one by the teſtimony of 
Hiſtory, the other by Reaſon, That of Hiſtory is either of perſons per- 
fetly dead, or of thoſe that have been ſubject to Ecftaſies, or rather to 
chat height thereof which is more properly called aqa:pro:a, when the 
Soul does really leave the Body, and yet return again, Of this latter 
ſort is that Example that Plzzy recites of Hermotimus Clazomenins, whoſe 
Soul would often quit her Body, and wander up and down ; and after 

her return tell many true ſtories of what ſhe had ſeen during the time of 


her disjundtion, The ſame, Maximus Tyrius and * Herodotus report of * nijvricy. 


Ariſt#us Proconneſuns, * Marſilins Ficinus adjoyns to this rank that 
narration in Auls Gellizs, concerning one Cornelius, a Prieft, who inan 
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Ecſtafie ſaw the Bartel tought betwixt Ceſar and Pompey in Theſſalie, his 13. cap. >, 


Body being then at Padua; and yer could, after his return ro himſelf, \: ©: No 
Ac. lib, 15, 


Cap, 18, 
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punctually declare the Time, Order and Succeſs of the Fight, That in 
Wierws, of the Weaſel coming out of the Souldiers mouth when he was 
aſleep, is a more plain example : which, if it were true, would make Ar-- 
ſte his Pigeon not ſo much ſuſpected of tabulofity as * P/znzy would 
have it, Several Relations there are inthe world to this effect, that can- 
not but be loudly laughed at by them that think the Soul inſeparable 
from the Body ; and ordinarily they ſeem very ridiculous alſo to thoſe 
that think it is ſeparable, but as firmly believe that it is never, nor ever 
can be, ſeparate but in Death. : 

8, Bodinw has a very great deſire, notwithſtanding it 1s ſo incredible 
to others, that the thing ſhould ve true, it being ſo evincing an Argu- 
ment for the Soul's Immortality, And he thinks this Truth is evidenc 
from innumerable examples of the Ecftafres of Witches : which we muſt 
confeſs with him not to be natural ; but that they amount to a perfect 
apapenma Or Carrying away the Soul out of the Body, the lively ſenſe of 
their meeting, and dancing, and adoring the Devil, and the mutual re- 
membrance ot the perſons that meet one another there at ſuch a time, 
will beno * infallible Demonſtration that they were there indeed, while 
their Bodies lay at home in Bed, Conformity of their Conteflions con- 
cerning the ſame Conventicle is onely a ſhrewd probability, it it once could 
be made good that this leaving their Bodies were a thing poſſible, 

For when they are out of them, they are much-what in the ſame cond1- 
tion that other Spirits are, and can imitate what ſhape they pleaſe; ſo 
that many of thele Transformations into Wolves and Cats, may be as 
likely of the Soul having left chus the Body, as by the Devils poſſeſſing 
the Body and transfiguring it himſelf, And what theſe azery Cats or 
Wolves ſuffer, whether cuttings of their limbs, or breaking the Back, or 
any ſuch like miſchief, that the Witch in her Bed ſuffers the like, may 


very well ariſe trom that Magick Sympathy that is ſeated in the Unity of 


the Spirit of the World, and the continuity of the ſubtile Matter diſper- 
ſed throughout : the Univerſe in fome ſenſe being, as the Srozcks and Pl4- 
toniſts define 1t, one vaſt entire Animal. 

9. Now that this real Separation of the Soul may happen in ſome Ec- 
ſftafies will be eaſily admitted , if we conſider that the Soul in her own 
Nature is ſeparable from the Body, as being a Subſtancereally diſtin& 
therefrom ; and chat all Bodies are alike penetrable and paſſable to her, 
ſhe being devoid of that corporeal property which they ordinarily call «- 
milvume, and therefore can freely flide through any Matter whatſoever, 
withour any knockzng or reſiſtance ; and laſtly, that ſhe does not ſo pro- 
perly impart Heat and Motion to the Body, as Organization : and there- 
tore when the Body is well organized, and there be that due temper of the 
Blood, the Heart and Pulſe will in ſome meaſure bear, and the Brain wil! 
be repleniſh'd with Spirits, and therewith the whole Body, though the 
Soul were out of ir, In which caſe ( ſaving that the Spirit of Nature can- 
not be excluded thence ) it would be perfectly Carteſius his . Machina 
without Senſe, though ſeemingly as much alive as any animate Creature 
ina deep ſleep, Whence it appears, that if the Soul could leave the 
Boy, that ſhe might doe it for a certain time without any detrimenc 


thereto, 
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CHAP. XV. The Fumortality of the Soul, > 


thereto, that is, ſo long as it might well live without Repaſt, Which 
fully anſwers their fears who conceit that if the Soul was bur once out of 
the Body, perfe& Death muſt neceflarily enſue, and all poſible return 
thither be precluded. 

Io, Bur all the difficulty is to underſtand how the Soul nay be looſned 
from the Body, while the Body is ina fit condition toretain her, That 
iS a very great Difficulty indeed, and in a manner impoſſible for any power 
but what is ſupernatural, Burt itis not hard to conceive that this vital 
fitneſs in the Body may be changed, either by way of natural Diſeaſe, or 
by Art. For why may not ſome certain Fermentation in the Body ſo 
alter the Blood and Spirits, that the powers of the Plaſtick part of the 
Soul may ceaſe to operate, as well as ſometimes the Perceptive faculties 
do, as in Catalepſies, Apoplexies, and the like ? Wherefore this paſſing 
of the Soul out of the Body in Sleep, or Ecſtafie, may be ſometime a 
certain Diſeaſe, as well as that of the vuxlobatay , theſe that walk in 
their ſleep. 

Now if it ſhould happen that ſome ſuch diſtemper ſhould ariſe in the 
Body as would very much change the 7:tal Congraity thereof for a time, 
and in this Paroxyſm that other Diſeaſe of the No&ambsl: ſhould ſur- 
priſe the party; his Imagination driving him to walk to this or that 
place, his Soul may very eaſily be conceived in this looſned condition it 


lies in, to be able to leave the Body, and paſs in the Aire, as other Inha- 


bitants of that Element doe, and ad the part of ſeparate Spirits, and exer- 
ciſe ſuch FunRions of the Perceptive faculty as they do that are quite 
releaſed from Terreſtrial Matter, Onely here is the difference, That that 
damp in the Body that looſned the Union of the Soul being ſpent , the 
Soul, by that natural Magick I have more then once intimated, will cer- 
tainly return to the Body, and unite with it again as firm as ever, But no 
man can when he pleaſes paſs out of his Body thus, by the Imperium 
of his Will, no more then he can walk in his Sleep : For this capacity 
is preſſed down more deep into'the lower life of the Soul, whither neither 
the Liberty of Will nor free Imagination can reach, 

LI, Paſſion is more likely to take effe&t in this caſe then either of the 
other two Powers, the ſeat of Paſhons being originally in the Heart , 
which is the chief. Fort of theſe lower Faculties; and therefore by their 
propinquity can more eaſily a upon the firſt Principles of Vital Union, 
Theeffe& of theſe has been fo great, that they have quite carried the 
Soul out of the Body, as appears in ſundry Hiſtories of that kinle, For 
both Sophocles and Dionyſus the Sicilian Tyrant died ſuddainly upon the 
news of a Tragick ViRory z as Polycrita alſo a Noble- Woman of the Ifte 
of Naxus, the Poet Philippides, and Dijagoras of Rhodes, upon the like 
exceſs of Foy, We might adde examples of ſudden Fear and Grief, bur 
It 1s needleſs, 

It isa known and granted Truth, that Paſ7on has ſo much power over 
the vital temper of the Body as to make it an unfit manſion for the Soul ; 
from whence will neceſfarily follow her diſunion from it, Now if Paſſion 
will ſo utterly change the Harmony of the Blood and Spirits, as quite to 
releaſe the Soul from the Body by a perfect Death ; why may : not 

; gme- 
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{ornetime act on this ſide that degree,and only bring a preſent zntemperzes, 
out of which the Body may recover, and conſequently regain the Soul 
Lack again, by virtueof that Mundane Sympathy I have fo often ſpoke of * 

12, Now of all Paſ70ns whatever, excels of Deſire is fitteſt-tor this 
more harmleſs and momentany ablegation of the Soul from the Body ; 
becauſe the great ſtrength thereof is ſo cloſely aſhſted with the imagi- 
nation of departing to the place where the party would be, that upon 


*diſunion not amounting to perfe& Death, the power of Fancy may carry 


the Sou! to the place intended ; and being ſatisfied and returned, may 
re-kindie life in the Body to the ſamedegree it had before it was infeſted 
by this <cels of Deſire, This is that, if any thing, that has made dying 
men viſit their friends before their departure, ar many mules diſtance, 
their Bodies ſtill Keeping their fick bed z and thoſe that have been well, 
vive a viſit to their ſick friends, of whole health they have been oyer- 
ceſirous and ſolicitous, For this Ecſtaſce 15 really of the Senl, andnot of 
the Blood or Animal Spirits; neither of which have any Sexſe or Percep- 
{i408 in them ar all. And therefore into this Principle is to be reſolved 
that Sto:y which Martin: Del- Rio reports of a Lad who, through the 
ſtrength of Imagination and Defire of ſeeing his Father, fell into an Zc- 
ftaſie ; and after he came to hiinſelt, confidently affirmed he had ſeen 
him, and told infallible circumſtances of his being preſent with him. 

13, That Cardawand others could fall into an Ecfaſie when they plea- 
{cd, by force of Imagination and Defzre to fall into it, 15 recorded and 
believed by very grave and ſober Writers : but whether they could ever 
doe it toa compleat apaipeosiz, or local disjunction of the Soul from the 
Body, I knoy none that dare affirm ; ſuch events being rather the chan- 
ces of Nature and Complexion, as in the NodFambuli, then the effects of 
our Will, Bit we cannot afluredly conclude but that Art may bring into 
our own power and ordering that which natural cauſes put upon us tome- 
Limes without our leaves, But whether thoſe Oyntments of Witches have 
any ſuch effec, or whether thoſe unclean Spirits they deal with, by their 
immediate preſence in their Bodies, cannot for a time ſo ſuppreſs or alter 
their Yital fitneſs to ſuch a degree as will looſen the Soul, I leave to more 
curious Inquiſitors to ſearch after, It is ſufficient that I have demonſtra- 
red a very intelligible poſſibility of this actual ſeparation without Death 
p:operly ſo called, 

From whence the peremptory Conteſhons of. Witches, and the agree- 
ment of the {tory which they tell in ſeveral, as well thoſe that arethere 
bodily, as they that leave their Bodies behinde them, eſpecially when ar 
their return they bring ſomething home with them, as a permanent figu 
of their being ar the place, 1s ( though it may be all the deluſion ct their 
F ar#l;ars ) no contemptible probability of their being elere indecy where 
they declare they have been, For thele are the 2:cirglt evidences that 
can be had in humane affairs : And norhino, io much as the {pnotd 
impGthiilicy thereof, has deterred men from believing the thing to be 
cue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVHL 


I, That Souls departed communicate Dreams, 2, Examples of Appari- 
tions of Souls deceaſed, 3. Of Apparitions in fields where pitcht Bat- 
tels have been fought ; as alſo of mm in Churchyaras, and other vapo- 
rowus places. 4, That the Spiſſitude of the Air may well contribute to 
the eaſineſs of the appearing of Ghoſts and Speatres, 5, A further proof 
thereof from ſundry Examples, 6, of Marſilius Ficinus his appea- 
ring after death. 7, With what ſort of people ſuch Examples as theſe 
avail little, 8. Reaſons to perſwade the wnprejudiced that ordinarily 
thoſe Apparitions that bear the ſhape and perſon of the deceaſed, are indeed 
the Souls of them, 


1,”F* HE Examples of the other ſort, v7z. of the appearing of the 
Ghoſts of men after death, are (0 numerous and trequent in all 
mens mouths, that it may ſeem ſuperfluous to particularize in 

any, This appearing is either by Dreams, or oben Viſion, In Dreams, as 


that which hapned to Awvenzoar Albumaron an Arabian Phy fician, to 
whom his lately-deceaſed friend ſuggeſted in his ſleep a very ſoverain 
Medicine for his ſore Eyes, Like to this is that in * Dzodorws concernin 
Iſis Queen of .&eypt, whom he reports to have communicated remedies 


See Mavſil, 
Ficin. Theolog. 
Paton. lib, 16. 


4 cap. 5, 


oric. lib, x. 


to the «Egyptians in their ſleep after her death, as well as (he did when ,,.,,. 

ſhe was alive, Of this kind is alſo that memorable ſtory of * Poſidonzzes the * Marjil, Ficin, 
Stoick, concerning two young men of Arcadia, who being come to Me- dogs Wa 
gara, and lying the one at a Victualle'rs, the other in an Inne; he inthe c.;, 
Inne while he was aſleep dream'd that his Fellow-traveller earneſtly de- 

ſired him to come and help him, .as being aſſaulted by the Viualler, and 

in danger to be killed by him : But he, after he was perte&ly awake, 

finding it but a Dream, neglected ir, But faln afleep again, his murdered 

friend appeared&o him the ſecond time, beſeeching him, that though he 

cid not help him alive, yet he would ſee his Death revenge1, telling 

him how the Victualler had caſt his Body into a Dung-cart, and thar if 

he would get up timely in the morning, and watch at the Town-gate, he 

might thereby diſcover the murder : which he did accordingly, and fo 

ſaw Juſtice done on the Murderer. Nor does the firſt Dream make the 

ſecond impertinent to our purpoſe : For as that might be from the 

ſtrength of Imagination, and defire of help in. the diſtreſled Arcadias, 
impreſſed on the Spirit of the World, and fo tranſmitted to his friend 

aſleep ( a condition fitteſt for ſuch communications; ) ſo it is plain that 

this after his Death muſt fail, if his Soul did either ceaſe to be or to ac, 

And therefore it is manifeſt that ſhe both was and did a, and ſuggeſted 

this Dream in revenge of the Murder, Of which kinde there be infinite 
Examples, I mean of Murders diſcovered by Dreams, the Soul of the 

perſon murdered ſeeming to appear to ſome or other aſleep, and to make 

his complaint to them, 

ButI will content my ſelf onely to adde an Example of Gratitude to Marþil. Ficin, 


; : : : Ss «Thcolog. Plas 
this of Revenge : As that of Simonides, who lighting by chance on a dead*, 5 
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Body by the Sea ſide, and out of the ſenſe of Humanity beſtowing Burial 
upon it, was requited with a Dream that ſaved his lite. For he was admo- 
niſht to deſiſt from his Voiage he intended by Sea, which the Soul of the 
deceaſed told him would be ſo perillous, that it would hazard the lives of 
the Paſſengers, He believed the Viſion, and abſtaining, was ſafe; thoſe 
others that weat ſuffered Shipwreck, | 


2. We will adjoya onely an Example or two of that other kind of 


Viſions, whigh are ordinarily called the Apparitions of the dead, And (ſuch 
is that which Pliny relates art large in his Epiſtle to Sora, of an houſe 
haunted at Athens, and freed by Athenodorus the Philoſopher, after the 

| Body of that perſon that appeared to him was digged up, and interred 
with due ſolemnity, It is not a thing unlikely, that moſt houſes that are 
haunted, are ſo chiefly from the Souls of the deceaſed z; who haveecither 
been murdered, or ſome way injured, or have ſome hid treaſure to diſco- 
ver, or the like, And perſons are haunted for thelike cauſes, as well as 
houſes; as Nero was after the murdering of his Mother z 0ths pull'd out 
of his bed in the night by the Ghoſt of Galba, Such inſtances are infi- 
nite: as alſo thoſe wherein the Soul of ones friend, ſuppoſe Father, 
Mother, or Husband, have appeared to give them good counſel, and to 
inſtruct them of the Event of the greateſt affairs of their life. The Ghoſts 
alſo of deceaſed Lovers have been reported to adhere to their Para- 
mours after they had left their Bodies ; taking all opportunities to meet 
them in Solitude, whether by day or by night. 


3, There bealſo other more fortuitous occurſions of theſe deceaſed 


Spirits z of which one can give no account, unlefs it be, becauſe they 
find themſelves in a more eaſy capacity to appear, As haply it may be in 
Fields after great ſlaughters of Armies, and in publick Burial-places, 
Though-ſome would ridiculouſly put off theſe 4pparitions, by making 


them nothing but the reek or vapour of the Bodies of the dead, which 
they fancy will fall into the like ſtature and ſhape with the man ic comes 
from: Which yet Cardan playes the fool in as well g Yaninus and 
* others; as he does alſoin his account of thoſe SpedFra that appear ſo 
ordinarily in * Tſeland, where the Inhabitants meet their deceaſed 
friends in ſo lively an Image, that they ſalute them and embrace them 
for the ſame perſons ; not knowing of their death, unleſs by their ſuddain 
diſappearing, or by after-information that they were then dead, This he 
impures partly to the Thickzeſs of the Aire, and partly to the foule food 
and groſs ſpirits of the 1ſelanders , and yet implies,that their fancies are ſo 
ſtrong, as to convett the thick vaporous Aire into the compleat ſhape of 
their abſent and deceaſed acquaintance, and (o perſwade themſelves that 
they ſee them, and talk with them ; whenas it 1s nothing elſe but an Aiery 
Image made out by the power of their own Fancy from the ragged rudi- 
ments of theſe thick flying vapours, as men fancy ſhapes in the broken 
clouds, But certainly it had been better flatly to have denied the Nar- 
ration, then to give fo {light and unprobablereaſon of the Phenomenon, 
For neither do ſuch viſible yvaporous confiſtences near humane ſtature 
move near the Earth; nor, if they did, could men be miſtaken in an obje&t 
ſo nigh at hand, 
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4. That the Spiffitude of the Aire in that place may contribute ſome- 
thing to the frequency of theſe Sper, is rational enorigh. For it being 
more thick, it is the more eaſily reduced to a viſible conſiſtency : bur 
muſt be ſhaped, not by the tancy of the Spectatour, (for that were a mon- 

| ſtrous power ) but by the Imagination of the Spirit that actuares irs own 
Vehicle of that groſs Aire, For the ſame reaſon alſo in other places theſe 
Apparitions haply appear ottner in the Night then in the Day, the Aire 
being more clammy and thick after the Sun has been ſomg while down 
then before. To which alſo that cuſtome of the Lappians, a-people of 
Scandia, ſeems ſomething to agree ; who, as Caſpar Pencerns relates, are 
very much haunted with Apparitions of their deceaſed friends, For 
which trouble they have no remedy but burying them under their 
Hearth, Which Ceremony can have no naturall influence upon theſe 
Lemures, unleſs they ſhould hereby be engaged to keep in a warmer aire, 


and conſequently more rarefied, then if they were interred elſewhere, Or 


rather becauſe their Bodies will ſooner putrety by the warmth of the 
hearth ; whenas otherwiſe the coldneſs of that Clime would permit them 
to be ſound a longer time , and conſequently. be fir for the Souls ofthe 
deceaſed to have recourſe to, and repleniſh their Vehicle with (ach a 
Cambinm or gluiſh moiſture , as har 16 ikfar eaſter to be commanded 
into a viſble conſiſtence __—e xr 

5. Thar this facilita$$ their'condition of appearine, is evident from 
that known recourſe theſe infeſtan®Spirits have to their dead Bodies. 
As is notorious in the Hiſtory.of Curtis, which I have ſet down at large 
in my Antidote, as allo in that of the Sileſian Shoo-maker and his Maid, 
To which you may adde what * Agrippa writes out of the Cretian An- 
nals, How there the Catechanes, that 1s the Spirits of the deceaſed Hul- 
bands, would be very troubleſome to their Wives, and endeavour to 
lie with them, while they could have any recourſe to their dead Bodies, 
Which miſchief therefore was prevented by a Law, that if any Worian 
was thus infeſted, the Body of her Husband ſhould be burnt, and his 
Heart ſtruck through with a ſtake, Which alſo put a ſpeedy end to thoſe 
ſtirs and tragedies the Ghoſt of Curtis and thoſe others cauſed at 
Pentſch and Breſlaw in Sileſsa. 

T he like diſquietnefles are reported to have hapned in the year 1567, 
at Trawtenaw a City of Bohemia, by one Stephanus Hubener, who was to 
admiration grown rich, as Cuntizs of Pentſch, and when he died, did as 
much miſchief to his fellow-Citizens. For he would ordinarily appear 
in the very ſhape he was when he was alive, and ſach as he mer, would 
ſalute them with fo cloſe embraces, that he cauſed many to fall ſick and 
ſeveral to die by the unkind huggs he gave them. Bur burning his Body 
rid the Town of the perilous occurſations of this malicious Goblin, 

All which Inſtances do prove not only the appearing of Souls after 
they have left this life, but alſo that ſome thickning Matter , ( ſuch as 
may be got either from Bodies alive, or lately dead, or as freſh as thoſe 
that are but newly dead ( as the Body of this Hubener was, though it 
had lyen 20 weeks in the Grave,) or laſtly from thick vaporous Air,) 
may facilitate much their appearing, and ſo invite them to play gh 
Sf when 
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when they can doe it/at ſo cheap a rate ; though they have little or no 
end in doing them, but the pleaſing of their own, either ludicrous, or boi- 
ſerous and domineering, humour. | 

6. But of any private perſon that ever appeared tpon deſign after his 
death, there is none did upon a more noble one then that eximious Pla- 
roniſt Marfilins Ficinus ; who, after a warm diſpute of the Immortality 
of the Soul, having (as Baronix relates) made a ſolemn vow with his fel- 
low-Platoniſt Michael Mercatus, that whether of them two died firſt 
ſhould appear to his friend, and give him certain information of that 
Truth ; ( it being his fate to die firſt, and indeed not long after this mu- 
tual reſolution ) was mindful of his promiſe when he had left the Body. 
For Michael Mercatus being very intent at his Studies betimes on a mor- 
ning, heard an horſe riding by with all ſpeed, and obſerved that he ſtop-_ 
ped at his window ; and therewith heard the voice of his friend Ficinus 
crying out aloud, 0 Michael, Michael, wera, vera ſunt illa. Whereupon 
he ſuddenly opened the window, and eſpying Marſi/is on a white Steed, 
called after him ; but he vaniſh'd in his fight. He ſent therefore pre- 
ſently to Florence to know how Marfilizs did ; and underſtood that he 
died about that hour he called at his window , to aſſure him of his own 
and other mens Immortalities. 

7, The Examples have produced of the appearing of the Souls of 
men after death, conſidering how clearly I have demonſtrated the ſepara- 
bility of them from the Body, and their capacity of Vital Union with an 
Aiery Yehicle, cannot but have their due weight of Argument with them 
that are unprejudiced. But as for theſe that have their minds enveloped 
in the dark miſt of Atheiſm, that lazy and Melancholick ſaying which has 
dropt from the careleſs pen of that uncertain Writer Cardas, Orbis 
maenus eſt, & avumloneum, Of error ac timor multum in hominibus 
poſſunt , will prevail more with them then all the Stories the ſame 
Authour writes of Apparitions, or whatever any one elſe can adde unto 
them, And others that do admit of theſe things , preconceptions from 
Education, That the Soul when ſhe departs this life is ſuddenly either 
twitched up into the Calum Empyrenm , or hurried down headlong 
towards the Centre of the Earth, makes the Apparitions of the Ghoſts 
of men altogether incredible to them; they alwaies ſubftituting in their 
place ſome Angel or Devil which muſt repreſent their perſons, them- 
ſelves being not at leiſure to a& any ſuch part, 

8, But Miſconcett and Prejudice, though ic may hinder the force of an, 
Argument with thole that are in that manner entangled, yet Reaſon 
cannot but take place with them that are free, To whom I dare appeal 
whether ( conſidering the Atreal Yehicles of Souls which are common to 
them with other Genzz, ſo that whatever they are fancied to doe in their 
ſtead, they may perform themſelves; as alſo how congruous it is, that 
thoſe perſons that are moſt concerned, when it is in their power, ſhould 
act intheir own affairs, as in detecting the Murtherer, in diſpoſing their 
eſtate, in rebuking injurious Executors, in viſiting and counſelling their 
Wives and Children, in forewarning them of ſuch and ſuch courſes, with 
other matters of like ſort 5 ro which you may adde the profeſſion of che 
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Cray, XVII The Immortality of the Soul. 


Spirit thus appearing, of being the Soul of ſuch an one, as alſo the ſimili- 
tude of perſon; and that all this adoe is in things very juſt and ſerious, 
unfit for a Devil with that care and kindneſs to promote, and as unfit 
tor a good Genie, it being below ſo noble a nature to tell a Lie, eſpe- 
cially when the affair may be as effecually tranſaRed withourit , ) I ſay, 
I dare appeal to any one, whether all theſe things pur together and 
rightly weighed, the violence of prejudice not pulling down the balance, 
it will not becertainly carried for the preſent Cauſe ; and whether any 
indifferent Judge oughe not to conclude, if theſe Stories thar are fo 
frequent every where and in all Ages concerning the Ghoſts of men 
appearing be but true, that it is true alſo that they are their Ghoſts, and 


that therefore the Souls of men ſubfiſt and a atter they have left theſe 
Earthly Bodies. ; 


CHAP AVEL 


I, The preeminence of Arguments drawn from Reaſon above thoſe from 


Story, 2. The firſt ſtep toward a Demonſtration of Reaſon that the Soul 
acts out of her Body, for that ſhe & aw Immaterial Subſtance ſeparable 
there-from, . 3. The ſecond,That the immediate Inſtruments for Senſe, 
Motion, and Organization of the Body, are certain ſubtile and tenui- 
ous Spirits, 4, 4A compariſon betwixt the Soul in the Body and the 
Atreal Genii, 5, Of the nature of Dzmons from the account of Mar- 
cus the Eremite, and how the Soul « preſently ſuch, having once left 
this Body, 6, An Objeition concerning the Souls of Brutes : towhich 
& anſwered, Firſt, by way of conceſſion, 7, Secondly, by confuting 
the Areuments for th. former conceſſion, 8, That there « no rational 
doubt at all of the Humane Soul ating after death, 9, A farther Ar- 
gument of her attivity out of this Body, from her conflitts with it while 
ſhe & init, 10, As alſo from the general hope and belief of all Na- 
tions, that they ſhall live after death, 


;Þ UT we proceed now to what is leſs (ubject to the evaſions and 
misinterpretations of either the Profane or Superſtitions, For 
none but ſuch as will profeſs themſelves mere Brutes can caſt 

off the Decrees and Concluſions of Philoſophy and Reaſon ; though they 

think that in things ofthis nature they may, with agreat deal of applauſe 
and Credit, refuſe the teſtimony of other mens Senſes, if not of their own : 
all Apparitions being with them nothing but the ſtrong ſurpriſals of Me- 
lancholy and Imagination, But they cannot with that eaſe nor credit 
filencethe Deductions of Reaſon, by ſaying 1t is but a Fallacy, unleſle 
they can ſhew the Sophiſme; which they cannot doe, where it is nor, 

2. To carry on therefore our preſent Argument in a rational way, and 
by degrees; weare firſt to conſider , That ( according as already has 


been clearly * demonſtrated ) there is a Subſtance in us which is ordinari ly * Chap, 2, 4, 
called the Sort, really diſtin trom the Body, (for otherwiſe how can it 56. 


{ 2 be 
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bea Subſtance 2) And therefore ir is really and' locally feparable from 
the Body. Which is a very conſiderable ſtep towards what we aim. at, 

3, In thenext place we are to rake notice, That rhe immediate Inſtru- 
ent of the Sonl are thoſe tenuious and Acreal partictes which they-ordi- 
narily call the * Spirits ; that theſe are they by which the Soul hears, 
ſees, feels, imagines, remembers, reaſons, aad by moving which, or at. 
leaſt dire&ing their motion, ſhe moves likewtfe the Body; and by ou 
them, or ſome ſabtile Matter like them, ſhe either compleats, or at lea 
contributes to, the Bodie's Organization, For that the Sout ſhould be the 
Vital Archited# of her own houſe, that cloſe connexion and ſure pollet- 
ſion the is to have of ir, diſtin& and ſecure from the invaſion of any other 
particular Soul, feems no flight Argument, And yet that while ſhe is exer- 
ciſing that Faculty ſhe may havea more then ordinary Union or Implica- 
tion with the Spirit of Nature, or the Soul of the World, fo far forth as it is 
Pliſtick,ſeems not unreaſonable : and therefore is aſſerted by Plotin ; & 
may juſtly be ſuſpected to be true, if we attend to the prodigious effects 
of the Mother's Imagination derived upon the Infant,whtich ſometimes are 
ſo very grear, that, unleſs ſheraiſed the Spzrit of Nature into conſent, they 
might well ſeem to exceed the power of any Cauſe, Iſh:ll abſtain from 
producing any Examples till the proper place: in the mean time-Ihope I 
may be excufed from any raſhneſs in this aſſtgnation of the Caufe of 
thoſe many and various Signatures found in Nature, fo plainly pointing 
at ſuch a Principle in the World as I have intimated * betore, 

4. But to return, and caſt our eye upon the Subject in hand, It appears 
from the two precedent Conclufions, That the Soul confidered as inve- 
ſted immediately with this texuiozes Matter we ſpeak of , which 1s her 
inward Vehicle, has very little more difference from the Atreat 
Genizi, then a man in a Priſon from one that is free, The one can 
onely ſee, and fuck air through the Grates of the Priſon , and myſt be . 
annoyed with all the ſtench and unwholfome fumes of that fa habiitt-; 
on ; whenas the other may walk and take the freſh air, where he finds' 
it moſt commodious and agreeable, ; 

This difference there is betwixt the Gen and an izcorporated Soul. 
The Soul, asa man faln into a deep pit, ( who can have no better Water, 
nor Air, nor no longer enjoyment of the Sun, and his chearful light and 
warmth, then the meaſure and quality of the pic will permit him) fo ſhe 
once immured in the PO cannot enjoy any better Spirits (in which all 
her life and comfort conſiſts) then the Ho Gon of the Body after ſuch 
circuits of concoction can adminiſter to her, But thoſe Gerzz of the Aire, 
who poſſeſs their Vehicles upon no ſuch hard terms, if themſelves be nor 
in fault, may by the power of their minds accommodate themſelves with 
more pe and impolluted Matter, and ſuch as will more eaſily conſpire 
with the nobleſt and divineſt functions of their Spirit. 


"8 


In brief therefore, if we confider things aright, we cannot abſtain from 
ſtrongly ſurmiſing, that there is no more difference betwixt a Soul and an 
acreal Genizes, then there is betwixt a Sword in the ſcabbard and one ouc 
of it : and that a Soul is but a Genias in the Body, and a Genizs a Soul out 
of the Body ; as the Ancients alſo have defined, giving the ſame name, 


as 
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as well as nature, promiſcuouſly.to them both , by calling them both 
Aziugves; 4ST have elſewhere noted, = = 
5. This is very conſonant ro what * Mzrhael Pſellus ſets down , from * See his a&? * 
the ſingular knowledge and experience of Marcus the Eremite, in theſe **234ias Haw 
matters ; who deſcribes the narure of theſe Aagres, as being throngh- #107. 
out Spirit and Aire ; whence they hear and ſee and feel in every part of 
their Body, Which he makes good by this reaſon, and wonders at the 
ignorance of men that do not take notice of it, viz. To pn 61 TivQ. ecody 
I veupoy #) To aid avopwhuor, DAa To 0 TeTIs corvTapyey mivuc , that it 
i neither Bones, nor Nerves, nor any groſs or viſible part of the Body, or of 
any Organ thereof, whereby the Soul immediately exerciſes the funitions of 
Senſe ;, but that it s the Spirits that are her neareſt and inmoſt inſtrument 
of theſe operations : Of which when the Body is deprived, there is found 
no Senſe 1n it, though the groſs Organs and parts are in their uſual con- 
ſiſtency, as we ſee in Syncopes and Apoplexies, Which plainly ſhews, 
that the immediate Vehicle of Life are the Spzrzts, and that the Soul's 
connexion with'the Body is by thefe.; as the moſt learned Phyſicians 
do conclude with one conſent, W hence it will follow, that this Yincs- 
lum being broke, the Soul will be free irom the Body, and will as natu- 
rally be carried out of the corrupt carkaſs that now: has no harmony with 
the Soul, into that Element that is more congenerous to her, the vital 
Aire, as the Fire will mount upwards; as I have * already noted, And * Chap, 12; 
ſo Principles of Life being fully kindled in this thinner Vehicle, ſhe be- 6&5. © 
comes as compleat for Senſe and Action as any other Inhabitants of theſe 
Aiery regions, 
6, There is onely one perverſe Objection againſt this ſo eaſte and na- 
tural Concluſion, which is this ; That by this manner of reaſoning, the 
Souls of Brutes, eſpecially thoſe of the pertecter ſort, will alſo not onely 
ſubſiſt, ( for that difficulty is concocted pretty well already ) but alſo live 
and enjoy themſelves after death, To which I dare boldly anſwer, Thar 
it is a thouſand times more reaſonable that they do, then that the Souls 
of Men do not. Yet I will not confidently aflert that they do, or do 
not ; but will lightly examine each Hypotheſis, And firſt, by way of 
feigned conceſhon, we will ſay, They do; and take notice of the 
Reaſons that may induce one to think ſo, Amongſt which two prime ones 
are thoſe inyolved inthe Obje&ion , Thar they do (ubſiſt after death ; 
and, That the immediate inſtrument of their Vital Fun&ions is their 
Spirits, as well as in Man, To which we may adde, That for the preſent 
we are fellow-inhabitants of one and the fame Element , the Earth; 
 ſubje& ro the ſame fate of Fire, Deluges and Earthquakes, Thar it is 
improbable that the vaſt ſpace of Aire and Ether, that muſt be inha- 
bited by living creatures, ſhould kave none bur of one ſort, that is the 
Angels or Geniz, good or bad, For it would ſeem as great a ſolitude as 
if Men alone were the Inhabitants of the Earth, or Mermaids of the Sea, 
T hat the periods of Yital Conzruity, wound up in the Nature of theit 
Sould by that eternal Wiſdome that is the Creatrels of all things, may 
be ſhorter or longer, according as the property of their eſſence and rela- 
tion tothe Univerſe requires, and that ſo their Deſcents and Returns 
SL 3 may 
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may be accordingly ſwifter or flower, Thar ir 1s more conformable to 
the Divine goodnels to be ſo then otherwiſe, if their natures will permit 
it : And that their exiſtence would be in vain, while they were deprived 
of vital operation when they may conveniently have it, That they would 
be no more capable of Salvationin the other ſtate, then they are here of 
Converſion, That the intelleual Inhabitants of the Aire having alſo 
external and corporeal Senſe, variety of Objects would doeas well there, 
as here amongſt us on Earth, Beſides that Hiſtories ſeem to imply, as 
if there were ſuch kind of AEreal Animals amongſt them, as Dogs, 
Horſes, and the like. And therefore to beſhort, that the Souls of Brutes 
ceaſe to be alive after they are ſeparate from this Body, can have no other 
reaſon then Iw-morality the Mother of Tgnorance , (that is, nothing but 
narrownefs of ſpirit, out of over-much ſelt-love, and contempt of other | 


| Creatures) to embolden us ſo confidently to adhere to ſo groundlelſs a 


Concluſion. | 

7. This Poſition makes indeed a plauſible ſhew, inſomuch that if the 
ObjeRion drove one to acknowledge it for Truth, he might ſeem to have 
very little reaſon to be aſhamed ofit. But this Controverſy is not fo 
eaſily decided. For though it be plain that the Souls of Beaſts be Sub- 
ſtances really ſeparable from their Bodies ; yet it they have but one /7tal 
conzruity, namely the Terreſtrial one, they cannot recover lite in the Aire, 
But their having one or two, or more Vital congruities, wholy depends 
upon his wiſdome and counſel that has made all things, Beſides, the Souls 
of Brutes ſeem to have a more paſhivenature then to be able to manage or 
enjoy this eſcape of Death, that free & commanding Imagination belong- 
ing onely to us, as alſo Reminiſcency. Burt Brutes have onely a paſſive 
Imagination, and bare Memory ; which failing them in all likelihood in 
the ſhipwreck of their Body.,it they could live in theAire, they would begin 
the World perfectly on a new ſcore, which is little better then Death : 
ſo tharhey might in this ſenſe berightly deemed mortall, Our being 


 Co-inhabitants of the ſame element, the Earth, proves nothing : for by 


the ſame reaſon, Worms and Fleas ſhould live out of their Bodies, and 


- Fiſhes ſhould not, who notwithſtanding, their ſhape, ir may be, a little 
_ changed ( for there is no neceſſity that theſe creatures in their Aiery 


Vehicles ſhould be exactly like themſelves in their Terreſtrial ones ) 
might act and live in the more moiſt tracts of the Aire. 

As for the ſuppoſed ſolitude that would be in the Aire, it reaches nor 
this matter. For in the lower Regions thereof, the various Objects of 
the Earth and Sea will ſerve the turn, The winding up of thoſe ſeveral 
circuits of Y;tal Congruity may indeed paſs for an ingenious invention, as 
of a thing poſſible in the Souls of Brutes : but, as the Schools ſay well, 
A poſſe ad eſſe non valet conſequentia. As tor that Argument from Divine 
Gooaxeſs, tnot excluding his Wiſdom, which attempers it ſelf to the na- 
tures of things, and we not knowing the nature of the Souls of Brutes ſo 
pertectly as we do our own, we cannot ſo eaſily be aſſured from thence 
what will bein this caſe, A Muſician ſtrikes not all ſtrings at once ; nei- 
ther 15 it to be expected that every thing in Nature at every time ſhould 
act : but when it is its turn, then touched upon it will give its ſound ; in 


the 


ee ER. 23 


conventency of yariety of Objects for the Aiery Inhabitants I havean- 
{wered already, And for the Apparitions of Horſes, Doggs and the like, 
they may be the transformation of the Aerial Gepz7 into theſe ſhapes : 
Which thought bea ſign that they would not abhor from the uſe and 
ſociety of ſuch Acrial Animals, if they had them yet they may the bet- 
ter want them, they being able ſo well themſelves to ſupply their places. 

Wewill briefly therefore conclude, that from the mere light of Rea- 
{on it cannot be infallibly demonſtrated, That the Souls of Brutes do 
not live after death, nor thar it is any Incongruity in Nature to ſay they 
do. Which is ſufficient to enervate the preſent Objection, 

8, But tor the lite and activity of the Souls of Men out of this Body, 
all things goe on hand-ſmooth for it, withour any check or ſtop. For we 
finding the Aerial Gepiz fo exceeding near-a-kin to us in their Faculties, 
we being both z»tel{eFual Creatures, and both uſing the ſame immedi- 
ate Inſtrument of Senſe and Perception, to wit, Aerial Spirits, infomuch 
that we can ſcarce diſcover any other difference betwixt us then there is 
betw1xt a man that is naked and one clad in groſs thick cloathing ; it is the 
moſt eaſy and natural inference that can be, ro conclude, that when we 
are ſeparate from the Body, and are inveſted only in Aire, that we ſhall 
be juſt like them, and have the ſame life and activity they have, For 
though a Brute fall ſhort of this Priviledge, it ought to be no diſheart- 
ning to us, becauſe there is a greater cognation betwixt the InteledFual 
Faculties and the Azery or ethereal Vehicle, then there is betwixt ſuch 
Vehicles and thoſe more low and ſenſual powers common to us with 
Beaſts, And we finde, in taking the freſh aire; that the more fine and pure 
our $p7r:ts are, our thoughts become the more novle and divine, and the. 
more purely intelle&ual, 

Nor 1s the ſtep greater upwards then downwards : For ſeeing thar 
what in us is ſo Divine and Anzelical may be united with the body of a 
Brute, ( for fuch is this Earthly cloathing ) why may not the Soul, not- 
withſtanding her Terreſtrial Congruity of life, ( which upon new occaſi- 
ons may be eafily conceived to ſurceaſe from aRing ) be united with the 

Vehicle of an 4zgel? So that there is no puzzle at all concerning the 
Soul of Man, but that immediately upon Death ſhe may aſſociate her 
ſelt with thoſe Aerial Inhabitants, the Geriz or Angels, 

9, Which we may ſtill be the better aſſured of, it we conſider how we 
have ſuch Faculties in us as the Soul finds entangled and fetrered, clou- 
ded and obſcured by her fatal reſidence in this priſon of the Body. Inſo- 
much thar, ſo far as it is lawful, ſhe falls out with it for thoſe incommoda- 
Si 4 tions 


as 
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Antidote;Book 
1. ch.19. leQt.9, 


tions that the moſt confirmed brutiſh health brings uſually upon her. 
How her Will tuggs againſt the impurity of the Spirits that ſtir up beſtial 
Paſſions, ( that are notwithſtanding the height and flower of other Crea- 
tures enjoyments) and how many times her whole life upon Earth is no- 
thing elſe but a perpetual warfare againſt the reſults of her union with 
this lump of Earth that is ſo much like to other terreſtrial Animals. 
Whenceit is plain ſhe finds her ſelf in a wrong condition, and that ſhe 
was created for a better and purer ſtate ; which ſhe could not attain to, 
unleſs ſhe lived out of the Body : which ſhe does in ſome ſort in divine 
Ecſtaſies and Dreams ; 1n which caſe ſhe making no uſe of the Bodies 
Organs, but of the purer Spirits in the fourth Veatricle of the Brain, ſhe 
a@s as it were by her ſelf, and performs ſome preludious Exerciſes, con- 
formable to thoſe in her Atery Vehicle, 
10, Addeunto all this, that the Immortality of the Soul is the com- 
mon, and therefore natural, hope and expeQation of all Nations ; there 
being very few fo barbarous as not to hold it for a Truth : though it 
may be, asin other things, they may be ſomething ridiculous in the mani- 
ner of expreſſing themſelves about it; as that they ſhall retire after 


' Peath to. ſuch a Grove or Wood, or beyond ſuch a Hill, or unto ſuch 


an Iſland , ſuch as was Apop@- Ayinios, the Ifland where Achilles his 
Ghoſt was conceived to wander, or the 1nſule Fortunate, the noted E- 
Iyſium of the Ancients, And yer, it may be, if we ſhould rell theſe of the 
Calum Empyreum, and compute the height of it, and diſtance from the 
Earth, and how many ſolid Orbs muſt be glided through before a Soul 
can come thither ; theſe fimple Barbarians would think as odly of the 
Scholaſtick Opinion as we do of theirs : and it may be ſome more judi- 
cious and ſagacious Wit will laugh at us both alike, 

Tr is ſufficient,” that in the main all Nations in a manner are agreed 
that there is an Immortality to be expetFed, as well as that there is a Deity 
to-be worſhipped; though ignorance of circumſtances makes Religion 
vary, even to Monſtroſity, in many parts of the world, But both Reli- 
gion, and the belief of the Reward of it, which is a bleſſed ſtate after 
Death, being ſo generally acknowledged by all the Inhabitants of the 
Earth; it isa plain Argument that it is true according to the Light of 
Nature, And not onely becauſe they believe ſo, but becauſe they do fo 
ſeriouſly either deſire it, or are fo horribly afraid of it, it they offend 
much againſt their Conſciences : which Properties would not be in men 


ſo univerſally, if there were no Objecs in Nature anſwering to theſe Fa- 
culties, as I have elſewhere argued in the like cale, 
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I, That the Faculties of 0+ Souls, and the. nature of the immediate In- 
ſtrument of them, the Spirits, da ſo nearly. { pomgeng with thoſe of Dx- 
mons, that it ſeems reaſonable, if God did: not on purpoſe hinder it, 
that they would' not fail to aft out of this earthly Body, 2. Or if they 
would, his Power and Wiſdome: could eaſily implant is their eſſence a 
donble or triple Vital Congruity, to make all\ſure. 3, A further de- 
monſtration oft the preſent. Truth from the. Veracity. of God, 4, An 
Anſwer to an 0bjeftion againſt the foregoing Argument, 5. Another 
Demonſtration from. his Fuſtice. 6, 4u Anſwer to an 0bjettion, 7, An 

Anſwer to anothex Objection. 8, Another Arqument from the Fuſtice 
* of God, 9, An objeition anſwered, 10, An invincible Demonſtra- 
tion, of the Soul's Immortality from the Divine Goodneſs, 11, A more 
particular enforcement of that Argument, and who.they are upon whons 
;t will work leaſt. 12. That the Nobleſt and moſt Vertuous Spirit is 

the. moſt afſurable of the Soul s Immortality. 


# BY T finally, to makeall ſure, let us contemplate the Nature of 

God, who 1s the Author and Maker of all things, according to 
whole Goodneſs, Wiſdome and Power all things were created, and are ever 
ordered; and let us take ſpecial notice how many ſteps towards this 
Immortality we now treat of are imprefled upon the very nature of 
the Soul already ; and then ſerioutly conſider, if it'be poſſible thar the 
Sovereign Deity (hould ſtop there, and goe no further, whea there are ſo 
great reaſons, if we underitand any thiag, that He. perfect our expea- 
l tions. For we have already clearly demonſtrated, That the Soul of man 
p 1s a Subſtance aRually * ſeparable from the Body, and thar all her Ope- 
b rations and Functions are immediately performed, not by thoſe parts.of 
the Body that are of an earthly and groſs conliſftency, but by whart is 
more Atrial or Athereal, the Yital and * Animal Spirits; which are 
very congenerous to the Vehicles of the Angels or Genis, Inſomuch 
that if the Divine power did but leave Nature to work, of it (elf, it 
might {eem very ſtrange, confidering thoſe Divine and Intelleang} Fa- 
culties in us, (as conformable to the eſſences or Souls of Angels as var 
Animal Spirits are to their Vehicles) it it would not be an immediate fe- 
quel of this Priviledge, that our Souls once ſeparate from the Body 
ſhould act and inform the Air they are in with like facilicy that other 
Genii do, there being ſo very little difference betwixt voth their 
natures, 

2,” Or if one ſingle Plaſtick power, in a Subject ſo near a- kin to theſe 
Aerial people, will not neceffarily ſuffice for both ſtates, certainly it muſt 
be a very little addition that will help out : and how ealy is it for that 
Eternal Wiſdome to contrive a double or triple Vital Congruity, to 
wit, Aerial and ethereal, as well as Terreftr:al, in ſuch an Eflence, whoſe 
Faculties and Properties do fo plainly ſymbolize with thoſe purer Inha- 
bitancs of both the ether and Air? 


3, But 
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3. Bur this is not all we have to ſay, For if there be one thing 
more precions in the Deity then another, we ſhall have it all as a ſure 
and infallible pledge of this preſent Truth, That owr Souls will not fail 
to prove Immortal, And for my owa part, I know nothing more precious 
in the Godhead then his Yeracity, Fuſtice and Goodneſs; and all theſe 
Three will aſſure us and ſecure ns, that we ſhall ſuſtain no loſs or da- 
mage by our departure out of theſe Earthly Bodies, in either Life or Eſ- 
ſence, For it were a very high reproach to that Attribute of God 
which we call his Yerac:ty, he ſo plainly and univerſally promiſing to all 
the Nations of the World, where there is any Religion at all, a happy 
ſtate after this life, if there ſhould in reality be no ſuch thing to be ex- 
pected, For he does not onely connive at the Error, if it be one, by not 
declaring himfelf againſt ir, (as any upright perſon would, if another 
ſhould rake upon him, in his preſence or hearing, to tell others that he in- 
tended to beſtow ſuch and ſuch gifts and revenues upon them , when 
there was no ſuch macter :) but he has, as a man may ſay, on ſet pur- 
poſe indued men with extraordinary parts and powers, to ſer this Opi- 
nion on foot in the Earth; all Prophets and Workers of Miracles that 
have appeared in the world, having one way or other aſſured to Man- 
kind this ſo weighty Truth, And the moſt Noble and Yertuoms Spirits 
in all Ages have been the moſt prone to believe it, And this not onely 
out of a ſenſe of their own Intereſt ; but any one that ever had the hap- 
pineſs to experience theſe things may obſerve, That that Clearneſs and 
Purity of temper that moit conſiſts with the Love and admiration of 
God and Vertue, and all thoſedivine Accompliſhments chat even thoſe 
that never couldatrain to them give their higheſt approbation of, I ſay, 
that this more refined temper of Mind does of it ſelf beget a wonderful 
pronenels, if not a neceſſity, of preſuming of the Truth of this Opinion 
we plead for, And therefore ifit benot true, God has laid a train in 
Nature, that the moſt Vertuous and Pious men ſhall be the moſt ſure to 

be deceived : Which is a contradiction co his Attribute of Yeracity, 

4. Norcanthe ſtrength of this Argument be evaded by replying, That 
God may deceive men for their good, as Parents do their Children; and 
therefore His W-/#ome may contrive ſuch a naturall Errour as this, tobe 
ſerviceable tor States and Polities, to keep the people in awe, and (6 
:endcr them more faithfull and governable, I muſt confeſs that there 
does reſult from this divine Truth ſuch an Uſefulneſs, by the by, for the 
better holding rogether of Commonweals : Put to think that this is 
the main uſe thereof, and thar there is nothing more in it then (o, is as 
Idiotical and Childiſh as to conclude, that becauſe the Stars, thoſe vaſt 
lights, doe ſome ſmall offices for us by Nighr, that therefore that is all 
the meaning of them, and that they ſerve for nothing elſe, 

Beſides, there is no Father would tell a Lye to his Child, ifhe were 
furniſhe with Truth as effeual for his purpoſe ; and if he told any thing 
really good as well as defirable to his Child, to induce him to Obe- 
dience, 1t it lay in his power, he would be ſure to perform his promiſe. 
\ Butirisin the power of God to make good whatever he has propounded 
for reward; nor need he make uſe of any falſhood in this matter, 


W here- 
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Wherefore if he do, he has leſs Yeracity then an ordinary honeſt man; 
which is blaſÞþhemoxs, and comtradicFtoms to the nature of the Deity, 

5, Again npon point of F#ſtice, God was, engaged to coftrive the 

' Nature and Order of things ſo, that the Souls.of Men may live after 
death, and that they may fare according to their behaviour bere upon - 
earth, For the Godhead, as the Philoſopher calls him, is NowG. ioncAi- 
», and does immutably and inevitably diſtribute Juſtice, both Reward 
& Puniſhment, in the world, But how difficult a thing ic is to be good and 
to live according to Vertue, the common practice and complaint of all 
men do confeſs with one conſent z and that it is exceeding hard to per- 
ſwade any one to doe that violence to their own natures, as to endeavour 
after a due degree and right ſenſe of Vertue ( for Craft and Policy are 
eaſy enough, and other things there are that, ſet againſt the contrary 
Vices, look like Vertues, bue are not: But to perſwade to thoſe that 
truly are, is, I ſay, exceeding hard, ifnot impoſſible, without the inculca- 
tion of this grand concernment, the State of the Soul after Death, and the 
Reward that will then follow a Yertuows life, Of which hopes if we be 
fruſtrated by the Soul's Mortality, we are defrauded of our Reward, and 
God of the Snacks of F#ſtice, 

6. Nor can the force of this Argument be enervated by either that 
high pretenfion of Stoiciſm , That YVertue toit ſelf is a [ſufficient reward , 
or that the yery hopes of this Immortality , it being accompanied with 
ſo much joy, tranquillity and contentment, will countervai] all the pain 
and trouble of either acquiring, or keeping cloſe to Vertue once acqui- 
red, For as for the firſt, It is one thing to talk high, and another thing 
co praiſe, And for my own part, Ithink in the main, that Zpicuras, 
who placed the chiefeſt good in Pleaſure , philoſophized more ſolidly 
then the paradoxical Stoicks. For queſtionleſs that is that which all men 
ought to drive at, if they had the true notion of it, and knew wherein to 
place it, or could arrive to the pureſt and moſt warrantable ſenſe of ir. 
But there can be no Pleaſure, (without a perfe& Miracle) while our Spi- 
rits are diſturbed and vitiated- by ſordid and contemptible Poverty, by 
Impriſonmeats, Sickneſſes, Tortures, ill Diet, and a number of ſuch Ad- 
verſities, that thoſe that are the moſt exactly Vertuous have been in all 
Ages moſt lyable to, Beſides the care and follicitude of perpetually ſtan- 
ding upon their guard , the ſtings of Calumny and Defamation, and a 
continual vexation to fee the baſeneſs and vileneſs of mens tempers, and 
ugly oblique tranſactions of affairs in the world, Which inquierudes 
cannot be avoided by any other remedy but what is as 1] as the diſeaſe, 
or worle, ( it being altogether incompetible to a true Heroical tenour of 
mind, ) I mean their Stozcal Apathy ; of which the beſt that canbe ſaid 
is, that it is a kind of conſtant and ſafe piece of fullennefs, ſtating us 
onely in the condition of thoſe that are ſaid to have neither wonne nor 
loſt : So poor a reward is perſecuted and diſtrefled Vertue of it ſelf, 
without the hope of future Happineſs, _ 

7, But to ſay, the Hope thereof without Enjoyment 1s a fufficient 
compenſarioa, is like that mockery Plstarch records of Dionyſus towards 
a Fidler, whom he cauſed to play before him, promiſing him a "TRE ; 

ut 
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but when he demanded it of him for his pains, denied it him, or rather 
ſaid it. was paid already; putting him off with this jeſt, *Ooy yporey 5v- 
Qpaives 201, Toro? ix,apes eAmGoy, 1, EC: Solong as you pleaſed me with 
playing, ſo long you rejoyced your ſelf with hoping after the reward, ſo that 
you are ſufficiently paid already, Which piece of injurious mirth may be 
paſſable1n a ludicrous matter, and from a Tyrant, where height of For- 
rune makes proud and forgetful Mortality contemn their inferiours : Bur 
in a thing of this nature, that'concerns -not onely this tranſient life, bur 
| the ſempiternal duration of the Soul, Tnjuſtice there is unſpeakably grie- 
vous; and ſo much the more harſh and uncomely, if we conſider that it 
is ſuppoſed to be committed, not by a frail earthly Potentare, ( the 
| height of whoſe Honours may make him regardleſs of ſmaller affairs and 
meaner perſons, ) but by the God of Heaven, who can with the like eaſe 
attend all things as he canany one thing , and whois perfectly and immu- 
tably juſt, not doing nor omitting any thing by changeable humours, as 
it happens in vain Men, .but ever acting according to the tranſcendent 
Excellency and Holineſs of his own Nature, 

8. Neither is Divine Fuſtice engaged onely to reward, but alſo to 
puniſh; which cannot be, unleſs the Souls of men ſub{iſt after Death, 
For there are queſtionle(s many thouſands that have committed moſt 
enormous Villanies, perſecuted the Good, taking away their poſſeſſions, 
liberties, or lives, adding ſometimes moſt barbarous tortures and re- 
proachful abuſes; and in all this highly gratified their coverouſneſs, 
ambition and revenge; nay, it may be the beſtial ferocity of their own 
ſpirits, that have pleaſed themſelves exceedingly to bring the truly reli- 
9i0Us into diſgrace, and have laughed at all vertu@us ations as the fruits 
of Ignorance and Folly ; and yet for all this have died in peace an their 
beds, after their Lives have been as thick ſet withall ſenſual enjoyments 
of Honour, Riches and Pleaſure, as their Story is with Frauds, Rapines, 
Murders, Sacriledges, and whatever crimes the impious boldneſs of law- 
leſs perſons will venture on, | | 

9. Such things as theſe happen proportionably through all the ranks 
and orders of men, Nor is 1t ſufficient to reply that their own Conſci- 
ences, as ſo many Furies, do laſhthem and ſcorch them in this life : For 
we ſpeak of invererate and ſucceſsful wickedneſs, where that Principle 
is utcerly laid aſleep, or it it at any time wake and cry, the noiſe of che 
affairs of the world, and hurry of buſineſs, and continual viſits of friends 
and flatterers, falſe inſtructions of covetous Prieſts or mercenary Philo- 
ſophers ( who for gain will impudently corrupt and pervert both the 
Light of Nature and Senſe of Religion, ) the ſound and clatcer of theſe, I 
ſay, will fo poſleſs the ear of the proſperouſly wicked, that the voice of 
Conſcience can be no more heard in this continual tumult, then the va- 
Sient cries of the Infant Fapiter amidſt the rude ſhuffles and dancings 
of the Cretick Corybantes, and the tinckling and claſhing of their brazen 

"Targets, And therefore if there he no-Life hereafter, the worſt of men 
have the greateſt ſhare' of happineſs, their paſſions and affections being 
ſo continually gratified, and that to the height, in thoſe things that are 
ſo agreeable, and, rightly circumſtantiated, allowable to humane Na- 
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ture: ſuchas are the (weet reflexion on the ſucceſs of our political ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the World z the general tribute of Honour 


and reſpe& for our Policy and Wir, and that ample teſtimony ' thereof, 


- ouracquiſitions of Power or Riches ; that great ſatisfaQtion of foiling 
and bearing down our Enemies, and obliging and making ſure our more 
ſerviceable Friends; to which finally you may adde all the variety of 
Mirth and Paſtime that fleſh and blood can entertain it ſelf with, from 
either Muſick, Wine, or Women. 


Io, Thirdly and laſtly, The Mortality of the Soul is not onely incon- 
ſiſtent with the Yeracity and Fuſtice of God, but alſo with his Goodneſf, 
the moſt ſoveraign and ſacred Attribure in the Deity, and which alone is 
enough to demonſtrate, That the Soul of man cannot periſh in Death, For 
ſuppoſe that God had made no promile to us, either by any extraordinary 
Prophet, or by the ſupgeſtion of our own natural Faculties, that we ſhall 
be Immortal, and chat there was neither Merit nor Demerit in this life, 
ſo that all plea from either the Divine Yeracity or JF #ſtice were quite cut 


oft ; his Goodneſs alone ( eſpecially if we conſider how capable the Soul 


1s of after-ſub{iſtence ) is a ſufficient aſſurance that we ſhall not fail to live 
after Death, For how can that ſoveraign Goodneſs, aflilted by an Omni- 
potent Knowledge, fail to contrive it ſo; it being ſo' infinitely more 
conformable to His Tranſcendent Bounty to ordain thus then other- 
wiſe ? that isro ſay, ſo ſoon as he created the World, to make it fo 
compleat, asat onceto bring into Being not onely all Corporeat Sub- 
ſtance (according as all men confeſs he did ) but alſo all Subſtances 1mma- 
terial or Incorporeal, and as many of them as can partake of Lite, and of 
enjoyment of themſelves and the Univerſe, to ſer them upon living and 


working inall places and Elements that their Natures able to operate: 


in; and therefore amongſt other Beings of the Intellectual Order, to 
ordain that the Souls of men alſo, whereever they were, or ever ſhould 
be, eſpecially if it were not long of themſelves, ſhould have a power of 
Life and Motion, and that no other Nemeſis ſhould follow them then 
what they themſelves lay the trains of; nor this to utter annihilation, 
but by way of chaſtiſement or puniſhment : and chat they being of fo 
multitarious a nature, as to have ſu:h Faculties as are nearly a-kin to 
Brutes,as well as ſuch as have ſo cloſe an affinity with thoſe of the Acreal 
Genii and Celeſtial Angels , their Yital Congruity ſhould be as multi- 
farious, and themſelves made capable of .a living Union with either Cele- 
ſtial, Atreal, or Terreſtrial Vehicles; and that the leaving of one thould 
be but the raking up of another, ſo long as the Elements continue1n their 
natural temper, and as ſoon as the Laws of Generation will permit, 

IT, Theſe, and a long ſeries of other things conſonant to theſe, repre- 
{ent themſelves to their view that have the favour of behotding the more 
hidden treaſures ofthe Divine Benienity. But they being more then the 
preſent occaſion requires, I ſhall content my felt with what preciſely 
couches the matter in hand, which is, That the Soul of Man being capable 
to act after this lifein an Atreal Yehicle, as well as here in an Earthly ; 
and it being better that ſhe do liveand act, then that ſhe be idle and filenr 
indeath; andit depending merely upon = Will of God i” ſhe 
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ſhall or no; He ordering the natures of things infallibly according to 


what is beft, muſt of neceſſity ordain that the Souls of men live and a& 
after death, This is an unavoidable Deduction of Reaſon to thoſe thar 


acknowledge the Being of God , and rightly reliſh that tranſcendenc 


Attribute in the Divine Nature, For thole that have a true ſenſe there- 
of, can as hardly deny this Concluſion as the Exiſtence of the Deity, 


Nor can they ever be perſwaded, that He who is ſo perfedly Goodin 


himſelf, and to whom they have ſo long adhered in faithful obedience and 
amorous devotion, has made them of ſuch a nature, that when they hope 
moſt to enjoy him, they ſhall not beable to enjoy him art all, nor an 

thingelſe; as not being in a capacity to act but inan Earthly Body, But 
to thoſe that be of a mere animal cemper, that reliſh no love bur thar of 
themſelves and their own intereſt, nor care for any but thoſe that are ſer- 


viceable to them and make for their profit, theſe being prone to judge of 


God according to the vilene(s of their own Spirit, will eaſily conceir, 


' that God's care of us and tenderneſs over us is onely proportionable t 
_- the fruit he reaps by us ; which is juſt none at all. 


12, And therefore this Argument eſpecially,and alſo the Two former, 
though they be undeniable Demonſtrations in themſelves , yet they 
requiring a due reſentment of Morality, that 1s of Yeracity, Fuſtice and 
Goodneſs, in him that is to be perſwaded by them ; it will follow, thar 
thoſe whoſe Mindes are moſt blinded and debaſed by Vice, will feel leaſt 
the force of them; and the Nobleſt and moſt generous Spirit will be the 
moſt firmly aſſured of the Immortality of the Soul. 
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CHAP. L' 


1. Why the Author treats of the ſtate of the Soul after Death, and in what 
Method, 2, Arguments to prove that the Soul ts ever united vitally 
with ſome Matter or other. 3, Further Reaſons to evince the ſame, 
4. That the Soul « capable of an Aiery and Ethereal Body, as well as 4 
Terreſtrial, 5. That ſhe ordinarily paſſes out of an Earthly into an 
Atreal Yehicle firſt, 6, That in her Aiery Fehidcle ſhe ts capable of Senſe, 
Pleaſure, and Pain, 7. That the main power of the Soul over her AC- 
real Yehicle i the direftion of Motion inthe particles thereof, $8, That 
ſhe may alſo adde or diminiſh Motion in her Fthereal, 9. How the pu- 
rity of the Vehicle confers to the quickneſs of _ and Knowledge, 
Io. Of the Soul's power of changing the temper of her Acreal Vehicle ; 
II, As alſo the ſhape thereof, 12, Theplainneſs of the laſt Axiome. 


DES E have, I hope, with undeniable evidence demon- 
a/2Y/B} ſtrated the Immortality of the Soul to ſuch as nei- 
\VI&Z8 ther by their ſlowneſs of parts, nor any prejudice of 
De Immorality , are made incomperent Judges of the 
(V ©} truth of Demonſtrations of this kind : fo that I 
(NEE have already perfected my main Deſign, But my 
own curioſity , and the defire of gratifying others 
who love to entertain themſelves with Speculations of this nature, do 
call me out ſomething further ; if the very Digaity of the preſent Mat- 
ter I am upon doth not juſtly require me, as will be beſt ſeen after the 
finiſhing thereof : which is concerning the State of the Soul after Death. 
Wherein though I may not haply be able to fix my foot ſo firmly as in 
the foregoing part of this Treatiſe, yet Iwill aſſert nothing but what 
ſhall be reaſonable, though not demonſtrable, and far preponderating to 
whatever ſhall be alledged to the contrary, and in ſuch clear order and 
IT 1 | Method, 
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able to deceive or entangle by perplexedneſs and obſcurity ; and there- 
fore I ſhall offer to view at once the main Principles upon which I ſhall 
build the reſidue of my Diſcourſe. 


AXIOME XXVI. 


The Soul ſeparate from this Terreſtrial Body is not releaſed from all 
Vital Union with Matter, 


Method, that if what I write be not worthy to convince, it ſhall ere: 


% T His is the general Opinion of the Platoniſfts. Plotinwus indeed diſ- 
ſents, eſpecially concerning the moſt divine Souls, as if they ac 
laſt were perfe&ly unbared of all Matter, and had no.union with any 
thing but God himſelf: which 1 look upon as a fancy proceeding from 
the ſame inequality of temper, that made him ſurmiſe that the moſt de- 
oenerate Souls did at laſt ſleep in the bodies of Trees, and grew up mere- 
ly into Plantal life, Such fictions as theſe of fancytull men have much 
depraved the ancient Cabbala and ſacred Doctrine which the Platoniſts 
themſelves do profeſs to be Srommegdolov, a holy Tradition received 
from the mouth of God or Angels, But however Plotins himſelf does 
not deny but till the Soul arrive to ſuch an exceeding height of purifica- 
tion, that ſhe acts in either an Azery or Celeſtial Body, 
But that ſhe is never releaſed ſo perteatly from 'all Matter, how pure 
ſoever and tenuious, her condition of operating here 1n this life 1s a grea- 
ter preſumption then can be fetche from any thing elſe, that ſhe ever is. 
For we find plainly that her moſt ſubtile and moſt Intellectual operacions 
depend upon the fitneſs of temper in the Spirits; and thar it is'the fne- 
neſs and purity of them that invites her and enables her to love and look 
after Divine and IntelleFual Objects : Which kind of Motions if ſhe 
could exert immediately by her own proper power and eſſence, what 
ſhould hinder her but that, having a will, ſhe ſhould bridg it ro effeR * 
which yet we find ſhe cannot if the Spirirs be indiſpoſed.. Bur, as I ſaid, 
the Soul cannot be hindred by the undue temper of the Spirits in theſe 
Acts,if they be of that nature that they belong to the bare eſſence of the 
Soul quite preſcinded from all Union with Matter, For then as to theſe 
Acts ir is all one where the Soul is, that is, in what Matter ſheis ( and ſhe 
muſt be in ſome, becauſe the Univerſe is every where thick-ſet with 
Matter ) whether ſhe be raiſed into the pureſt regions of the Aire, or 
plunged down into the f@uleſt Receptacles of Eaftth or Water; for her 


 Intellefual aftings would be alike in both z this Conjundtion inall like- 


lihood engaging onely the Plaſtick and Senſitive powers of the Soul even 
when ſhe is vitally united with Matter.” What then is there imaginable in 

the Body that can hinder her in her nobler Operations : | 
Wherefore it is plain that the nature of' the Soul is ſuch, as that ſhe 
cannot aR but in dependence on Matter, and that her Operations are 
ſome way or other alwaies modified thereby, And'therefore if' the Soul 
act at all after death, ( which we have demoaſtrared' ſhe does ) it is evi- 
dent that ſhe is not releaſed from all vital 470 with all kind of Matter 
EEEY RT what- 
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_ whatſoever : Which is not onely the Opinion of the Plaroniſts, bur of 
Ariſtotle alſo, as may be eafily gathered out of what we have above cited 
out of him, - 

3. Beſides, it ſeems a very wilde leap in nature, that the Soul of Man, 
from being ſo deeply and muddily immerſed into Matter as to keep 
company with Beaſts, by vitall union with groſs fleſh and bones, ſhould 
ſo on a {uddain be changed, that ſhe ſhould not adhere ro any Matter 
whatſoever, but aſcend into an «vAoas competible haply to none but 
God himſelf; unleſs there be ſuch Creatures as the Platonifts call Noes 
or pure IntelleFs, This muſt ſeem to any indifferent man very harſh and 
incongruous, eſpecially if we conſider what noble Beings there are on this 
{ide the Neo: or Noes, that all the Philoſophers that ever treated of 
them acknowledge to be vitally united with either Atreal or eAthereal 
Vehicles. For of this condition are all the Geniz or Angels, 

It is ſufficient therefore that the Soul never exceed the immateriality 
of thoſe Orders of Beings z the lower ſort whereof that they are vitally 
united to Vehicles of Azre, their ignorance in Nature ſeems manifeſtly ta 
bewray. For'it had been an eaſy thing, and more for their credit, to have 
informed their followers better in the Myſteries of Nature ; but thar 
themſelves were ignorant of theſe things, which they could not bur 
know, if they were not thus bound to their Azery bodies. For then they 
were not engaged to move with the whole courſe of the Aire, but keep- 
ing themſelves ſteddy, as being diſunited from all Matter, they might in 

a moment have perceived both the dinrnal and annual motion of the Earth, 
| and ſo have ſaved the Credit of their followers, by communicating this 
Theory to them ; the want of the knowledge whereof ſpoils their 
repute with themthat underſtand the Syſteme of the world better then 
themſelves, for all they boaſt of their Philoſophy, ſo as if it were the 
Dictate of the higheſt Angels, 


AXIOME XXVII; 


There & a Triple Vital Coneruity in the Soul, namely Achereal, Acreal, 
and Terreſtrial, | 


4. 'F Hat thisis the common Opinion of the Platenifts, Thave * aboye 
intimated, That this Opinion is alſo true in it ſelf, appears from 
the foregoing Axiome. Of the Terreſtrial Congruity there can be no 
doubt; and as little can there be but that at leaſt one of the other two is 
co be granted, elſe the Soul would be releaſed irom all vital anion with 
Matter after Death. Wherefore ſhe has a Yital aptitude at leaſt to unite 
with Aire : But Aireisa common Receptacle ot bad and good Spirits , 
( as the Earth is of all ſorts of men and beaſts ) nay indeed rather of thoſe 
that are in ſome ſort or other bad, then of good, as it 15 upon Earth, Bur 
the Soul of Man is capable of very high refinements, even to a condition 
purely Angelical. Whence Reaſon wil judge it fit, and all Antiquity has 
voted it, That the Souls of men arrived to ſuch a due pitch of purifica- 
tion muſt at laſt obtain Celeſtial Vehicles, 
Tt 3 AXIOME 
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 AXIOME XXIX. 


According to the uſual cuſtome of Nature, the Soul awakes orderly into 


theſe Vital Congruities, not paſſing from one Extreme to another with- 
out any ſtay in the middle, 


'Þ THis Truth, beſides that at firſt fight it cannot but ſeem very rea- 
ſonable, according to that known Aphoriſm , Natura non facit 
ſaltam, ſoif it be further examined, the ſolidity thereof will more full 
appear, For conſidering how ſmall degrees of purification the Souls of 
almoſt all men get in this life, even theirs who paſs vulgarly for honeſt 
and good men , it will plainly follow that very few arrive to their «£the- 
_ real Vehicle immediately upon quitting their Terreſtrial Body ; that be- 

ing a priviledge that has appertained to none but very Noble and Herojcal 
Spirits indeed, of which Hiſtory records but very few. But that there 
may be degrees of purity and excellency in the Aereal Bodies, is a thing 
that is not to be denied, ſo that a juſt Nemeſes will finde out every one 
after death, 


AXIOME XXX. 


The Soul in her Aereal Pehicle i capable of Senſe properly ſo called, and 
conſequently of Pleaſure and Pain, 


6, T His plainly appears from the 27 and 28 Axioms, For there is 2 
” neceſſity of the reſulting of Sexſe from Vital Union of the Soul 
with any Body whatſoever : and we may remember that the immediate 
Inſtrument of Sexſe, even in this Earthly Body, are the Spirits : fo thar 
there can be no doubt of this Truch, And Pleaſure and Parr being the 
proper modifications of Sexſe, and there being no Body but what is paſ- 
ſible, it is evident that theſe Yehicles of Aire are ſubject to Pain as well as 


Pleaſure, in this Region where ill things are to be met with as well as 
c00d, 
OS , 


AXIOME XXXI. 


The Soul can neither impart to nor take away from the Mater of her Ve- 
hicle of Aire any conſiderable degree of Motion , but yet can dired the 
particles moved which way ſhe pleaſes by the Imperium of her Jill. 


7. "THE reaſonableneſs of this Axiom may be evinced, partly out of 

the former ; tor conſidering the bruſhineſs and anguloſity of the 
parts of the Air, a more then ordinary Motion or compreſſive Reſt may 
very well prove painful to the Soul, and dis-harmonious to her touch : 
and partly from what we may obſerve in our own Spirits in this Body, 
which we can onely dire&, not give Motion to, nor diminiſh their Mo- 
tion by our Imagination or Will, ( for no man can imagine himſelf into 
Heat or Cold, the ſure conſequences of extraordinary Motion and Reſt, 
by willing his Spirits ro move fafter or flower z but he may dire them 
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into the Organs of ſpontaneous Motion, and ſo by moving the erofſer 
parts of the Body, by this direction he may ſpend them, and heat theſe 
parts in the expence of them ; and this is all we can doe:) and partly from 
chat Divine Providence that made all things, and meaſares ont the Pow- 
ers and Faculties of his Creatures according to his own Wiſdome and 
Counſel], and therefore has bound that ſtate of the Soul to ſtreighter con- 
ditions, that 1s competible to the bad as well as to the good. 


AXIOME XXXIIL 


T bough the Soul can neither confer nor take away any conſiderable degree of 
Motion from the Matter of her Aiery Yehicle, yet nothing hinders but 
that ſhe may doe both in her Kthereal. 


8, "T'HEreaſon hereof is, becauſe the particles of her «£rhereal Vehicle 

conſiſt partly of ſmooth ſpherical Figures, and partly of tenuions 
Matter, ſo exceeding 11quid that it will without any violence comply to 
any thing : whenas the Azre, as may be obſerved in Winde-Guns, has 
parts ſo ſtubborn and ſo ſtiff, thar after they have been compreſled to 
ſuch a certain degree that the barrel of the Piece grows hot again, they 
have not loſt their ſhapes nor virtue ; but like a ſpring of Steel, liberty 
being given, they return to their natural poſture with that violence, thar 
they diſcharge'a Bullet with equal force that Gun-powder does. Beſides 
that the Goodneſs of that Deity on whom all Beings depend may be 
juſtly thought ro have priviledged the «/fthereat Congruity of Life 
( which awakes onely in perfe&ly-obedient Souls, ſuch as may be truſted 
as throughly faithful co his Empire) with a larger power then the other, 
there being no incompetibleneſs in the Subject, For it is as eaſy a thing 
to conceive that God may endow a Soul with a power of moving or reſting 

{atter, as of determining the motions thereof. 


AXIOME XXXIIL 


The purer the Vehicle is, the more quick and perfelt are the Perceptive 
Faculties of the Sonl, 


9. T' HE truth of this we may in a manner experience in this life, where 

we find that the quickneſs of Hearing, Seeing, Taſting, Smelling, 
the nimbleneſs of Reminiſcency, Reaſon, and all other Perceprtive Facul- 
ties, are advanced or abated by the clearneſs, or foulne(s and dulneſs of 
the Sprrits of our Body , and that Oblivion and Sotriſhneſs ariſe from 
their thickneſs and earthineſs, or wateriſhneſs, or whatſoever other groſs. 
conſiſtency of them : which diſtemper removed, and the Body being re- 
pleniſhed with good Spirits in ſufficient plenty and purity, the Mind re- 
covers her activity again, remembers what ſhe had forgot, and under- 
ſtands what ſhe was before uncapable of, ſees and hears at a greater 
diſtance; and ſo ot thereſt, | 
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AXIOME XXXIV. 


The Soul has a marvellous power of not onely changing the temper of her 
Aiery Vehicle, but alſo of the external ſhape thereof. 


10. "PHE truth of the firſt part of this Axiome appears from daily ex- 

perience; for we may frequently obſerve how ſtrangely the 
Paſſions of the Mind will work upon our Spirits in this ſtate z how 
Wrath, and Griet, and Envy will alter the Body, to ſay nothing of other 
Aﬀections, And aſſuredly the finer the Body is, the more mutable it is 
upon this account: ſo that the Paſ7o7s of the Mind muſt needs have a 
very great influence upon the Soul's Aereal Yehicle ; which though they 
cannot changeinto any thing but Air, yer they may change this Air into 
qualifications as vaſtly different as Yertue is from Yice, Sickneſs from 
Health, Pain from Vas in, Light from Darkneſs, and the ſtink of a Gas! 
from the Aromatick odours of a flouriſhing Paradiſe, 

11, The truth of the latter part is demonſtrable from the latter part 
of the 31 Axiome, For ſuppoling a power in the Soul of direRing the 
motions of the particles of her fluid Vehicle, it muſt needs follow that ſhe 
will alſo have a power of ſhaping it in ſome meaſure according to her 
own Will & Fancy, To which you may adde, as no contemptible pledge 
of this Truth, what is done in that kind by our Will and Fancy in this 
life: as, onely becauſe I will and fancy the moving of my Mouth, Foot, 
or Fingers, I can move them, provided I haye bur Spirits to direct into 
this motion ; and the whole Vehicle of the Soul is in a manner nothing 
elſe but Spirits. The Signatures alſo of the Fetws in the Womb by the 
Defire and Imagination of the Mother is very ſerviceable for the evin- 
cing of this Truth : but I ſhall ſpeak of it more fully in its place, 


" _ AXIOME XXXV, 


It ts rational to think, that as ſome Faculties are laid aſleep in Death or 
after Death, ſo others may awake that are more ſutable for that ſtate. 


12,”J'HE truth of this Axiome appears from hence, That our Souls 
| come not by chance, but are made by an All-wiſe God, who 
foreſeeing all cheir ſtates, has fitted the Excitation or Conſopition of Pow= 


ers and Faculties ſutably to the preſent condition they are to be in. 


AXIOME XXXVI, 


Whether the Vital Congruity of the Soul expire, as whoſe period being quite 


#nwound, or that of the Matter be defaced by any eſſential Diſ-harmony, 
Viral Union im2edzately ceaſes, 


13,” His laſt Axiome is plain enough of it ſelf at firſt ſight, and the 
y 5 uſefulneſs thereof may be glanced at in its due = ig ; 


Theſeare the main Truths I ſhall recurre to, or atleaſt ſuppoſe, in my 
following 
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following Diſquifitions : others will be more ſe:ſonably delivered in the 
continuation of our Diſcourſe, 
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CHAP. 11. 


1, Of the Dimenſions of the Soul conſidered barely in her ſelf, 2, of the 
Figure of the Soul's Dimenſions, 3, of the Heterogeneity of hey 
Eſſence, 4. That there s an Heterogeneity in her Plaſtick part d:flintT 
from the Perceptive, 5, Of the atting of this Plaſtick part 7» her 
framing of the Vehicle. 6, The owe wy of Des-Cartes his Philo- 
ſophy, 7, That the Vehicles of Ghoſts have as much of ſolid corpo- 
real Subſtance in them as the Bodies of Men, 8. The folly of the con- 
Hers Opinion evinced, 9, The advantage of the Soul, for matter of 
Boa, in the other ſtate, above thu, 


I, Hat we may now have a more clear and determinate apprehen- 
ſion of the nature and condition of the Soul out of the Body, let 
us firſt conſider her a while, what ſhe is in her own Eſſence, 

without any reference to any Body at all , and we ſhall find her a Sub- 

Pance extended and indiſcerpible, as may be eafily gathered out of what 

we have above written, And it is a ſeaſonable Contemplation here 

( where we conſider the Soul as having left this Terreſtrial Body ) that 

ſhe hath as ample, if not more ample , Dimenſions of her own, then are 

viſible in the Body ſhe has left, Which TI think worth taking notice of, 

that it may ſtop the mouths of them that, not without reaſon, laugh ar 
thoſe unconceivable and ridiculous fancies of the Schools; that firſt 
raſhly take away all Extenſoon from Spirits, whether Souls or Angels, 
and then diſpute how many of them booted and ſpurr'd may dance on a 
needles point at once. Fooleries much derogatory to ihe Truth, and that 
pinch our Perception into ſuch an intolerable ſtreightneſs and evanid- 
neſs, that we cannot imagine any thing of our own Being ; and if we do, 
are prone to fall into deſpair , *or contempt of our ſelves, by fancying 
our (elves ſuch unconſiderable Motes of the Sun, 

- 2, But as it is very manifeſt that the Sou! has Dimenſions, and yet 

zot infinite, and therefore that ſhe is neceſſarily bounded in ſome F3- 

Tyre Or other ; ſo it is very uncertain whether there be any peculiar Fi- 

- Curenatural to her, anſwerable to animal ſhape, or whether ſhe be of her 

ſelf of either a Round or Oval figure , but does change. her ſhape accor- 

ding as occaſion requires, It is not material to define any thing in this 

Queſtion more then thus , That when the Soul acts in Terreſtrial Mat- 

ter, ber Plaſtick part is determined to the Organization of the Body into 

bumaneform ; and in the Atreal or «£thereal, that ſhe is neither more 
nor leſs determined to any ſhape then the Gez7z or Angels; and thar if 
their Vehicles are more naturally guided into one ſhape then another,thac 
hers is in the ſame condition ; ſo that in her vifible Vehicle ſhe will bear 
the ordinary form of Angels, ſuch a countenance, and ſo cloathed, as 
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3. That which is more material , I think is more ealie tobe defined, 
and that is, whether the Soul be one omogeneal Subſtance, or whether 
it bein ſome manner 7ererogeneal, That the latter is in ſome meaſure” 
true, is manifeſt from what we have elſewhere written , namely, That 
the Perceptive faculty reaches not throughout the whole Soul , but is 
confined to a certain part, which we called the Centre or Eye of the Soul, 
as alſo her Perceptive part $ but all thereſt Plaſtic, But here ariſes a 
farther Scruple, whether there be not an Heterogenezty inthe very Pla- 
fick part alſo of the Soul, The Ariſtoteleans ſeem to be confident 
thereis not, and do affirm that if there were an Eye in the Toe, the 


Toe would ſee as well as the Head, Of which I very much doubt : For 


hence it would follow that ſome Creatures would have a glimmering 
Light all over, they being in a manner all over tranſparent , and ſome 
thin and clear Complexions might haply have the perception of Light 
betwixt the lower parts of their Fingers, which arein ſome good mea- 
ſure pellucid; and magpag” cs and Spirits being continued from 
thence to the Conarion, as-they are, or to the fourth Ventricle of 
the Brain, it would follow that the Soul would have a perception of 
ſome glimmerings of Light from thence , which were to ſee there as 
well as to feel, 

4. Wheretore it ſeems more rational to admit an Heterogeneity in 
the Plaſtick part of the Soul alſo, and to acknowledge that every re- 
moval trom the Seat of Common Senſe, that is to ſay, every Circle 


that ſurrounds the Cextre of the Soul, has not the ſame bounds of power, 


neither for number nor extent. Bur that as concerning, the former , 
there is a gradual falling off from the firſt excellency , which is the 
Perceptive part of the Soul; the cloſeſt Circle to which is that part 
of the Plaſtick that is able to convey Objects of Szeht as well as of 
Touch and Hearing, and what other Senſes elſe there may be in the 
Soul, Thenext Circle is Hearing without Seeire, though not without 
Touch: for Touch ſpreads through all, Bur in its exteriour region, 
which 1s excefhyely the greateſt, it cranſmits the circumſtantiated Per- 
ceptions of no Objects but thoſe that'are Tadile; but to others it 
1s onely asa dead Medium , as the Circle of Hearing is but as a dead 
Medium to the Objects of Sight, So that if we would pleaſe our Ima- 
gination with Ficins, in fancying the Soul as a Star, we ſhall doe it 
more perte&ly if we look upon her in her Circles, as having an Halo 


about her : For the Soul to our Reaſon is no more Homogeneal then 
that Spectacle is to our Szghr. 


5, But if welook upon the Soul as ever propending to ſome perſonal 
ſhape, the dire&ion of the Plaſtick rayes muſt then tend to a kind of 


Organization, ſo far as is conducent to the ſtate the Soul is in, whether 
in an Azery or ethereal Vehicle, For that the Plaſtick power omits 
or changes as ſhe is drawn forth by the nature of the Matter ſhe as up- 
on, 15 diſcoverable in her Organization of our Bodies here. For in all 
likelihood the Soul in her ſelf is as much of one ſex as another ; which 


makes her ſometimes fign the Matter with both , but that very ſel- 


dome : and therefore it is manifeſt that ſhe omits one part of her Pla- 
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Whence it is caſte to conclude, that ſuppoſing her Plaftick power 
naturally work the «Ethereal or Atreal Vehicle into any animal ſhape, 
ir may put forth onely ſuch ſtrokes of the efformative virtue as are con- 
venient and becoming the Angelical Nature, 

Bat according to this Hypothefis haply all Objects of Senſe will noc 
arrive to the Centre of the Sonl from evety part of the Horizon ; no 
not though this Organization were not natural, but merely arbitrariofts, 
But be the Soul conceived either bound up thus into animal form, or 
ſpread looſe into any careleſs round ſhape, according as her rayes ſhall 
diſplay themſelves in her Yehzicle of Aire or «ther, yet the ſeat of fight 
will be duely reſtrained, which is a conſtderation of no contemptible con- 
{equence. 

6, This in general may ſuffice concerning the very Nature of the 
Soul it ſelf, her Extenſion and Heterogeneity. I ſhall onely adde to this 
one Obſervable concerning her Arery and ethereal Yehicle, and then 
I ſhall deſcend ro more particular diſquifitions. Raſh fancies and falſe 
deductions from miſunderſtood Experiments have made ſome very con- 


fident that there is a Yacuumin Nature, and that every Body by how 


much more light it is, ſo much leſs ſubſtance it has in ic ſelf, A thing 
very fond and irrational, at the firſt fight , to ſuch as are but indiffe- 
rently well verſed in the incomparable Philoſophy of Renatizs Des-Car- 
tes, whoſe dexterous wit and through inſight into the nature and laws 
of Matter has ſo perfected the reaſons of thoſe Phenomena that Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, Lucretizs and others have puzzled themſelves abour, 
that there ſeems nothing now wanting as concerning that way of Philo- 
ſophizing, but patience and an unprejudiced judgment to peruſe what 
he has writ, | : 

7. According therefore to his Philoſophy and the Truth, there is 
ever as much Matter or Body in one conſiſtency as another, as for 
example, there is as much Matter in a Cup of Aire as in the ſame Cup 
filled with Water, and as much in this Cup of Warter as it it were filled 
with Lead or Quickſilver. Which I take notice of here, that may 
free the imagination of men from that ordinary and idiotick miſappre- 
henſion which they entertain of Sprrirs that appear, as if they were as 
evanid and devoid of Subſtance as the very Shadows of our Bodies caſt 
againſt a Wall, or our Images reflected from a River or Looking-glaſs ; 
and therefore from this errour have given them names accordingly, cal- 
ling the Ghoſts of 'men that preſent themſelves to them , Eiiwae and 


Umbre, Images and Shades, The which, the more viſible they are, they 


think them the more ſubſtantial , fancying that the Aire is ſo condenſed, 
that there is not onely more of it, but alſo that ſimply there is more 
Matter or Subſtance, when it appears thus viſible, then there was in the 
{ame ſpace before. And theretore they muſt needs conceit that Death 
redyces us to a pitiful thin pittance of Being, that our Subſtance is in 
 a-manner loſt, and nothing but a tenuious reek remains ; no more in 
- proportion to us, then what a ſweating horſe leaves behind him as he 
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 gallops by in a froſty morning. Which certainly muſt be a very. lamen- 


cable conſideration to ſuch as love this thick and plump Body they bear 
about with them, and are pleaſed to confider how many pounds they 


outweighed their Neighbour the laſt time they were put inthe balance 


together. | | | 

$ But ifa kinde of dubious Tranſparency will demonſtrate the defi- 
ciency of Corporeal Subſtance , a Pillar of Cryſtal will have leſs thereof 
then one of Tobacco-ſmoak ; which though it may be ſo doubtful and 
evanid an Object to the Eye , if we try it by the Hand, it will prove ex- 
ceeding ſolid : as alſs theſe Ghoſts that are ſaid to appear in this manner 
have proved to them that have touched them, or have been touched by 
them, For it is thing ridiculous and unworthy of a Philoſopher , to 
judge the meaſure of corporeal Matter by what it ſeems to our ſight , for 
ſo Aire would be nothing at all : or what it is to our handing or weigh- 
ing of it; for ſo indeed a Cup of Quick-filver would ſeem to have in- 
finitely more Matter in it then one fill'd with Aire onely, and a veſſel of 
Water leſs when it is plung'd under the water in the River, then when ir 
is carried in the Aire, But we are to remember , that let Matter be of 
what conſiſtency it will, as thin and pure as the flame of a candle, there.is 
not leſs of corporeal Subſtance therein then there is inthe ſame dimenſ1- 
ons of Silver, Lead, or Gold. 

9. So that we need not bemoan the ſhrivell'd condition of the deceaſed, 


thinly clad to enjoy themſelves as to any Object of Senſe. For they have 
no leſs Body then we our ſelves have, only this Body is far more active 
then ours, being more ſþritualized, that is to ſay, having greater degrees 


as if they were ſtriprt almoſt of all Subſtance corporeal, and were too 


of Motion communicated unto it ; which the whole Matter of the world - 


receives from ſome Spzrztual Being or other, and therefore in this regard 
may be ſaid the more to ſymbolize with that Immaterial Being, the more 
Motion 1s communicated to it : As 1t does alſo in that which is the effect 
of Motion, to wit the tenuity and ſubtilty of its particles, whereby it is 
enabled to imitate, in ſome ſorr, the proper priviledge of Spirits that 
paſs through all Bodies whatſoever. And theſe Vehicles of the Soul, by 
reaſon of the tenulty of their parts, may well paſs through ſuch Matter 
as ſeems to us impervious, though it be not really ſo to them. For Mat- 
ter reduced to fuch fluid ſubtilty of particles as are inviſible, may well 
have entrance through Pores unperceptible. 

W hence 1t 1s maniteſt that the Soul, (peaking in a natural ſenſe, loſerh 
nothing by Death, but is a very conſiderable gainer thereby, For ſhe 
does not onely poſle(s as much Body as before, with as full and ſolid di- 
menſ1ons,but has that acceſſion caſt in,of having this Body more invigo- 
rated with Lite and Motion then it was formerly, Which conſideration 
I could not but take notice of , that I might thereby expunge that falſe 


conceit that acheres to moſt mens fancies, of that evanid and ftarwed 
condition of the other ſtate, 
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CHAP, III 


1, That the natural abode of the Sonl after death is the Air. 2, That ſhe 
cannot quit the Acreal Regions till the Athereal Congruity of life be 
awakened in her. 3, That all Souls are not in the ſame Region of the 
Aire, 4. Cardan's concert of placing all Dzmons in the upper Region. 
5. The uſe of this conceit for the ſhewing the reaſon of their ſeldome ap- 

earing,. 
Fropotheſie. 7, A further confutation of Cardan's Opinion, 8, More 
tending to the ſame ſcope. 9, The Original of Cardan's errour con- 
cerning the remote operations of Dzmons. 10. An Objefion how 
D#mons and Souls ſeparate can be in this lower Region, where Winds 
and Tempeſis are ſo frequent, 11, A preparation to ay Anſwer from the 
conſideration of the nature of the Winds. 12. Particular Anſwers to 
the Objedtion, 13, A further Anſwer from the nature of the Statick 
Faculty of the Soul, 14, Another from the ſuddain power of actu- 
ating Fo Vehicle. 15, What incommoaations ſhe ſuffers from haile, 
rain, Oc. 


I, Hoſe more particular Enquiries we interid to fall upon, may be 
reduced to theſe few Heads: viz, The place of the Soul's abode, 
Her Employment, and Her Moral condition after Death. That the 
place of her aboat is the Aire, is the conſtant opinion of the ancient Phi- 
loſophers and natural Theologers, who do unanimouſly make that Ele- 
ment the Receptacle of Souls departed : which therefore they called 
«Ins, thatis, ai#ns, becauſe men deceaſed are in a ſtare of i»wiſibility, 
as the place they are confined to is an Element utterly inviſible of its own 
nature, and is accloy'dalfo with caliginous miſts, and enveloped by viciſ- 
litudes with the dark ſhadow of the Earth, The truth of this Opinion of 
theirs is plainly demonſtrable from the 29 and 31 Axiomes, For Na- 
ture making no enormous jumps, - it muſt needs follow, that Separate 
Souls muſt rake their firſt ſtation in the Azre, becauſe that Yital Corn- 
ernity that fits an Aereal Yehicle does of order awaken immediate:y upon 
the quitting of the Zarthly Body, | 
2, Wherefore the Soul being thus vitally united with a Zedy or Yeh:- 
cle of Aire, it is impoſſible that ſhe ſhould drive out of thoſe Regions : 
becauſe her motions are only according to the capacity of her Yehicle; 


ſhe being not able to alter the conſiſtency thereof into any more ſubtile 


or purer temper then the Azre will admit of, keeping ſtill its own Spe- 
cies, Only ſhe may coxſþ;ſ[ate the Aire by direting the motion thereof 
towards her, and ſo ſqueezing out a conſiderable part of the firſt and 
ſecond Element may retain more Aire then ordinary : But ſhe cannot 
command the Air from her ſo entirely, as to actuate theſe two Elements 
alone, or any con(iderable part of them, becauſe the «Ethereal Congruity 
of life is as yet wholly aſleep ; nor is it in the power of the Soul to awake 
it asſhe pleaſes: and therefore it would be Pain and Death to her to 
attempt the removal of the A?real Matter quite from her, Beſides that ic 
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6. That this Phxnomenon «© ſailved by a more rational. 
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would require ſuch a force as would imply a contribution of motion to ir, 
a5 well as direction of it, to make it able to bear againſt other parts of 
the Aire that love not to be ſtreightned nor crouded : which thoughir 
may haply be done in ſome meaſure, yet that ſhe may by this force 
of direion recover a whole Yehicle of ether, ſeems exceſhively impro- 
bable, as is plain from the 31, Axiome, 

3. Wherefore it is neceſſary that the Soul departed this life ſhould be 
ſomewhere in the Are, though it be not at all neceffary thar they ſhould 
inhabit all of them the ſame Region thereof, For as ſome Souls are more 
purified then others when they leave the Body, ſo a more pure degree of 
Vital Conernity will awake in them : whence by that Divine Nemeſis that 
runs through all things, they will be naturally conveyed to ſuch places 
an:! be aſſociated to ſuch company as 15 moſt congruons to their Nature 
and will be as diſtin&tly forted by thar Eternal Juſtice thar God has ſo 
deeply ingrafted in the very eſſential contexture of the Univerſe, as hu- 
mane Laws diſpoſe of perſons with us, ſending ſome to Priſons, ſome to 
Peſt-houſes, and others to the Prytaneum, 

4. It will therefore, in all likelihood, fall to ſome of their ſhares to be 
fatally fettered to this lower Region of the Aire, as I doubt not but man 


. other Spirits are z thoush Cardan much pleaſes himſelf with a peculiar 


conceit of his own, as it the ſupreme Region of the Aire was the only habi- 
tation of all Demons or Spirits whatever, and that their deſcent to us is 
as rare as the diving of Men into the bottome of the Sea, and almoſt as 
difficult, this thick Arre we breath in being in a manner as unſutable to 
thei: tenuious contiſtencies as the Water isto us; in which we are fainto 
hold our breath, and conſequently to make a very ſhort ſtay in that 
Element. 

Beſides that he fancies the paſſage of the Middle Region tedious to 
them, by reaſon of its Coldneſs ; which therefore he ſaith is as it were a 
fence betwixt us and them, as the Sea is betwixt the Fiſhes and us; whom 
though we exceed much in Wit and Induſtiy, and have a great deſire to 
catch them and kill them, yet we get very few into 6ur hands in compari- 
ſon of thoſe that ſcape us: And ſo theſe Demons, though they bear us no 
good will, by bodily conflict they can hurt none of us (1t being ſo difficulr 
a thing to come at us ) and very few of us by their Art and Induſtry. 

For this tancytull Philoſopher will have them only attempt us as we 
do the Fiſhes, by Baits, and Nets, and Eel-ſpears, or ſuch like Engines 
which we caſt into the bottom of the Water : So, ſaith he, theſe Aereal 
Geniz, Keeping their ſtation above in the third Region of the Aire ( as 
wedo on the bank of the River, or ina Boar on the Sea, when we fiſh) 
by ſending down Dreams and Apparitions, may entangle ſome men (o, 
that by affrightments and diſturbances of mind at laſt, though at this di- 
ſtance, they may work their ruine and deſtruction. 

5. This Hypotheſis, I ſuppoſe, he has framed to give an account why 
the appearing of the Gert is ſo ſeldome, and why ſo little hurt is done by 
them as thereis. For an Anſwer would be ready, that this lower Aire is 
no Element for them to abidein: and that it is as fooliſhly argued by 
thoſe thar ſay there are no Spirits, becauſe they are fo ſeldome ſeen, 
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the Fiſhes, upon a conceſſion of Speech and Reaſon to their mute Tribe, 
ſhould generally conclude, that there are no ſuch Creatures as Men or 
Horſes, becauſe it happens ſo very ſeldome that they canſee them ; and 
ſhould contemn and Jaugh at thoſe Fiſhes that, having had the hap to 
meet with them, ſhould ſay they have ſeen ſuch Creatures, as it they 
were fanatick and lunatick, and not well in their wits, or elle too much in 
them, and that they contrived ſuch fictions tor ſome political deſign. 

6, Which Parable may hold good, though not upon the ſame grounds, 
only by ſubſtituting difference of condition for diſtance of place ;, and the 
ſimilitudewilt prove as ſound as before, For, for a Spirit to condenſate 
his Vehicle to.almoſt a Terreſtrial groflnefs and Viltbility, 1s as rare and 
uncouth as for Terreſtrial animals to dive to the bottom of the Sea, and 
it's likely every jot as difficult : and ſo the reaſon as obvious why ſo few 
are ſeen, and the confident denial of their exiſtence as raſh and fooliſh, 
by them that have not ſeen them themſelves. For it is as if the Fiſhes 
ſhould conteſt amongſt themſelves about the exiſtence of Men, and their 
diving into the Water, and whether there were any places haunted in 
the Sea as thoſe would be the moſt famous where they fiſh for Pearls, 
or that cauſe the moſt frequent Shipwrecks, or are moſt pleaſant to 
(wimin. And ſome notable occaſion, miſchance, or weighty deſign, 
ſuch as occurre more rarely, muſt be reaſonably conceived the only in- 
vitements to the Gen7z to expoſe themſelves to our view. 

7. Thar there is ſo little hurt done by them, need not be reſolved into 
the diſtance of their habitation, but into the Law of the Un;verſe, whoſe 
force penetrates through all Orders of Ges. Beſides, it is to0 trivial 
and idiotick a conceit, and far below the pitch of a Philoſopher, to think 
that all Acreal Spirits are Haters of Mankind, ſo as to take delight merely 
in deliroying them, For Men do not hate Fiſhes becauſe they live in ano- 
ther Element different from theirs, bat catch them merely in love to 
themſelves, for gain and food ; which the Atery Gen7iz cannor aim at 1n 
deſtroying of us, But to doe miſchief merely for miſchiet's ſake, is ſo ex- 
ceſſive an Enormity, that ſome doubt whether it be competible to any 
IntelleFual Being, And therefore Cardan ought to have proved thar firſt: 
as alſo, it there be any ſo extremely degenerate, that there be many of 
them, or rather ſo many that they cannot be awed by the number of thoſe 
that are leſs depraved. For we may obſerve that men amongſt our ſelves 
that are ſufficiently wicked, yet they abhor very much trom thoſe things 
that are groſsly and cauſlefly deſtructive to either Man or Beaſt ; and 
themſelves would help to deſtroy, pumſh, or ar leaſt hinder the attempt- 
ers of tuch wild and exorbitant outrages that have no pretence of Reaſon, 
but are a mereexerciſe of Cruelty and Vexation to other Creatures, 

He allo ought to have demonſtrated, that all Mankind are not the 
Pecul;um of {ome Spirits or other, and that there are not inviſible Go- 
vernours of Nations, Cities, Families, and ſomerime of particular Men 
and that at leaſt a Polit;cal Goodneſs, ſuch as ſerves for the ſafery of Per- 
ſons and what belongs to them, is not exceedingly more prevalent even 
in theſe Kingdomes of the Aire, then groſs Injuſtice, For all this may be 
on this ſide of the Divine Life: fo that there is no feare of making theſe 
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Acreal Inhabitants over- perfect by this Suppoſition, In a word, he ſhould 
have proved that Political order, in the full exerciſe thereof, did nor 
reach trom Heaven to Earth, and pierce into the Swbterranrous Regions 
alſo, if there be any 1ntelefual Creatures there. For this will ſuffice to 
givea reaſon that ſo little hurt is done, though all places be full of Aereal 
Spirtts, . 

8. Adde unto all this, that though they may not be permitted to doe 
any groſs evil themſelves, and to kill men at pleature without their con- 
fents, yer they may abet them in ſuch wayes, or invite them to ſuch cour- 
fes, as will prove deſtructive to them : bur, it may be, with no greater 
plot then we have when we ſet Doggs together by the eares, fight Cocks, 
bait Beares and Bulls, run Horſes, and the like; where often, by our 
occaſion, as being excited and animated by us, they purſue their own 1n- 
Clinations to the loſs of their lives, 

But though we do not care to killa Dog or a Cock in this way ;.yet 
there are none ſo barbarous as toknock theſeCreatures on the head merely 
becauſe they will doe ſo. So theſe worſer kind of Genzz, according as 
their tempers are, may haply follow ſome men prone to {uch or ſuch vices, 
in which they may drive them in way of conteſt, or to pleaſe their own 
fancies, to the utmoſt they can doe in it z and, taking their parts, ſport 
themſelves in making one man overcome another in cuelling, in drink- 
ing, in craft and undermining, in wenching, in getting riches, in clambe- 
ring to honours ; and fo of the relt, Where it may be their paſtime ro 
try the Victory of that Perſon they have taken to; and if he periſh by 
the hurry of their temptations and animations, it is a thing they intended 
no more, it may be, then he that ſers his Cock into the pit deſires his 
neck ſhould be broke : but it it happen fo, the ſorrow 1s much alike in 
both caſes, 

W herefore theſe Spirits may doe miſchief enough in the world,in abet- 
ting men that act ir, though haply they neither take pleaſure in doing of 
it upon any other termes, nor if they did, are able to doe it, there being {o 
many watchful eyes over them, For theſe Atreal Legions are as capable 
of Political Honeſly, and may as deeply reſent it, as the nations of the 
Earth do, and it may be more deeply, 

9, But if theſe Creatures were removed (o far off as Cardan would 
have them, I co not ſee how they could have any communion ar all with 
us, todoe us either good or hurt, For that they are able to ſend Appa- 
71t10ns or Dreams at this diſtance, is it ſelf but a Dream, occaſioned from 
that firſt Errour in the Ariſtotelean Philoſophy, that makes God and the 
Intelligences a from the heavenly ſphears, and ſo to produce all theſs 
Eftedts of Nature below ; ſuch as can never bedone but by a preſent N#- 
men and Spirit of 1.ife that pervades all things, 

10, This conceit therefore of his ſhall be no hindrance to our conclu- 
ding, That this lower Region of the Aire 18 alſo repleniſht with Demons, 
Which if it be, itis not unlikely but that the 7mpurer Souls wander there 
alſo yz though I have takenall this pains to bring ſtill greater trouble 
upon my ſelt. For it is obyious to objec that which Lacretias has ſtarted 


= 


of old, that this Region being ſo obnoxious to Windes and Tempeſts, the 
Souls 
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Souls will not be able to keep their Yehicles of Aire about them, bur 
that they will be blown in pieces by the ronghnels of theſe ſtorms, Bur 
we may be eaſily delivered of this ſolicitude, if we conſider the nature 
of the Windes, the nature of theſe Yehicles, and the Statick power of the 
Soul. For to ſay they will make as good ſhift as the Genii here, is not 
fully atisfatory, becauſe a man would alſo willingly underſtand how the 
Genii themſclves are not liable to this inconvenience, My Anſwer there- 
fore ſhall reach both, _. = 

11, Thar yindes are nothing elſe but Watery particles -at their greateſt 
agitation, Carteſizes has very handſomely demonſtrated in his Meteors : 
W hich particles do not ſo much drive the Aire before them, as paſs 
through it, asa flight of arrows and ſhowers of haile or rain, One part 
of the Aire therefore is not driven from another ; bur it is as if one ſhould 
conceive {0 many little pieces of haire twirling on their middle point as 
at quarter-ſtaffe, and ſo paſſing through the Aire ; which morion would 
paſs free, without carrying the Aire along with it, This therefore being 


the nature of Y/:inde, the Aire is not torn apieces thereby, though we - 


findethe zmpets of it moving againſt ws, becauſe it cannot penetrate our 
Bodies with that facility that it does the Azre, 

12, But the Yehicles of the Genii and Souls deceaſed are much-what 
of the very nature of the Are; whence it is plainly impoſſible that the 
Winde ſhould have any other force on them then what it has on che reſt 
of that Element; and therefore the leaſt thing imaginable will hold all 
the parts together, Which is true alſo if the inde did carry along the 
Aire with it : for then the Vehicles of the Gezii would move along with 
the ſtream, ſuffering little or no violence at all, unleſs they would force 
| themſelves againſt it. Which they are not neceſſitated to doe, as indeed 
not ſo much as to come into it, or not at leaſt to continue in ir, but may 
take ſhelter, as other living Creatures doe, in houſes, behind walls, in 
woods, dales, caverns, rocks and other obvious places ; and that ma- 
turely enough, the change of Aire and 10 6-6 of ſtorms being more 
perceptible to them then ro any terreſtrial animal, 


13. And yet they need not be ſo cautious to keep out of danger, they 


having a power to grapple with the greateſt of ir, which is their Statick 
faculty ; which ariſes from the power of dired:ng the motion of the par- 
ticles of their Vehicle. For they having this power of direding the mo- 
tion of theſe particles which way they pleaſe, by Axiome 31, it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that they can determinate their courſe inwards, or toward the 
_ Centre ; by which direction they will be all kept cloſe together, firm and 
tight: which ability I call the Statick power of the Soul, Which ifit 
can direct the whole agitation of the particles of the Vehicle, as well 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Element as thoſe of the Aire, and that partly 
towards the Centre, and partly in a countertendency againſt the ſtorme, 
this force and firmneſs will be far above the ſtrongeſt Windes that ſhe can 
poſſibly meet with, 

14. Wherefore the Soul's Vehicle is in no danger from the boiſterouſ- 
nels of the /inds, and if it were, yet there is no fear of ceſſation of Life, 
For as the wind blows off one part of Aire, it brings on another which 
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Dijjert, 27, 


may be immediately actuated by the preſence of the Soul ; though there 
be no need to take refuge in ſo large an Hypotheſ1s, And it is more pro- 
bable that ſhe is more peculiarly united to one part of the Aire then ano- 


ther, and that ſhe diſmiſſes her Vehicle but by degrees, as our Splrits 


zaſurely paſs away by inſenfible Perſpiration, 

15. We ſee how little the Soul's Vehicle can be incommodated by 
ſtorms of Winde. And yet Rain, Hail, Snow and Thnnder will incom- 
modate her ſtill leſs, For they paſs as they do through other parts of the 
Aire, which cl6ſe again immediately, and leave neither wound nor {carre 
behinde them, Wherefore all theſe Meteors in their Mediocrity may be 
4 pleaſure to her and refreſhment , and in their exceſs no long pain, nor 
in their higheſt rag®any deſtruction of life at all, From whence we may 
ſately conclude, that not onfy the 1/pper Region, but this Lower alſo, miy 
be inhabited both by the deceaſed Sonls of Menand by Demons, 
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I. That the Soul once having quitted this E arthly Body becomes a Demon, 
2, Of the External Senſes of the Soul ſeparate, their number and limits 
inthe Vehicle. 3, of Sightz7n 4 Yehicle organized and unorganized. 
4. How Demons and leparate Souls hear and ſee at a vaſt Diftance : 
and whence it s that though they may ſo tafily hear or ſee us, we may 
neither (ee nor hear them, 5. 'That they have Hearing as well as 
Sight, 6, of the Touch, Smell, Taſt; aud Nouriſhment of Demons, 
7. The external employment that the Genii and Souls deceaſed may have 
out of the Body, 8, That the adtions of Separate Souls, in reference 
to 145, are moſt-what conformable to their life here on Earth, 9, What 
their Entertainments are in reference to themſelves, 10. The diſtinfion 


of Orders of Daxmons from the places they moſt frequent, 


I, HE next thing we are to enquire into is the Employment of the 
Soul after Death ; how ſhe can entertain her (elf, and paſs away 
the time, and that either in Solitude, in Company, or as ſhe is a 
Political member of ſome Kingdome or Empire, Concerning all which in 
the general we may conclude, that it is with her as with the reſt of the 
Aereal Geniz, n Þ Juyn SmOvoupern To cwpa Sayroviar by, for the 


 Sont having once put off this Terreſtrial Body becomes a Genius her.ſelf ; 


as Maximus Tyrius, Xenocrates, Philo and others expreſly affirm. But 
weſhall conſider theſe things more particularly, 

2, Astor thoſe Employments wherewich ſhe may entertain her ſelf in 
ſolitude, they are either 0bjcits of the External Senſes, or of the Inward 
Minde, Concerning the former whereof it is more eaſte ro move Que- 
[tions then ſatishe them ; as Whether ſhe have the ſame number of Sen: 
le; ſhe had in this life. That ſhe is endued with Hearing, Sight and Touch, 
[ think there can be no ſcruple, becauſe theſe will fall to her ſhare neceſ- 
farily, whether her Yehicle be organized or. not ; and that of Seeang and 


Touch 
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Touch is the moſt uncontrovertible of all, For the ſenſe of viftible Objects 
being diſcovered to us by tranſmiſſion of Motion through thoſe Spherical 
particles that are continued along from the Object through the Aireto 
our very Organ of Sight (which ſees merely by reaſon of theſe particles 
being vitally united with the Soul ) the ſame particles pervading all the 
Soul's Vehicle, it is impoſſible bur that ſhe ſhould ſee, Bur the Queſtion 
is, whether ſhe ſees in every part thereof, To which I muſt an{iver, No : 
partly from what I have * already declared concerning the Heterogeneity » chap, », 
of her Plaſtick part ; and partly from a groſs inconvenience that would . 3, . 
follow this Suppoſtcion. For it we ſhould grant chat the Soul ſai in every 
part of her Vehicle, every Object that is near would not only ſeem dou- 
ble, but centuple, or millecuple ; which would be a very ugly enormity 
and defacement of S$izht. Wherefore we have, with very good reaſon, 
reſtrained the Yi/zve faculty of the Soul in this ſtate of Separation, as 
well as it was In the Terreſtrial Body, 
3, But this hinders nothing but that the Soul, when ſhe lies in one 
Homogzeneal orb of Aire, devoid of organization, may ſee round about 
her, behinde, before, above, beneath, and every way, Burt if ſhe orga- 
nize her Vehicle, Szeht may haply be reſtrain'd, as in us who cannot fee 
behinde us. Which Conſideration we toucht upon * before. * Chap. 21. 
4. It is plain therefore thar theſe Atreal Spirits, though we cannot ſee {8 5. 
- them, cannot miſs of ſeezxgus ; and that, it may be, from a mighty di- 
ſtance, it they can transform their Vehicle, or the Organ of Sight, inco 
ſome ſuch advantageous Figure as is wrought in Dioptrick Glaſſes, 
W hich power will infinitely exceed the contracting and dilating of the 
pupil of our Eye, which yet is a weaker and more defectuous attempt 
towards ſo high a Priviledge as we ſpeak of : which notwithſtanding 
may ſeem very poſſible in Spirits, from 31 and 34 Axiomes. The 
ſame alſo may be ſaid of their Hearing. For the ſame principle may ena- 
ble them to ſhape themſelves Organs tor the receiving of Souzds, of 
oreater art and excellency then the moſt accurate Acou/fick we read of, 
Or Can excogitate, 
W heretore it 1s a very childiſh miſtake to think, that becauſe we nei- 
her ſee the ſhape nor hear the diſcourſe of Sp:rirs, that they neither hear 
nor ſee 5s. For ſoft Bodies are impreſſible by hard ones, bur nor on the 
contrary; as melted Wax will receive the Signature of the Seal, but the 
Seal is not at all imprefled upon by the Wax, And ſo a ſolid Body will 
ſtop the courſe of the Aire, bur the Aire will not ſtop the courſe of a iolid 
Body ; and every incqn{1derable terreſtrial conſiſtency will refle&t L'ghr, 
but'Light ſcarce moves any terreſtrial Body out of its place, but is reboun- 
ded back by it, That therefore that is moſt tenuious and thin, is moſt 
paſſive, and therefore if it be once.the Vehicle of Senſe, is moſt ſenſible, 
Whence it will follow , that the reflexion of Light from Objects 
being able to move our Organs, that are not ſo fine, they will more neceſ- 
farily move thoſe of the Gen, and at a greater diſtance, But their Bodies 
being of diaphanous Aire, it is impoſlible for us to ſee them, unleſs they 
will give themſclves the trouble of reducing them to a more terreſtrial 
conſiſtency, whereby they may reflect light, Nor can we eafily hear their 
Vv 4 ordinary 
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| ordinary ſpeech, partly becauſe a very gentle motion of the Aire will a& 


upon their Vehicles, and partly becauſe they may haply uſe the finer 
and purer part of that Element 1n this exerciſe, which is not fo fit to 
move our Senſe. And therefore unleſs they will be heard dats opera (of 
which the Devil of Maſcos is a notorious * example) naturally that im- 
preſs of the Air in their uſual diſcourſe can never ſtrike our Organ, 

5, And that we may not ſeem to ſay all this for nought ; that they 
will have Hearing as well as Seeing, appears from what I have intimared 
* above, that this Faculty is ranged near the Common Serſorixm in the 
Vehicle, as well as that of Sight; and therefore the-Yehicle being all 
Air, ſuch percuſſions of it as cauſe the ſenſe of Sound in us will neceſ- 
farily doe the like in them ; bur more accurately, haply, if they organize 
their Vehicle for the purpoſe, which will anſwer to the arrecion of the 
Ears of Animals, for the better taking in the Sound, 

6. That they have the ſenſe of Touch is inevitably true, elſe how 
could they feel reſiſtance, which is neceſſary in the bearing of one Body 
againſt 2nother, becauſe they are impenetrable * And to ſpeak freely my 
mind, 1t will bea very hard thing to diſprove that they have not ſome- 
thing analogical tc Smel and Taff, which are very near a-kin to Touch 
properly ſo called. For Fumes and Odours paſſing ſo eaſily through the 
Air, will very naturally infinnate into their Vehicles alſo: which Fames, 
if they be grofler and humectant, may raiſe that diverſification of Toxch 
which we Mortals call Taſting ; if more ſubtile and dry, that which we 
call Selling, Which it we ſhould admit, we are within modeſt bounds 
as yet in compariſon of others ; as * Cardan, who athirms downright that 
the Acreal Gen: are nouriſhed, and that ſome of them ger into the Bo- 
dies of Animals to batten themſelves there in their Bloud and Spirits. 
W hich 1s alſo averred by Marcxs the Meſopotamian Eremite in * Pſellus, 
who tells us that the purer ſort of the Gexz are nouriſhed by drawing in 
the Air, as our Spirits are in the Nerves and Arteries; and that other 
Gen, of a courſer kinde, ſuck in moiſture, not with the Mouth as we 
do, but as a Sponge does water. And * Moſes «Afgyptizes writes concer- 
ning the Zab77, that they eat of the blood of their Sacrifice, becauſe they 
thought it was the food of the Demoxs they worſhipped, and that by eat- 
ing thereof they were in a better capacity to communicate with them. 
W hich things it they could be believed, that would be no ſuch hard 
Probleme concerning the Familiars of Witches, why they ſuck them. 
But ſuch curioſities, being not much to our purpoſe, I willingly omit. 

7. The concluſion of what has been ſaid is this, That ir is certain that 
the Geni7, and conſequently the Souls of men departed, who ipſo fatto 
are of the ſame rank with them, have the ſenſe of Seeing, Hearing and 
Towching, and not improbably of Smelling and Taſtine, Which Faculties 
being granted, they need not be much at aloſs how ro ſpend their time, 
though it were but upon external Obje&s; all the furniture of Heaven 
and Earth being fairly expoſed to their view. They ſee the ſame Sun 
and Moon that we do, behold the perſons and converſe of all men, and, 


if no ſpecial Law inhibit them, may paſs from Town to Town, and from 
City to City, as Hefied alſo intimates, 
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"Higa 500% pero: mio! PelTway &7 icy, 
There is nothing that we enjoy but they may have their fees ont of it; 
fair Fields, large and invious Woods, pleaſant Gardens, high and health- 
ful Mountains, where the pureſt guſts of Air are to be met with, Cryſtal 
Rivers, moſly Springs, ſolemnity of Entertainments, Theatrick Pomps 
an1 Shews, publick and private Diſcourſes, the exercites of Religion, 
whether in Temples, Families, or hidden Cells, 

They may be alſo (and haply not uninterefled) Spectators of the glo- 
rious and miſchievous hazards of War, whether Sea-fights or Land- 
fights; beſides thoſe ſoft and filent, though ſomerimes no leis dange- 
rous, Combats in the Camps of Cupid; and a thouſand more particula- 
rities that it would be too long to reckon up, where they haply are not 
mere Spectators but Abettors, as Plutarch writes: Like old men that are 
paſt Wreſtling, Pitching the Barre, or playing at Cudgels themſelves, 
yet will affiſt and abet the young men of the Pariſh at thoſe Exerciſes. $0 
che Souls of men departed, though they have put off with the Body the 
capacity of the ordinary funions of humane Lite, yet they may afliſt and 
aber them, as purſuing ſome deſign in them z and that either for evil 
o good, according as they were affected themſelves when they were in 
the Body, 

8, In brief, whatever is the C#/towe and Deſrre of the Soul in this life, 
that ſticks and adheres to her 1n thac which is to come ; and the will be 
ſure, ſo farre as ſheis capable, either to a& it, or to be at leaft a Spectator 
and Abettor of ſuch kinde of actions, OC 

mmm Pu gratia currium 
Armorumque fait vivs, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos, 
Which rightly underſtood is no poetical fiction, but a profeſſed Truth 
in Platos Philoſophy. And Maximus Tyrius ſpeaks expreily even of the 
better ſort of Souls, who having left the body, and ſo becoming af aun 


pow *. route Seiports arr avipumur, i.e, being madt iplo tacto Genii' 


zn ſtead of men, that, beſide the peculiar happineſs they reap thereby to 
themſelves, they are appointed by God, and have a miſſion from him, ro 
be Overſeers of humane affairs: but that every Genizs does not perform 
every office, but as their natural Inclinations and Cuſtomes were in this 
life, they exerciſe the like in ſome manner in the other. And therefore he 
will have eſculapius to practiſe Phyſick ſtill, and Hercules to exerciſe 
his ſtrength, Amphilochxs to propheſy, Caſtor and Pollux to navigate, 
Minos to hear cauſes, and Achilles ro war, Which opinion is as likely to 
hold true in Bad Souls as in Good; and then it will follow, that the 
Souls of the wicked make it their buſineſs to aſhiſt and aber the exer- 
cife of ſuch Vices as themſelves were moſt addicted to in this life, and 
to animate and tempt men to them. From whence it would follow, that 
they being thus by their ſeparate ſtate Demons, as has been ſaid al- 
ready, if they be alſo tempters to evil, they will very little differ from 

mere Dewv1ls. | 
9, Burt beltdes this employment in reference to ns, they may entertain 
themſelves with Iztef{eFual Contemplations, whether Natural, Mathe- 
matical, 


Diſſert, 27. ae 
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martica], or Metaphyſical. For afſuredly Knowleage is not ſo eaſy and 
cheap in this ſtate of Separation, but that they nay advance and improve 
themſelves by exerciſe and Meditations, And they being in a capacity to 
forget by reaſon of deſuerude, it will be a nevy pleaſure to them to recall to 
minde their almoſt obliterate ſpeculations, And for thoſe thar take more 
pleaſure in outward Senſe then in the operations of their 1/nderſtandire ; 
there being ſo much change in Nature, and fo various qualifications of 
the Aire and theſe inferiour Elements, which muſt needs a&t upon their 
Atreal Bodies to more or leſs gratification or diſlike, this alfo will excuſe 
them from being idle, and put them upon queſt after ſuch refreſhments 
and delights as nature will afford the multifarious preſages and defires of, 
their flitting Vehicles, q 

10, Not but that they keep conſtant to ſome general inclination, 
which has divided theſe Acreal wanderers into ſo many Orders or Tribes; 
the ancient Philoſophers and Poets ( which are Philoſophers of the anci- 
enteſt ſtanding of all ) having aſſigned places proper to each Order : the 
Sea, Rivers and Springs to one, Mountains and Groves to others, and 
ſo of the reſt, Whence they impoſed alſo thoſe names of the Wereides, 
Naiades, Oreades, Dryades, and the like: to which you may a:ide the 
Di1 tutelares of Cities and Countries, and thoſe that love the warmth 
of Families and homely converſe of Men, ſuch as they ſtyled Lares fami- 
liares, All which, and hundreds more, which there is no need to recite, 
though they be engaged ever in one natural propenſton, yet there being 
ſo great variety of occalions to gratify it more or leſs, their thoughts 
may be imployed in purchaſing and improving thoſe delights that are 
moſt agreeable to their own nature, Which particularicies to run over 
would be as infinite as uſeleſs, 


Theſe ſhort intimations are (uſhcient to make us underſtand that the 


Genitand Separate Souls need want no Employment, no not in Solitude : 


for ſuch muſt their ſtay alſo amongſt us be eſteemed, when they do not 
ſenſibly and perſonally converſe with us, 


CHAP Y; 


1, That the Separate Soul ſpends not all her time in Solitude, 2. That h:r 
Converſe with us ſeems more intelligible then that with the * <nii, 
3. How the Genii may be viſible one to another, though they be 51 us in- 

viſible. 4. Of their approaches, and of the limits of their (w:f:neſs of 
motion: 5. And how they far exceed us 11 celerity, 6, of the fiaure 
or ſhape of their Vehicles, and of their jrivacy, when thry would be 1n- 
viſible, 7, That they cannot well converſe in a mere ſimple Orbicular 
forme, 8, That they converſe in Humane ſhape, at leaſt the better ſort 
of them, 9. Whether the ſhape they be in proceed merely from the Inive- 
rium of their Will and Fancy, or i regulated by a natural Chara&#er 0 

the Plaſtick part of the Soul, 10, That the perſonal ſhape of a Soul 
or Genius i partly from the Will, and'partly from the Plaſtick power. 


11, That 
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Ii, That conſidering how the Soul organizes the Foetus in the Womb, 
and moves our limbs at pleaſure, it were a wonaer if Spirits ſhould not 
have ſuch command over their Vehicles as is believed. 12, A for- 
ther Arenment from an exceſſive virtue ſome have given to Imagi- 
nation. gies 


I, UT the Separate ſtate of the Soul does not condemn her to this 
Solitude, but being admitted into the Order of the Gerrz, ſhe is 


poſſeſſed of their Priviledges, which is to converſe perſonally 
with this Aereal people, and alſo upon occaſion with the Inhabitants of 
the Earth ; though thelarter with tar more difficulty, 

2. As for her converſe with the Acreal Genzr and other Souls Separate, 
it muſt be 1n all reaſon concluded to be exceeding much more frequent 
then that with Men, and yet this latter is in ſome ſort more intelligible 
becauſe it is certain ſhe can ſee us, light being refleted from our Opake 
Bodies unto her Senſe, and by conſpiſlating her Vehicle ſhe may make 
her ſelf viſible rous, But the Vehicles of the Genii and of Souls being 
in their natural confiſtence purely AFreal, and Air being a tranſparent 
Body, it will tranſmit thelight wholly ; and fo no reflexion being made 
from theſe Azery Bodies, they can have no perception of one anothers 
preſence, and therefore no ſociety nor communion one with another. 

3. This ſeems a ſhrewd Dithculty at the firſt view. But it 1s eafily 
taken off, if we conſider that Aire will admit of many degrees of Rare- 
fadt#ion and Condenſation, and yer ſtill appear unto us alike inviſible, ag 
one may obſerve in the Weather-zlaſs, But it were more proper to pro- 
pole in this caſe the Experiment of the Wind-gun, wherein the Are is 
compreſſed to a great number of degrees of Condenſation beyond its na- 
tural ſtate; within the compaſs of many whereot there is no doubr, if 
not in the utmoſt, that the Azre does remain inviſible tous. But there is 
no {cruple to be made but that in the progreſs of theſe degrees of Conden- 
ſation the Aire, if it were in a Glaſs-barrel, might become viſible to the 
Genii, by reaſon of the tenderneſs and delicacy of their Senſes, betore it 
would be (o to us. 

Whence it follows, that the Vehicles of the Genizi may have a confi- 
ſtency different from the Azre, and perceptible to them, that is to ſay, 
to one anothers ſight, though it be as unperceptible to us as the reſt of 
the Aireis, As, it may be, a man that has but bad eyes would not be 
able to diſtinguiſh Ice immerſed in the Water from the Water it ſelf by 
tis fight, though he might by his Touch. Or it their Vehicles could be 
ſuppoſed purer and finer then the reſt of the Azre, their preſence mighr 
be perceptible by that means too, For this vaporous Aire having with- 
out queſtion a confuſed reflex1on of light 1n it, every way in ſome pro- 
portion like that in a Miſt, or when the Sun ſhines wateriſhly and prog- 


noſticks rainy theſe repercuſſions of light being far more ſenſible to the 


Gen: then to us, the leſſening of them would be more ſenfſtble, and there- 
tore the Ciminution of reflexion from their Vehicles would be ſufficient 
tO diſcoyer their preſence one to another : and for the illuſtrating of this 
Hypotheſis, the experiment of the Weather-glaſs is more proper. 
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But the other ſuppoſition I look upon as the more likely to be true 
- and that as the aquatil Animals that live in the Sea have a conſiſten 
eroſſer then the Element they move in, ſoit is with theſe that live in the 
Aire, though there be nothing near ſo great a difference here as in that 
other Element, 

' 4. Ir is plain therefore, that the Perſons of the Geziz and Separate 
Souls are viſible one to another : But yet not at any diſtance, and there- 
fore there is neceflity of approaching to one another for mutual con- 
verſe: which enforces us to ſay ſomething of their 7 ocal Motion. Which 
is neither by Fins nor Wings, as in Fiſhes or Birds, who are fain to 
ſuſtain themſelves by theſe inſtruments from finKing to the bottome of 
_ either Element : butit is merely by the direction of the agitation of the 

particles of their Vehicle toward the place they aime at z and in ſuch a 
{wiftne(s or leaſurelineſs as beſt pleaſes themſelves, and is competible 
to their natures, For they can goe no ſwifter then the whole ſumme of 
agitation of the particles of their Vehicle will carry ſo much Matter, 
nor indeed ſo ſwitt; for it implies that their Vehicles would be turned 
into an abſolutely-hard Body, ſuch as Braſs or Iron, or whatever we 
find harder ; ſo that neceſſarily they would fall down to the Earth as 
dead as a Stone, Thole therefore are but phantaſtick conceits that give 
ſuch agility to Spirits, as if they could be here and there andevery where 
at once,skip from one Pole of the World to another, and be on the Earth 
again in a moment : whenas in truth they can paſs with no greater ſwift- 
neſs then the direction of ſuch a part of the agitation of the particles of 
their Vehicles will permit, as may be ſpared from what is employed in 
keeping them within a tolerable compaſs of a due Aereal fluidity, 

5. And this alone will ſuffice ro make them exceed us in activity and 
ſwittnels by many degrees, For their whole Vehicle is haply ar leaſt 
as thin and moveable as our Animal Spirits, which are very few in com- 
pariſon of this luggage of an earthly Body that they are to drive along 
with them, But the ſþ:rit#al Bodies of the Geniz have nothing to drive 
along with them but themſeives ; and therefore are more free and light, 
compared to us, then a mett]'d Steed that has caſt his Rider, compared 
with a Pack-horſe loaden with a ſack of Salt. 

6. The nexc thing to beconfidered, touching the mutual converſation 
of theſe Acreal Geniz, is the ſhape they appear in one to another, of what 
Figure it 1s, and whether the Figure be Natural, or Arbitrarious, or 
Mixt, For that they muſt appear in ſome Figure or other is plain, in thar 
their Vehicles are not of an infinite extenſion, It is the more general 
Opinion, that theres no particular Figure that belongs unto them natu- _ 
rally, unleſs it be that which of all Figures is moſt {1mple, and moſt 
ealy to conform to, even by external helps, which is the equal compreſ- 
lion of the Aire on every {ide of the Vehicle, by which means drops of 
Dew and Rain and pellets of Hail come ſo ordinarily into that ſhape. 
W hich alſo will more handſomely accord with the nature of the Soul, 
ſuppoling ſhe conſiſt of Central and Radial eſſence, as] have above de- 
{cribed, and the Common Serſorium be placed in the midſt, 1n this Fi- 
\ Sure may the Soul refide in the Aire, and haply melt her ſelf, I mean her 


Vehicle. 
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Vehicle, into near ſo equal a liquidity with that part of that Element 
adjacent to her, that it may be in ſome meaſure like our retiring into 
ſecrecy from the ſight of men, when we deſire to be private by our 
ſelves. 

7, But ſhe may, if ſhe will, and likely with far more eaſe, Change this 
conſiſtency of her Atreal Body into ſuch a degree of thicknels, that there 
may be a dubious diſcovery of her, as in the glimpſe ofa Fiſh under the 
water, and may ſtill make her (elf more viſible to her fellow-Gerzz, 
though keeping yet this ſimple 0rbicular form, But what converſe there 
can be betwixt two ſuch heaps of living Aire, I know not, They may 
indeed communicate their Afedons one to another in ſuch a way as 1s 
diſcovered inthe Eye, wherein the motzons of the Spirits do plainly in- 
dicate the Paſſ;ons of the Mind - ſo that it may ſeem poſſible , in this 
{imple Figure, to make known their joy or grief, peaceableneſs or wrath, 
love or diſlike , by the modification of the motion of the Spirits of their 
Vehicle, But how there can well be entertained any Inre/ledFnal or Ratio 
nat Conference, without any further organization of their Azery Bodies, 
I profeſs my ſelf at a loſs to underſtand, 

8, Wherefore the Genii and Separate Souls, whatever their ſhape be 
in private, appear in a more operoſe and articulate form when they are to 
converſe with one another, For they can change their Freure ina manner 
as they pleaſe, by Axiome 34, Which power, Iconceive, will be made 
uſe of not onely for ſervice, but ornament and pulchritude. And the moit 
unexceptionable Beauty, queſtionleſs, 1s that of May 1n the beſt patterns 
( chuſe what Sex you will ) and far above the reſt of Creatures; which is 

- not our judgement onely, but His that made us, For certainly he would 
give tothe Principal of terreſtrial Animals the nobleſt form and ſhape; 
which though it be much obſcured by our unfortunate Fall, yet queſtion- 
leſs the defacement is not ſo great, but that we may have a near gueſs 
what ithas been heretofore. It is moſt rational therefore ro conclude, 
that the Acreal Genii converſe with one another in Hnmaye ſhape, at leaſt 
the better ſort of them, 

9, But the difficulty now is, whether that Humane ſhape that the Soul 
transforms her Vehicle into be {imply the Effe&t of the Imperinm of her 
Will over the Matter ſhe actuates, or that her Will may be in ſome mea- 
(ure limited or circumſcribed in its effte& by a concomitant exertion of 
the Plaſtick power ; ſo that what proceeds from the Will may be onely 
more general, that is , That the Soul's Will may onely command the 
Vehicle into an Animal form ; but that it 1s the form or ſhape of a May, 
may ariſe in a more natural way from the concomitant exertion of the 
Plaſtick virtue : I ſay, ina moreealſy and natural way ; For vehemency 
of defire to alter the Figure into another repreſentation may make the 
appearance reſemble ſome other creature : But no forced thing can laſt 
long, 

The more eaſy an1 natural ſhape therefore thar, at leaſt, the better 
Gen appear 1n,1s Humane : which if it be granted, it may be as likely þ 
thar ſuch a determinate Humane ſhape may be more eaſy and natural then ' 
another, and that the Soul, when ſhe w/s to appear in perſonal Figure, 
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will transform her Vehicle into one conſtant likeneſs, unleſs ſhe diſguiſe 
her ſelf on ſer purpoſe, That is, the Plaſtick power of every Soul, 
whether of Men, or of the other Gexzz, does naturally diſplay it (elf into & 
different modification of the Humane ſhape, which 1s the proper Signa- 
ture of every particular or individual perion : which though it may be a 
little changed in Generation by virtue of the Imayination of che Parents, 
or quality of their ſeed, yer the Soul ſet free from that Body ſhe got here, 
may exquiſitely recover her ancient torm again. 

10, Not that the Plaſtick virtue, awakened by the Imperium of her 
Will, ſhall renew all the lineaments it did in this Zarthly Body i for abun- 
dance of them are uſeleſs and to no purpoſe, which theretore, Provi- 
dence fo ordaining, will be filent in this Azery figuration, and onely ſuch 
operate as are fit tor this ſeparate ſtate ; and ſuch are thoſe as are requi- 
ſite to perte& the viſible feature ofa Perſon , giving him all parts of ei- 
ther ornament or uſe for the pleaſure of Rational converſe) nor that this 
E fformative power does determine the whole appearance alone ( for 
theſe Aereal Spirits appear variouſly clad , ſome like beautiful Vingins, 
others like valiant Warriours with their Helmets and Plumes of fea- 
thers, as Philoſtratus would make us believe Achilles did ro Apollonize : ) 
But thereis a mzixt 4tion and effect, reſulting partly from the treene(s 
of the Will and Imagination, and partly from the natural propenſion of 
the Plaſtick virtue, to caſt the Vehicle into ſuch a perſonal ſhape. 

11, Which Prerogative of the Soul, ig having this power chus to 
ſhape her Vehicle at will, though it may ſeem very ſtrange, becauſe we 
do not ſee it done betore 9ur eyes, nor often think of ſuch things ; yet it 
is not much more wonderful then that ſhe organizes the Fe!ws in the 
womb, or that we can move the parts of our Bo.'y mere'y by our W:{ and 
Imagination, And that the Atreal Spirits cin doe theſe chings, that they 
can thus ſhape their Vehicles, and transform themlelves into iever:! Ap- 
PEnenens I need bring no new inſtances thereof, Thoſe Narrations I 

ave recited in my Third Book againſt Atheiſm do ſufficieutly evince this 
Truth, And verily, conſidering the great power ackno:vledged in Imazt- 
nation by all Philoſophers, nothing would ſeem more ſtrange, then chat 
theſe Azery Spirits ſhould not have this command over their own Vehi- 
cles, to transform them as they pleaſe. 

12, For there are (ome, and they of no (ſmall note, thar attribute (o 
wonderful eftects to that Faculty armed with Confidence and Belief ( to 
which Paſhon Fear may in ſome manner be referred, as being a {trong 
beliet of an imminent evil, and that it will ſurely take effec, as alſo vehe- 
ment Deſ;re, as being accompanied with no ſmall meaſure of perſwaſion 
that we may obtain the thing deſired, elſe Deſire woul-! not be ſo very 
active ) I ſay, they attribute ſo wonderful torce to Imagination, thar they 
aftirm that ir will got onely alter a mans own Body , but a& upon 
anothers, and that at a diſtance; that it will inflict diſeaſes on the ſound, 
and heal the ſick; that it will cauſe Hail, Snows and Winds : that it 
will ſtrike down an Horſe or Camel, and caſt their Riders into a ditch ; 
that it will doe all the feats of Witchcrafr, even to the making of Ghoſts 
and Spirits appear, by transforming the adjacent Aire into the ſhape ot 2 
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perſon that cannot onely be felt and ſeen, but heard to diſcourſe, and 
that not onely by them whoſe Imagination created this aiery SpecFrum, 
but by other by-ſtanders, whoſe Fancy contributed nothing to its exi- 
ſtence. To ſuch an extent as this have Avicenna, Algazel, Paracelſns, 
Pomponatius, Vaninus and others, exalted the power of humane Imag!- 
zation : Which if it were true, this transfiguration of the Vehicles of the 
ſeparate Souls and Geri; were but a trifle in compariſon thereof, 
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CHAP. VE 


I. More credible Inſtances of the Effedts of Imagination, 3, A ſpecial 


and peculiar Inſtance in Signatures of the Foetus, 3, That what Fie- 
nus grants, who has ſo cautiouſly bounded the power of Fancy, i ſuffi- 
cient for the preſent purpoſe, 4, Examples approved of by Fienus, 
5, Certain Examples rejected by him, and yet approved of by Fernelius 
and Sennertus.. 6, Three notorious Stories of the power of the Mother's 
Imagination on the Foetus, out of Helmant, 7, A conjedtural infe - 
rence from thoſe Stories, what influence The Spirit of Nature has in all 
Plaſtick operations, 8. A further confirmation of the Conjetture from 
Signatures ox the Foetus, 9, An application thereof to the transfigu- 
ration of the Vehicles of Dxmons, 


I. UT I ſhall contain my belict within more moderate bounds, that 
which the moſt ſober Authors aſlent to being ſufficient for our 
turn; and that is the power of Imagination on our own Bodies, 
or what is comprehended within our own, v:z. the Fatws inthe Womb 
of the Mother, For that Imagination will bring real and ſenſible effects 
co paſs 15 plain, in that ſome have raiſed diſeaſes in their own Bodies by 
too ſtrongly imagining of them ; by fancying bitter or ſour things, have 
brought thoſe real ſapours into their mouths; at the remembring of 
ſome filthy Obje, have faln a vomiting ;z at the imagining of a Potion, 
have faln a purging ; and many ſuch things of the like nature, Amongſt 
which, that of prefixing to ones ſelf what time in the morning we will 
wake, is no leſs admirable then any. Which alterations upon the Spirits 
for the production of ſuch qualities is every jot as hard as the ranging 
them into new figures or poſtures, 

But the hardeſt of all is, ro make them ſo determinately aive, as to 
change the ſhape of the Body, by ſending out knobs like horns, as it 
hapned to Cyppxs, of which Agrippa ſpeaks in his Occult, Philoſoph, Which 
T ſhould not have repeated here , had I not been credibly informed of a 
later Example of the like effect of Imagination, though upon more fancy- 
tull grounds. That Fear has killed ſome, and turned others gray, is to be 


referred to Imagination allo : the latter of which examples is a fign that 


the Plaſ/ick power of the Soul has ſome influence alſo upon the very 
hairs : which will make it leſs marvellous that the Soul's Vehicle may 
be turned into the live effigies:'of a Man; nota hair, that is neceſlary to 

XX 3 the 


Lib, 1, cap. 64. 
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" the perfecting of his repreſentation, being excluded, free Imagination 
ſucceeding or aſſiſting the Plaſtick power in the other ſtare, 

2, Bur of all Examples, thoſe of the Signatures of the Fetws by the 
Imagination of the Mother come the neareſt to our purpoſe, For we may 
eaſily conceive, that as the or bes power in the Fetw 15 directed or 
ſeduced by the force of the Mothers Fancy ; ſo the Efformative virtue in 
Souls ſeparate and the Gen may be governed and directed or perverted 
by the force of their Imagination, Ando much the more ſurelf by how 
much the union is more betwixt the Imaz ination of the Soul and her own 
Plaſtick faculty , then betwixt her and the Plaſtick power of another 
Soul ; and the capacity of being changed, greater in the yielding Atreal 
Vehicle, then in the groller rudiments of the Fetzs in the Womb, | 

3, And yet the Effects of the force of the Mothers Imagination in the 
ſigning of the Fetys 1s very wonderful , and almoſt beyond belief, to 
thoſe that have not examined theſe things, But the more learned ſort 
both of Phyſicians and Philoſophers are agreed on the truth thereof, as 
Empedocles, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Hippocrates, Gales, and all the modern Phy- 
ſicians, being born down into afſent by daily experience, For theſe 
Signatures of leſs extravagance and enormity are frequent enough, as 
the ſimilitude of Cherries, Mulberries, the colour of Claret- wine ſpilt on 
a woman with child , with many ſuch like inſtances, And if we ſtand 
but to what F7enzs has defined in this matter, who has, I think, behaved 
himſelfas cautiouſly and modeſtly as may be, there will be enough gran- 
ted to aſſure us of what we aim at, For he does acknowledge that the 

Fien, de viri- 19m14gination of the Mother may change the figure of the Ft ſoas to 

bu4 111481741 make it bear a reſemblance, though not abſolutely pertect, of an Ape, 

004, qe 2: Pig, or Dog, or any ſuch like Animal, The like he affirms of colours, 
hairs, and excreſcencies of ſeveral ſorts : that it may produce alſo what 
is very like or analogous to horns and hoofs, and that it may encreaſe 
the bigneſs and number of the parts of the Body. 

4. And though he does reject ſeveral of the Examples he has produ- 
ced out of Authors, yet thoſe which he admits for true are Indications 
plain enough , what we may expect in the Vehicle of a departed Soul or 

Fien, dc viri=> Demon, AS that of the Hairy girle out of Marcus Damaſcens ; that 0- 
= ot uk ther out of Guilielma; Paradinus, of a Child whoſe skin and nails reſem- 
excnpl.5,7, bled thoſe of a Bear z and a third out of Balduinws a ir, of one born 
18,19.77-7 With many excreſcencies coloured and figured like thoſe in a Turky- 
964-2? cock; and a fourthout of Parews, of one who was born with an head 
like a Frog as laſtly that out of Awvicenna, of Chickens with Hawks 
heads.. All which deviations of the Plaſtick power hapned from the force 
of Imagination in the Females, either inthe time of Conception, or ge- 
[tation of their young. 

5. But he ſ(cruples of giving aſſent to others, which yet are aſſented 
to by very learned Writers, As that of Black-moors being born of white 
Parents, and white Children of black, by the expoſal of pictures repre- 


Co 4c:i1;- ſenting an ZArhiopian or European : which thoſe two excellent Phyfi- 
EY, cians, F ernelius and Sennertus both agree to, He rejects alſo that our 


cxenpl.u4, Of Cornelius Gemma, of a Child that was born with his Forehead woun- 
| — == ded 
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ded and running with blood, from the husbands threatning his wife, 
when ſhe was big, with a drawn ſword which he dire&ed towards her 
Forehead, Which will not ſeem fo incredible, it we conſider what Sen- ; 
nertus records of his own knowledge, viz, That a Woman with child ne ©%- 
= ſeeing a Butcher divide a Swines head with his Cleaver , brought forth us. i4 hs 
her Child with its face cloven in the upper jaw, the palate, and upper 
lip to the very noſe, EC. 
- 6, But the moſt notorious inſtances of this ſort are thoſe of relmont 
De injedtis materialibus. The one of a Taylor's wife at Mechlin, who 
ſtanding at her door, and ſeeing a ſouldiers han.! cut oft in a quarrel , pre- 
| ſentlyHell into labour, being truck with horrour at the ſpectacle, and 
brought forth a child with one hand, the other arm bleecing withour 
one, of which wound the infant died by the great expenſe of blood. An- 
other woman, the wite of one Marcus De Yogeler Merchant of Antwerp, 
in the year 1602, ſeeing a ſouldier begging who had loſt his right arm in 
Oftend-ltege, which he ſhewed to the people ſtil] bloody, tell preſently 
into labour, and brought forth a Daughter with one arm ſtruck off, no- 
thing left butgg bloody ſtump to employ the Chirurgions sKill : this wo- 
man married afterwards to one Heochcamer Merchant of Amſterdam, and 
was yet alive in the year 1638. as Helmont writes, He adds a third ex- Py A os 
ample, of another Merchants wite which he knew, who hearing that on 21areriul. p.+ 
a morning there were thirteen men to be beheaded ( this hapned at Ant- 7" 9: 
werpin Dake D' Alva his time) ſhe had the curioſity to lee the execution, 
She getting therefore a place in the Chamber of a certain widow: wo- 
man, a friend of hers that dwelt in the market-place, beheld this Tragick 
ſpectacle ; upon which ſhe ſuddainly fell into labour, and brouzhe forth a 
perfectly-formed infant, only the head was wanting, bur the neck blood 
as their bodies ſhe beheld that had their heads cut off, And that which 
does (till advance the wonder is, that the hand, arm, an: head of theſe in- 
fants, were none of them to be found. From whence Yan Helmont would 
infer a penetration of corporeal dimenſions z but how groundlefsly Þ will 
not diſpute here. : 
7, It thele Stories he'recites be true, as I muſt confeſs I do not well 
know how to deny them , he reporting them with ſo honeſt and credible 
circumſtances ; they are notable examples of the power of Imagination, and 
{uch as do not onely win b<elief to themſelyes , but alſo to others thar 
Fienzs would reject, not of this nature onely we are upon, of wounding 
the body of the-Infant, bur alſo of more exorbitant contormation of parts, 
of which we ſhall bring an inſtance or two anon, — 
Tnthe mean time, while I more carefully contemplate this ſtrange vir- 
tue and power of the Soul of the Mother, in which there 1s no ſuch mea- 
ſure of purification or exaltedneſs , that it ſhould be able to act ſuch mi- 
racles, as I may call them, rather then natsral effefs; I cannot but be 
more then uſually inclinable to think that the Plaſtick faculty of the Soul 
of the Intant, or whatever acceſſions there may be trom the Imagination —o— 
of the Mother, 1s not the adequate cauſe of the formation of the Fatx : a | $ 
thing which Plotinus ſomewhere intimates by the bye, as I have * already * Book 2. chap. 
noted, viz, That the Soul of the yyorld , or the Spirit of Nature, affilts in 7&3: 
EW this 
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this performance, Which it it be true, we have diſcovered a Cauſe pro- 
portionable to ſo prodigious an effect, For we may eaſily conceive that 
the deeply-impaſſionated Fancy of the Mother ſnatches away the Spirit 
of Nature into conſent : which Spirit may rationally be acknowledged 
tro havea hand in the efformation of all vital Beings in the World, and 
hiply be the only Agent in forming of all manner of Plazts, 

In which kind whether ſhe exert her power in any other Elements then 
Earth and Water , I will conclude no further , then that there may be 
a poſſibility thereof in the calmer Regions of Azre and ether, Tothe 
right underſtanding of which conjecture, ſome light will offer it ſelf from 
what we have ſaid concerning the Y:7ſb:lity and Conſiſtency of the AEreal 
D4mons in their occurſtons one with another. 


8, But this is not the onely Argument that would move one to think 


that this Spirit of Nature intermeddles with the Efformation of the Fe@- 


!us. For thoſe Siznatures that are derived on the Infant from the Mo- 
thers fancy inthe a of Conception cannot well be underſtood without 
this Hypotheſis, For what can be the Subject of that Signatnre © Not the 
Plaſtick part of the Soul of the Mother ; for that it is nag the Mothers 


Soul thar efforms the Embryo, as Sennertzs ingeniouſly conjectures from 


the manner of the efformation ot Birds, which is in their Eg25, diſtin& 
trom the Hen, and they may as well be hatched without any Hen art all, 
a thing ordinarily practifed in egypt 3 nor the Body of the Embryo, for it 
has yet no Body ; nor zts Soul, for the Soul, if we believe Ariſtotle, is not 


yet preſent there, Bur the Spirit of Natareis prefent every where, which 


{narcht into conſent by the force of the Imagination of the Mother, re- 
tains the Note, and will be ſure to ſeal it on the Body of the Infanr, 

For what rude inchoations the Soul of the Worid has begun in the Mat- 
ter of the Fetws, this Siznature is comprehended in the whole deſign, 
and after compleated by the preſence and operation of the particular Sou! 


of the Infant, which co-operates conformably to the pattern of the Soul. 


of the World, and inſiſts in her footſteps 3 who having once begun any 
int io anentire deſign, ſhe 1s alike able to purſue ir in any place, ſhe be- 
ing every where I1ke,or rather the ſame to her ſelf. For as our Soul being 
one, yet, upon the various temper of the Spirits, exerts her (elf into va- 
r19Us 1Maginations and conceptions ; ſo the Soul of theWorld, being 
Lie ſame perteftly every where, 1s engaged to exert her Efformative 
power every where alike, where the Matter is exaQly the ſame, 

\ hence it had been no wonder, if thoſe Chickens above- mentioned 
with Hawks heads had been hatched an hundred miles diſtant from the 
Hen, whoſe Imagination was diſturbed in the a&t of Conception : be- 
caule the Soul of the World had begun a ruce draught, which it (elf 
would as neceflarily purſue every where, as a Geometrician certainly 
knows how to draw a Circle that will fic three Points given, 

9, This Opinion therefore of Plotinws is neither irrational nor unin- 
telligible, That the Sox/ of the World interpoſes and inſinuates into all 
generations of things, while the Matter is fluid and yielding, Which 
would induce a man to believe that ſhe may not ſtand idle in the trans- 
figuration of the Vehicles of the Demons, but aſſiſt their fancies and de- 
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fires, and ſo help to cloath them and attire them according to their own 
pleaſures : or it be may ſometimes againſt their wills, as the unwieldineſs 
of the Mothers Fancy forces upon her a Monſtrous birth, 


CHAP VI 


1. Three notable Examples of Signatures, rejeed by Fienus: 2, And yet 
ſo farre allowed for poſdible, as will fit our deſign, 3. That Helmont's 
Cherry and Licetus his Crab-fiſh are ſhrewd arguments that the Soul of 
the World has to doe with all Efformations of both Animals and Plants, 
4. An Example of a moſt exatt and lively Signature out of Kutcher : 
5. With his judgement thereupon, 6, Another Example out of him of 

| 4 Child with gray hairs, 7, An application of what has been ſaid 
hitherto, concerning the Signatures of the Foetus , to the transfigu- 
ration of the Aiery Yehicles of Separate Souls aud Dxmons, 8, of 
their perſonal transformation viſible to us, 


1. FT * Hoſe other Examples of the $;gnaton of the Fetas from the 
Mothers Fancy, which Fienws rejecteth, the one of them is out Wierus de 
of Wierws, of a man that threatned his Wite when ſhe was bigge © P4- 

with child, ſaying, ſhe bore the Devil in her womb, and that he would <= 
Kill him : whereupon, not long after, ſhe brought forth a Child well 

ſhaped from the middle downwards, but upwards {potted with black and 

red (pots, with eyes in its forehead, a mouth like a Satyre, ears like a 

Dog, andbended horns on its head like a Goat, The other out of Ludo- Fienus de 54 
vicus Vives, of one who returning home in the diſguiſe of a Devil, whoſe eaſes, 
part he had acted on the Stage, and having to doe with his wite in that <xcmp:.8. 
habir, ſaying he would beger a Devil on her, impregnated her with a 

Monſter of a ſhape plainly dzabolical. The third and moſt remarkable is Ficnus , quaff, 
out of Peramatus, of a Monſter born at $S. Lawrence in the Weſt- Indies, 33: *enpl.g. 
inthe year 1573, the narration whereof was brought to the Duke of 

Medina Sidoniaitrom very faithful hands, How there was a Child born 

there at that time, that beſides the horrible deformity of its mouth, ears 

and noſe, had two horns on the head, like thoſe of young Goats, long hair 
_ on the body, a fleſhy girdle about his middle, couble,from whence huvg a 

piece of fleſh like a purſe, and a bell of fleſh in his left hand, like thoſe 

the 1ndiazs ule when they dance, white boots of fleſh on his leggs, 

double: down : In brief, the whole ſhape was horrid and 4abol:cal, and 

conceived to proceed from ſome fright the Mother had taken from the 

antick dances of the 1nd;ans, amongſt whom the Devil himſelf does not 

fail to appear ſometimes. 

2, Theſe Narrations Fen rejecteth, not as falſe, but as not being P* viribu 7- 
done by any natural power, or if they be, that the deſcriptions are ſome- 5" Shs 
thing more lively then the truth, But in the mean time he does freely 

admit, that by the mere power of Imagination there might be ſuch excre- 
icencies as might repreſent thoſe things that are there mentioned ; though 
TX © thoſe 
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thoſe diabolical ſhapes could not have true horns, hoofs, tail, or any 
other part ſpecifically diſtinct trom the nature of Man. But fo farre as he 
acknowledges 1s enough for our turn, = wr © 

3. But Fortunius Licetus is more liveral in his grants, allowing not 
onely that the Births of women may be very exquiſitely diſtorted in 
ſome of their parts into the likenels of thoſe of Brutes, but that Chime- 
rical imaginations in Dreams may alſo effect it, as well as Fancies or ex- 
tern: Objce> when they are awake, Of the Jarter fort whereof he pro- 
duces an Example that will more then match our purpoſe, of a Sicilian 
matron, who by chance beholding a Crab in a Fiſhermans hand new 
caught, and of a more then ordinary largenels, when ſhe was brought to 
bed, brought forth a Crab ( as well as a Child ) pertectly like thoſe that 
are ordinarily caught in the Sea, This was told him by a perſon of 
credit, who both knew the Woman , and ſaw the Crab ſhe brought 
« torth, 

Helmont's Cherry , he ſo often mentions, and how it was green, pale, 
' yellow, and ted, ar the times of year other Cherries are, 1s {ſomething of 

this nature ; that is to ſay, comes near tothe perfect ſpecies of a Cherry, 
as this did of a Crab, the plantal lite of a Cherry being in ſome meaſure in 
the one, as thelife of an Animal was perfectly in the other, Which con- 
firms what we ſaid before, that ſirength of our Deſire and Imarination 
may ſnatch into conſent the $pr7t of Nature,and make it act : which once 
having begun, leaves not off, it Matter will but ſerve tor to work upon ; 
and being the ſame in all places, acts the ſame upon the ſame Matter , in 
\the ſame circumſtances, For the Root and Soxl of every Vegetable is the 

Spirit of Nature; in virtue whereof this Cherry fAlouriſht and r1pened, 
according to the ſeaſons of the Country where the party was that bore 
that live Signature, 

Theſe two inſtances are very ſhrewd arguments that the Soul of the 
World 1115s to doe with all Effortmations of either Plants or Animals. For 
neither the Childs Soul nor the Mothers, in any likelihood, could frame 
that Crab, though the Mother might, by that {trange power of Deſire 
and 1magination, excite the Spirit of the 1orld, that attempts upon any 
\'atter that is fitted for generation, ſome wiy or other, to make ſome- 
thinz of it; and being determined by the tancy of the Woman, mighe 
ſtgnthe humid materials in her Womb with the image of her Mind-, 

4, W heretore it Fienus had conſidered from what potent cauſes Signa- 
tyres may ariſe, he would not have been fo {crupulous in believing that 
de2ree of exactneſs that ſome of them are reported. to have: or if he 
hag had the good hap to have ret with fo notable an example thereof, as 
* Kircher proteſtes himſelf to have met with. For he tells a ſtory of a 
man that came to him tor this very caule, to have his Opinion what a 
certa.n ſtrange Signature, which he had on his Arm from his birth, might 
portend ; concerning which he had conſulted both 4ſtrologers and Cabba- 
/ijts, who had promiſed great preferments, the one impuring it to the 
Influence ot the Stars, theother to the favour of the ſealing Order of 
Angels, But Xircher would not ſpend his judgement upon a mere verbal 
delcriprion thereot ; though he had plainly enough told him it was the 
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Pope ſitting on his Throne, with a Dra - his fee 
"es th ' 4 aogay £4 9 gon under his feet, and an Angel 
W herefore the man defirous to hear a further confirmati 
hopes ( he had conceived from the favourable comers; of por or = 
che ſuffrage of ſo learned a man, was willing in private to put off bi 
doublet, and ſhew his Arm to Kizrcher : who having viewed it with al 
poſſible care, does profeſs that the Siznature was ſo perfect,that it ſeemed 
rather the work of Art then of exorbitating Nature 3 and yet by certain 
obſervations he made, that he was well aſſured it was the work of Nature 
and not of Art, though it was an artificial piece that Nature imitated; 
viz, the picture of Pope Gregory the thirteenth, who is ſometimes drawn 
according as this Signature did lively repreſent, namely on a Throne. 
with a Dragon under his feet, leaning with one hand on his Sear 2nd 
bearing the other 1n that poſture in which they give the Benedidtion, and | 
an Angel removing a Curtain and reaching a Crown towards his head 
- 5. Kircher therefore leaving the {uperſtitions and fooleries of the ſpu- 
rious Cabbaliſts and Aſtrologers, told him the truth, though nothin £ | 
pleaſant as their lies arfd flatteries, viz, That this che was? k 
mpreſſed by any either influence of the Stars, or Seals of Angels, but he 
it was the effect of the Imagination of his Mother that bore him, who » 
ſome more then ordinary fit of affection towards this Pope, whoſe vicure 
ſhe beheld in ſome Chappel or other place of her devotion, and havin 
MIN = arapo her Arm, printed that image on the Arm of he 
- Chila, as 1t ordinarily ha | | | 
urn of = y £ ppens in ſuch caſes, Which doubtleſs was the true 
6. The ſame * Author writes, how he Was invited by a frien * 
rs vg ng ſtrange miracle ( as he thought that hid hab om Kircher, 4 
ebold it) that he might ſpen4 his judgement upon it. Which wa FE es 
nothing elſe but an expoled Intant of ſome fourteen days old that 69) Lag 
graj-hair'd, both head and eye-brows, Which his friend an A he. _ 
cary, look'd upon asa grand Prodigy, till he was informed of the 2 p 
thereof : That the Mother that brought it forth, being married co an 1d 
man whoſe head was all white, the fear of being ſurprized in the ns f 
Adultery by her ſnowy-headed husband made her impriac that Per 
on the Child ſhe bore, Which Story I could not omit to recite; it ig. 
neſſing to what an exaQt curioſity the power of Fancy will work for the 
faſhioning and modifying the Matter, not miſhng ſo much as the : 
colours of the hair, asT have already noted ſomething to that pur _ ” 
R be conclude therefore at length, and leave this ani Theme 
» iether it be the Power of - Imagination Carrying captive the Spirit of 
aiat: w_ conſent, or the Soul of the Infant, or both; it is evident 
TIN l of: tiects are notable, and ſometimes very accurately anſwering the 
rs oy e Impregnate, derived upon the moiſt and ductil mattet x the 
oy : Which yet not being .any thing ſo yielding as the ſoft Aire, 
A the Soul of the Mother ſo much one with that of the Infant as the 
A $4 Soul is one with it ſelf, nor ſo peculiarly united to the Body of 
the Infant as the Soul ſeparate with her own Vehicle, nor havin - 
nearer or more myſterious commerce with the Spzrzr of Nature Ke he 


has 
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has when her Plaftick part, by the Imperium of her Will anc. Imagination, 
is to organize her Vehicle into a certain ſhape and form, which is a kind 
of 4 momencaneous Birth of the diſtinct Perſonality, of either a Soul 
feparate, or any other Damon, it tollows , that we may be very ſecure, 
that there is ſuch a power in the Geniz and Separate Souls, that they can 
with eaſe and accuracy transfigure themſelves into ſhapes and forms 
goreeable to their own temper and nature, | p, 
8. All which I have meant hitherto in reference to their Viſible con- 
grefſes one with another, But they are ſometimes viſible to us alſo, 
under ſome Animal ſhape, which queſtionleſs is much more difficult ro 
them then tha other Viſibility is, Bur this is alſo poſſible, though more 
unuſual by far, as being more unnatural, For it is poſſivle by Art to com- 
preſs Aire ſo, as to reduce it to viſible opacity, and has been done by ſome, 
and particularly by a friend of Des-Cartes, whom he mentions in his 


| Letters as having made this Experiment ; the Aire getting this opacity 


by ſqueezing the Globali out of ir, Which though the Separate Souls 
and Spirits may doe by that direQve faculty, Axiome 31, yet ſurely ir 
would be very painful. For the firſt Element lyirig bare, if the Are be 
not drawn exceeding cloſe, it will cauſe an ungratefull heat z andit it be, 
aS unnaturalacold ; and ſo ſmall a moment will make the firſt Element 
too much or too little, that it may, haply, be very hard, art leaſt for theſe 
inferiour Spirits, to keep ſteddily ina due mean, And therefore, when 
they appear, it is not unlikely bur that they ſoak their Vehicles in ſome 
vaporous or glutinous moiſture or other, that they may become viſible 
0 us at a more ealy rate, 
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I. That the Better ſort of Genii converſe in Humane ſhape, the Baſer ſome- 
times in Beſtial, 2, How they are diſpoſed to turn themſelves into ſe- 
wveral Beſtial forms. 3, Of Pſellus hi auyai mveydds, or I2neous ſplen- 

 dours of Dxmons, how they are made. "4. That the external Beanty of 
the Genli & according to the degree of the inward Vertue of their Minds. 
5. That their Atereal form need not be purely tranſparent, but more finely 


opake, and coloured, 6, That there i a diſtinition of Maſcaline and 
Feminine beanty in their perſonal fieurations, 

Tb; Frer-this Digreſſion , of ſhewing the facility of the figuring of 
the Vehicles of the Geri .into perſonal ſhape, I ſhall return 
again where we left ; which was concerning the Society of theſe 

Genit and Souls Separate, and under what ſhape they converſe one with an- 

other ; which I have already defined -ro be Humane , elpecially in the 

Better ſort of Spirits, And as for the Worſt kind , I ſhould think that 

they are likewiſe for the moſt part in Humane form, though diſguiſed 

with ugly circumſtances ; bur that they figure themſelves alſo in Ze- 
ſal appearances ; it being ſo eaſie for them to transform their Vehicle 
| into 
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into what ſhape they pleaſe, and to imitate the figures as dexterouſly as 


| ſome men will the voices of brute beaſts, whom we may hear {ing like a 


Cuckow , crow like a Cock, bellow like a Cow and Calf, bark like a 
Dog, grunt and ſqueak like a Pig, and indeed imitate the cry of almoſt 
any Bird or Beaſt whatſoever. And as eafte a matter 1s 1t for theſe lower 
Genii to reſemble the ſhapes of all theſe Creatures , in which they alſo 
appear viſibly oftentimes to them that entertain them, and ſometimes 
to them that would willingly ſhun them, : 

2, Nor is it improbable, bur the variety of their impurities may 
diſpoſe them to turn themſelves into one brutiſh ſhape rather then 
another ; as enyying, or admiring, or in ſome ſort approving and liking 
the condition and properties of ſuch and ſuch Beaſts : as Theocrit ws mer- 


rily ſets our the Venereouſnels of the Goatheard he deſcribes, 

Q *'mAQGuorxx copy mas pnradas oa Baldy,), 

T x47) on ugs, ons way Or aulis rperm, 
As if he envied the happineſs of the he- Goats, and wiſht himſelt in their 
ſtead, intheir a&s of carnal Copulation, So according to the ſeveral 
Beſtial properties that ſymbolize with the uncleanneſs and vitiouinels of 
the tempers of theſe Demons,they may have a propenſion to imitare their 
ſhape rather then others, and appear ugly, accoraing to the manner and 
meaſure of their internal turpitudes, _ 

3. Asit is likely alſo that thoſe Sromliq or avyai mipwds, thoſe Tenc- 
ons Splendours Pſellus makes mention of , ( as the end and ſcope of the ne- 
farious ceremonies thoſe wicked wretches, he deſcribes, often uſed) were 
coloured according to the more or leſs teculency of the Vehicle of the 
Demon that did appear in this manner, viz. in no perſonal ſhape, but by 
exhibiting a light ro the eyes of his abominable Spectatours and Adorers : 
which, I ſuppoſe, he ſtirred up within the limics of his own Vehicle ; 
the power of his Willand Imagination, by Axiome 31, commandiag the 
grofler particles of the Aire and terreſtrial vapours, together with the 
Globuli, to give back every way, from one point to a certain compaſs, noc 
gre:t, and therefore the more eaſy to be done. Whence the fir{t Elemenc 
lyes bare in ſome conſidetable meaſure, whoſe activity cannot but lick 
into it ſome particles of the Vehicle that borders next thereto, and there- 
by exhibit, not a pure ſtar-like light ( which would be, it che firſt Ele- 
ment thus unbared, 2nd in the midſt of pure Aire, were it ſelf unmixce 
with other Matter ) but by the feculency of thoſe parts that it abrades and 
converts into fewel, and the foulneſs of the ambient Vehicle through 
which it ſhines, exhibit a ſhow red and fiery like the Horizontal Sun ſeen 
through a thick throng of yapours. 

W hich Fzery ſplendour may either onely ſlide down amongſt them, 
and ſo paſs by with the Motion of the Demons Vehicle, which Pſell vs 
ſeems mainly to aimeat ; or elſe it may make ſome ſtay and diſcourſe 
with them it approaches, according as I have heard ſome Narrations. 
The reaſon of which lucid appearances being ſo intelligible out of the 
Principles of Cartefizes his Philoſophy, we need not conceit that they are 
nothing but the preſtigious deluſions of Fancy, and no real Objects, as 

Pſellus 
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Pſellus would havethem ; it being no more uncompetible to a Demon 
to raiſe ſuch a light in his Vehicle, and a purer then I have deſcribed, 
thentoa wicked man to light a candleat a tinderbox. : 

4. But what we have 1aid concerning the purity and impurity of this 
light, re-mindes me of what is of more ſ{utable conſequence to diſcourſe 
of here, which is the Splendour and Beauty of perſonal ſhape in the Better 
ſort of the Genii. Which aſluredly is greater or leſſer, according to the 

. degrees of Yertue and Moral affections in them, For even in this Body, 
that is not ſo yielding to the powers of the Mind, a man may obſerve, 
that according as perſons are better or worſe inclined, the aire of their 
viſage will alter much; and that vicious courſes, defacing the inward 
pulchricude of the Soul, do even change the outward conntenance to an 
abhorred hue. | 

- Which muſt therefore neceſſarily take place, in a far greater meaſure, 
in the other ſtate; where our outward form is wholy tramed trom the 
inward Imperium of our Mind : which by how much more pure it felt 
1s, it will exhibit the more irreprehenſible pulchritude in the outward 
feature and taſhion of the Body, both for proportion of parts, the ſpirit 
and aire of the Countenance, and the ornament of cloaths and arrirings : 
there being an indiſſoluble connexion in the Soul of the Senſe of theſe 
Three things together, Yertue, Love, and Beauty ; of all which ſhe her 
ſelf is the firſt Root, and eſpecially in the Separate ſtate, even of o»tward 
Beauty it ſelf: whencethe converſe of the moſt Vertuous there muſt 
needs afford the higheſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction ; not.onely in poinr of 
rational communication, but 1n reference to external and perſona} com- 
placency alſo, For it Yertue and Yzce can be ever {cen with ourward 
eyes, it muſt be in theſe AEreal Vehicles, which yield fo to che Will and 
[dea of good and pure aftections, that rhe Soul in a mann: r becomes per- 
tectly tranſparent through them, diſcovering her lovely Beauty in all 
the effloreſcencies thereof, to the ineftable enraviſhmentot the beholder. 
5- Not that I mean, that there is any neceſflity that their Vehicle 
ſhould be as a Statue of fluid Cryſal ; but that thoſe Impreſles of Beanty 
and Ornament will be fo faithfully and lively repreſented, according to the 
dictates of her inward Senſe and Imagination, thatit we could ſee the Soul 
her ſelf, we could know no more by her then ſhe thus exhibits to our eye: 
which perſonal figuration in the extimate parts thereof, that repreſent 
the Body, Face and Veſtments, may be attempered to lo tine an opacity, 
that it may reflect the light in more pertec&t colours then it is trom any 
earthly body, and yet the whole Vehicle be ſo deyoid of weight, as ic will 
neceſlarily keep its ſtation in the Aire, Which we c:nnot. wonder ar, 
while we conſider the hanging of the Clouds" there, leſs Aerea! by far 
then this conſiſtency we ſpeak of: to (ay nothing of Atreal Apparitions 
as high as the Clouds, and inthe ſamecolours and figures as are (een here 

Aran m—_ od bars yet no reflex10ns of terreſtrial Objects, as I have proved in 

> 6,7: My Third Book againſt Atheiſm, 
6. The exad Beauty of the perſonal ſhapes and becoming habits of 
theſe Aiery Beings, the briefeſt and ſafeſt account thereof that Philoſo- 
phy can give, 15 tO reter to the deſcription of ſuch things in Poets : and 
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hen, when we have peruſed what the height and elegancy of their Fan- 


cy has penn'd down, to write under it, An obſcure Subind;cation of the 


tranſcendent palchritude of the Atreal Genii:, whether Nymphs or Heroes, 
For though there be neithet Luſt, nor difference of Sex aniongſt them 
( whence the kindeſt commotions of Mind will never be any thing elſe 
bur an exerciſe of IntelleFual love, whoſe Object is Yertne and Beauty ;) 
yet it is not improbable but that there are- ſome general ſtrictures of diſ- 
crimination of this Beauty into Maſculine and Feminine * partly becauſe 
the temper of their Vehicles may encline to this kind of pulchritude ra- 
ther then that z and partly becauſe ſeveral of theſe Atreat Spirits have 
ſuſtained the difference of Sex in this life, ſome of them here having been 
Males, others Females : and therefore their Hiſtory Weing to be con- 
tinued from their departure hence, they ought to retain ſome character, 
eſpecially ſo general a one, of what they were here. And it is very harſh 
to concelt that Areas ſhould meet with Didoin the other World in any 
other form then chat of a Woman + whence a necellity of (ome {lighter 

diſtinction of habirs , and manner of wearing their hair , will follow, 

W hich dreſs, as that of the Maſculine mode, is ealily fitted ro them by 

the power of their W:/! and Imagination - as appears from that Story 
out of Peramatus, of the Indian Monſter that was born with fleſhy boots, 

girdle, purſe, and other things that are no parts of a Man, bur his cloa- 
thing or utenſils; and this merely by the Fancy of his Mother, diſtub'd 
and frighted, either in ſleep or awake, with ſome ſuch ugly appearance 
as that Monſter reſembled, 


CHAP, IXx, 


I, A general account of the mutual entertains of the Genii in the other 
World, 2, of their Philoſophical and Political Conferences, 3. of 
their Religious Exerciſes, 4, Of the innocent Paſtimes and Recreations 
of the Better ſort of them, 5, A confirmation thereof from the Conven- 
ticles of Witches. 6. Whether the purer Dxmons have their times of 
repaſt or no, 7, Whence the Bad Genii have their food, 8, of the 
food and feaſtings of the Better ſort of Genii, 
I. E have now accurately enough defined in what form or garb 
the Aecreal Gen: converſe with one another, It remains we. 
confider how they mutnally entertain one another in paſſing away 
the time, Which is obvious enough to conceive, to thoſe that are not led 
aſide into that blind Labyrinth which the generality of men are kept in, 
of ſuſpecting that no repreſentation of the ſtate of theſe Beings u true, that is 
not ſo confounded and unintelliziblethat a man cannot think it ſenſe, unleſs 
he wink with the inward eyes of his Minde, and command ſilence to all his 
Rational Faculties, But if he will but bethink himſelf, that the imme- 
diate Inſtrument of the Soul in this life is the Spirits, which are very con- 
generous to the body of Azgels, and that all our Paſſions and Conceptions 
b 2 _are 
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are either ſuggeſted from them, or impreſt upon them ; he cannot much 
doubt but that all his Faculties of Reaſon, Imagination and Aﬀection, for | 
the general, will be in him in the other ſtateas they were herein this : 
namely, that he will be capable of Love, of Foy, of Grief, of Anger , that 
he will be able to 1magine, tO diſcourſe, to remember, and the reſt of ſuch 
operations as were not proper to the Fabrick of this Earthly Body, 
which is the Officine of Death and Generation, 

3, Kence it will follow , that che Souls of men deceaſed , and the reſt 
of the Acreal Demons, may adminiſter much content to one another in 
mutual Conferences concerning the nature of things, whether Moral, 
Natural, or Metaphyſical. For to think that the quitting the earthly 
Body entitles uSto an Omniſciency, is a Fable never enough to be 
laugh'd at, And Socrates, ſomewhere in Plato, prelages, that he ſhall con- 
tinue his old Trade when he comes into the other World; convincing 
and confounding the idle and vain-glorious Sopbiſts whereever he went. 
And by the ſame reaſon Platonifts, Ariſtoteleans, Stoicks, Epicureans, and 
whatever other ſects and humors are on the Earth , may in likelihood 
be met with there, ſo far as that eſtate will permit z though they cannor 
doubt of all things we doubt of here. For theſe Aereal Spirits know 
that themſelves are, and that the Souls of men [#b/it and ad after death, 
unleſs ſuch as are too deeply tintured with Avenroiſm, But they may 
doubt whether they will hold ouc for ever, or whether they will periſh 
at the conflagration of the World, as the Stocks would have them, 

It may be alſo a great controverſite amongſt them , whether Pythago- 
ras's or Ptolemie's Hypotheſis be true concerning the Motion of the 
Earth ; and whether the Stars be ſo big as ſome define them. For theſe 
lower Demons have nq better means then we to aſſure themſelves of the 
truth or falſhood of theſe Opinions. Beſides the diſcourſe of News, of 
the affairs as well of the Earthas Aire. For the Atreal Inhabitants can- 
not be leſs active then the Terreſtrial, nor leſs buſte, either in the perfor- 
mance of ſome ſolemn exerciſes, or incarrying on defigns party againſt 
party ; and that either more Private or more Publick ; the Events of 
which will fill the Aereal Regroms with a quick ſpreading fame of their 
Actions, To ſay nothing of prudential conjectures concerning future 
ſucceſſes atorehand , and innumerable other entertains of Conference, 


which would be roo long to reckon up, but bear a very near analogy to 
ſuch as men paſs away their time in here, 

3, But of all Pleaſures, there are none that are comparable to thoſe 
that proceed from their joyat exerciſe of Religion and Devotion, For 
their Bodies ſurpaſſing ours ſo much in tenuity and purity, they muſt 
needs be a fitter ſoil for the Divzneſt thoughts to ſpring up in, and the 
moſt delicate and moſt enraviſhing affeions towards their Maker, W hich 
being heightned by ſacred Hymns and Songs, ſung with voices perfectly 
1micating the ſweer paſhonate reliſhes of the ſenſe of their deyout Minds, 
muſt even melt their Souls into Divine Love, and make them ſwim wich 
joy 1n God, But theſe kinds of Exerciſes being ſo highly rapturous and 
Ecſtatical, tranſporting them beyond the ordinary limits of their Nature, 
cannot in Realon be thought to be exceeding frequent ; but as a ſolemn 
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Repaſt, after which they ſhall enjoy themſelves better for a good ſpace ; 


of time alter. 

| 4. Wherefore there be other Entertainments, which though they be 
of an inferiour nature to theſe, yer they far exceed the greateſt pleaſure 
an] contentments of this preſent ſtate, For the Animal life being as eſ- 
ſential to the Soul as union with a Body , which ſhe 1s never tree trom 
it will follow that there be ſome fitting gratifications of it in the other 
World. And none greater can be imagined then Soczableneſs and Perſo- 
nal complacency, not onely in rational diſcourſes, which 1s fo agreeable 
to the Philoſophical Ingeny, but innocent Paſtimes, in which the Muſical 
and Amorozs propenſion may be alſo recreated. For thele Three Ci{pott- 
tions are the flowr of all the reſt, as Plotinus has ſomewhere noted : And 


his reception into the other World is ſet out by Apo/os O acle from 


ſome ſuch like circumſtances as thee. 
| >—— MeY oungwen ipxea nbn 
Aaiugrilu teglotoy avamesf anus 
"Er evi GiAoms, wid, ip Oc a Epos (bez 
Eu@epouyns mAgiwr xx 9upys mAnpepy Os & ics D 
'Apubegoiwy 0 YETWY Teober* obey by PW TWY 
Tlziouela x yAueph avoir % viwer Os ainp.. 
Ot the meaning of which Verſes that the Reader may not quite be depri- 
ved, I ſhall render their ſenſe in this careleſs paraphraſe : 
Now the bleſt meetings thou arriv ſt wnto 
Of th' Aiery Genii, where ſoft winds do blow, 
Where Friendſhip, Love, and gentle ſweet Deſire 
Fill their thrice-welcom gueſts with joys entire, 
Lwver ſupply'd from that immortal ſpring 
Whoſe ſtreams pure Nectar from great Fove do brine * 
Whence kind Converſe and amorouws Eloquence 
Warm their chaſt minds into the higheſt ſenſe 
of Heav' nly Love, whoſe myſt ries th.y declare 
Midſt the freſh breathines of the peaceful Aire, 
And he holds on, naming the happy company the Soul of Plotinus was tg 
aſſociate with, viz, Pythagoras , Plato, and the purer Spirits of the 
Golden Age, andall ſuch as wade up the Chorus of immortal Love and 
Friendſhip. 

Theſe fing, and play, and dance together, reaping the lawful pleaſures 
of the very Animal life, ina far higher degree then we are capable of in 
this World, For every thing here does as it were taſt of the cask, and 
has ſome courſneſs and foulneſs with it, The ſweet motions of the Spirits 
In the paſſion of Love can very hardly be commanded off from too near 
bordering upon the thameful ſenſe of Luſt ; the Fabrick of the Terreſtrial 
Body almoſt neceſſitating them to that deviation. The tenderer Ear 
cannot bur feel the rude thumpines of the wood, and gratings of therolin, 
the hoarſnels, or ſome harſhneſs and untunableneſs or other, in the belt 
conſorts of Muſi-al Inſtruments and Voices. The judicious Eye can- 
not but elpy ſome conſiderable defect in either the proportion, colour, 
or the aire of the face, inthe moſt fam'd and moſt admired beauties of 
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either Sex: to ſay nothing of the inconcinnity of their deportment and 


habits, But in that other ſtate, where the Fancy conſults with chat Firſt 
Exemplar of Beauty, IntelledFual Love and Yertue, and the Body 1s whol- 
ly obedient to the imagination of the Mind , and will toevery Punctilio 
yield to the impreſſes of that inward Pattern ; nothing there can be found 
amiſs, every touch and ſtroke of motion and Beauty being conveyed 
from ſo judicious a power through ſo delicate and depurate a Medium, 


| Wherefore they cannot but enraviſh one anothers Souls, while they are 


mutual Sp<&ators of the perfect puichritude of one anothers perſons 
& comely carriage, of their graceful dancing, their melodious finging and 
playing, with accents ſo'ſweet and ſoft, as if weſhould imagine the Aire - 
here ot it ſelf to compoſe Leſſons, and {end forth Muſical ſounds without 
the help of any terreſtrial Inſtrument. Theſe, and ſuch Jike Paſtimes.as 
theſe, are part of the Happineſs of the Beſt ſort of the Acreal Ger, 

5. Which the more certain knowledge of what is done amongſt the in- 
feriour Demons will further aflure us of, For it 1s very probable that their 
Conventicles, into which Witches and W1zzards are admitted, are but 
awdepraved adnmbration of the friendly meetings of the ſuperiour Genz7. 
And what M»ſick, Dancing and Feaſting there is in theſe, the free con- 
fefſion of thoſe Wretches, or fortuitous detection of others, has made 
maniteſt to the World, viz. How 11umane and Angelical Beauty is trans- 
formed there into Beſtial Deformity, the chief in the company ordinarily 
appearing in the Figures of Satyres, Apes, Goats, or luch like #gly Ani- 
mals ; how the comely deportments of Body, into ridicuous geſticula- 
tions, perverſe poſtures and antick dances; and how innocuous love 
and pure friendſhip degenerates into the moſt brutiſh luſt and abominable 
obſcenity that can be imagined : of which I will adde nothing more, 
having ſpoke enough of this matter in the Avpendix to my Artidote. 

6. What is mo{t material for the preſent, 1s to confider, whether as 
the Myſick and Dancing of theſe lower and more deeply-lapled Demons 
area ciſtorted imitation of what the higher and more pure Demons doe 
intheir 'egions; ſo their Feaſftizg may not bea perverted reſemblance 
ot the others Banquetings alſo : that is to ſay, it is worth our enquiring 
into, whether they do not eat and dri»k as well as theſe, For the rich 
amongſt us muſt have their repaſt as well as the poor, and Princes feed as 
well as Priſoners, though there bea great difference in their diet. And I 
muſt contels, there 1s no ſmall difficulty in both, whence the good or bad 
Genii may have their food ; though it be eaſy enough to conceive that 
they may teed and refreſh their Vehicles. : 

For ſuppoſing they do vitally actvate ſome particular portion of the 
Aire that they drive along with them, which is of a certain extent, it is 
moſt natural toconcetve, that partly by local motion, and partly by the 
a&tivity of their thoughts, they ſet fome particles of their Vehicles into a 
more then uſual agitation, which being thus moved, ſcatter and perſpire ; 
and that ſo the \ ehicle leſſens in ſome meaſure, and therefore admits of a 
recruit: which muſt be either by formal repaſt, or by drawing in the 
crude-Aireonely, which haply may be enough; bur it being ſo like it (elf 
alwales, the pleaſure will be more flat, Wherefore it is not improbable 

but 
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but that both may have their times of Refection,for pleaſure art leaſt, if nor 
neceſfity ; which will be the greater advantage for the Govd, & the more 
exquiſite miſery tor the Bad, they being puniſhable in this regatd alſo, 

A 7, Burt, as I ſaid, the greateſt difficulty 1s to give a rational account 
whence the Bad Geri have their food, in their execraole Feaſts, ſo for- 
mally made up into diſhes. That the materials of it 1s a vaporoys Aire, 
appears as well from the faintneſs and emptineſs of them that have been 
entertained at thoſe Feaſts, as from their forbidding the uſe of Salt at 
them, it having a virtue of diſſolving of all aqueous ſubſtances, as well 
as hindering their congelation. But how the Azre is moulded up into that 
form and conſiſtency, it is very hard to conceive: whether it be done by 
the mere power of [magination upon their own Vehicles, firſt dabled in 
ſome humidities that are the fitteſt for their deſign, which they change 
into theſe forms of Viands, and then withdraw, when they have given 
them ſuch a figure, colour , and conſiſtency, with ſome {mall touch of 
ſuch a ſapour or tinure : or whether it be the priviledge of theſe Aered 
Creatures, by a ſharp Deſire and keen Imagination, to pterce the Spzrit 
of Nature, ſo as to awaken her activity, and engage her to the complea- 
ting in a moment; as it were, the full deſign of their own wiſhes, but in 
ſuch matter as the Element they are in is capable of, which is this crude 
and vaporous Aire z whence their food muſt be very dilute and flaſhie, 
and rather a mockery then any ſolid ſatisfaction and pleaſure, 

8. Bur thoſe Superiour Demons, which inhabit that part of the Aire 
that no ſtorm nor tempeſt can reach, need be put tono ſuch ſhifts, though 
they may be as able in them as the other, For in the tranquillity of thoſe 
upper Regions, that Promus- Condus of the Univerſe, the Spirit of Nature, 
may filently ſend forth whole Gardens and Orchards of moſt delectable 
fruits and flowers , of an equilibrious ponderofity to the -parts of the 
Aire they grow in, to whoſe ſhape and colours the tranſparency of.theſe 
Plants may adde a particular luſtre, as we ſee it is in precious Stones, - 
And the Chymiſts are never quiet till the heat of their Fancy have cal- 
cined an vitrified the Earth into a cryſtalline pelJucidity , conceiting 
that it will be then a very fine thing indeed, and all that then grows our 
of it : which deſirable SpeRacle they may haply enjoy in a more perte&t 
manner, whenever they are admitted into thoſe higher Regions of the 
Aire. 

For the very Soile then under them ſhall be tranſparent, in which they 
may trace the very Roots of the Trees of this Superiour Paradiſe with 
their eyes, and it it may not offend them, fee this opake Earth through 
it, bounding their fight with ſuch a white faint ſplendour as is diſcovered 
inthe Moon, with that difference of brightneſs that will ariſe from the 
diſtintion of Land and Water; and it they will recreate their palats, 
may taſt of ſuch Fruits, as whoſe natural juice will vie with their nobleſt 
Extractions and Quinteſſences. For ſuch certainly will they there find 
the blood of the Grape, the rubie-coloured Cherries, and Nectarines, 

And if, tor the compleating of the pleaſantneſs of theſe habitarions, 
that they may look leſs likea ſilent and dead folirude, they meet with 
Birds and Beaſts of curious ſhapes and colours, the ſingle accents of whoſe 
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voices are very grateful to the Ear, and the varying of their notes perfect 
Muſical harmony ; they would doe very kindly to bring us word back of 
the certainty of theſe hinge: and make this more then a Phuloſophical 
Conjectnre, 

But that there may be Food and Feaſting in thoſe higher Acreal 
Regions, is leſs doubted by the Platoniſts ; which makes Maximus Tyrimus 
call the Soul, when ſhe has left the Body, S$p4uma aidzeor* and the 
above-cited Oracle of Apollo deſcribes the Felicity of that Chorus of im- 
mortal Lovers he mentions there, trom teaſting together with the bleſſed 
Gent, 

—— Ons weap ov FxAinow 
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So that the Near and Ambroſia of the Poets may not be a mere fable. 
For the Spirit of Nature, which is the immediate Inſtrument of God, 
may enrich the truits of theſe Aereal Paradiſes with ſuch liquors, as 
being received into the bodies of theſe purer Demons, and diffuſing ir 
ſelf through their Vehicles, may caule ſuch gratetul motions analogical ro 
our taſt, and excite ſuch a more then ordinary quickneſs in their minds, 
and benign chearfulneſs, that it may far tranſcend the moſt delicate Re- 
feion that the greateſt Epicures could ever invent upon Earth ; and that 


without all ſatiety and burdenſomenels, it filling them wich nothing bur 
Divine Love, Joy, and Devotion, | 
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CHAP. X. 


1, How hard it & to define any thing concerning the A&real or Athereal 
Elyſtums. 2, That there & Political Order and Laws amoneſt theſe Aiery 
Damons. 3. That ths Chain of Government reaches down from the 
higheſt Achereal Powers through the A&real to the very Inhabitants of 
the Earth, 4. The great ſecurity we live in thereby, 5, How eaſily 
deteffible and puniſhable wicked Spirits are by thoſe of their own Tribe, 
6, Other reaſons of the ſecarity we find our ſelves in from the groſs in- 


feſtations of evil Spirits, 7, What kind of puniſhments the Acreal 
"Officers infli&t upon their Malefattonrs. 


I, JF Mightenlarge my ſelf: much on this Subje&, by repreſenting the 
many Concamerations of the Atreal and ethereal Elyſiums, de- 
painting them out in all che variety of their Ornaments :.. but 

there is no prudence of being lavith of ones pen in a matter fo lubricous 

and Conjectural. Of the bare exiſtence whereof we have no other ground, 
then that otherwiſe the greateſt part of the Univerſe by infinite mea{ure, 
and the moſt noble, would lye as it were uncultivate, like a deſart of 

Sand, wherein a man can ſpie neither Plant nor living Creature, Which 

though it may ſeem as ſtrange as if Nature ſhould have reſtrained 

all the Varieties ſhe would put forth to one contemptible Mole-hil , and 
have made all the reſt of the Earth one Homogeneal ſurface of dry 
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clay or ſtone, on which not one ſprig of Graſs, much leſs any Flower or 


Tree, ſhould grow, nor Bird nor Beaſt be tound once to {et their foot 
thereon : yet the Spirits of us Mortals being too puſillanimous to be able 
ro grapple with ſuch vaſt Objects, we muſt reſolve to reſt either ignorant, 
or Sceptical, in this matter, | 

2, And therefore let us conſider what will more eafily fall under our 
comprehenſion, and char is the Polity of the Atery Demons. Concerning 
which, that in general there is ſuch a thing among them, is the moſt 
aſſuredly true init ſelf, and of the moſt uſeto us to be perſwaded of. 
To know their particular Orders and Cnſtomes is a more needleſs Curio- 
fity, Bur that they do lye under the reſtraint of Governmert, 15 not 
onely the opinion of the Pythagoreans (who have even to the nicety of 
Grammatical Criticiſme afſigned diſtin names to the Law that belongs to 
theſe Three diftin& ranks of Beings, avvg@mTo, ISaiugres and Feor, 
calling the Law that belongs to the firſt Now ©., the ſecond Aixn, and 
the third Os ) but it 1s alſo the eaſy and obvious ſuggeſtion of ordi- 
nary Reaſon, that it muſt needs be ſo, and eſpecially amongſt the Atreal 
Gevii in theſe lower Regions, they being a mixt rabble of good and bad, 


wiſe and fooliſh, in ſuch a ſenſe as we may fay the Inhabitants of the Earth 


are ſo, and therefore they mult naturally tall under a Government, and 
ſubmic to Lawes , as well and tor the {ame reaſons as Men do, For 
otherwiſe they cannot tolerably ſubſiſt, nor enjoy what rights may ſome 
way or other appertain to them, 

For the Souls of men deceaſed and the Demons being endued with 
corporeal Senſe, by Axiome 30, and therefore capable of Pleaſure and 
Pain , and conſequently ot both 1nj#ry and Puniſhment. it is maniteſt, that 
having the uſe of Reaſon, they cannot fail ro mould themſelves into 
ſome Political form or other, and ſo to be divided into Nations and 
Provinces, and to have their Orhcers of State, from the King on his 
Throne to the very loweſt and moſt abhorred Executioners of Juſtice, 

3. Which inviſible Government is not circumſcribed within the com- 
paſs of the Azery Regions, but takes hold alſo on the Inhabirants of che 
Earth , as the Government of Men does on ſevera! forts of brute Beaſts, 
and the eAthereal Powers alio havea Right and Exerciſe of Rule over 
the Aereal, Whence nothing can be committed in the World againſt 
the more indiſvenſable Laws thereof , but a moſt ſevere and inevitable 
puniſhment will follow : every Nation, City, Family and Perſon, being 
in ſome manner the Pecalium, and therefore in the tutelage, of ſome in» 
viſible Power or other, a> I have above intimated. | 

4. And tuch Tranſgreſſions as are againſt thoſe Laws without whoſe 
obſervance the Creation could not ſubſiſt, we may be aſſured are puniſhed 
with Torture intolerable, and infinitely above any Pleaſure imagi- 
nable the evil Genzi can takein doing of thoſe of their own Order, or 
us Mortals, any miſchief, Whence it is maniteſt that we are as ſecure 
from their grofs outrages ( ſuch as the firing ot our houſes, the ſtealing 
away our Jewels or more neceflary Utenſils, murdering our ſelves or chil- 
dien, deſtroying our cattel, corn, and other things of the like ſort, ) as if 
_ they were not 7n rerm natura, Unleſs they have ſome ſpecial permiſſion 
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20 act, or we our ſelves enable them by our raſh and indiſcreet tampering 
with them, or ſuffer from the malice of ſome perſon that is in league with 
them, For their greateſt liberty of doing miſchief is upon that account z 
which yet is very much limited, in that all theſe Actions muſt paſs the 
conſent of a viſible perſon, not hard to be diſcovered in theſe unlawful 
practices, and eaſy ro be puniſhed by the Law of Men, 


5. And the Acreal Genii can with as much eaſe inflict puniſhment on 


* one another, as we Mortals can apprehend, impriſon, and puniſh ſuch as 


tranſgre(s againſt our Laws. For though theſe Demons beinviſible to us, 
yet they are not ſoto their own Tribe: nor can the activity and ſubtilty 
of the Bad over-maſter the Good Commonyealths- men there, that up- 
hold the Laws better then they are amongſt us. Nor may the various 
Transfiguration of their ſhapes conceal their perſons, no more then the 
diſguiſes that are uſed by fraudulent men, For they are asable to diſcern 
what is fictitious from what is true and natural amongſt themſelves, as 
we are amongſt our ſelves. And every Atreal Spirit being part of ſome 
Political Subdiviſion, upon any outrage committed, 1t will be an eaſ 
matter to hunt out the Maletactor ; no Demon being able (o totran(- 
figure himſelf, bur upon command he will be forced to appear in his 
natural and uſual form, not daring to deny upon examination to what 
particular Subdiviſion he belongs, Whence the ealy diſcovery of their 
miſcarriages, and certainty of inſupportable torment, will ſecure the 
World from all the diſorder that ſome ſcrupulous wits fuſpect would arife 
from this kinde of Creatures, if they were in Being, 

6, To which we may adde alſo, That what we have is uſeleſs to 
them, and that it is very hard toconceive that there are many Rational 
Beings ſo degenerate as to take pleaſure in 1ll, when it 1s no good to 
themſelves, That Socrates his Aphoriſm, Tas o poy pos aqvort, may be 
inno ſmall meaſure true in the other World, as well as inthis, That 
all that theſe evil Spirits deſire, may be onely our lapſe into as great a 
degree of Apoſtaſy from God as themſelves, and to be full partakers 
with them of their falſe Liberty ; as debauched perſons in this life love 
to make Proſelytes, and to have reſpe&t from their Nurſlings in wick- 
edne(s, And ſeveral other Conſiderations there are that ſerve for the 
takingaway this Panick fear of the incurſations and moleſtations of theſe 
Acreal Inhabitants, and might further ſilence the ſuſpicious Atheiſt ; 
which I willingly omit, having ſaid more then enough of this Subjet 
already. 

7. It any be ſo curious, as to demand what kind of Puniſhment this 
People of the Aire inflict upon their Maletactors, I had rather refer them 
to the Fancies of Cornelius Agrippa, then be laugh'd at my (elf for ven- 
turing to deſcend to ſuch particularities. Amongſt other things he names 
their Incarceration, or confinement ro moſt vile and {qualid Habications. 
His own words are vefy {ignificant : Accedunt etiam wilifiimorum ac te- 
terrimorum locorum habitacula, ubi eFtnei ignes, aquaram ingluwjes, ful- 
gurum > tonitruornm concuſſus , terrarum Voragines, ubi Regio lucts in- 
ops, nec radiorum Solis capax, ienaraque ſplendoris ſiderum, perpetus te- 
nebris & nodtrs ſpecie caligat, Whence he would make us believe, thac 
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the ſteam of Brimſtone cannot but excruciate them exceedingly ; but alſo 


by commanding them into ſundry other Hollows of the ground, noiſome- 


by ſeveral fumes and vapours, they may torture them in ſeveral faſhions 
and degrees, fully proportionable to the greateſt crime that is in their 
power to commit, and farre above what the cruelleſt Tyranny has inflt- 
cted here, either upon the guilty or innocent. But how theſe Confine- 
ments and Torments are inflicted on them, and by what Degrees and Re- 
laxations, is a thing neither eaſy to determine, nor needfnl to underſtand, 

W heretore we will ſurceaſe from purſuing any further ſo unprofitable 
a Subject, and come to the Third general Head we mentioned, which is, 
What the Moral condition of the Soul is when ſhe has left this Body, 
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CHAP. XL 


1, Three things to be conſidered before we come to the Moral condition of the 
Soul after Death : namely, her Memory of tranſactions in thi Life, 
2, The peculiar feature and individual Charatter of her Ac&real 
Vehicle. 3, The Retainment of the ſame Name, 4, How her ill de- 
portment here lays the train of her Miſery hereafter. 5. The unſpeak- 
able torments of Conſcience worſe then Death, and not tobe avoided 
dying, 6. of the hideous tortures of external ſenſe on them whoſe ſea- 
redueſs of Conſcience may ſeem to make them uncapable of her Laſhes, 
7, Of the ſtate of the Souls of the more innocent and conſcientious Pa- 
gans, 8, Of the natural accruments of After-happineſs tothe morally 
good in this life, 9, How the Soul enjoys her attings or [ufferines in 
this Lite for an indiſpenſable Cauſe, when ſhe has paſſed to the other, 
ID, That the reaſon s proportionably the Fa in things of leſs conſe- 
quence. 11, What miſchief men may create to themſelves in the other 
world by their zealous miſtakes inthis, 12. That thouzh there were no 


Memory after Death, yet the manner of our Life here may ſow the ſeeds of 
the Soul's future happineſs or miſery. 


1. J OR the better ſolution of this Queſtion, there is another firſt 
in natureto be decided ; namely, Whether the Soul remembers 
any thing of this I ife after Death. For Ariſtetle and Cardan ſeem 

to deny it ; but I do nor remember any reaſons in either that will make 
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good their Opinion, But that the contrary is true, appears from what we 
Chap.11. ſe. have already proved in my ſecond Book , viz, That the immediate ſeat of 
415.0. Memory # the Soul her ſelf, and that all Repreſentations with their circum- 
In Pialg.bo. ftances are reſervedin her, not the Spirits, (a thing which * Yaninus 
himſelf cannot deny ) or 77 any part of the Body. And that the Spirits 
are onely a neceſſary Inſ:rument whereby the Soul works ; which while 
they are too cool and groſs and wateriſh, Oblivion creeps upon her in 
that meaſure that the Spirits are thus diſtempered ; but the diſeaſe being 
chaſed away,and the temper of the Spirits rectified, the Soul forthwith re- 
covers the memory of what things ſhe could not well command before,as 
being now in a better ſtate of Activity. Whence,by the 33 Axiome,ir will 
 follow,that her Memory will be rather more perfect after Death, and Con- 
ſcience more nimble to excuſe or accule her according to her Deeds here. 
2, It is not altogether beſide the purpoſe to take notice alſo, That 
the narural and uſual Figure of the Soul's Atreal Yehicle bears a reſem- 
blance with the feature ot the party in this lite z it being moſt obvious for 
the Plaftick part ( at the command of the W:{ to put forth into perſonal 
ſhape)to tall as near to that in this life as the new ſtate will permit, With 
which a@the Spirit of Nature haply does concurre, as m the figuration 
of the Fats; but with ſuch limits as becomes the Aereal Congruity 
Chap. 9.16 of life, of which we have ſpoke already : as alſo how the proper Idea or 
Figure of every Soul ( though it may deflect ſomething by the power of 
the Parent's Imagination inthe act of Conception, or Geſtation, yet } 
may return more near to its peculiar ſemblance afterwards, ,and ſo be an 
unconcealable Note of Individuality, — 
2, Wewill adde to all this, the Retainment of the ſame Name which 
the deceaſed had here, unleſs there be ſome ſpecial reaſon to change it : 
ſo that their perſons will be as punCtually diſtinguiſhe and circumſcribed 
as any of ours in this life. All which things, as they are moit probable 
in themſelves that they will thus naturally tall our, ſo they are very con- 
venient for adminiſbration of Juſtice and keeping of Order in the other 
State, 


4. Theſe things therefore premifed, it will not be hard to conceive how 
the condition of the Soul after this lite depends on her Moral deportment 
here, For Memory cealing not, Conſcience may very likely awake more fu- 
riouſly then ever ; the Mind becoming 2 moreclear Judge of cv:] Actions 
pait then ſhe could be in the Fleſh, being now ſtript of all thoſe circun- 
ſtances and concurrences of things that kept her off from the opportunity 
ot calling her ſelf to account, or of perceiving the uglineſs of her own 
ways, Beſides, there being that communication betwixt the Zarth and 
the Azrc, that at lealt the fame of things will arrive to their cognoſcence 
that have left this litez the after il] ſucceſs of their wicked encerpriſes 
and unreaſonable tranlations may arm their tormenting Conſcience with 
new whips and ſtings, when they ſhall either hear, or ſee with their 
eyes, What they have unjuſtly built up, to run with ſhame ro ruine, and 
behold all tl.eir deſigns come to nought, and their tame blaſted upon 
Earth, 

5, This is the ſtate of ſuch Souls as are capable of a ſenſe of ey 
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of their paſt-actions : and a man would think they need no other puniſh- 
ment then this, if he conſider the mighty power of the Mind over her 
own Vehicle , and how vuinerable it is trom her ſelf, Theſe Paſſions 
therefore of the Soul that follow an ill Conſcience, muſt needs bri 

her Aiery body into intolerable diſtempers , worſe then Death it +; 
Nor yer can ſhe die it ſhe would, neither by fire, nor ſword, nor any 
means imaginable; no not if ſhe ſhould fling her ſelf into the flames of 
ſmoaking «&tna, For ſuppoſe ſhe could keep her (elf ſo long there, as 
to indure that hideous pain of deſtroying the vital Conzruity of her 
Vehicle by that ſulphureous fire ; ſhe would be no ſooner releaſed, but ſhe 
would catch lifeagainin the Aire, and all the former troubles and vexa- 
tions would return, beſides the overplus of theſe pangs of Death, For 
Memory would return, and an ll Conſcience would return, and all thoſe 
buſie Furies, thoſe diſordered Pafhons which follow ic. And thus ic 


would be, though the Soul ſhould kill her (elf a thouſand and a thouſand 


times; ſhe could but pain and puniſh her ſelf, not deſtroy her ſelf, 

6, But if we could ſuppoſe ſome mens Conſciences ſearedin the next 
ſtate as well as this, ( for certainly there are that make ir their buſineſs to 
obliterate all ſenſe of difference of Good and Evil out of their minds z 
and hold it to be an high ſtrain of wit ( though it be nothing elſe bur a 
piece of beſtial ſtupidity ) to think there is no ſuch thing as Yice and 
Yertue, and that it is a principall part of perfe&tion, to be fo degene- 
rate as to a& according to this Principle without any remorſe ar all; ) 
theſe men may ſeem to have an excellent priviledge in the other world, 
they being thus armour- proof againſt all the fiery darts of that domeſtick 
Devil: As ifthegreateſt ſecurity in the other life were, to have been 
compleatly wicked in this, 

Bur it is not ont of the reach of mere Reaſon and Philoſophy to diſ- 
cover, that ſuch bold and impudent wretches as have loſt all inward ſenſe 
of Good and Evil, may there againſt their wills feei a laſh in the outward, 
For the Divine Nemeſis is excluded out of ng part of the Univerſe , 
and Googneſi and Fuſtice, which they contemn here, will be acquainted 
with them in that other ſtate, whecher they will or no, I ſpeak of 
ſuch courſe Spirits that can \wallow down Murder, Perjury, Excortion, 
Adultery, Buggery, and the like groſs crimes, without the leaſt diſguſt, 
and think they have a right to ſatisfy their own Luſt, though it be by 
never ſo great injury againſt their Neighbour. It theſe men ſhould carry 
it with impunity, there were really no Providence, and themſelves were 
the trueſt Prophets and faithfulleſt Inſtruters of mankind, divulging the 


choiceſt Arcannm they have to impart to them, namely, That there # 


20 God, 

But the caſe ſtands quite otherwiſe, For whether it be by the impor- 
tunity of them they injure in this life, who may meet with them atfter- 
ward, as * Cardan by way of Objection ſuggeſts in his Treatiſe of this 
Subje& ; or whether by a general deſertion by all of the other world 
that areable to prote&, ( ſuch Monſters as I deſcribe being haply far leſs 
in proportion to the number of the other ſtate , then theſe here are ro 
this; ) they will be neceſſarily expoſed to thoſe grim and remorſleſs 

officers 
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of ficers of Faſtice, who are as devoid of ail ſenſe of what is Good as thoſe 
that they ſhall puniſh, So that their penalty: ſhall be inflicted trom ſuch as 
are of the (ame Principles with themſelves, who watch tor ſuch booties 
2s theſe, and when they can catch them, dreſs them and adorn them ac- 
cording to the multifarious petulancy of their own unaccountable hu- 
mours ; and taking a ſpecial pride and pleaſure in the making and ſcein 
Creatures miſerable, tall upon their prey with all eagerneſs and alacrity, 
as the hungry Lions on a condemned maletactour, but with more ferocity 
and inſultation by far, For having more wit, and, if it be poſſible, leſs 
goodneſs then the Soul they thus aflault, they ſatiate their laſcivient cru- 
elty with all manaer of abuſes aad torments they can imagine, giving her 
onely ſo much reſpite as will ſerve to receive their new inventions with a 
freſher (mart and more diſtin& pain, Neither can any | eaſon or Rheto- 
rick prevail with them, no Expoſtulation, Petition or Submiſſion, For 
to what purpoſe can it be, to expoſtulate about injury and violence 
with them whoſe deepeſt reach of wit is to underſtand this one main 
Principle, That every ones Luſt, when he can act with impunity, tu the 
moſt ſacred and ſoveraign 1 aw * Or what can either Petitions or Submitl- 
ſions doe with thoſe who hold it the oſt contem/tible piece of fondneſs 
and ſillineſs that ts, tobe intreated to recede from their own Intereſt * And 
they acknowledging no (uch thing as Yertue and Yice, make it their 
onely intereſt to pleaſe themſelves in what 1s agreeable to their own de- 
fires : and their main pleaſure is, to excruciate and torture, in the moſt ex- 
quiſite ways they can,as many as Opportunity delivers up to their power. 

And thus we fee how, 1n the other lite, the proud conceited A4the; 
may at laſt feel the {ad inconvenience of his own Practices and Principles, 
For even thoſe that pleaſed themſelves in helping him forward , while © 
he was in this lite, to that high pitch of wickedneſs, may haply take as 
much pleaſure to ſee him puniſh'd by thoſe grim Execntioners in the 
other, Like that ſporttul cruelty ( which ſome would appropriate to 
Nero's perſon ) of cauſing the Yeſtal virgins to be raviſh'd, and then put- 
ting them to death for being ſo, | 

7. But this Subject would be too tedious and too Tragical to. infiſt 
on any longer, Let us caſt our eyes theretore upon a more tolerable 
Object ; and that is The ſtate of che Soul chat has, according to the beſt 
opportunity ſhe had of knowledge, liv'd vertuouſly and conſcientiouſly, 
in what part or Age of the world ſoever. For though this Moral Inzocenc 
amongſt the Pagans will not amount to what our Religion calls Salvat:- 
on ; yet it cannot but be advantageous to them in the other ſtate, accor- 
ding to the ſeveral degrees thereof ; they being more or leſs Happy or 
Miſerable, as they have been more or leſs Yertuoxs in this life, For we 


cannot imagine why God ſhould be more harſh to them in the other 


world then in chis, nothing having happened to them to alienate his af- 


tection but Death ; which was not in their power to avoid,and looks more 
like a puniſhment then a fault: though it be neither to thoſe that are 
well-meaning and conſcientious, and not profeſſed contemners of the 
wholſome ſuggeſtions of the Light of Nature, but are lovers of Huma- 
Nity and Vertue, For to theſe it is onely an eatrance into another life, 
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— Ad amend vireta 
. ..”.  Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedtſque beatas. 

Which Truth I could not conceal, it being a great prejudice to D2vize 
Providence to think otherwiſe, For to thoſe that are free, her wayes 
will ſeem as unintelligible in overloading the fimple with puniſhmenr,as in 
ndt rewarding the more perfe&ly righteous and illuminate, For from a 
faulc in either they will be tempted to a misbelief of the whole, and hold 
no Providence at all, | 

8, Let there therefore be peculiar Priviledges of Morality,every where, 
to thoſe that paſs into the other State. For unleſs God make a ſtopon 


purpoſe, it will naturally follow, That Memory after Death ſuggeſtin 


nothing but what the Conſcience allows of, much Tranquillity of Min 
muſt reſult from thence, and a certain Health and Beauty of the Atreal 
Vehitle alſo better Company and Converſe, and more pleaſant Tracts 
and Regions to inhabit. For what Plotinws ſpeaks of the extreme de- 
orees, is alſo true of the intermediate, elſe Divine Juſtice would be very 
maime, For a man, ſaith he, having once «5b Slory to himſelf a pravity 
of temper, and united withit, s known well what he s; and according to 
hu natnre « thruſt tet to what he propenas to, both here, and departed 
hence, and ſo ſhall be pulled by the drawings of Nature into a ſutable place, 
But the Good man his Receptions and Communications ſhall be of another 
ſort, by the drawing as it were of certain hidden ſtrings tranſpoſed and pulled 
by Natures own fingers, So admirable i the power and order of the Univerſe, 
all things being carried on in a ſilent way of Juſtice, which none 6an avoid, 
and which the Wicked man has no perception nor underſtanding of, but ﬆ 
drawn, knowing nothing whither in the Univerſe he ought to be carried, 
But the Good man both knows and goes whither he ought, and diſcerns before 
he departs hence where he muſt inhabit, and is full of hopes that it ſhallbe 
with the Gods, This large Paragraph of Plotin is not without ſome 
{mall Truth inir, if rightly limited and underſtood ; but ſeems nor td 
reach at all the Circumſtances and accruments of Happineſs to the Soul in 
= _ State, which will naturally follow her from her cranſactions in 
this life, fo. 

9. For certainly, according to the ſeveral degrees of Beniznity of Spi- 
rit, and the deſire of doing good to mankinde in this life, and the more 
ample opportunities of doing it, the Felicity of the other World is re- 
doubled upon them; there being ſo certain communication and enter- 
courſe betwixt both, And therefore they that a& or ſ»ffer deeply in ſuch 
Cauſes as God will maintain in the World, and are j»/# and holy at the 
botrome, ( and there are ſome Principles that are indiſpenſably ſuch; 
which Providence has countenanced both by Miracles,the ſuffrages of the 
Wieſt men in all Ages, and the common voice of Nature; ) thoſe that 
have been the moſt Heroical Abetters and Promoters of thee things in 
this life, will naturally receive the greater contentment of Minde after 
it, being conſcious ro themſelyes how ſeriouſly they have affiſted what 
God will never deſert, and that Truth is mighty, and muſt at laſt pre- 
val]; which they are better aſſured of out of the Body, then when chey 


_ were nn it. 
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10, Nor is this kinde of acceſs of Happineſs to be confined onely to 
our furtherance of what is of the higheſt and moſt indiſpenſable con{ide- 
ration here, bur in proportion touches all tranſactions that proceed from 
a vertuous and good Principle, whereof there are ſeveral degrees : amongſt 
which thoſe may not be eſteemed the meaneſt that refer to a National 
good, And therefore thoſe that, out of a natural generofity of Spirit 
and ſucceſsful fortitude in Warre, have delivered their Country from 
bondage, or have been ſo wiſe and underſtanding 1n Politicks, as to have 
contrived wholſome Laws for the greater happineſs and comfort of the 
People; while ſuch a Nation proſpers and is in being, it cannot but be an 
accrument of Happineſs to theſe ſo conſiderable Benefactors, unleſs we 
' ſhould imagine them leſs generous and good in the other World, where 
they have the advantage of being Better. And what I have ſaid in this 
more notable inſtance, is in a degree true in things of ſmaller concern- 
ment, which would be infinite to rehearſe, But whole Nations, with 
their Laws and Orders of Men, and Families may fail, and therefore 
theſe acceſſions be cut off : but he that laies out his pains in this life for 
the carrying on ſuch deſigns as will take place fo long as the World en- 
dures, and muſt have a compleat Triumph at laſt ; fuch a one lates a 


train tor an Everlaſting adyantage inthe other World, which, in deſpite © 


= all the tumblings and turnings of unſetled fortune, will ve ſure to take 
eltect, 

11. But this matter requires Judgement as well as Heat and Forward- 
neſs, For pragmatical Ignorance, though accompanied with ſome mea- 
ſure of Sincerity and well-meaning, may ſet a-foot ſuch things in the 
World, or ſet upon record ſuch either falſe, or impertinent and unſeaſo- 
nable, Principles, as being made ill uſe of, may very much prejudice the 
Cauſe one deſires to promote ; which will bea ſad ſpectacle for them in 
the other State, For though their ſimplicity may be pardonable, yer 
they will not fail to finde the il! effect of their miſtake upon themſelves. 
As hethat kills a friend in ſlead of an enemy, though he may fatisfy his 
Conſcience that rightly pleads his innocency ; yet he cannot avoid the 
ſenſe of ſhame and forrow that naturally follows fo miſchievous an error. 

I2, Such accruencies as theſe there may be to our Enjoyments in the 
other World trom the durable traces of our tranſactions in this, it we 
have any Memory of things after Death, as [ have already demonſtrated 
that we have, But if we had not, but Ariſtotle's and Cardas's Opinion 
were true, yet Yertue and Piety will not prove onely uſeful for this pre- 
ſent ſtate. Becauſe according to our living here, we ſhall hereafter, by a 
hidden concatenation of Cauſes, be drawn to a condition anſwerable to 
the purity or impurity of our Souls in this life : that filent Nemefis that 
paſſes through the whole contexture of the Univerſe ever fatally con- 
triving us into ſuch a ſtate as we our ſelves have fitted our ſelves for by 
our accuſtomary ations, Of ſo great conſequence is it, while we have 
opportunity, to aſpire to the Beſt things. 
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CHAP. XML 


* I, What The Spirit of Nature &s, 2. Experiments that argue its real 
Exiſtence ; ſuch as that of two Strings tuned Iniſons, 3, Symparhe- 
tick Cures and Tortures. 4, The Sympathy betwixt the Earthly and 
Aſtral Body, 5, Monſtrous Births, 6. The Attradtion of the Load- 
ftone and Rounaneſs of the Sun and Stars, 


is E had now quite finiſhed our D:ſcourſe, did I not chink ic con- 
venient to anſwer a double Expectation of the Reader. The 
one is touching The Spirit of Natare, the other the producing 
of 0bject;ons that may be made againſt our concluded Afertion of 
the Soul's Immortality, For as for the former, I can eaſily imagine he 
may well deftre a more punctual account of that Principle I have had {6 
often recourſe to, then I have hitherto given, and will think it fit that] 
ſhould ſomewhere more fully exphin what I mean by the terms, and ſhew 
him my ſtrongeſt grounds why I conceive there is any ſuch Being in the 
World, To hold him therefore no longer in ſaſpence, I ſhall doe both 
in this place. The Spirit of Nature therefore, according to that notion I 
have of it, s, A ſubſtance incorporeal, but without Senſe and Animadver- 
fron, pervading the whole Matter of the Univerſe, and exerciſing a Plaſt1- 
cal power therein according to the ſundry prediſpoſitions and occaſions inthe 
| Parts it works upon, raiſing ſuch Phenomena 1» the World, by diretting the 
parts of the Matter and their Motion, as cannot be reſolved into mere Me- 
chanical powers, This rude Deſcription may ſerve to convey to any one 
a conception determinate enough of the nature of the thing, And tharir 
15 not a mere Notion,abut a real Being, beftdes what I have occaſionally 
hinted already ( and ſhall here again confirm by new inſtances ) there are 

ſeveral other Conſiderations may per{wade us, t 
2. The fir(t whereof ſhall beconcerning thoſe Experiments of Sympa- 
thetick Pains, Aſlwagements and Cures, of which there are many Exam- 
ples, approved by the moſt ſcrupulous Pretenders to ſobriety and judg- 
ment, and of all which I cannot torbear to pronounce, that I ſuſpe&t 
| them to come to pals by ſome ſuch power as makes Strings that be tuned 
Unions, ( though on leveral Inſtruments ) the one being touched, the 
other to tremble and move very ſen{ibly, and to caſt off a ſtraiv or pin or 
any ſuch (mall thing laid uponit. Which cannot be reſolved into any 
Mechanical Principle, though ſome have ingeniouſly gone abour it, For 
before they attempted to ſhew the reaſon, why that String that is not 
Uniſonto that which is ſtruck ſhould nor leap and move, as it doth that 
is, they ſhould have demonſtrated, that by the mere Y:bration of the 
Aire that which is Uniſon can be fo moved ; for if it could, theſe Yibra- 
t:0ns would not taile to move other Bodies more movable by farrethen 
the String it [elf that is thus moved. As for example, if one hung looſe 
near the ſtring that is ſtruck a (mall thred of filk or an hair with ſome 
light thing at the end of it, they muſt neeas receive thoſe reciprocal Vi- 
brations that are communicated to the U»iſon. ſtring at a far greater Cci- 
&-I--3 ſtance, 
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ſtance, if the mere motion of the material Aire cauſed the ſubſultation of 
che ſtring tuned Un;ſonr : Which yet 15 contrary to experience, | 

Beſides that, if it were the mere Vibration of the Aire that cauſed this 
tremor in the Uniſon ſtring, the effect would not be conſiderable, unleſs 
both the ſtrings lay welt-nigh in the ſame Plane, and that the Vibration of 
the ſtring that is ſtruck be made in that Plane they both lie in, But let the 
ſtring be ſtruck ſo as to cut the Plane perpendicularly by irs cremulous _ 
excurſions, or let both the ſtrings be in two ſeveral Planes at a good di- 
{tance above one another, the event is much-what the ſame, though the 
Aire cannot rationally be conceived to vibrate backwards and forwards, 
otherwiſe then well-nighin the veryPlanes wherein the ſtrings are moved. 

All which things do clearly ſhew, chat pure Corporeal cauſes cannor 
produce this effec : and that theretore we muſt ſuppoſe, rhat both the 
ſtrings are united with ſome one 7ncorporeal Being, which has a difterenc 
Unity and Ativity from Matter, but yet a Sympathy therewith ; which 
affcRing this Immaterial Being, makes it affet rhe Matter inthe ſame 

-manner in another place, whereit does {mbolize with that other in ſome 
prediſpoſition or qualification, as theſe two ſtrings do in being tuned 
{{niſons to one another : and this, without ſending any particles to the 
Matter it does thus act upon ; as my thought of moving of my Toe being 
repreſented within my Brain, by the power of my Soul I can, withour 
ſending Spirits into my Toe, bur onely by making uſe of them that are 
there, move my Toeas I pleaſe, by reaſon of that Unity and AFivity 
rhat is peculiar to my Soul as a Spiritual ſubſtance that pervades my whole 
Body, WhencelI would concludealfo, that there 1s ſome ſuch Principle 
as we call The Spirit of Natwre, or the inferiour Soul of the World, into 
which ſuch Phenomena as theſe are to be reſolved, 

3- And I account Sympathetick Cures, Pains and Aſſwagements to 
be ſuch. As tor example, when in the uſe of thoſe Magnetick Remedies, as 
ſome call them,they can makethe wound dolorouſly hot or chill at a great 
diſtance, or can put it into perfect eaſe, this is not by any agency of emiſ- 
ſary Atoms, For theſe hot Atoms would cool ſufficiently in their progreſs 
co the party through the frigid aire ; and the cold Atoms, if they could 
be (o active as to diſpatch ſo far, would be warm enough by their journey 
inthe Summer Sun. The inflammations alſo of the Cowes Udder by 
the boiling over of the milk into the fire, the ſcalding of mens entralls 
at a diſtance by the Durning of their excrements, with other pranks of 
thelike nature, thele cannot be rationally reſolved into the recourſe of 

the Spirits of Men or Kine mingled with fiery Aroms, and o re-entring 
the parts thus affected, becauſe the minytene(s of thoſe Atoms. argues 
the ſuddainneſs of their extinction, as the ſmalleſt wires made red hot 
{0oneſt cool. | 

To all which you may adde (if it will prove true) that notable ex- 
ample of the Wines working when the Vines are in the flower, and that 
this Sympathetick effe&t muſt be from the Vines of that Country from 
which they came : whence theſe exhalations of the Vineyards muft 
ſpread as far as from Spain and the Canaries to England, and by the 
lame reaſon muſt reach round about every way as far from the Cana- 
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formed, yet, as I have already declared my ſelf, I dare only avouch as poſ- 
ſible, viz, the Souls of men leaving their Bodies, and appearing in ſhapes, «<,, p..;. .. 
{uppole,ot Ee On. and ſometimes of Mer; and that what- chap. 15, lect 
ever hurt befalls them in theſe Aſtral bodles,as the Parace!ſtans love to call 929: 
them, the ſame is inflicted upon their Terreſtrzal ly.ng in the meantime in 
tizeir beds or on the ground, As if their Aſtral bodzes be ſcalded, wounded, 
have the back broke, the ſame certainly happens to their 7! a71hly bodjes, 
W hich things it they be true, in all tkel:hood they are to be retolved 
into this Principle we ſpeak of, and that 7he Spirit of Nature is ſnatche 
into conſent with the Imagination of the Souls in thele Aſtral bodies or 
Atery Vehicles, Which act of ;magining mult needs be {trong in them, 
it being ſo ſet on and affiſted by a quick and ſharp pain and fright in theſe 
ſcaldings, woundings, and ſtrokes on the back ; ſome luch thing happe- 
ning here as in women with child, whoſe Fancies made keen by a ſuddain 
fear, have deprived their children of their arms, yeaand of their heads 
r00 ; as allo appears by two remarkable ſtories Sr, Kenelme Pi2by relates 
in his witty and eloquent Diſcourſe of the Cure of Wounds by the powder 
of Sympathy, beſides what * we have already recited out of 1/c/mont, * Chap, 6, 
5-. Which effe&s I ſuppole to be beyond the power of any humane *+ 5: 
Fancy unaſſiſted by ſome more forceable Agenc ; as allo that prodigious = 
birth he mcntions of a woman of Carcaſſona, who by her overmuch ſport- 
—1ng and pleaſing her ſelf with an Ape, while ſhe was with Child, brought 
forth a Monſter exactly of that ſhape, And it we ſhould conclude wich 
that learned Writer,that it was a real Ape,it is no more wondettul,nor ſo 
much.as that birth of a Crab-fiſh or Lobſter we have above mentioned our 
of Fortunius Licetus; as We might alſo other more uſual, though no les 
monſtrous births for the wombs of women to bear, Ot which the Soul 
of the Mother cannot be ſuſpeRed to be the cauſe, ſhe nor. ſo much as be- ? 
ing the Efformer of her own Fetws, as that judicious Naturaliſt Dr, 
Harvey has detern-ined. And if the Mother's Soul could be the Effor- 
mer of the Fets, in all reaſon her Plaſtick power would be ever Patrti- 
cular and Specifick as the Soul it ſelt is Particular, 
What remains the!efore but the niverſal Soul of the 1V'orld or Spirit 
of Natzre that can doe theſe feats? who, YVertumnus-like, is ready to 
change his own Activity and the yielding Matter into any mode and 
ſhape incifterently as occaſion engages him, and.ſo to prepare an edifice, 
at leaſt the more rude ſtrokes and delineaments thereof, tor any Specifick 
Soul whatſoever, and in any place where the Matter will yield to his ope- 
rations, But the time of the arrival thither of the particular gueſt it is 
* is intended 
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intended for, though we cannot ſay how ſoon itis, yet we may be (ure 
it is not later then a clear diſcovery of Senſation as well as Yegetation and 
Organization inthe Matter, 

6. The AttradFion of the Load-ſtoxe ſeerns to have ſome affinity with 
theſe inſtances of Sympathy, This myſtery Des- Cartes has explained 
with admirable artificeas to the immediate Corporeal cauſes thereof, ro 
wit, thoſe wreathed particles which he makes to paſs certain {crew-pores 
mn the Load-ſtone and Irov, But how the efformation of theſe particles 
iS above the reach of the mere Mechanical powers in Matter, as alſo the 
exquiſite direction of their motion, whereby they make their peculiar 
Yortex he deſcribes about the Earth from Pole to Pole, and'thread an in- 
cruſtated Star, paſſing in a right line in fo long a journey as the Diameter 
thereof without being ſwung to the fides; how theſe things, I lay, are 
beyond the powers of Matter, I have fully enough declared and proved 
inalarge Letter of mineto Y, C, and therefore that I may not adam 
azere, (hall torbear ſpeaking any farther thereof in this place, To which 
you may adde, That mere corporeal motion in Matter, without any 
other guide, would never ſo much as produce a roynd San or Star, of 
which figure notwithſtanding Des-Cartes acknowledges them to be, 
But my reaſons why it cannot be effected by the ſimple Mechanical pow- 


.. ers of Matter, I have particularly ſet down in my Letters to that excel- 
lent Philoſopher, 
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CHAP XIE 


1, That the Deſcent of heavy Boaies argues the exiſtence of The Spirit of 
Nature, becanſe elſe they would either hang in the Aire as they are pla- 
ced, 2, Or would be diverted from a perpendicular as they fall near a 


Plate of Metall ſet ſlooping, 3, That the endeavour of the Ether or | 
Aire from the Centre to the Circumference is not the Cauſe of Grav ty, 
againſt Mr. Hodbs, 4. A full confutation of Mr. Hobbs his Opinion, 
5- An ocular Demonſtration of the abſurd conſequenxe thereof, 6, An 
abſolute Demonſtration that Gravity cannot be the effet of mere Mecha- 
nical powers. 7, The Latitude 6 the overations of The Spirit of Na- 
ture, how large and where bounded.” 8, The reaſon of its name, 9, Of 
Inſt init, whether it be, andwhatit s, 10, The grand office of the Spirit 
of Nature in tranſmitting Souls into rightly-prepared Matter, 


F- N D a farther confirmation that I am not miſtaken therein, is 
what we daily here experience upon Earth, which is the deſcend- 
ing of heavy Bodies, as we call them, Concerning the motion 

whereof 1 agree with Des-Cartes inthe aſfignation of the immediate cor- 

poreal cauſe, to wit, the e£thereal matter, which is ſo plentifully in the 

Air over it is in groffer Bod.es ; but withall do vehemently ſurmiſe, that 

there muſt be ſome 1mmaterial cauſe, ſuch as we call The Spirit of Nature 

or Inferzour Soul of the World, that muſt direct the motions of the «/&the- 


real 
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real particles to a& upon theſe groſſer Bodies to drive them towards the 
Earch. For that ſurpluſage of Agitation of the g/ebular particles of the Cart. Prin- 
ther above what they ſpend in turning the Earth abour, is carried every #* ., D 
way indiff-rently, according to his own concefſion ; by which motion x5, 16, is, 
the drops of liquors are tormed into round figures, as he mgeniouſly coh- 39» -0- 
cludes. From whence it is apparent, that a buller of iron, filver or gold 

placed in the Aire is equally affau!ted on all ftdes by the occurfion of theſe 

AMcherea! particles, and therefore will be moved ho more cownwards 

then upwards, but hang 7» equilibrio, as 4 piece of Cork reſts on the 

water, where there is neither wittde nor ſtream, but ts equally plated 

againſt by the particles of water on all ſides. 

2, Nor is it imaginable how the occurfions of this Arhereal Ele- 
ment here againſt the ſurface of rhe Earth, being it is ſo fliand a Body, Carteſ. Prins 
| ſhould make it endeavour to lift ic felf frons the Earth art (o great a di- = gy 
ſtance as the middle Region of the Aire and furcher. Beftdes, that this ::, zz, 
is. not the canſe of the deſcent of hervy Bodies is manifeſt, becauſe then a 
broad Plate of the moſt ſolid Metall and moſt perfeAly polithr, ſuch as is 
able to refle&t the Arhereal particles moſt efficacioufly, being placed 
flooping, would change the courſe of the deſcent of things, and make 
them fa}l perpendicularly to it, and not tothe 
Plane of the Horizon; as for example, not 
from A to B,but from A to C; which is again't 
experience, For the hexvy Body will alwates 
. fall down from A to B, though the receſſion of 
the Athereal Matter muſt nee!!s be from C 
to A according to this Hypotheſts, B 

3. Norcan the endeavour of the Celeſtial Matter from the centre to 
the circumference take place here, For belides that Des-Cartes, the 
profoundeft Maſter of Mechanicks, has declind that way himſelt (rhough 
Mr. * Hobbs has taken it up, ) it would follow, that near the Poles of the « 1, his x1 
Earth there would be no deſcent of teavy Bodies at all, and in the very mcns of Philef. 
Cline we live in none perpendicular. To ſay nothing how this way will \_* FP nam 
not (alve the union of that great Water that adheres to the body of the 2s 
Moon, 

4. But to make good what I ſaid, by undeniable proof that heavy 
Bodies in the very Clime where we live will not deſcend perpenciculariy 
to the Earth, if Mr, Hobbs his ſolution of the Phenomenon of Gravity be 
eruez we ſhall evidently demonſtrate 


_— 


5 
both. to the Eye and to Reaſon the | D——\ 4 
proportion of tnetr ceclination from a ſs 
perpendicular in-any Elevation of the F* 


Pole. In the Circle therefore A B / | 

D, let the Aquator be B D. and A 

from the point C draw a lineto E, pa- * \ 

rallel to B D: which line C E will cut 4 BF 

the circle ig F 60. degrees, ſuppoſe, Ly 

trom B, Imagine now a. heavy Body 

at E.; according to Mr, Hobbs his: ſolution of the Probleme of Gravity, 
Sz 'f 
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it muſt fall rowards the Earth in a line parallel ro the «/£quator, viz, in 
thelineE F ; which, fay I, declines from the line. H F drawa perperdi- 
cular to the Horizon L K two third parts of a right angle, that is to ſay, 
60, degrees. For theangle E F H is equal ro G F R, which again is equal 
to the alternate angle BG F, which is two third parts of a right angle 
ex thefi, Whence it is plain that E F declines from a perpendicular no leſs 
then 60.degrees, By the ſame reaſon, if we had drawn the Scheme for 
the elevation of 50. which is more Southern then our Clime, we might 
demonſtrate that the deſcent of heavy Bodies declines from a perpen- 
dicular t» the Horizon 50 degrees, or £5 of a right angle, and fo of the 
reſt. From whence it will follow, that men cannot walk upright, bur 
declining, in the elevation ſuppoſe of 60, degrees, as near to the ground 
as EFis to FL, and much nearer in the more remote parts of the 
North, asin Norway, Ruſs1a, Friſland, Iſland, Scricfinnia, Greenland and 
_ others ; and there 1s proportionably the ſame reaſon in other Climes leſs 
Northern.. So that Mr, Hobbs need not ſend us fo farre off as to the 
Poles tomake the experiment. 2» 
5. For it for example we drew a Scheme for the Parallel under which | 
we live, {uppole about 52, degrees of Elevation, we might repreſent truly 
to the eye in what poſture men would walk at London or Cambridge, 
according to Mr. Hobbs his determination of the cauſes of Gravity, For 
1r is plain from what has been above demonſtrated, that the natural 
poſture of their Bodies upon the Horizon L K would be in theline E F, 


out of which it they did force themſelves 

; towards the perpendicular H F, it 

* would be much pain to them , neither 
—__ could they place themſclves 1n theline 
H F, without being born headlong to 

| x theground, and laid flat upon the Ho- 


rizon FK; the force of the Aire or. 
' whatever more ſubtile Elements therein prefling in lines parallel ro E F, 


and therefore neceſlarily bearing down whatever is placed looſe in the 
line H F, as is plain to any one at firſt fight, 

But we finding no ſuch thing in experience, ic is evident that Mr, 
Hobbs his ſolution is falſe; nay I may ſay that he has not rendred (0 
much as a poſſible cauſe of this ſo ordinary a Phenomenon, A thing truly 
much to be lamented in one who, upon pretence that all the Appearan- 
ces in the Univerſe may be reſolved into mere Corporeal cauſes, has 
wich unparallell' d confidence, and not without ſome wit, derided and ex- 
ploded all Immaterial Subſtance out of the World ; whenas in the mean 
time he does not rroduce ſo much as poſſible Corporeal cauſes of the 
moſt ordinary effe&ts in Nature, But to leave Mr, Hobbs to his own 
ways, and to return tO Des- Cartes, 

6, Adde unto all this, that it the motion of groſs Bodies were according 
to mere Mechanical laws, a Bullet, ſuppoſe of Lead or Gold, caſt up into 
the Aire, would never deſcend again, but would perſiſt in a rectilinear 
motion, For it being far more ſolid then ſo much Aire and Xther put 
cogether as would fill its place, and being moyed with no leſs ſwiftneſs 


chen 
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then that wherewith che Earth is carried about in twenty four hours, it 


muſt needs break out in a ſtraight line through the chin Aire, and never 


return again co the Earth, bur get away asa Comet does out of a Yortex. 


And that de fatFo 2 Cannon- Buller has been ſhot (o high that it never fell 


back again upon the ground, Des-Cartes does admit of as a true experi- 
ment, Of which, for my own part, I can imagine no other unexceptio- 
nable reaſon, but that at a certain diſtance The Spirit of Nature in ſome 
regards leaves the motion of Matter to the pure laws of Mechanicks, but 
within other bounds checks ir, whence it is that the Water does not 
{will out of the Moon. 

7. Now if the pure Mechanick powers in Matter and Corporeal mo- 
tion will not amount to ſo ſimple a Phenomenon as the falling of a ſtone 
to the Earth, how ſhall we hope they will be the adequate cauſe of ſun- 
dry ſorts of Plants and other things, that have farre more artifice and 
curiolity then the direct deſcent of a ſtone to the ground * 

Nor are we beaten back again by this diſcovery into that dotage of t 
confounded Schools, who have indued almoſt every difterent Obje& of our 
Senſes with a diſtin Subſtantial form, and then puzzle themſelves with 
endleſs ſcrupuloſities about the generation, corruption, and mixtion of 
them. For I affirm with Des-Cartes, that nothing aftects our Senſes bur 
ſuch Variations of Matter as are made by difference of Motion, Figure, 
Situation of parts,8&c, but I diſſent from him-in chis, in that I hold it is not 
mereand pure Mechanical motion that cauſes all theſe ſenſible Modifica- 
tions in Matter, but that many times the immediate Director thereof is 
this Spirit of Nature (I ſpeak of ) one and the ſame every where, and 
acting alwaies alike upon like occaſions, as a clear-minded man and of a 
ſolid judgement gives alwates the ſame verdict 1n the ſame circum- 
ſtances, 

For this Spirit of Nature intermedling with the efformation of the 
Fetus of Animals ( as I have * already ſhewn more: then once ) where 
notwithanding there ſeems not ſo much need, there being in them a 
more particular Agent for that purpoſe; tis exceeding rational thar all 
Plants and Flowers of all ſorts (in which we have no argument to prove 
there is any particular Souls) ſhould be the effects of this Univerſal 
Soubef the World. Which Hypotheſis, beſides that it is moſt reaſonable 
in it ſelf, according to that ordinary Axiome, Fruſtra fit per plara quod 
fieri poteſt per pauciora, is alſo very ſerviceable for the preventing many 
hard Problems about the Diviſeb:lity of the Souls of Plants, their Tras[- 
mutations into other Species, the growing of Slips, and the like, For 
there is one Soul ready every where to purſue the advantages of prepa- 
red Matter. Which is the common and onely AoyG. arepualians of all 
Plantal appearances, or of whatever other Phenomena there be, greater 
or ſmaller, that exceed the pure Mechanical powers of Matter, Weex- 
cept onely Men and Beaſts, who having all of them the capacity of ſome 
ſort of enjoyments or other, it was fit they ſhould have particular Souls 
for the multiplying of the ſenſe of thoſe enjoyments which the tran(- 
cendent Wiſdome of the Creatour has contrived, 

8, I have now plainly enough ſet down what I mean by The Spirit of 

Nature, 


- 
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Nature, and ſufficiently proved its exiſtence, Our of what has been ſaid 
may be eaſily conceived why I give it this name, it being a Principle that 
isof ſogreat influence and activity in the Naſcency, 4s I may fo callat, 
and Cosleſcency of things: And this. nat onely in che produftion of 
' Plants, with all other Concretions of an inferiour nature, and yet above 
the mere Mechanical lawes of Matter ; but alſo in reſpe& of the birth of 
Animals, whereunto it is preparatory and aſliſtent. 7 


. 


I know not whether I may entitle it alſo: to the guidance of Animals 


in the chiefeſt of thoſe actions which we uſually impure to natural Inſtinlt. 
Amoneſt which none ſo famous as the Birds making their Neſts, and 
particularly the arcificial ſtruQure of the Martins neſts under the arches 
of Church-windows. In which there being ſo notable a defign un- 
known to themſelves, and ſo ſmall a pleaſure to preſent Senſe, it looks 
4s if they were actuated by another, inſpired and carried away in a na- 
tural rapture by this Spirit of Nature to doe they know not what, though 


it be really a neceſſary proviſion and accommodation for laying their 


Eggs and hatching their young, in the efformation whereof this 1afe- 
riowr Soul of the World 1s (o rationally conceived to afliſt and inter- 
meddle : and therefore may the better be ſ{uppoled to over-power the 
Fancy,and make uſe of the members of the Birds to build theſe convenient 
Receptacles, as certain ſhops to lay up the Matter whereon ſhe intends 
to work, namely the Eggs of theſe Birds whom ſhe thus guides in making 
of their neſts, 

9, For that this building of their neſts in ſuch ſort ſhould not be from 
aatural Inſtinft, but from acquired Art and obſervation, or from the in- 
ſtruction of the old ones, there is no reaſon or ground for any one to con- 
ceit. For in that their actions tend to fo conſiderable a ſcope, thar is no 
argument that they know it or ever conſulted about it,no more then that 
Ivy or Binaweed, that winde about the next plant that can ſupport them, 

caſt up with themſelves aforehand the either neceſſity or convenience of 
ſuch cloſe embraces. Nor does it at all follow, becauſe the young ones 
might ſee the 01d ones make their nefts before they begin to make theirs, 
that they do ſee them or take notice of them, Nay, who can produce any 
one example of the old one turouring or teaching her young ones in this 
kind of Architecture ? or has ſpide the young one of her ſelf to apply her 
mind to learn that art by obſerving what the old one does £ Wherefore a 
man may as well argue, yea much better, that the Notes of Birds are not 
by Inftizc, bur by learning and art, becauſe they may have heard the old 
ones fing or whiſtle before them : whenas they will take up naturally of 


themſelves ſuch notes as belong to their kind, without hearing of the old 


ones at, any time, So that it 18 not from any ground of Reaſon, bur a merg 
vain and ſhallow {urnyſe, to think that the ArchiteQure of Birds in Luild- 
ing their neſts 15 not watzral Inſtind, but acquired Art and Imitation, - 

But on the other fide, there are very plain and poſitive Reaſons to 


convince us, that this Architecture of theirs is from 1n/tin&, and no 


acquired faculty. And that firſt, becauſe in general brute Animals are 


ot fuch a natureas is deyoid of that free and reflexive reaſon which is 
requiſite to acquired Art and Conſultation, Far if they had any ſuch 


principle, 
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principle, ſome of them would be able to ſpeak. The want of which 
power is the only plauſible preſumption for Des-Cartes his conceit of 
their being mere Machina's, Which chough it will not reach to ſo enor- 
mous a Paradox, yet it may juſtly exclude them from the participation 
of ſach a free Reaſonas will make them able for conſultation and learn- 
ing of Arts and Myſteries, OE 

Secondly, The hatching of their eggs being by mere 1nſt;n4, 8 not out 
of any deliberate Knowledge, it is reaſonable to think, that the making 
_ of their neſts, which is but in order thereto, is ere Inſtint7 alſo. 

Thirdly, That which is ſpecifical is not acquired, but is by Nature or 
Inſtin& ; but to make their neſts thus or thus is ſpecifical to this or that 
kinde of Bird, evenas their note is, and therefore is plainly natural. 

Fourthly, The peculiar Indocility of thoſe Birds that are the moſt inge- 
nious Architects in building their neſts is a plain indication that it is not 
free Reaſon but Inſtint# that guides them, And * Pliny obleryes in the 
Swallow, how indocil ſhe is, and yet how admirable 1n traming her little 
manſions of mudd. _ 

Fitthly, That this Architeure is nota piece of learning derived from 
the old ones in ſucceſſion, but the immediate effect of Nature, is further 
manifeſt,in that in all parts of theWorld the ſame kinde of Birds make the 
ſame kinde of neſts, when it cannot be well ſuppoſed that they learned it 
from thoſe in remote countries, whom the vaſtneſs of the Seas kept from 
murual converſe, : DP | 

Sixthly and laſtly, There is no man can well think or diſcourſe of ex- 
amples of natural ArchiceQure, but the Martin's Neſt, the Combes of Bees, 
the Webs of Spiders and the Bags of Silk-worms will one bring in another, 
as being wholly congenerous and of the ſame nature, Which makes 
* Plinie, Cardan and Nierembergius joyn them in one Catalogue as ex- 
amples of one ſuite, and may well induce us to conclude them of ſo near 
a-kin, as that if one be natural Inſtint, all the reſt muſt be ſo too, And 
our foregoing Argument is infinitely preſſing in the three laſt Inſtances, 
For we may be ſure that all the Bees in the world came not out of one 
Hive, and therefore could not derive their Archite&onical skill from the 
{ame teachers,and yet they all make their Combes with the ſame arrtifice, 
as I may (o call it, and with the ſame exactneſ(s of Geometry, And as for 
Spiders, it is evident that they are of the aw aulougmus avopera, as Ari- 
ſtotle phraſes ir, and are generated of mere fluttery and putrefa&ion, 
And yet theſe Inſedts fo ſoon as they are bred, can ſet up ſhop and fall to 
their trade of weaving without any Teacher or Inſtruder. 

\ But the nobleſt and moſt appoſite inſtance is that. laſt of the $z/k- 
worm, who works ſo concealedly within her folliculzs or little bag, as if 
the either envied the communication of her $skil to her fellows, who of 
themſelves are very dim-fighted; or ought him a ſhame that ſhould be ſo 
injudiciouſly bold as to impute the zatural Inſtinf# of ſuch like Animals 
to external obſervation and imitation, And yet there is a great affinity 
betwixt the Nidifications of Birds and theſe Conglomerations of the 
threads of the Siik-worys : not only in regard of the outward Fi- 
Sure of thoſe clues of ſilk, as I may ſo call them, which are not unlike 
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the Neſts of Birds, but alſo in regard of the end and deſigne of them 
both, Which is not the accommodating of the Individual, but a plot 
for the propagation of the Species, For that Inſect we call the $ilk- 
worms after ſhe has run through multifarious changes and names, as, 


of * axwant, x5pmn, BopſfuntO., xpuorars, vapn, vewleaAG:, buy, 


Eruca, Bonb)x, iq this laſt title and change ends all with a plentiful provifion for the 


continuation of the kinde, For when ſhe has arrived to her third change, 
wherein ſhe is called 63a GO. from her mouth and with her fore- feet 
ſhe works that Folliculs or clue of filk above named, building thus 
her own tombe, which yet is the wombe or cradle of her ſelf when havin 
paſſed the ſtare of a puns ( wherein ſhe does awmTicdy, as Ariſtot E 
ſpeaks, and approaches near to the ſhapeand nature of an egg ) the emer- 
oes after to a nearer tendency coward her purpoſed animal delineaments, 
and is called »vw@r* and after this acquiring a greater degree of life and 
motion is ſtyled * »-vIaAG,, as if her dead body had catched vital fire 
again, In this ſtateſhe does nor lye looſe, but ſticks again to the cavity of 
the Clue, and grown to full maturity breaks through, and ſhews her- 
ſelfin the compleat forme of a Butterfly, To which pitch of perfeRion 
when they are arrived they enjoy bur a very ſmall time, For after three 
or four daies indulgence to the delightful uſages of Venus, the Male im- 
mediately bids the world adieu, whom ſoon after the Female follows, 
but yet ſo as that ſhe leaves behinde her ſome hundreds of eggs, ſmall like 
the grains of miller, as a'numerous pledge and proviſion for the conti- 
nuation of their kinde, How then according to this account can the old 
one ever teach the young ones their trade of ſpinning or weaving ? 

And yet the $:lk-worms Bag is as great apiece of Artifice, and of as 
great defigne, or rather the ſame as the zeſts of Swallows or Martins, The 
making of which notwithſtanding Ariſtotle calls Wunhg'es P br I pwmvns 
Cons, Imitations of humane 8 ; Which they having not themſelves, 
ſome Principle diſtinct from them muſt be their Guide in theſe perfor- _. 
mances : whenceT have rightly concluded in my Antidote, That the Nid:- 
fication of Birds as well as their 1ncubation is no obſcure argument of a 
Divine Providence. Which I underſtand mainly of the fruture of their 
Neſts ; though the choice of the places where they build them may not 
be merely trom the lightneſs of their bodies and their aſſuefaction to 
Edifices, Trees, or Buſhes, but partly from the dictate of that In/tint# 
which ſuggeſts to them everywhere what is moſt for their ſafety, and 
makes them many times ſagacious above our apprehenſion, As it appears 
in what Pliny writes concerning akind of Swallows that uſe to build their 
neſts near Coptos in egypt, who do either not make or forſaketheir neſts 
many dates before, f furaram eſt ut autFus amny attingat, 

That there is ſuch a thing therefore as 7»/#:n& in Brute Animals I 
think is very plain, that is to ſay, That there is an 1»ſtigation or Impe- 
ts \n them to doe ſuch things without counſel, deliberation, or acquired 
knowledge, as according to our reafon and beſt conſultation we cannot 
bur approve to be fitteſt to be done, Which Principle in general Scali- 
ger feems to parallel to Divine Inſpiration. 1»ſtini#us dicitur a Natura, 
{icut a Dits Afflatio. Bur methinks it is moſt ſafely and moſt uence 

tionably 
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tionably-applied where the 1»ſtin& reſpeRts not ſo much the welfare of 
the Individual as the common good of this or that Species. For if there 
be any Impulſe from an Extrinſecal Principle upon any particular Ani- 

mal, it is moſt ſure to be then, when that Animal is tranſported from the 
purſuance of its own particular accommodarion to ſerve a, more publick 
end, For from whence can this motion be ſo well as from that which is 
not a particular Being , but ſuch as in whoſe Eſſence the ſcope & purpoſe. 
of the general good of the World and of all the Speczes therein is vitally 
comprized, and therefore binds all Particulars together by that common 
Effencial Law, which is it ſelf, occaſionally impelling them to ſuch ai- - 
ons and ſervices ( either above their Knowledge or againſt their particu- 
Jar Intereſts ) as is moſt conducing to the Conſervation of the Whole e 
And this is that which we have ſtyled the Spirit of Nature, which goes 
through and aſſiſts all corporeal Beings, and is the Yicarious power of God 
(who is that Nok@- iowAuns, as the Philoſopher calls Him ) upon the 
Univerſal Matter of the World, This ſuggeſts to the Sp;der the fancy 
of ſpinning and weaving her Web, and to the Zee of the framing of her 
Hony-combs, but eſpecially to the S:1k-worm of conglomerating her 
both funeral an1 natal Clue , and to the B7rds of building their Neſts 
and of their ſo diligent hatching of their Eggs, But I have inſiſted upon 
this Argument too long. 

Io. The moſt notable of thoſe offices that can be afſigned to Fhe 
Spirit of Nature, and that ſutably to his name, is the Tranſlocation of the 

| Souls of Beaſts into ſuch Matter as 1s moſt ficting for them, he being the 
common Proxenet or Contrattor of all natural Matches and Marriages 
berwixt Forms and Matter, if we may alſo ſpeak Metaphors as well as 
Ariſtotle, whoſe Aphoriſme it is, that Materia appetit formam ut famina 
Virum, | 

This Spirit therefore may have not onely the power of directing the 
motion of Matter at hand, but alſo of tranſporting of particular Souls and 
Spirits in their ſtate of Szlence and InafFivity to ſuch Matter as they are 
in a fitneſs to catch life in again, Which Tranſportation or Tranſmiſſion 
may very well be at immenſe diſtances, the effect of this Sympathy and 
Coadtivity being fo great in the working of Wines, as has been above 
noted, though a thing of leſs concernment, or, ( which is a more unex- 
ceptionable inſtance) in conducting the magnetick particles from one Pole 
of the Earth to the other, : 

Wo hence, to conclude, we may look upon this Spirit of Nature as the 
great Quartermaſter- General of Divine Providence, but able alone, with- 
out any under- Officers, to lodge every Soul according to her rank and 
merit whenever ſhe leaves the Body : And would prove a very ſervi- 
ceable Hypotheſis for thoſe that fancy the Preexiſtence of humane Souls, 
ro declare how they may be conveyed into Bodies here, be they at what 
diſtance they will before ; and how Matter haply may be ſo fitted, thar 
the beſt of chem may be fetcht from the pureſt e/£thereal Regions into an 
humane Body, without ſerving any long Apprentiſhip in the intermediate 
Aire : as alſo how the Souls of Brutes, though the Earth were made per- 
tedtly inept for the life of any Animal , need not lye for ever uſeleſs in 

the Univerſe, "A233 Bur 
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But {uch Speculations as theſeare of ſo vaſt a comprehention and im- 
penetrable obſcurity, that I cannot have the confidence to dwell any 
longer thereon; eſpecially they not rouching {o eſſentially our preſent 
deſigne, and being more fit to fill a volume themſelves, then to be com- 
priſed within the narrow limits of my now almoſt-finiſh'd Diſcourſe. 
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CHAP xtv0. 


1, 0bjci(tions againſl the Soul's Immortality from her condition in Infancy, 
Old age, Sleep and Sickneſles, 2. Other ObjetFions taken from Expe- 
riments that ſeem to prove her Diſcerpivility, 3, As alſo from the 
ſeldome appearing of the Souls of the acceaſed;, 4. And from onr na- 
tural fear of Heath, 5. A Subterfuge of the adverſe party, in ſuppoſing 
but one Soul common to all Creatures. 6. An Anſwer concerning the 
Littleneſs of the Soul in Infancy: 7. As alſo concerning the weak- 
neſs of her Intelleftuals then, and in Old age, 8. That Sleep does not at 
all argue the Souls Mortality, but rather illuſtrate her Immortality. 
9. An Anſwer to the 0bjeition from Apoplexies and Catalepfies : 10, As 

alſo to that from MadneſS. 11, That the various depravations of her 
Intelleual Faculties do no more arowe her Mortality, then the worſer 
Modifications of Matter it's natural Annihilabllity, And why God created 


Souls ſympathizing with Matter, 
I S for the 0bjections that are uſually made againſt the Immortality 
of the Soul ; 10 propound them all, were both tedious and 
uſcleſs, there being ſcarce above one in twenty that can appear 
of 2ny moment to bur an indifferent Wit and Judgment, But the greateſt 
difficulties that can be urged I ſhall bring 1aco play, that the Truch we do 
maintain may be the more fully cleared, and the more firmly believed, 
The moſt material 05jedFions that] know againſt the Sonl's Immortalit 
are theſe five, The Firſt is trom the conſideration of thecondition of the 
| Soul in Infancy, and Old age, as alſo in Madnefi, Sleep, and Apoplexies, 
For it we do but obſerve the great difference of our Intellectual opera- 
tions in Infancy and Dotage from what they are when weare in the prime 
of our years ; and how that our Wit grows up by degrees, flouriſhes for 
a time, and art laſt decayes, keeping the ſame pace with the changes thar 
Age and \ ears bring into our Body, which obſerves the ſame lawes thar 
Flowers and Plants; what can we ſuſpect, but that the Soul of Man, 
which is ſo magnificently ipoken of amongſt the learned, is nothing elſe 
but a Temperature of Body, and that it grows and ſpreads with it, both 
in bignels and virtues, and witiiers and dies as the Body does, or rt leaſt 
that it does wholly depend on the Body 1n its Operations, and therefore 
chat there is no ſenſe nor perception of any thing after deach * And when 
the Soul his the beſt advantage of years, ſhe is nor then exempted from 
thoſe Eclipſes of the powers of the Mind that proceed from Sleep, 
Madneſs, Apoplexics, and other Diſeaſes of that nature, All which ſhew 
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her condition, whatever more exalted (Vis ſurmiſe of Ler, that the is 
bur a poor mortal and corporeal thing. 
\ 2, The Second Objection is taken from ſuch Experiments as are 
thought to prove the Soul divi/ible in the grofleſt ſenle, thar is to ſay, 
diſcerpible into pieces, Andit ſeems a clear caſe in thote more contemp- 
tible Animals which are called 1nſefs, eſpecially the Ta waxes x mAv- 
Toda, as Ariſtotle deſcribes them, and doth acknowledge that beinz cut 
into pieces, each ſegment will have its motion and fenle apart to it ſelf, 
The moſt notable Inſtance of this kind is inthe Scolopendra, whole parts 
Ariſtotle affirms to live a long time divided, and to run backwards and 
forwards ; and therefore he will have it to lock like many living Crea- 
tures growing together, rather then one {1ngle one, Eoixao:y Ta mays 
TW Car Taos Cools ou mePUNgOl!, But yel he will not afford them the 
priviiedge of Plants, whole Slips will Ive and grow, being ſet in the 
Earth, But the inſtances that belong to this Ob eCction aſcend higher, tor 
they pretend that the parts of perfe&t Animals wil] allo live aſunder, 
There are two mun inſtances thereof, The one, that of the Eagle 


\ "Fromondas mentions, whole Head being choprt off by an angry Clown, 


for quairelling with his dog, the Body flew over the barn near the place 
of this rude execution, This was done at Fromondus his fathers houſe : 
nor is the ſtory improbable, it we conſider what ordinarily happens in 
Pigeons and Ducks, when their heads are cut off, The other inſtance is, 
of a Maletactour beheaded at Antwerp, whole Head when it had given 
ſome few jumps into the crowd, and a Dog fell alicking the blood, 
caught the Dogs eare in its teeth, and held it (o taſt, chat hebeing trighted 
ran away with the mans head hanging at his eare, to the greac aſtoniſh- 
ment and confuſion of the people, This was told Fromondzs by an eye- 
witneſs of the fat, From which two Examples they think may be ſately 
inferred, that the Souls of Men, as well as of the more pertect kinde of 
Brutes, are alſo d:ſcerpible, 

That example in the ſame Authour out of Foſephus Acoſta, it true, 
yer is {mally to this purpoſe, For the ſpeaking of the facrihiced Captive, 
when his Zeart was cut out, may bea further confirmation indeed chat the 
Brain is the Seat of the Common Senle, but no argument of the Dzwviſp- 
bility of the Soul, ſhe remaining at that time entire in the Body, after the 
cutting out of the Heart, whoſe office it is to aftord Spirits, which were 
not ſo tar yet diſſipated, bur thar they ſuthced tor that ſuldain operation 
of life, 

3. The Third ObjeQion isfrom the ſeldome appearance of the Souls 
of the deceaſed. For if they Can at all appear, why do they not oftner 2 
it they never appear, it is a ſtrong ſuſpicion that they are notat all in 
Being, 

4. The Fourth is from the Fear of Death , and an inward down-bea- 
:1n2 ſenſe inus at ſome times, that we are utterly mortal , and that there 
1s nothing to be expected after this life, 

5, The Fifth and laſt is rather a Subterfuge then an Objection , That 
there is but Oe Common Soul in all Men and Beaſts, that operates accor- 
ding to the variety of Animals and Perſons it does actuate and viviticate, 
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bearing a ſeeming particularity abeording co the particular pieces of Mat- 
ter it informs , but is 0xe inall z and that this particularity of Body be- 
ing loſt, this particular Man or Beaſt is loft, and fo every living creature 
is properly and intirely mortal, Thele are the realleſt and moſt pertinent 
objeftions I could ever meet withall, or can excogitate , concerning the 
Soul's Immortality : to which I ſhall anſwer in order. 

6. And to the Firſt, which ſeems to be the ſhrewdeſt, I ſay, That 
neither the Contra&ednefs of the Soul in Infancy, nor the Weakneſs of 
her Tatellectual Operations either #hex or in extreme Old age , are fufh- 
cient proofs of her Corporeity or Mortality, For what wonder is it that 
the Soul, faln into this low and fatal condition, where ſhe muſt ſubmit to 
the courſe of Nature, and the-laws of other Animals that are generated 
here on Earth, ſhould diſplay her ſelt by degrees, from ſmaller dimen- 
ſions to the ordinary ſize of men ; whenas this faculty of contrading and 
dilating of themſelves is in the very eflence and notion of all Spzrzts ? 
as I have noted already, So ſhe does but that leiſurely and naturally now, 
being ſubje&ed to the laws of this terreſtrial Fate, which ſhe does, 
exempt from this condition, ſuddainly and freely : not growing by 
T-uxta-poſition of parts, or Intromiſſion of Matter , but inlarging of her 
{cit with the Body merely by the dilatation of her own Subſtance, which 
is one and the ſame alwates. 

7. As for the Debility of her Intelleuals in »fancy and 0/4 age, this 
conſideration has leſs force to evince her a mere corporeal eſſence then the 
tormer, and touches not our Principles at all, who have provided for the 
very worſt ſurmiſe concerning the operations of the Mind, in acknow- 
ledging them, of my own accord, to depend very intimately on the tem- 
per and tenour of the Soul's immediate inſtrument, the Spirits ; which 
being more torpid and watry in Children and 014 men, muſt needs 
tnder her in ſuch Operations as require another conſticution of Spirits 
then 1s uſually in Aze and Childhood : though I will not profeſs my ſelf 
abſolutely confident, that the Soul cannot a& without ail dependence 


on Matter, But 1f it does not, which is moſt probable, ic muſt needs 


tollow, that irs Operations will keep the laws of the Body it is united 


with, Whence it is demonſtrable how neceflary Purity and Temperance © 


15 tO preſerve and advance a mans Parts, 


8. As tor Sleep , which the dying Philoſopher called the zrother of 
Death, 1 do not tee how 1t argues the Soul's Mortality, more then a 
mans inability to wake again : but rather helps us to conceive, how that 
though the ſtounds-and agonies of Death ſeem utterly to take away all 
the hopes of the Soul's living after them z yet upon a recovery of a 
quicker Vehicle of Aire, ſhe may ſuddainly awake into fuller and freſher 
participation of lite then before, But I may anſwer alſo, that Sleep being 
onely the ligation of the outward Senſes, and the interception of motion 
irom the external world, argues no more any radical defe& of Life and 
Immortality in the Soul , then the having a mans Sight bounded within 


"rhe walls of his chamber by Shuts does argue any blindneſs in the im- 


mured party ; who haply is bulte reading by candle-light, and that with 
eaſe, ſo ſmall a print as would trouble an ordinary Sight to read. it by 


day. 
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day, And that the Soul is nor perpetually employed in Sleep, is very 
hard for any to demonſtrate; we ſo often remembring our dreams 
merely by occaſions, which if they had not occurred, we had never ſuſpe- 
ed we had dreamed that night, 2 | To 

9. Which Anſwer, as alſo the former, is applicable to Apoplextes, 
Catalepſies , and whatever other Diſeaſes partake of their nature, and 
witneſs how nimble the Soul is to a& upon the ſuppeditation of due 
Matter, and how Life and Senſe and Memory and Reaſon and all return, 
upon return of the fitting temper of the Spirits, ſuitable to that viral 
Conernity that then is predominant in the Soul, 

10, And as for Madneſs, there are no Apprehenſions ſo frantick but 
are arguments of the Soul's Immortality, not as they are frantitt, bur as 
Apprehenſions, For Matter cannot apprehend any thing, either wildly or 
ſoberly, as I have * already ſufficiently demonſtrated, And it is as irra- * g,g, . 
tional for a man to conc]ude, that the depraved Operations of the Soul 34,56 
argue her Mortality, as that the worſer rempers, or figures, or whatever 
more conteniptible modifications there are of Matter, ſhould argue its 
annihilation by the mere power of Nature ; which no man that under- 

| ſtands himſelt will ever admit. 

The Soul indeed 1s indued with ſeveral Faculties, and ſome of them 
very fatally paſhve,fuch as choſe are that have the neareſt commerce with 
Matter, and are not ſoabſolurely in her own power, but that her levity 
and mindleſneſs of the divinelight may bring her into ſubjection to them z 
as all are, in too ſad a fort, that are incarcerate in this Terreſtrial Body, 
but ſome have better luck then other ſome in this wild and audacious 
ramble from a more ſecure ſtate, Of which Apoſtaſy if there be ſome 
that are made more Tragick examples then others of their ſtragling from 
their ſoveraign Happinels, it is but a merciful admonition of the danger 
we all have incurr'd, by being where we are; and very few ſo well 
eſcaped, bur that if they could examine their Deſires, Deſigns, and 
Tranſactions here, by that Truth they were once maſters of, they would 

_ "very freely confels, that the miſtakes and errours of their life are nor in- 
feriour'to, but of worſe conſequence then, thoſe of natural Fools and 
Mad-men, whomall either hootac for their folly, or elſe lament their 
miſery, And queſtionleſs the Souls of Men, if they were once reduced 
to thar ſobriety chey are capable of, would be as much aſhamed of ſuch. 
Deſires and Notions they are now wholly engaged in, as any mad-man, 
reduced to his right Senſes, 1s of thoſe freaks he played when he was out 
of his wits, _-— 

11. Bur the variety of degrees, or kindes of depravation in the In= © | _— 
tellefive faculties of the Soul, her Subſtance being 1naiſcerpible, cannor” 
at all argue her Mortality, no more then the different modifications of 
Matter the Annihilability thereof, as I have already intimated. Nor | 
need a man trouble himſelt how there ſhould be ſuch a * Sympathy * $** Book 2. 
betwixt Body and Soul, when it is ſo demonſtrable thar there is, For it P10 K6-9+ 
is ſufficient to conſider, thar ir is their immediate nature fo to be by the 
will and ordinance of Him that has made all things. And that if Matter 
has no Senſe nor Coritation it ſelf, as we have demonſtrated it bas not, ir 
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had been-in vain, if God had not pur forth into Being that Order of 797m - 
terial Creatures which we call Souls, vitally unitable with the Matter : 
Which therefore, according to the ſeveral modifications thereof, will ne> 
ceſſarily have a different effect upon the Soul, the Soul abiding ſtill as un- 
periſhable as the Matter that is more mutable then ſhe, For the Matter 1s 
dif ipable, but ſhe utterly indiſcerpible. 


CHAP AV. 


1, An Anſwer to the experiment of the Scolopendra cnt znto preces - 
2. Andtothe flying of an headleſs Eagle over a barn, as alſo to that of 
the Malefaitour's head biting a Dog by the eare, 3, A ſuperadaition of 
a difficulty concerning Monſters born with two or more Heads and but one 
Body and Heart, 4. A ſolution of the difficulty, 5. An anſwer touch- 
ing the ſeldome appearing of the Sonls of the deceaſed: G6. AS alſo con- 
cerning the fear of Death ,, 7. And a down-bearing ſenſe that ſometimes 
ſo forcibly obtrudes upon us the belief of the Soul's Mortality, 8, Of the 
Tragical Pompe and dreadful Preludes of Death, with ſome corroborative 
Conſiderations againſt ſuch ſad ſpettacles, 9, That there ts nothing really 
ſad and miſerable in the Univerſe, unleſs to the wicked and impious, 


to the contrary, as if the Soul it ſelf were really divifible, The 

moſt forcible Example is that of the Scolopenara, the motion of 

the divided parts being ſo quick and nimble, and ſo laſting, Bur it is 

eaſy to conceive, that the activity of the Spirits in the Mechanical confor- 

mation of the pieces of that Inſe&, till motion has diſſipated them, will 

as neceſſarily make them run up and down, as Gunpowder ina {quib will 

cauſe its motion, And therefore the Soul of the Scolopendra will be but in 

one of thoſe Segments, and uncertain in which, bur likely according as 

the Segments be made, Forcuta Waſps head off from the Body, the 

Soul retires out of the Head into the Body, but cut herin the Waſt, 

leaving the upper part of the Body to the Head, the Soul then retires into 

that forepart of the Waſp, And therefore it is no wonder that the Head 

being cut off, the Body of the Waſp will fly and flutter ſo long, the Soul 

being ſti]] in it, and haply conferring to the dire&ion of the Spirits for 

motion, not out of Senſe, but trom cuſtome or nature: as we walk not 

thinking of 1t, orplay on the Lute though our minde be running on 

* Rook 2. ch, fomething elſe, as I have noted * before, But when the Waſt is left to the 

11.ſct,%, Head, itis leſs wonder, tor then the Animal may not be deſtitute of ſenſe 
and fancy, to conveigh the Spirits to move the wings. 

2, The former cafe will fit that of the headleſs Eagle that flew over 
the Barn, But the mans Head that catch'd the Dog by the ear would 
have more difficulty in it ( ir not ſeeming ſo pertectly referrible to the 
latter caſe of the Waſp ) did not we conſider how hard the teeth will ſet 
na ſwoon, AS this Head therefore was gaſping while the Dog was lick- 


ing 


I, IN do thoſe Inſtances inthe ſecond Objection prove any thing 
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ing the blood thereof, his ear chanced to dangle into the mouth of it, 
which cloſing together as the ear hung into 1t, pinched it fo faſt that ir 
could not fall oft, 

Beſides it is not altogether improbable, eſpecially conſidering that 
ſome men die upwards, and ſome downwards, that the Soul may, as it 
happens, ſometimes retire into the Head, and ſometimes into the Body, 
in theſe decollations, according as they are more or leſs repleniſhd with 
Spirits ; and by the luſty jumping of this Head, it ſhould ſeem it was very 
full of them, Many ſuch things as theſe alſo may happen by the activity 
of the Spirit of Nature, who, it's like , may be as bulie in the ruines of 
Animals, while the Spirits laſt, as it 1s in the fluid rudiments of them 
when they are generated, But the former Anſwers being ſufficient, it is 
needleſs to enlarge our ſelves upon this new Theme. 

3. To this ſecond Objection might have been added ſuch m0nſtrows 
births, as ſeem to imply the Perceptive part of the Soul divided actually 
into two or more parts, For Ariſtotle ſeems expreſly ro affirm, that that 
monſtrous birth that has two Hearts is two Animals, but that which has 
but one Heart is but one, From whence it will follow that there is bur 
one Soul alſoin that one-hearted Monſter, though it have two or more 
Heads ; whence it is alſo evident, that the Perceptive part of that one 
Soul muſt be actually divided into two or more, This opinion of Ar:- 
ſtotle Sennertus ſubſcribes to, and therefore conceives that that mon- 
ſtrous child that was born at Emmaus, in Theodoſans his time, with two 
Heads 8 two Hearts, was two perſons ; but that other born A7z0 1531. 
with two Heads and bur one Heart, who lived till he was a man, was but 
one perſon, Which he conceives appears the plainer, in that both the 
Heads profeſſed their agreement perperually to the ſame actions, in that 
they had the ſame appetite, the ſame hunger and thirſt, ſpoke alike, had 
the ſame deſire to lie with their wife , and of all other acts of exonera- 
ting nature, But for that other that had two Hearts, and was divided to 
the Navel, there was not this identity of affection and deſire, but ſome- 
times one would havea mind toa thing, and ſometimes another ; ſome- 
times they would play with one another, and ſometimes fight. 


4. But I anſwer, and firſt ro Ariſtotle's authority, that he does not ſo. 


confidently afſert, that every Monlter that has but one Heart is but one 
Animal, For his words run thus ; *Ey 5 #) w Gov mo mpamodts 1 dw 
ova meDvymTx It1 yopul lv XK, 7 apy, Il £41 Tug Toy TN ber n xapdia pMyerov, 
T0. paar tyov %apd tay i Coov. Where he onely ſpeaks hypothetically, 
noe peremptorily, that the Heart is that part where'the firſt Principle of 
life 1s, and from which the reſt of life in Soul or Body is to be derived; 
For indeed he makes it * elſwhere the ſeat of Common Senſe ; but that 
it 1s a miſtake we have * already demonſtrated, and himſelf ſeems not 
confident of his own Opinion ; and therefore we may with the leſs of- 
tence decline it, and affirm ( and that without all hefitancy ) thar a Mon- 
ſer is either one or more Animals according to the number of the Heads 
of it, and that there are as many diſtin Souls as there are Heads in a 
monſtrous Birth. But from the Heads downwards the Body being but 
one, and the Heart but one, that there muſt needs be a wonderful exact 
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concord in the ſenſe of affections in theſe Heads, they having their Blood 

- and Spirits from one fountain, and one common (eat of their paſſions and 
defires. But queſtionleſs whenever one Head winked, it could not then 
ſee by the eyes of the other ; or it one had pricked one of theſe Heads, 
the other would not have felt it : though whatever was inflicted below, 
itis likely they both felt alike, both the Souls equally ating the Body 
of this Monſter , but the Heads being actuated by them onely in ſeveral. 
W hich is a ſufficient Anſwer to Sennertus. 

5. Theweaknels of the third Objection is manifeſt , in that it takes 
away the Exiſtence of all Spirits, as well as the Souls of the deceaſed. Of 
whoſe being notwithſtanding none can doubt that are not dotingly in- 
credulous. We ſay therefore that the Souls of men, being in the ſame 
condition that other Spirits are, appear ſometimes, though but ſeldome. 
The cauſe in both being, partly the d:fficulry of bringing their Vehicles 
to an unnatural conſiſtency, and partly they having no occaſion ſo to doe, 


and laſtly it being not permitted to them to doe 3s they pleaſe, or tobe 


where they have a minde to be. 

6, As tor the Fear of Death, and that down- bearing ſenſe that ſome- 
times ſo uncontroulably ſuggeſts to us that we are wholly mortal : To 
the firſt I anſwer, Thar it is a neceſſary reſult of our union with the Body, 
and if we ſhould admit it one of the imperfections or infirmities we 
contract by being in this ſtate, it were a ſolid Anſwer. And therefore this 
fear and preſage of ill in Death is no argument that there 1s any ill in ir, 
nor any more to be heeded then the prediftions of any fanatical fellow 
that will pretend to prophecie, But beſides this, it is firting that there 
ſhould be in us this fear and abhorrency, tomake us keep this ſtation Pro- 
vidence has plac'd us in ; otherwiſe every little pet would invite us to 
pack our ſelves out of this World, and try our fortunes in the other, and 

* See Cabb. ſoleavethe Earth to be inhabited onely by Beaſts, * whenas it is to be 

Phils|.c4'-3 ordered and cultivated by Men, 

m2 2-7, To the ſecond Tanſwer, That ſuch peremptory concluſions are 
nothing but the impoſtures of Melancholy, or ſome other dull and ful- 
ſome diſtempers ot blood that corrupt the Imagination ; but that Fanc 
ou nothing, by Axiome 4. And that though the Soul enthroned in 
1er eLthereal Yehicle be a very magnificent thing, full of Divine Love, 
Majeſty and Tranquility; yet in this preſent ſtate ſheis in, clogg'd and 
accloy'd with the foulneſs and darkneſs of this Terreſtrial Body , ſhe is 


ſubje& ro many fears and jealouſies, and other diſturbing paſſions, wg 
ObjeRs though bur a mockery, yer are a real diſquiet to her mind in tt 


her Captivity and Impriſonment, _ : 
W hich condition of hers is lively ſet out by that incomparable Poet 
»Enci4.6, and Platoniſt, in his e£reid, where, comparing that more tree and pure 
ſtate of our Souls 1n their Celeſtial or Fiery Vehicles with their reſtraint 
in this Earthly Dungeon, he makes this ſhort and true deſcription of the 
whole matter, 
Tenenus eſt ollis vigor, & celeſtis orioo + 
Seminibus ; quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebet ant art us, moribundique membra * 


Hinc 
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Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque, nec auras 
Reſpiciunt, clauſi tentbris & carcere 64co, 
To this ſenſe, 
A fiery vigour from an heavenly ſource 
Is in theſe ſeeds, ſo far as the dull force 
Of noxious Bodies does not them retard, 
In heavy earth and dying limbs imbar 4. 
Hence, fool'd with fears, foul Iuſts, ſharp grief, vain joy, 
In this dark Gaol they low and groveling lie, 
Nor with one glance of their oblivious mind 
Look back to that free Aire they left behind, 
This is the ſad eſtate of the more deeply-lapſed Souls upon Earth ,; who 
are (o wholly maſteredby the motions of the Body, that they are carried 
headlong into an aflent co all the ſuggeſtions and imaginations that ir ſo 
confidently obtrudes upon them 3 of which that of our Mortality is not 
the weakeſt. '. | | | 
But ſuch melancholy fancies, that would bear us down fo. perempto- 
rily that we are utterly extinct in death, are no more argument thereof, 
then thoſe of them that have been perſwaded they were dead already, 
while they were alive; and therefore would not eat, becauſe they 
thought the dead never take any repaſt, till they were cheated into an 
appetite, by ſeeing ſome of their friends diſguiſed in winding-theets feed 
heartily at the table, whoſe example then they thought fic to follow, and 
ſo were kept alive, 
8. 1cannot but confeſs that the Trag:ck pomp and preparation to dying, 
that layes waſt the operations of the Minde, putting her into firs of 


dotage or fury, making the very viſage look ghaſtly and diſtracted, and 


at the beſt fadly-pale and conſumed, as if Life and Soul were even almoſt 
quite extin&, cannot but imprint ſtrange impreſſions even upon the 
ſtouteſt Mind, and raiſe ſuſpicions that all is loſt in ſo great a change, Bur 
the Knowing and Benign Spirit though he may flow in tears at fo diſmal 
a Spectacle, yet it does not at all ſuppreſs his hope and confidence of the 
Soul's ſafe paſlage into the other world and is no atherwiſe moved then 
the more paſonate Spectatours of ſome cunningly-contrived Tragedy, 
where perſons, whole either Vertue, or misfortunes, or both, have wonne 
the affection of the beholders, are at laſt ſeen wallowing 1a their blood, 
and aiter ſome horrid groans and gaſps lye ftretcht ſtark dead upon the 
ſtage : bur being once drawn off, find themſelves well and alive, and are 
r&dy to taſt a cup of winewith their friends in the attiring room, to 


ſolace themſelves really, after their fictitious pangs of death, and leave + 


the eaſy-narur'd mulcitude to indulge to their ſoft paſſions for an evil 
that never befell tiiem. 

9. Thefear and abhorrency therefore we have of Death, and the ſorrow 
that accompanies it, is no argument but that we may live atter it, and are 
buc due affections for thoſe that are to be ſpectatours of the great Tragick- 
Comedy of the World ; the whole plot whereof being contrived by Inh- 
nite Wiſdome and Goodneſs, we cannot but ſurmiſe that the moſt (ad re- 
preſentations are but a ſhew, but the delight real ro ſuch as are not wicked 


and 
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and impious ; and that what the ignorant, call Zvil in this Univerſe is 
bur as the ſhadowy ſtrokes in a fair ptfture, or the mourntui notes in 
Muſick, by which the Beauty of the one is more lively and expreſs, and 
the Melody of the other more pleaſing and melting, 


cn. 
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1. That that which we properly ate s both Senſitive azd IntelleCtual, 
2. What t« the true Notion of a Soul being One, 3. That if there be 
but One Soul 7» the world. it s both Rational and Senfitive, 4. The 
moſt favourable repreſentation of their Opinion that hold out One. 5, A 
Confutation of the foregoing repreſentation. 6. A Reply to the Confu- 
tation, 7, An Anſwer te the Reply, 8, That the Soul of Man ti not 
properly any Rayeither of Goa or the Soul of the World, 9, And yet if 
ſhe were ſo, it wonld be no prejudice to her 1mmortality : whence the folly 
of Pomponatius x mored, 10, A further animadverſion upon Pompo- 

-nativs h# folly, in admitting a certain number of remote Intelligencies, 
and denying Particular Immaterial Sublrances zz Men ad Brutes, 


I, S$ for the laſt Objedtion, or rather Subterfuge, of ſuch as have 
no minde fo finde their Souls immorta!, pr. tencing inceed they 
have none diſtin from that ove Univerſal Soul of the Worid, 

whereby notwithſtanding they acknowledge that i he Operations weare 

conſcious to our ſeives of, of Reaſon ind other Faculties, cannot be wi: h- 

out one; we ſhall eaſily diicover either the falſneis or unſerviceableneſs of 

this conceit for their deſign , who would to fain {link ont ot Being after 
the mad freaks they have played in this Lite, For it 15 maniteſtly true, 
that a Man is moſt properly that, whatever it 1s, that an;madverts in him ; 
for that 1s ſuch an operation that no Being bur himfelt can doe it for him. 

And 'that which animadverts in us, coes not onely perceive and take 

notice of its Inte/lefual and Rational operations, but of all Sexſations 

whatſoever that we are conicious of, whether they terminare in our Bod 
or on {ome outward Obje&t, From whence it 1s plain, that That which we 
are 1s both Senſative and Intellefual, | 

2, Now it we rightly conſider what is comprehended in the true and 
uſual Notion of the 7/z;ty ot a Soul, it is very manifeſt that it mainly 
conſiſts in this, that the Animadverſive thereof is but one, and that there 

15 no Senſation nor Perception ofany kind in the Soul, but what is com: 

municated to and perceived by the whole An;madverſive, | 

3. Which things being premiſed, it neceflarily tollows, that if therg 
be but one Soul in the Worid , that Soul is both Rational and Sexfttive, 
and that there cannot be any Pain, Pleaſure or Speculation , in ee man; 

Soul, bur the ſame would be in a//; nay that a men cannot 15; 4 {2089, 

or ſpur a Horſe, but himſelf would feel the ſmart of it : wh cl; is flatly 

againſt all experience, and therefore palpably falſe, Of this wiide $i1ppo- 

{1t1on I have (ſpoken fo tully in my Poems, tht I need adde nothing \TCE 

in this place, having ſufficiently contated it there. 
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4, Bur not to cut them ſo very ſhort, let us imagine rhe molt tavour- 
able contrivance of their Opinion we can , and concett that though this 
Soul of the 1vorld be of it ſelt every where alike, and that the Animad- 
ver ſrve faculty is in it all in like vigour; yet 1t being engaged in feve- 
rally-rzmpered Bodies, Animadverſion is confin d to that part of Matter 
onely which 1t actuates; and is ſtupid and unſenſible of all other opera- 
tions, whether Senſitive or IntelleCtua], that are tranſacted by her with- 
out, in other perſons: a thing very hard to conceive, and quite repug- 
nant to the Idea of rhe {nity of a Soul, not to be conſcious to her {elf 
of tier own perceptions, Bur let it paſs tor a poſſibility, and let us ſuppoſe 
that one part of the Sox! of the World informs one man, and another 
another, or at leaſt ſome vital Ray there; yer notwithſtanding, this opi- 
nion will be incumbred with very harſh difficulties. 

For it ſeveral parts of the Soal of the World intorm ſeveral parts of the 
Matter, when a man changes his place, he either tears one part of the 
Soul of the World from another, or elſe changes Souls eve:y ſtep; and 
theretore it 15 a wonder that he changes not his Wits too, and loſes his 
Memory, Unleſs they will ſay that every part of the Sort of the World, 
upon the applicition of a new Body, acts juſt fe in 1t as that part acted 
which it Jett, if there be no change or alteration thereot : whence cyery 
part of the Soul of the World will havetheſelf-ſame Thoughts, Errours, 
Truths, Remembrances, Pains, Pleaſures, that the part had the Body 
newly lett, So that a man ſhall always fancy it is himfelf, whereever he 
£065, though this ſelf be nothing but the Soul of the World acting in ſuch a 
particular Body, and retaining and renewinz to her felt the Memory of all 
Accidents, Impreſſions, Motions and Cogitations, ſhe had the perception 
of in this particular piece of organized Matter. This is the molt adyan- 
caceous repreſentation of this Opinion that can poſſibly be excogirated. 
Bur I leaveir to thoſe that love to amuſe theinſelves in fuch Myſteries, 
tO try .f they can make any good ſenſe of it. 

'5. And he that can fancy ir as a thing poſſible, I would deinand of 
him, upon this ſuppoſition, who himſelf is; and he cannor deny bur chat 
heisa Being Perceptive and Animadverſive, which the Body is not, and « 
therefore thar himſclt is not the Body ; wherefore he is that ia him which 
is properly called Son: Bur not its Operations, for the former reaſon ; 
becaute they perceive nothing, but the Soul perceives them in exerting 
them : nor the Faculties, for they perceive not one anothers Operati- 
ons; bur thar which is a mans Self perceives them all : Wheretore he 
moſt ſay heis che Souz4 and there being bur one Soul in the World, he 
mult be tor-'d to vaunt himſelf ro be the Sowl of the World, But this 
boaſting muſt ſuddain!y tall again, if he but conſider that the Soul of the 
Vorld will be every mans perſonal 7pſezty as well as his ; whence every 
one man w.)l be all men, and af men bur oxe Individual man : which is a 
perfect contradic:ion to all the Laws of Metaphyſicks and Logick, 

- 6, Bur re-minded of theſe inconveniences, he will pronounce more 
cautiouſly, and affirm that he is not the Soul of the World at large, bur 
onely fo far forth as ſhe expedites or exerts her ſelf into the Senſe and 
Remembrance of all thoſe Notions or Impreſles that __— to her 

whereeve! 
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whereever ſhe is joyned with his Pody ; but that fo ſoon as this Body of 
his is diffipated and &Giffolved , that ſhe will no longer raiſe. any ſuch de- 
terminate Thoughts or Senſes that refer to that Union; and that ſo the. 
Memory of ſuch Actions, Notions and Impreſſions, that were held toge- 
ther in relation to a particular Body, being loſt and laid aſide upon the 
failing of the Body to which they did refer, this 1pſeity or Perſonality, 
which conſiſted mainly in this, does neceſſarily periſh in death, 

This certainly is that ( if they know their own meaning ) which many 
Libertines would have, who are afraid to meet themlelves in the other 
World, for fear they ſhould quarrel with themſelves there for their 
tranſactions in this, And it i5 the handſomeſt Hypotheſis thar they can 
frame in favour of themſelves, and far beyond that dull conceit, That 
there ts nothing but mere Matter in the World ; which is infinitely more 
liable to confutation, _ 

7, And yet this is too ſcant a covering to ſhelter them and ſecure 
them from the ſad after-claps they may juſtly ſuſpect in the other life. 
For firſt, it is neceſſary for them to confeſs that they have in this lite as 
particular and proper ſenſe of Torment, of Pleaſure, of Peace, and Pangs 
of Conſcience, and of other impreſſions, as it they had an individual Soul 
of their own diſtin& from that of the World, and from every ones elſe ; 
and that if there be any Demons or Gen, * as certainly there are, that it 
is ſo with themtoo, We have alſo demonſtrated, that all Sexſe and Per- 


ception is immediately excited in the Soul by the * Spirits z wherefore 


with what confidence can they promiſe themſelves that the death of this 
earthly Body will quite obliterate all the tracts of their Being here on 
earth 2 whenas the ſubtiler ruines thereof, in all ikelihood, may deter- 
mine the Thoughts of the Soxl of the World to the ſame tenour as before, 
and draw from her the memory ofall the Tranſactions of this life, and 
make ker exerciſe her judgment upon them, and cauſe her to contrive 
the moſt vital exhalations of the Terreſtrial Body into an Acreal Vehicle, 
ot like nature with the ferment of theſe material rudiments of life , ſaved 
out of the ruines of death. 4 

For any flight touch is enough to engage her to perfe& the whole 
Scene; and fo a man ſhall be repreſented to himſelf and others in the 0- 
ther ſtate whether he will or no, and have as diſtinct a perſonal 7pſeiry 
there as h= had in this life, Whence it is plain, that this talſe Hypotheſis, 
That we are nothing but the Soul of the World ating in our Bodies, will not 
ſerve their turns at all that would haveit ſo ; nor ſecure them from fu- 
ture danger, though it were admitted to be true, But I have demonſtra- 
ted it falſe already, from the Notion of the Unzty of a Soul, js 

Of the truth of which Demonſtration we ſhal be the better aſlured.if we 

confider that the ſubtile Elements , which are the immediate conveyers 
of Perceptions in our Souls, are continued throughout in the Soul of the 
World, and infinuate into all living Creatures, So that the Soul of the 
World will be neceſſarily informed in every one, what ſhe thinks or feels 
every where, if ſhe be the onely Soul that actuates every Animal upon 
Earth, Whence the Sun , Stars and Planets would appear to us in that 


bigneſs they really are of, they being perceiv'd in that bigneſs by thoſe 
parts 
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parts of the Soul of the World that are at a Convenient nearneis tothe, 

8, That other conceit, of our Souls being 4 Fital Ray of the Soul of the 
World, may gain much countenance by expreſhons in ancient Authors 
that ſeem to favour the Opinion: as that of * Fpidetus, who faith 
that the Souls of men are awape; mf 3p, am urs pgera wa x dow” 
aaaouals, And Phils calls the Minde of Man, © S«as buyns amaracug 
s Aſguipslov* and Triſmegiſh, o vas Gr eq dem unpuly Os © £n0m Oc 19 
Irs, MN wanep nTAwmerG xa Slep To T9 ns ws. All which expre(- 


ſions make the Soul of man 4 Ray or Beam of the Soul of the World or of 


God. But we are to take norice that they are but Metaphorical phraſes, 
and that what is underſtood thereby, 15, that there is an emanation of 4 
ſecondary ſubſtance from the ſeveral jlarts of the Sonl of the World, reſem- 
bling the Rayes of the Sun. Which way ot conception, though it be more 
eaſy then the other, yet it has difficulties enough, For this Yital Ray 
muſt have ſome head from whence it is ſtretched, and ſo the Bedy would 
be like a Bird in a ſtring, . which would be drawa to a great length when 
one takes long voyages, ſuppoſe to the Eaſt or Weſt 1nazes ; which yer 
are nothing {o long as our yearly failinz on the Earth trom L:bra to 
Aries, Or if you will not have it a [near Ray, but an Orb of particu- 
lar lite; every ſuch particular 076 muſt be hugely vaſt, that the Body 
may nor. travel out ot the reach of the Soul. Befides, this 076 will ſtrike 
through other Bo.:tes as well as its own, an its own be 1n ſeveral parts 
of it; which are ſuch incongruities and inconcinnities as are very harſh 
and unpleafing to our Rational faculties, 

Wherefore that Notion is infinitely more neat and fate, that pro- 
portions the Soul to the dimenſions of the Body, and makes her inde- 
pendent on any thing but the Will and Eſſence of her Creator ; which 
being exactly the {ame every where, as alſo his Power is, her emana- 
tive ſupport is exactly the ſame to what ſhe had in the very firſt point of 
her production and ſtation in the World, Ia which reſpect of dependence 
ſhe may be laid to be a Ray of Him, as the reſt of the Creation alſo; bur 
in no other ſenſe that I know of, unleſs of likeneſs and fimilitude, ſhe 
being the mage of God, as the Rays of Lightare of the Sun. 

9, but 1-t eve:y particular Soul be ſo many Rayes of the Soul of the 
World, what gain they by this, whenas theſe Rayes may be as capable of 
all the {everal congruities of lite, as the Soul is in that ſenſe we have de- 
ſcrived and cherefore Perſonality, Memory and Conſcience will as ſurely 
return or continue in the other ſtate, according to this Hypothelis, as 


215 


foe LP, 
Pi1ſiolog, $101: 
lid 3. Diſſert.$. 


the other more uſual one. Which alſo diſcovers the great folly of Pom- De tmmortss 
ponatius ( and of as many asare of the ſame leven with him ) who indeed ##:* 4nime, 


15 {0 modeſt and judicious as not to deny Apparitions, but attributes all 
to the influence of the Stars, or rather the 7zte/igencies of the Celeſtial 
Orbs, For they giving life and animation tro brute Animals, why may 
they n9t allo, upon occaſion, animate and actuate the Aire into ſhape and 
torm, even to the making of them ſpeak and diſcourle one ſhape with 
another * For ſo Pomponatizs argues in his Book of the Immortality of 
the Soul, irom Aquinas his conceilion, that Angels and Souls ſeparare 


Cap, 14, 


: Ng ; ' : . j | , 
may figure the Aire into ſhape, and ſpcak through it; @uare ;71ur In- pr X 
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telligentie moventes corpora caleſtia hec facere non poſſunt cum ſus inſlru- 


mentis que tot ac tanta poſſunt, que facinnt Pſittacos, Picos, Corvos & 


Merulas, loqui ? And a little after, he plainly reaſons from the power 
the Intelligencies have of generating Animals, that it is not art all ſtrange 
that they ſhould raiſe ſuch kinde of Apparitions as are recorded in _ 
Hiſtory. 

But if theſe Celeſtial 7ntelligencies be confined to their own Orbs, fo 
as that no ſecondary Eſſence reach theſe inferiour Regions, 1t 15 impoſſible 
to conceive how they can aCtuate the Matter here below, But if there 
be any ſuch eſſential Emanations from them, whereby they actuate the 
Matter into theſe living Speczes we ſee in the World, of Men and Brutes; 
nothing hinders but the ſame Emanations remaining, may actuate the 
Aire when this earthly fabrick fails, and retain the memory of things 


tranſacted in this life, and that ſtill our Perſonality will be conſerved as 


pertect and diſtindt as it was here. 

10. But this conceit of Pomponatius is farre more fooliſh then theirs 
that make onely one Anima Mund: that paſſes through all the Matter of 
the World, and is preſent in every place, to doe all feats that thereare 
to be done, But to acknowledge ſo many ſeveral Inteleual Beings as 
there be fancied Celeſtial Orbs, and to (cruple, or rather to ſeem confi- 
dent, that there are not ſo many particul:r Souls as there be Men here 
on Earth, is nothing but Humour and Madneſs. For it is as rational to 
acknowledge eight hundred thouſand Myriads of IntelleFual and I,mma- 
terial Beings, really diſtin from one another, as eight; and aninfinite 
number, as but one, that could not create the Matter of the World, For 
then two Subſtances, wholly independent on one another, would be 
granted, as alſo the Infinite parts of Matter that haveno depencence one 
on the other, 

Why may not there be therefore Intinite numbers of Spirits or Sou!s 
that have as little dependence one on another, as well as there f:94ld be 
eight Intelligencies * whenas the motions and operations of every An: - 
mal area more certain argument of an Immaterial Being reſiding there, 
then che motions of the Heavens of any diſtin&t Tteligencies in their 
Orbs, it they could be granted to have any : . And it is no ſtranger a thing 
to conceive an Infinite multitude of Immaterial, as well as Material, 
Eſſences, independent on one anotier, then but two, namely the Matter 
and the Soul of the World. But if there be fo excellent a Principle ex- 
iſtent as can create Beings, as certainly there is ; w- are fill the inore 
aſlured that there are ſuch multitudes of Spiritual Eflinces, Cirvivino all 
rhe chances of this preſent life, as the moſt ſober and knowins men 1a all 


Ages haveproteſled there are, 
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I, That the Authour having ſafely condudted the Sonl into her Acreal con- 
dition throuzh the dangers of Death, might well be excuſed from attend- 
ing her any further, 2. What reafons urge himto conſider what fates 

may bef all her afterwards. 3. Three hazzards the Soul runs after this 
ifs, whereby ſhe may again become obnoxious to aeath, according to the 
8Þ1nion of ſome, 4. That the Atreal Genii are mortal, confirmed by 
three teſtimonies, 5, The one fromthe Viſion of Facius Cardanus, in 
which the Spirits that appeared to him profeſt themſelves mortal, 6. The 
time they ſtayed with him, and the matters they diſputed of. 7. What 
creait Hieronymus Cardanus gives ts hs Father's Viſion, 8, The other 
teſt:mony out of Plutarch, concerning the Death of the great God Pan, 
9. The third andlaft of Heliod, whoſe epinton Plutarch has poliſht and 
refined, 10, An Enumeration of the ſeveral Paradoxes contained in 
Facius Cardanus his Viſion. 11, What muſt be the ſenſe of the third 
Paradox, if thoſe Atreal Speculatours ſþ ake as they thought, 12, Ano- 
ther Hypotheſis to the ſame purpoſe, 13. The craft of theſe Dxmons, 
in ſhuffling in poiſonous Errour amongſt ſolid Truths, 14. What makes 
the ſtory of the death of Pan leſs to the preſent matter, with an addition 
of Demetrius hs obſervations touching the Sacred Iflinds near Bri- 
tain, 15, That Helſtod hs opinion is the moſt unexceptionable, and 
that the harſhneſs therein is but ſeeming, not real. 16. That the 
Athereal Vehicle 2nſtates the Soul in a condition of perfect Immor- 
tality, 17, That there is no internal impediment to thoſe that are 
Heroically good, but that they may attain an everlaſiing Happineſ' 
after Death, 


I, E have now, maugre all the oppoſitions and ObjeRions made 
to the contrary, ſafely conducted the Soul into the other 
ſtate, and inſtalled her into the ſame condition with the 

Aereal Genii. Tmight be very well excuſed, 1t I took leave of her here, 

and committed her to that fortune that attends thoſe of the Inviſible 
World: it being more ſeaſonable for them that are there, to meditate 

and prefigure 1n their mindes all futurities belonging tro them, then for 

us that are on this {ide the paſſage, Ir is enough that I have demonſtra- 

red, that neither the Effence nor Operations of the Soul are extinct by 
Death ; but that they either not intermit, or ſuddainly revive upon the, 
recovery of her Atery Body, | 

2, Bur ſeeing that choſe that take any pleaſure at all in thinking of © © 

theſe things can ſeldome command the ranging of their thoughts within 
what compals they pleaſe, and that it is obvious for them to doube 
whether the Soul can be ſecure of her permanency 1n life in the other 
world, { it implying no contradiction, That her Y:tal Congruity, appro- 
priate to this or that Element, may either of it ſelf expire, or that ſhe 

may by ſome careleſneſs debilitate one Congru:ity, and awaken another, 

in ſome meaſure, and ſo make her ſelf obnoxious to Fate; ) we cannot 
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but think it in a manner neceſſary to extricate ſuch difficulties as theſe, 
that we may not ſeem in this after-game to loſe all we won in the former ; 
and make men ſuſpect that the Soul is not ar all Immortal, if her Immor- 
tality will not ſecure her againſt all future fates, 

'3. To which ſhe ſeems liable upon three accounts, The one we have 
named already, and reſpects an intrinſecal Principle, the Periodical terms 
of her Vital Coneruity, or elſe the Levity and Miſcarriage of her own 


Will. Which obnoxiouſneſs of hers is ſtill more fully argued from what 


i5 affirmed of the Acreal Genii ( whoſe companion and fellow-Citizen 
ſhe is ) whom ſundry Philoſophers aſſert to be Mortal, The other two 
hazards ſhe runs are from without, to wit, the Conflagration of the World, 
and the FExtintion of the Sun, 

4. That the Acreal Gerniz are mortal, three main Teſtimonies are 
alledged forir, The Viſion of Facins Cardanys, the Death of the great 
God Pan, in Plutarch, and the Opinion of Heſtod, I will ſet them all 
down fully, as I fine them, and then anſwer to them. The Viſion of 
Facins Cardanns is punCtually recited by his ſon Hieronymus in his De 
Subtilitate, in this manner. OT 

5. That his Father Faciws Cardanus, who confeſſed that he had the 
ſociety of a familiar Spirit for about thirty years together, told him this 
following Story ofren when he was alive, and after his death he found 
the exact relation of it committed to writing, which was this. The 13, 
day of Auguſt 1491. after I had done my holy things, at the 20, honre of 
the day, there appeared to me, after their uſual manner, ſeven men cloa- 
thed in ſilk zarments, with cloaks after the Greek mode, with purple ſtockins 
and crimſon Caſſocks, red and ſhining on their breaſts ; nor were they all 
thus clad, but onely two of them who were the chief, On the rudaicr and 
taller of theſe two other two waited, but the leſs and paler had three atten- 
dants ; ſo that they made up ſeven in all, They were about fourty years of 
age, but lookt as if they had not reacht thirty, When they were asked who 
they were, they anſwered that they were Homines Aerii, Aereal Men, who 
are born and die as we + but that their life s much longer then ours, as reach- 
ing to 3OO, years, Being asked concerning the Immortality of our Souls, 
they anſwered, Nihil quod cuique proprium eſſet ſupereſle : That they 
were of a nearer affinity with the Divi then we ; but yet - infinitely different 
from them - and that their happineſs or miſery as much tranſcended ours, 
as ours does the brute Beaſts. That they knew all things that are hid, whe- 
ther Monies or Books, And that the loweſt ſort of them were the Genii of 


[*hc beſt and nobleſt men, as the baſeſt men are the trainers up of the beſt 


fort of Dogs. That the tenuity of their Bodies was ſuch, that they can doe 


5 neither good nor hnrt, ſaving in what they may be able to doe by Spedtres 


and Terrours, and impartment of Knowledge. That they were both publick 
Profeſſors in an Academy, and that he of the leſſer ſtature had 300, diſciples, 
the ot her 200, Cardan's Father further asking them why they would not 
reveal ſuch treaſures as they knew unto men ; they an(wered, that there was 
a ſpecial law againſt it, upon a very grievors penalty, 

6, Theſe Aercal Inhabitants ſtaid at leaſt three hours with Facius Carda- 
nus, d1ſÞuting and arguing of ſundry things, amoneft which one was The 


Original 
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Original of the World, The taller denied that God made the worldab 
#terno: the leſſer affirmed that he ſo created it every moment, that if he 
ſhould deſiſt but one moment, it would periſh, Wherenpon he cited ſome 
things out of the Diſþatations of Avenroes, which Book was not yet extant, 
and named ſeveral other Treatiſes, part whereof are known, part not, which 
were all of Aventoes his writing, and withall did openly profeſs himſelf to 
be an Avenroiſt, 

7. The record of this Apparition Cardan found amongſt his Fathers 
Papers, but ſeems unwilling to determine whether it be a true hiſtory or 
a Fablg, but diſputes againſt it in ſuch a ſhuffling manner, as it he was 
perſwaded it were true, and had a mind that others ſhould think it fo. 1 
am ſure he moſt-what ſteers his courſe in his Metaphyſical adventures 
according to this Cynoſura, which is no obſcure indication of his aſſent 
and belief, | 
Fo hat of the Death of the great God Pay, you may read in Plutarch 
in his De defetts Oracnlorum ; where Philippas, for the proot of the 
Mortality of Demons, recites a Story which he heard from one «A&mil:- 
anus a Roman, and one that was remov'd far enough from all eicher 
ſtupidity or vanity : How hg Father Epitherſes being ſhipt for Italy, 7 
the evening, near the Echinades, the winde failed them; and their Ship 
being carried by an uncertain courſe upoy the Iſland Paxx, that moſt of the 
Paſſengers being waken, many of them drinking merrily after Supper, there 
was a voice ſuddainly heard from the Iſland, which called ts Thamus by 
name, whowas an A,gyprian by birth, and the Pilot of the Ship : which the 
Paſſengers much wondred at, few of them having taken notice of the Pilots 
name before. He was twice called tobefore he gave any ſign that he attended 
zo the voice, but after giving expreſs attention, a clear and aiſtinft voice 
was beard from the Iſland, uttering theſe words, * Oray tyavn #6, To Da). to- 
Os, amry){Aov, om Tay o proas mtv, The company was much aſteniſht 
at the hearing of the voice + and after much debate amonz(t themſelves, 
Thamus reſolved that, if the wind blew fair, he wonld ſail by and ſay no- 
thing; bat if they were becalmed there, he would doe his Meſſage : and 
therefore they being becalmed when they cawe to Palodes, neither winde nor 
tide carrying them on, Thamus looking out of the poop of the Ship toward 
the ſhore, delivered his Meſſage, telling them that the great Pan was dead, 
Upon which was ſuddainly heard as it were a joynt groaning of a multitade 
together, mingled with a murmurous admiration. 

9, The opinignof Heſiod allo is, that the Genii or Demons within a 
certain period of years do die ; but he attributes a conſiderable Longevity 
rothem, to wit of nine thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty years, which is 
theutmoſt that any allow them,moſt men leſs. Plutarch,under the perſon 
of others, has poliſhr this Opinion into a more curious and diſtin&t dreſs : 
for out of the mortality of the Demers, and the ſeveral ranks which 
Heſiod mentions of Rational Beings, Viz, voi, Saiports, npwes , and 
a!Ypwro, he has athxed a certain manner and law of their paſſing our of 
one ſtate into another, making them ro change their Elements as well 
as Dignities ; *Empot 5, ſaith he, pelafBoAlw tots Te owpariy opgios Tos 
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waligzor, But other, he (aith, pm npalgou eaurs , not having ſufficient 
command of themſelves, are again wrought down into humane Bodies, to 
live there an evanid and obſcure life, aXapmi % 4,wI py Con 19rowu, 4S 
he phraſes it. 

10, Theſeare the moſt notable Teſtimonies for the Mortality of De- 
ons that I have met withall, and therefore the more worth our review- 
ing. That Viſton of Facius Cardanm, if it be not a Fable, contains 
many Paradoxes. 

As firſt, That theſe Acreal Genii are born at ſet times as well 45 we, 
Not that any ſhe- Demons are brought to bed of them, but that they ſeem 
to have abeginning of their Exiſtence, from which they may be reckoned 
to have continued, ſome more years and ſome leſs, A thing uncon- 
ceivable, unleſs we ſhould imagine that there is f:/ a lapſe or deſcent of 
Souls out of the higher Regions of the Aire into theſe lower, or thar 
theſe that leave thele Earthly Bodies paſs into the number of the Ater 


Demons, As neither their death can ſo well be underſtood, unleſs we 


ſhould fancy that their Souls paſs into more pure Vehicles, or elſe de- 
ſcend into Terreſtrial Bodies, For Cardan himſelf acknowledges they 


periſh not ; which alſo is agreeable with his Opinion of the Prxexiſtence 
of our Souls, - : 


Secondly, That theſe Atreal Genii live but about 300, years, which is 
againſt 14 pt and the greateſt number of the Plironiſts, unleſs they 
ſhould ſpeak of that particular Order themſelves were ot ; for it is likely 
there may be as much difference in their ages as there is in the ages of 
ſeveral kinds of Birds and Beaſts, 


| Thirdly, That onr Souls are ſo farre mortal, as that there s nothing 
proper to us remaining after death, 


Fourthly, That they were nearer allied to the Gods then we by farre, and 


that there was as much difference betwixt them and us, as there s betwixt us 


them benever (o wile. 


and Beaſts. Which thEy muſt underſtand then concerning the excellency 
of their Vehicles, and the natural aQivity of them , not the preemi- 
nenicy of their Intellectual Faculties, Or 1f they do, they muſt be un- 
derſtood of the better ſort of thoſe Atreal Spirits, Or if they mean ir of 
al] their Orders, it may bea miſtake out of pride: as thole that arerich 
and powertul as well as ſpeculative amongſt us, take ir for granted that 
they are more judicious and diſcerning then the poor and deſpicable, let 

Fitthly, That they know all ſecret things, whether hidden Books or Monies: 
Woh Man amight doe t00, it they could ſtand by concealedly from them 
that hide them, 


Sixthly, That the loweſt ſort of them were the Genii of the Nobleft men, 
4 the baſer ſort of Men are the Keepers and Educators of the better kinde 


of Dogs and Horſes. This clauſe of the Viſion alſo is inveloped with 
obſcurity, they having not defined whether this meanneſs of condition of 


the Tutelar Gexii beto be underſtood in a Political or Phyſical ſenſe; 
whether 
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* whether the meanne(s of rank and power, or of natural wit and ſagacity ; 
in which many times the Groom exceeds the young Gallant who aſſigns 
him to keep his Dogs and Horſes, 
Seventhly, That ſuch is the thinneſs and lightneſs of their Bogies, that 
they can doe neither good nor hurt thereby, though they may ſend ftrange 
Sights and Terrors, aud communicate Knowledge ; which then muſt be 
chiefly of ſuch things as belong to their Acreal Region. For concerning 
matters in the Sea, the Fiſhes, if they could ſpeak, might inform men bet- 
| ter then they, And for their corporeal debility, it is uncertain whether 
they may not pretend it, to animate their Confabulators to a more ſecure 
conyerſe, or whether the thing be really true in ſome kindes of them. 
For that it is not in all, may be evinced by that Narration that Carday a ,, .,;.., 
lictle after recites out of EZr7aſmm, of the Devil that carried a Witch into 16.19. | 
the Aire, and ſet her on the top of a Chimney, giving her a Pot, and bid- 
ding her turn the mouth downwards, which done the whole. Town was 
fired, and burnt down within the ſpace of an hour. This hapned Apri! 
— the 10, Anno 1533. The Towns name was Sch//tach, eight German 
miles diſtant from Fribarg. The Story is (o well atteſted, and guarded 
with ſuch unexceptionable circumſtances, that though Carday love to 
ſhew his wit in cavilling at moſt he recites, yer he finds nothing ar all to 
quarrel at in this. 
Eighthly, That there are Students and Profeſſors of Philoſophy in the 
Atreal world, and are divided into Sets and Opinions there, as well as we 
are here, Which cannot poſlibly be true, unleſs they fer ſome value upon 
Knowledge, and are at an eager loſs how to finde it, and are fain to 
hew out their way by arguing and reaſoning as we do, 
Ninthly and laſtly, That they are reduced under a Political Government; 
and are afraid of the infliction of puniſhment, 
11, Thele are the main matters comprehended in Facizs his Viſion, 
which how true they all are, would be roo much trouble to determine; 
But one clauſe, which is the third, I cannot lec pals, it ſo nearly concer- 
ning the preſent Subject; and ſeeming to intercept all hopes of the Soul's | 
Immortality. To ſpeak therefore to the ſumme of the whole bulinels ; 
we muſt either conceive theſe Aecreal Philoſophers to inſtruct Facins 
Cardanus as well as they could, they being guilty of nothing but a for- 
ward pride, to offer themſelves as dictating Oracles to that doubtful! Ex- 
orciſt ( tor his ſon Cardan acknowledges that his Father had a form of pe. $131 
Conjuration chat a Spaniard gave him at his death; ) or elſe we muſt ib, ig. 
ſ{uppoſe them to take the liberty of equivocating, it not of downright 
lying. Ga 2 EL 
Now if they had a mind to inform Facizs. Cardanus of theſe things 
directly as they themſelves thought of them, it being altogether unlikely 
but that there appeared to them, in their AEreal Regions, ſuch fights as 
repreſented the perſons of men here deceaſed, it is impoſſible thar they 
ſhould think otherwiſe then as we have deſcribed their Opinion, in the 
fore-going Chapter, that hold there is but one Soul in the World, by 
which all living Creatures are a@uated, Which, though but a mere pol- 
{1blity, if ſo much, yet ſome or other of theſe Atreal Speculators may as 
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well hold to it as ſome do amongſt us, For Pomponatius and others of 
the Avenroifts are as ridiculouſly pertinacious as they, 

And therefore theſe Awenroiſtical Demons anſwered punctually ac- 
cording to the Concluſions of their own School, N#b;l proprium cuiquan 


ſupereſſe poſt mortem, For the Minde or Soul being a Subſtance common 
co all, and now diſunited from thoſe Terreſtrial Bodies which it actuated 


in Plato, ſuppoſe, or Socrates, and theſe Bodies dead and diſſipated, and 


See Fonſton, 
Hiſtor, Natu= 
ral. de Piſci- 
bus, lib. 4, 
titul, 3.6.1, 


onely the common Soul of the World ſurviving, there being nothing bur 
this Soul and theſe Bodies to make up Socrates and Plato , they conclude 
itis a plain caſe, that nothing that is proper ſurvives after death. And 
therefore, though they ſee the repreſentation of Socrates and Plato in the 
other World, owning alſo their own perſonalities, with all the Actions 
they did, and accidents that befell them in this life , yet according to the 


fullen ſubcilties and curioſities of their School, they may think and pro- 


feſs, that to ſpeak accurately and Philoſophically ic is none of them, 
there being no Subſtance proper to them remaining after death, but only 
the Soul of the World, renewing the thoughts to her felt of what apper- 
tained to thoſe parties in this lite, 

12, This is one Hypotheſis conſiſtent enough with the veracity of theſe 
Demons ; but there is alſo another, nor at all impoſſible, viz. That the 
Vehicles of the Souls of men departed are as inviſible to this Order of the 
Geniithat confabulated with Facizs Cardanw as that Order is tous : and 
that therefore, though there be the appearances of the Ghoſts of Men 
deceaſed to them as well as to us ; yet it being but for a time, it moves. 
them no more then our confirmed Fpicareans it this world are moved 
thereby : eſpecially it being prone for them to think that they are no- 
thing but ſome ludicrous ſpectacles that the univerſal Soul of the World 
repreſents to her ſelf and other Spectarours, when, and how long a 
time ſhe pleaſes, and the vaporous reliques of the dead body adminiſter 
occaſion, 
| Now that the Vehicles of the Souls of men departed this life, after 
they are cone to a ſetled condition, may be farre thinner/and more invi- 


_ ſible then thoſe of the fore-named Demons, without committing any in- 


concinnity in Nature, may appear from hence : For the excellency of the 
inwarc! Spirit 1s not alwaies according to the conſiſtency of the Element 
with which it does incorporate; otherwiſe thoſe Fiſhes that are of hu- 
mane ſhape, and are at ſer times taken in the Indian Sea, ſhould have an 
higher degree of Reaſon and Religion then we that live upon Earth, and 
have bodies made of that Element, Whence nothing hinders but that 
the Spirit of man may be more noble then the Spirit of ſome of the Atreal 
Demons, And Nature not alwaies running in Arithmetical, bur alſo in 
Geometrical Progreſſion, one Remove in one may reach far above what 
15 betore it for the preſent in the other degrees of Progreflion, As a creep- 
ing worm 1s above a cad-worm, and any four-footed beaſts above the 
birds, till they can uſe their leggs as well as they ; but they areno 
ſooner even with them, but they are ſtraight far above them, and cannot 
onely goe, but fly, As a Peaſant is above an impriſon'd Prince, and 
has more command ; but this Prince can be no ſooner ſet free and become 


even 
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CHaP., XVII. 
even with the Peaſant in his liberty, but he is infinitely above him, And 

ſo it may be naturally with the Souls of men when they are freed from 
this priſon of the Body, their ſteps being made in Geometrical Progreſ- 
ſion, as ſoon as they ſeem equal to that Order of D&amons-we ſpeak of, 
they may mount far above them in tenuity and ſubtilty of Body, and (o 
become inviſible to them ; and therefore leave them in a capacity of 
talſly ſurmiſing that they are not at all, becauſe they cannot ſee them. 

. I3, But if they thought that there is either ſome particular Ray of 
the Soul of the World, that belongs peculiarly ( ſuppoſe) to Socrates or 
Plato, or that they had proper Souls really diſtin&t, then 1t is eyident 
that they did either equivocare or lye, Which their pride and (corn of 
mankinde ( they looking upon us but as Beaſts in compariſon of them- 
ſelves) might eaſily permit ; they making no more conſcience ro de- 
celve us, then we do to put a dodge upon a dog, to make our ſelves 
merry. But if they hada deſign to winde us into ſome dangerous errour, 
it is very likely that chey would ſhuffle it in amongſt many Truths, thar 
thoſe Truths being examined, and found ſolid at the bottome, we might 
not {uſpect any one of their dictates to be falſe. Wherefore this Viſton 
being ill meanr, the poiſon intended was, that of the Soul's Mortality ; the 
dangerous falſeneſs of which opinion was to be covered by the mixture 

of others that are true, | 

14, As for that Relation of «Amzilianns, which he heard from his 
Father Epztherſes, it would come ſtill more home to the purpoſe, it the 
concluſion of the Philologers at Rome, after Thama: had been lent tor, 
and averred the truth thereof to Tiberizs Caſar, conld be thought au- 
thentick, namely, That this Pay, the news of whoſe death Thammws told 
to the Demons at Palodes, was the Son of Mercury and Penelope; ior then 
tis plain that Paz was an humane Soul, and therefore concerns the pre- 
{ent queſtion morenearly. But this Narration being applicable to a more 
{acred and venerable Snbject, it loſes fo much of its force and firnels 
for the preſent uſe. That which Demetrizs adds, concerning certain 
Holy Iflands near Britain,” had been more fit in this regara, Whither 
when Demetrizz came, ſuddainly upon h1s arrival there happened a great 
commotion of the air, mighty tempeſts and prodigious wh:rlwinds. 
After the ceaſing whereof, the Inhabitants pronounced, "Om 7 xpernlo- 
vw! Twas exAdVis gegorey , That ſome of a nature more then humane was 
dead, Upon which Plutarch, according to his uſual Rherorick, deſcants y, y,;..,, 
after this manner, 'Qs » AvyvG. avanlper@ para drvov rf tyd, cev- Oriculorum, 
ver It moors humnpos bar gms al pegand luyal TH: WY avahapld; 
Cuphreis f aAvnes £Y voy, aids obtots wm x” Popes mA NS fail, Gs 
wm, mdpals x; Cana; meinreor, moMawns I; x} Avipatgs mow dog 
papugTloi, i.e, As the lighting of a lamp brings no zr:evance with it, bat 
the extin(t1on of it is offenſive to many; ſo great Souls, while they remain 
kindled into life, ſhine forth harmleſly and beniznly, but their extin(tion 
or corruption often ſtirs up windes and tempeſts, as in this preſent example, 
and often infedts the Aire with peftilential aunotances, 

15, Bur the laſt Teſtimony is the moſt unexceptionable, though the 
ieaſt pretending to be intallible, and ſeems to ſtrike dead both waizs, Po! 

whethe: 
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whether the Souls of men that goe out of theſe Earthly bodies be Vertuous 
or Vitious, they muſt die to their Aereal Vehicles, Which feems a fad 
ſtory at firſt ſight, and as if Righteouſneſs could not deliver from Death, 
But if it be more carefully peruſed, the terrour will be found onely to 
concern the Wicked, For the profoundeſt pitch of Death is the Defcent 
into this Terreſtrial Body, in which, beſides that we neceſlarilytorger 
whatever is paſt, we do for the preſent lead a\aunm  aprdphy Conv, 4 
dark and obſcure life, as Plutarch ſpeaks, dragging this weight of Earth 
along with us, as Priſoners and Malefaours do their heavy ſhackles 
in their ſordid and ſecluſe confinements, But in our return back from 
this ſtate, Life is naturally more large to them that are prepared to make 
good uſe of that advantage they have of their Azery Vehicle, But it they 
be not maſters of themſelves in that ſtate, they will be fatally remanded 
back to their former Priſon in proceſs of time s which is the moſt groſs 
Death imaginable, Bur for the Good and Yertuos Souls, that after many 
Ages change their Atreal Yehicle for an «Ethereal one, that is no Death 
to them, bur an higher aſcent into Zife. And a man may as well fay of an 
Infant, that has left the dark Wombe ot his Mother, that this change 
of his is Death, as that a Genizs dies by leaving the grols Arre, and emer- 
ging into that Vehicle of Light which they ordinarily call «Ethereal or 
Celeſtial. | 
16, There may be therefore, by Axiome 36, a dangerous relaple our 
of the Aereal Vehicle into the Terreſtrial, which is properly the Death 
of the Soul that is thus retrograde, But for thoſe that ever reach the 
eEthereal ſlate, the periods of Life there are infinite ; and though they 


may have their Perzge's as well as Apoze's, yet theſe Circuits being of (© 


vaſt a compals, and their Perzge's ſo rare and ſhort, and their return as. 
certainto their former Apſes as that of the Celeſtial Bodies, and their 
eAthercal ſenſe never leaving them in their loweſt touches towards the 
Earth itis maniteſt that they have arrived to that Life that 1s jultly 
ſtyled Eternal. | 

17, Whence it is plain, that Perſeverance in Vertue, if no external 
Fate hinder, will carry Man to an Immortal life, But whether thoſe thac 
be thus Heroically 500d, be ſo by diſcipline and endeavour, or S« mv: 
pgipg, by 4 ipecial favour and irreſiſtible deſign of God, is not to be 
diſputed in this place ; though it be at large diſcuſſed ſomewhere in the 
Dialogues of Plato, But in the mean time we will not doubt to conclude, 
that there 15 nO 7nternal impediment to thoſe that are highly and Heroi- 
cally vertuous, but that, in proceſs of time, they may arrive to an ever- - 
laſting ſecurity of 7 fe and 77appineſs, after they have left this Earthly © 


Body. 
Nt CHAP. 
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CHAP xv 


I, The Conflagration of the World an Opinion of the Stoicks, 2. Two 
ways of deſtroying the World the Ancients have taken notice of, and 
eſpecially that by Fire, 3. That the Conflagration of the World, ſo 
far as it reſpetts us, is to be underſtood onely of the burning of the Earth, 
4. That the Ends of the Stoicks Conflagration are competible onely to 
the Earth's burning, 5, An acknowledgement that the Earth may be 
burnt, though the proof thereof be impertinent to this place, 6, That the 
Conflagration thereof will prove very fatal to the Souls of Wicked men 
and Dxmons, 7, Five ſeveral Opinions concerning their ſtate after 
the Conflagration ; whereof the firſt is, That they are quite deſtroy'd 
by Fire, 8. The ſecond, That they are annihilated by a ſpecial act 
of Omnipotency, 9, The third, That they lye ſenfleſs in an eternal 
Death, 10. The fourth, That they are in a perpetual furious and 
painful Dream. 11. The fifth and laſt, That they will revive again, 
and that the Earth and Aire will be inhabited by them. 12, That 
this laſt ſeems to be framd from the fiftitious mi\iyſeves.a of the Sto- 
icks, who were very ſorry Metaphyſicians, azd as ill Naturaliſts, 
13, An Animadverſion upon a ſelf contradidfting ſentence of Seneca, 
14. The unintelligiblenſs of the ſtate of the Souls of the Wicked after 
the Conflagration, 15, That the Mthereal Inhabitants wil! be ſafe, 
And what will then become of Good men aud Dxmons on the Earth 
andir the Aire. And how they cannot be delivered but by a ſuperna+- 
tural power. 


I, S for the External impediments, we ſhill now examine them, 
A and fee of what force they will be, and whether they be ar 
all, The former of which is The Conflagration of the World, 
W hich is an ancient Opinion, believed and entertain'd, not ouly by Re- 
ligions, but by Philoſophers alſo, the Stozcks eſpecially, who athrm that 
the Souls of Men do ſubfiſt indeed after Death, but cannot continue 
any longer in Being then to the Conflagration of the World, Bur it is 
not ſo much material what they thought, as to conſider what 1s the con- 
dition indeed of the Souls of Men and Demons after that ſad Fate, 

2, Thoſe that will not have the World eternal , have found our 4 
two ways to deſtroy it, o&uSamuy or eamvpwo, by Water or by Fire, 
Which, they ſay, does as naturally happen in a vaſt Period of Time, — / 
which they call Annu Maznus, as Winter and Summer doe in our ordi- - 
nary.year. Inunadatio non ſecus quam Hyems, quam eAiſtas lege Mundi $9, y14 
venit, But for this Jvlxm ors, it not being fo famous, nor ſo fre- Lipſ. Piyfulog, 
quently ſpoken of, nor ſo deſtructive, nor ſo likely to end the World 4750 
as the other way, nor belonging ſo properly to our enquiry, we ſhall * 
let it paſs, The general prognoſtick is concerning Fire now, not onely 
of the Storcks, as Zeno, Cleanthes, Chryſippus, Seneca; but of ſeveral 
alſo of different Sets, as Heraclitus, Epicurns, Cicero, Pliny, Ariſlocles, 
Numenits, and ſundry others, 


{ 
3. But 
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3- But though there be ſo great and unanimous conſent that the World 
ſhall be burnt, yet they do not expreſs themſelves all alice in the buſt- 
neſs, Sencca's vote is the moſt madly explicite of any, making the very 
Lipi, P!:ſol'2. Stars run and daſh one againſt another, and ſo ſet all on fire, But Poſido- 
Du nius and Panetius had more wit, who did not hold that cxameayas mW 
pm Saws which the other Stoicks did, For the deſtroying of the e/#thereal 
Regions by Fire is as fooliſh a fancy as the ſentencing of the Ecle to be 
drown'd, becauſe the matter of the «ther is too fine and fubtile for 
Firetoragein, it being indeed nothing but a pure Light or Fire ir ſelf, 
And yet this ethereal Matrter is infinitely the greatet portion of the 
World. Wherefore the World cannot be ſ2id properly to be lyible to 
the deſtruction of Fire from any natural cauſes, as the Stozcks would 
have it, Which is demonſtratively tr..e upon Des-Cartes his Princt- 
ples, who makes Fire nothing but the motion ot certain little partt- 
cles of Matter, and holds that there is no more motion at one time 
in the World then at another ; becauſe one part of the Matter can- 
not impreſs any agitation upon another, but it muſt loſe ſo much. it 
ſelf, This hideous noiſe therefore of the Conflagration of the World 
muſt be reſtraind to the firing ot the Earth onely, to farre as 1t con- 
cerns us. For there is nothing elſe combyſtible in the Univerſe but the 
Earth, and other Planets, and what Yapeurs and Exhalations arile trom 
them, 
4. This Conflagration therefore that Philoſophers, Poets, Sibyls, and all 
have fill'd the World with the fame of, is nothing but the burning of 
the Earth, And the ends the Stozcks pretend of their ex-veyns may be 
competible to it, but not to the burning of the Heavexs or. /&ther at all ; 
as any but meanly $killed in Philoſophy cannot but acknowledge, For 
' their natureis ſo ſimple that they cannot corrupr, and therefore want 
no renovation, as the Earth does. Nor do the Inhabitants of thoſe Hea- 
venly Regions defile themſelves with any vice; or if they do, they 
ſink trom their material ſtation as well as moral, and fall towards thee 
terreſtrial dreggs, And therefore that part of the happy >mxzlama: 
Seneca ſpeaks of, Omne animal ex integre generabitur, dabiturque teri; 
homo inſcius ſcelerum, & melioribus auſþicits natus, will take no pic. 
with thoſe eAthereal Creatures, 
5, Wearewilling then to be born down, by this common and loud 
cry of Fire that muſt burn the World, into an acknov led mint that 
the Earth may within a certain Period of time be burzt, with all thoſz 
things that are upon it or near it. But what concurſe of natural cauſes 
may contribute to this diſmal ſpectacle, is not proper for me to _diſpnre, 
elpecially in this place, Iſh:11 onely take a view of what ſad er &s this 
Conflagration may have upon the Sonls of Dex0;;s and Mev, For that 
thoſe that have recovered their ethereal Vehicles ore exempr from 
this fate, isevident ; the remoteneſs of their habitation tecuring them 
from both the r2geand nciſomneſs of theſe ſulphurcous flames. 
6. The moſt certain and moſt deſtruive execution that this Fire 
will doe, muſt be upon the unrecovered Souls of Wicked Men and De- 
mons ; thole thatare {o deeply ſunk and drown'd e's qwear, that the very 
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conſiſtency of their Vehicles does impriſon them within the confines of 
this thick caliginous Aire, Theſe Souls or Spirits therefore that have ſo 
inextricably entangled themſelves in the Fate of this lower World, 
Siving up all their Senles to the momentany pleaſures of the moſt luxu- 
rious Principle, which is the very ſeat of Death, theſe, in the Myſtical 
Philoſophy of the Ancients, are che Nymphs, to whom though they allot 
a long Series of years, yet they do not exempt them from mortality and 
fate. And Demetrius in Plutarch pronounces exprefly out of Heſfrod, that 
their Life will be terminated with the Conflagration of the World, from 
what the Poet intimates e/£7igmatically,Kai o Aoy©. oh@ ny dai Soxet 
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7. But to leave theſe Poetical Riddles, and take a more ſerious and 
diſtin view of the condition of the Soul after the Conflagration of the 
Earth ; we ſhall finde five feveral ſorts of Opinions concerning it. The 
firſt hold, That this unmerciful heat and fire will at laſt deſtroy and conſume 
the Soul as well as the Body, But this ſeems ro me impoſſible, that any 
created Subſtance ſhould utterly deſtroy another Subſtance, ſo as to 
reduce it to nothing, For no part of Matter, ating the moſt furiouſly 
upon another part thereof, does effect that, It can onely attenuate, Cifſ- 
pate and diſperſe the parts, and make them inviſible. But the Subſtance 
of the Soul is znd:ſipable and ind;ſcerpible, and therefore remains entire. 
whatever becomes of the Body or Vehicle. 

8, The ſecond Opinion is, That after long and tedious torture in theſe 
flames, the Soul by aſpecial att of Omnipotency & annihilated. But, me- 
thinks, this 1s to put Providetice too mach to her ſhifts, as if God were 
ſo brought toa plunge 1n his creating a Creature of it ſelf Immorctal, thar 
he muſt be fain to uxcreate it again,that is to lay, to annihilate ir, Beſides 
that that Divine Nemeſis that lies within the compaſs of Philoſophy, 
never ſuppoſes any ſuch forcible eruptions of the Deity into extraordt- 
nary effects, but thar all things are brought abour by a wiſe and infallible 
or inevitable train of ſecondary Cauſes, whether natural or tree Agents, 

9. The third therefore, to avoid thele abſurdities, denies both 4b- 
ſumption by Fire and annihilation; but conceives, That tediouſneſs and 
extremity of pain makes the Soul at laſt, of her ſelf, ſhrink from all commerce 
with Matter , the immediate Principle of Union, which wecall Yital Copn- 
eruity, conſiſting of a certain modification of the Body or Vehicle as 
well as of the Soul, which being {poiled and loſt, and the Soul thereby 
quite looſned from all ſympathy with Body gr Matter , ſhe becomes per- 
fedtly dead, and ſenſleſs to all thines, by Axioe 36, and, as they ſay, will 
ſo remain for ever, But this ſeems not ſorational, tor, as Ariſtotle ſome- 
where has It, 'Exaguy, s bay cripyuc ; EV GVEXE TH THT? Wherefore ſo 
many entire Immaterial Subſtances would be continued in Being to all 
Ecernity to no end nor purpoſe, notwithſtanding they may be made uſe 
of, and atuate Matter again as well as ever, 

10, A fourth fort therefore of Speculators there is, who conceive 
Cce that 
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that after this ſolution of the Souls or Spirits of Wicked Men and Demons 
from their Vehicles, That their pain is continued to them even in that ſe- 
parate ſtate, they falling into an unquitt ſleep, full of furious tormenting 
Dreams, that att as fiercely upon their Spirits as the external Fire did upon 
their Bodies, But others except againſt this Opinion as a very uncertain 
ConjeQure, it ſuppoſing that which to them ſeems not ſo ſound, viz. 
That the Soul can a&t when it has loſt all vital Union with the Matter ; 
which ſeems repugnant with that ſo intimate and eflential aptitude it ha 
to be united therewith. And the Dreams of the Soul in the Body are not 
tranſacted without the help of the Animal Spirits in the Brain, they uſually 
ſymbolizing with their temper. Whence they conclude, that there is no 
certain ground to eſtabliſh this Opinion upon, : 
11, Thelaſt therefore, to make all (ure, that there may beno incon- 
venience in 2dmitting that the Souls or Spirits as well of evil Demons as 
wicked Men, disjoyned from their Vehicles by the force of that fatal Cor- 
flagration, may ſubiiſt, have excogitated an odde and unexpected Hypo- 
theſis, That whey thu firing of the World has done due execution upon that 
unfortunate Crue, and tedious and direful torture has wearied their afflicted 
Ghoſts into an atter receſs from all Matter, and thereby into a profound ſleep. 
or death ;, that after a long Series of years, when not onely the fury of the 
Fire ts utterly ſlaked, but that vaſt Atmoſphere of ſmoak and vapours, which 
was ſent up during the time of the Earths Conflagration, has returned back 
in copious ſhowres of rain ( which will again make Seas and Rivers, will 
binde and conſolidate the ground, and, falling exceeding plentifully all 
over, make the ſoil pleaſant and truittul,and the Aire cool and wholſome) 
that Nature recovering thus to her advantage, and becoming youthful 
again, and full of genital ſalt and moiſture, the Souls of all living Creatures 
belonging to theſe lower Regions of the Earth and Aire will awaken orderly 
in their proper places : The Seas and Rivers will be again repleniſhed with 
Fiſh, the Earth wilt ſend forth all manner of Fowls, four-footed Beaſts, and 
creeping things ; and the Souls of Men alſo ſhall then catch life from the 
more pure and balſamick parts of the Earth, and be clothed again in terre- 


ſfrial Bodies ;, andlaſtly, the Atreal Genii, that Element becoming again 


wholſome and vital. ſhall, in due order and time, awaken and revive in the 
cool rorid Aire. Which Expergefaction into life is accompanied, ſay they, 
with propenſions anſwerableto thoſe reſolutions they made with them- 
ſelves in thoſe fiery torments,and with which they fell into their long ſleep, 

12, Butthe whole Hypotheſis ſeems to be framed out of that dream of 
the Stoicks, concerning the dmxanrams or mAIyyertna of the World 
atter the avago 4s or exmvewors thereof, As it that of Sexeca belonged to 
this caſe, Epiſt, 36, Mors, 4" pertimeſcimus ac recuſamus, intermittit 
vitam, non eripit, Veniet itFum qui nos in lucem reponet dies, quem multi 


recuſarent, niſi oblitos reduceret, But how courſly the Stoicks Philoſophize 
when they are once turned out of their rode-way of moral Sentences, any 
one bur moderately skilled in Nature and Metaphyſicks may eaſily 
diſcern, For what Errors can be more gro(s then thoſe that they enter- 
tain of Goa, of the Soul, and of the Stars ? they making the two former 
Corporeal Subſtances, and feeding the latter with the Vapours of oe 

Earth : 
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Earth ; arhrming that the Sun ſups up the water of the great Ocean to 
quench his thirſt, but that the Moon drinks off the lefler Rivers and 
Brooks; which 1s as true as that the Aſs drunk up the Moon, Such con- 
ceits are more fit for Anacreon in a drunken fit to ſtumble upon, who to 
iavite his Companions to tipple, compoſed that Catch, 
of Tv SxAnore d\ avens, 
ON mis IxAguaay, | 

then for to be either found out or owned by a ſerious and ſober Philoſo- 
pher, And yet Sexzeca mightily triumphs in this notion of toddering the 
Stars with the thick foggs of the Earth, and declares his opinion with no 


mean {trains of eloquence : bur I loving ſolid ſenſe better then fine. 


words, ſhall not take the pains to recite them, 

13, At what a pitch his Underſtanding was ſet, may be eaſily diſcer- 
ned by my laſt quotation, waerein there ſeems a palpable contradiction. 
Yeniet iterum qui nos in lucem reponet dies, quem anulti recuſarent, niſi 
oblitos reduceret, It nos, how oblitos 2 It oblitos, how nos ? For we-are 
not ive, unleſs we remember that we are ſo, And if mad-men may be 
ſaid, and that truly, to be beſides themſelves, or not to be themſelves, 
becauſe they have loſt their wits, certainly they will be far trom being 
themſelves that have quite loſt the Memory of themſelves, but mult be 
aS if they had never been before, As Lucretizs has excellently well de- 
clared himſelt ; 

Nec, ſs materiam noſtram conlegerit atas 

Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit ut ſita nunc ef, 

Atque iterum nobis fuerint data Inmina vite, 

Pertineat quicquam tamen ad nos id quoque faitum, 

 Interrupta ſemel cum ſit retinentia noſtri, 

W here the Poet ſcems induſtriouſly to explode all the hopes of any be- 
nefit of this Stoical mAiyſerina, and to proteſs that he1ts as it he had 
never been, that cannot remember he has ever been before, From 
whence it would follow, that though the Souls of men ſhould revive at- 
ter the Conflagration of the World, yet they have not eſcaped a perpe- 
tual and permanent death. 

14. Welee therefore kow deſperately undemon!lrable the condition 
of the Soul is after the Conflagration of the Earth, all theſe five Opini- 
ons being accompanied with ſo much lubricity and uncertainry, And 
therefore they are to be looked upon rather as ſome Night-landskap to 
feed our amuſed Melancholy, then a clear and diſtinct draught of compre- 
henſible Truth to inform our Judgment, 

15, All that wecan be aſſured of is, That thoſe Souls that lave 0b- 
tained their eAthereal Vehicles are out of the reach of that ſad tare thar 
follows this Conflagration ; and That the wicked Souls of Men and De- 
mons will be involved init. Burt there area midule fort betwixt theſe, 
concerning whom not only curioſity but good will would make a man 
ſollicitous, For it 1s poſſible, tht the Conflagration of the World may 
ſurpriſe many thouſands of Souls, that ne.ther the courſe of Time, nor 
Nature, nor any higher Principle has wrought up into an ethereal Con- 
eruity of lite, but yet may bevery holy, innocent and yertuous, 
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W hich we. may eaſily believe, if we conſider that theſe very Zarthly 
Bodies are not ſo great impediments to the goodneſs and {incerity of the 
Mind, bur that many, even in this life, have given great examples there- 
of, Nor can that Aereal ſtate be leſs capable of, nor well be withour, the 
good Genii, no more then the Earth without good men, who are the moſt 
immeciate Miniſters of the Goodneſs and Juſtice of God, Buuvxempti- 
on from certain fates in the world is not alwaies entailed upon 1nnocency, 
but moſt ordinarily upon zatural power,” And therefore there may be 
numbers of the good Gen, and of very holy and innocuous Spirits of 
men departed, the conſiſtency of whoſe Vehicles may be ſuch, rhar they 
can no more quit theſe AEreal Regions, then we can fly into them, that 
have Cudmen hr may ha wings. To ſay nothing ot thoſe vertuous 


and piouNmen that may haply be then found alive, and (o be liable to 
be overtakendby this ſtorm of Fire, _ 

Undoubtedly, unleſs there appear, before the approach of this fate, 
ſome viſible 'Zevs. nulngxG Or Jupiter Sofpitator, as the heathens would 
call him, they muſt neceſſarily be involved in the ruine of the wicked; 
W hich would be a great eye-ſore in that exact and irreprehenſible frame 
of Providence, that ail men promiſe ro themlelves who acknowledge 
That there is a God, Wheretore according to the light of Reaſon, there 
muſt be ſome Supernatural means to reſcue thoſe innocuous and benign 
Spirits out of this common calamiry, But to deſcribe the manner of it 
here how it muſt be done, would be to enticle natural Light and Philoſo- 
phy to greater abilicies then they are guilty of ; and therefore that Sub- 
ject muſt be reſerved-for its proper place. 
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CHAP, XIX, 


1. That the Extinction of the Sun & »o Panick feare, but may be rationally 
 ſuſpeited from the Records of Hiſtory and grounds of Natural Philoſophy. 
2, The ſad Influence of this Extinition upon Man and Beaſt, and all the 
Aereal Daxmons impriſon d within their ſeveral Atmoſpheres 7n owr 
Vortex, 3. That it will doe little or no damaze tothe ethereal Inha- 
bitants in reference to heat or warmth. 4. Nor will they find much want 
of his light, 5. Andif they did, they may paſs out of one Vortex into” 
another, by the Pri-viledge of their Ethereal Vehicles; 6, And that 
without any labour or toile, and as maturely as they pleaſe, 7. The vaſt 
incomprehenſibleneſs of the traits and compaſſes of the waies of Provi- 
dence, 8, A ſhort Recapitulation of the whole Diſcourſe, 9, An Ex- 
plication of the Perſians two Principles of Light and Darkneſs, which 
they called Ozos and Aazijkwy, and when and where the Principle of Light 
gets the full victory, 1o. That Philoſophy, or ſomething more ſacred 
then Philoſephy;s the onely Guide to atrue Amovrwas, 


I, HE laſt danger that threatens #e Separate Soul is the E xtindion 
of the Sun ; which though it may ſeem a mere Panick fear at 

rſt ſight, yet it the matter be examined, there will appear no 
contemptible reaſons that may induce men to ſuſpect that it may at = 
all 
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fall out, there having been, at certain times, ſuch near offers in Nature 
rowards this ſad accident already. Pliny, though he inſtances bur in one 
example, yet ſpeaks of it asa thing that ſeveral times comes to paſs, 
Finnt, ſaith he, prodigioſi && longiores Solis defettus, qualis occifo Difta- 
tore Ceſare, & Antoniano bello, totius anni pallore continuo, Thelike 
happened in F#ſtinian's time, as Cedrenus Writes; when, for a whole 
year together, the Sun was of a very dim and duskiſh hue, as if he had 
been in a perpetuall Eclipſe. And in the time of 1reze the Empreſs it was 
ſo dark for ſeventeen dayes together, that the ſhips loſt their way on the 
ſea, and were ready to run againſt one another,as Theophares relates, But 
the late accurate diſcovery of the Spots of the Sun by Shiner, and the ap- 
pearing & diſappearing of hixt Stars,& the excurſions of Comets into the 
remoter parts of our Yortex , as allo the very intrinfecal contexture of thar 
admirable Philoſophy of Des- Cartes, do argue it more then poſſible thar, 
after ſome vaſt periods of time, the Sun may be ſo inextricably inveloped 
by the Maculz that he is never free from, that he may quite loſe his light, 


2, The Preambles of which Extind:0n will be very hideous, and in- 


tolerable to all the Inhabitants of the Planets in our Yortex, if the 
Planets have then any Inhabitants ar all. For this defect of light and heat 
coming on by degrees, muſt needs weary out poor mortals with heavy 
languiſhments, both for want of the comfort of the uſual warmth of the 
Sun; whereby the Bodies of men are recreated, and alſo by reaſon of his 
inability>to ripen the fruits of the Soil ; whence neceſſarily muſt follow 
Famine, Plagues, Sicknefles, and at length an utter devaſtation and de- 
ſtruction of both Mar anc! Beaſts. | 

Nor can the Aereal Demons ſcape free , but that the vital tye to their 
Vehicles neceſſarily confining them to their ſeveral Armoſpheres, they 
will be inevitably impriſoned in more then Cimmerian darkneſs, For 
the Extindion of the Sun will put out the light of all their Moons, and 
nothing but Ice, and Froſt, and flakes of Snow, and thick miſts, as pal- 


pable as that of «&zypt, will poſſeſs the Regions of their habitition, Of 


which ſad ſpeRacle though thoſe twinkling eyes of heaven, the Stars, 
might be compaſſionate ſpeRatours; yet they cannot ſend out one ray 
of light to ſuccour or viſit them, their tender and remote beams not being 
able to pierce, much leſs to diſſipate, the clammy and ſt. ff conſiſtency of 
that long and fatal Night, | 

3. Wherefore calling our mind off from b diſmal a fight, let us place 
it upon a more hopeful Object ; and conſider the condition of thoſe Souls 
that have arrived to their «Athereal Vehicle, and ſee how far this fate can 
take hold of them, And.it is plain at firſt ſight, that they are out of the 
reach of this miſty dungeon, as being already mounted into the ſecure 
manſtons of the purer ether, | 

The worſt that can be imagined of them is, that they may finde them- 
ſelves in a condition ſomething like that of ours when we walk out in a 
clear, ſtarlighr, froſty night, which to them that are ſound is rather a plea- 
fure then offence. And if we can bear it with ſome delight in theſe 
Earthily Bodies, whoſe parts will grow hard and ftiff for want of due 
heat, it can prove nothing elſe but a new modification of tactual pleaſure 
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Book III. 
to thoſe ethereal Inhabitants whoſe bodies are not conſtipated as ours, 
but are themſelves a kinde of agile light and fire, 

All that can beconceivedis, that the ſpherical particles of their Ve-- 
hicles may ſtand a little more clofely and firmly rogether then uſual, 
whence the trianeular intervalls being more ſtraight, the ſubtileſt element 
will move ſomething more quick in them, which will raiſe a ſenſe of 
greater vigour and alacrity then uſual, So little formidable is this fate to 
them in this regard, | 

4. Bur their light, you'l ſay, will be obſcured, the Sun being put out, 
whoſe ſhining ſeems to concern the Goas as well as Mer, as Homer would 
intimate, 


"QpvuY iv &FLYAT ET! 010. P8p1 nd's Beglaiot, | - 
But I anſwer, that that of 1/ozzer is chiefly to be underſtood of the Ae- 
real Demons, not the eAthereal Deities, who can turn themſelves into a 
pure actual Light when they pleaſe, So that there is no fear but that 
their perſonal converſe will be as cheartul and diſtinct as before, white 
letters being as legible upon black paper as black upon white, But this 
is to ſuppoſe them in the dark, which they are not, but ina more ſoft 
_ and mil light, which is but a change of pleaſure, as it is to ſee the Moon 
ſhine fair into a room after the putting out of the Candle, And certainly 
the contribution of the light of the Stars is more to their quick and ten- 
der Senſes, then the cleareſt Moon-ſhine night is to ours ; though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe them no nearer any Star then weare, Bur ſuch great 
changes as theſe may have their conveniences for {uch as Providence 
will favour, 2s well as their inconveniences, And the Z xtind#10n of our 
$#un may be the Augmentation of Light in ſome Star of a neighbouring 
Yortex. Which though it may not be able to pierce thoſe C:mmerian 
Priſons I ſpake of before, yet it may give ſuthcient light to theſe Spprirs 
that are free, Beſides that the Diſcerption and ſpoil of our Yortex, thar 
will then happen, will neceſſarily bring us very much nearer the Centre 
of ſome other, whoſe Star will adminiſter ſufficient light ro the «£&the- 
real Genii, though it be too weak to relieve the Atreal, 

And that ſo remote a diſtance from theſe central Luminaries of the 
Yortices is conſiſtent with the perfecteſt happineſs, we may diſcern part- 
ly, in that the Celeſtial Matter above Saturn, till the very marge of 
the Yortex , is more ſtrongly agitated then that betwixt him and the 
Sun, and therefore has leſs need of the Sun's beams to conſerve its agility 
and liquidity ; and partly, in that. thoſe huge vaſt Regions of <Ather 
would be loſt, and in vain in a manner, if they were not frequented by 

 effthercal Inhabitants, which in all reaſon and likelihood are of the no- 
bleſt kind, according to the nature of their Element. And therefore all 
the Athereal People may retire thither upon ſuch an exigency as this, 
and there reſt ſecure in joy and happineſs, in thele true Intermundia Deo- 
rum Which Epicwrus dream'd of. 

5. Which we may eaſily admit, if we conſider the grand Priviledges 
of the , Ethereal Vehicle, wherein ſo great a power of the Soul is awake- 
ned, fliar ſhe can moderate the motion of the particles thereof as ſhe plea- 
ſes, by adding or diminithing the degrees of agitation, Axiome 32, where- 


by 
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by ſhe is alſo able to temper the ſolidity thereof, and, according ro this 
contemperation of her Vehicle, to aſcend or deſcend in the Yortex as ſhe 


liſts her (elf, and that with a great variety of ſwiftneſs, according to her 


own pleaſure. By the improvement of which Priviledge ſhe may alfo, 
if ſhe pleaſe, paſs from one Yortex into another, and receive the warmth 
of anew Veſta, ſo that no fate imaginable ſhall be ever able to lay hold 
upon her, 

's Noc will this be any more labour to her then failing down the 
ſtream, For ſhe, having once fitted the agitation and ſolidity of her 
Vehicle tor her Celeſtial voiage, will be as naturally carried whither ſhe is 
bound, as aſtone goes downward, or the fire upward, So that there is no 
fear of any laſſitude, no more then by being rowed in a Boat, or carried in 


a Sedan, For the Celeſtial Matter that environs her Vehicle works her 


upward or downward, toward the Centre or from the Centre of a Yortex, 
at its own proper pains and charges, Laſtly, ſuch is the tenuity and ſub- 
tilty of the Senſes of the ethereal Inhabitants, that their previſion and 
{ſagacity muſt be, beyond all conceit, above that of ours ; beſides that 
there will be warnings and premonitions of this future diſaſter, both 
many, and thoſe very vilible and continued, before the Sun ſhall fail fo 
far as that they ſhall at- all be concerned in his decay ; fo that theleaſt 
blaſt of misfortune ſhall never be able to blow upon them, nor the leaſt 
evil imaginable overtake them. 

7. This isa ſinall glance at the Myſteries of Providence, whoſe fetches 


are ſo large, and Circuits ſoImmenſe, that they may Us well ſeem utter-_ 


ly incomprehenſible to the Tncredulous and Tdiots, who are exceeding 
prone to think thar all things will ever be as they are, and defire they 
ſhould be ſo: though it beas rude and irrational, as if one that comes 
intoa Ball, and is taken much with the firſt Dance he ſees, would have 
none danced bur that, or have them move no further one from another 
then they did when he firſt came into the room ; whenas theyare to trace 
nearer one another , or further off, according to the meaſures of the 
Muſick, and the law of the Dance they arein, And the whole Matter of 
the Univerſe, and all the parts thereof, are ever upon Motion, and in 
{uch a Dance, as whoſe traces backwards and forwards take a vaſt com- 
paſs; and what ſeems to have made the longeſt ſtand, muſt again move, 
according to the modulations and accents of that Muſick, that 1s indeed 


out of the hearing of the acuteſt ears, but yet perceptible by the pureſt 


Minds and the ſharpeſt Wits. The truth whereof none would dare to . 


oppoſe, if the breath of the gainſayer could but tell its own ſtory, and 
declare through how many Stars and Yortices it has been ſtrained, before 
the particles thereof met, to be abuſed to the framing of ſo raſh g.contra- 
diction, | ” 4 

8. We have now finiſht our whole Diſcourſe, the ſummary reſult 
whereof is this, That there is an Incorporeal Subſtance, 4nd that in Man, 
which we call hus Soul, That this Soul of his ſubſiſls and atts after the death 
of his Body, and that uſually firſt in an Atreal Vehicle, as other Dg mons 
do, whercin ſhe is not quite exempt from fate , but is then nerf and 
ſecure when ſhe has obtain d her Achereal oe, ſhe being then out of the reach 
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of that evil Principle, whoſe dominion i commenſnrable with miſery and 
cath, Which power the Perſian Magi termed Arimanirs, and reſembled 
him to Darkneſs, as the other good Principle, which they called 0roma- 
zes,to Light, ſtyling one by the name of App, the other by thename 
of ©t0s. ''' 
9. Of which there can be no other meaning that will prove allowable, 
but an adumbration of thoſe two grand parts of Providence, the one 
working in the Demontiacal, the other inthe Divine Orders. Betwixt 
which natures there 1s perpetually more or leſs {trite and conteſt, both 
inwardly and outwardly, But if Theopomprs his prophecy be true in Plu- 
tarch, who was initiated into theſe Arcana, the power of the Benign Prin- 
ciple will get the upper hand at laſt, T?AG. 5 dmAtcimcdzy + alu, &c. At 
length Hades or Arimanize will belett in the lurch,who ſo ſtrongly holds 
us Cavtive, x Tis & 4avTepres od aipoa; ior, wits reoÞns Deo pres, 
WwiTE oxuczy Toiwvias, and men ſhall then be perfeitly happy, needing no food, 
nor caſting any ſhadow, For what ſhadow can thar Bo.iy caſt that isa pure 
and tranſparent light, (uch as the ethereal Yehicle is 2 And therefore 
that Oracle is then fulfilled, when the Soul has aſcended into thar condi- 
tion we havye already deſcribed, in which alone it is out of the reach of 
Fate and Mortality, 

10, This 1s the true Amvrwor, to ſpeak according to the Perſran 
Language, with whoſe empty title Emperours and great Potentates of 
the Earth have been ambitious to adorn their memo!:y after death ; but 
is ſo higha Priviledge of the Soul of Man, that mere Political vertues, as 
Plotinus calls them, can never advance her to thar pitch of Happineſs. 
Either Philoſophy, or ſomething more {acred then Philoſophy, muſt be 
her Guide to lo tranſcendent a condition, And not being curious to 
diſpute, whether the Pythagoreans ever arrived to it by living according 
tothe precepts of their Maſter, T ſhall notwithſtanding with confidence 
averre, that what they aimed ar, is the ſublimeſt telicity our nature is 
capable of; and being the utmoſt Diſcovery this Treatiſe could pretend to, 
I thall conclude all with a Diſtzch of theirs ( which I have elſewhere taken 
notice of upon like occaſion ) it comprehending the furtheſt ſcope, not 
onely of their Phioſophy, but of this preſent Diſcourſe. 

"Hr >mAgas PNTCHZ a lp eAeVTEpoy tA Iv, 
'Eovear avwald., Fro; aubpolG., treri Frnlos. 
To this ſenſe, 
Who after death once reach th' eAthereal Plain, 
Are ſtraight made Gods, and never ale again. 
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Anſwer to his ſecond Argumit. 
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3. That the Conarion, With - 
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ſtration of the inſufficiency thereof, from 
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firſt Argument from the Plaſtick power 


of the Soul. 3. which « confirmed 
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loweſt 4 


4. External Senſation the 


next ;, - y» After that, \magination 
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her there be any Marks inthe Brain. 


5. That the Spirits are the immeazate 
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Forgerfulneſs. 7. How Spontaneous 


Monon 1s performed. 


8. How Wwe 


walk, ſing, andplay, though thiaking 


of ſomething elſe. 


9. T hat thoroh 


the Spirits be not alike fine every where, 
Jet the Senſiterous Impreſſion will paſs 
to the Common Senſorum. 10. That 
there is an Heterogeneity iz the very 
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call the Root, the Centre, and the ' @ . 
and what the Rayes and Branc 


&eS, 
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1AP.XIL 1. An Anſwer to an Obje- 
tion, That uuwr Arguments will as 
well prove the Immortality of the Souls 
of Brutes as of Men, 2. Another 
Objebtion inferring the Preexiſtence of 


| Brutes Souls, and conſequently of ours, 


3. The firſt Anſwer to the Objeftion. 
4. The ſecond Anſ\wver conſiſting of 
four parts. F. Firſt, That the Hy- 
potheſis of Preexiſtence is more a- 


greeable ro Reaſon then any other Hypo* 


theſis. 6. And not ently (0, but that 


 1t 1s very ſolidinit ſelf. 7, That the 
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"rath thereof, 8. As alſo the face of 


Previdence in the World. 9. T be ſe- 
cond part of the ſecond Anſwer, T hat 


the Preexiftence of the Soul has the. 


[uffrage of all Philoſophers »n all A- 
ges,that held it Incoxporeal. 10.T hat 
the Gymnoſophiſts of &gypt , the in- 
dian Brachmans , the Perhian Mag, 


and all the learned of t he Jews were of * 


this Opinion. 11. A Catalogue of par- 
ticular {amous perſons that bela the 
ſame. 12. That Anitotle was alſs 
of the ſame mind. 13. Another more 
clear place in Ariſtotle to thus purpoſe, 
with Sennertus hs Interpretation. 


14. An Anſwer to an Evaſion of that 


Interpretation. 15. T he laſt and clea- 
reſt place of all out of Ariſtotle's Wri- 
tings. | I1O 


Cuav. XINI. 1. T he third part of the [c- 


cond Anſwer , That the forgetting of 
the former ſtate 1s no good Argu- 
ment againſt the Soul's Prxexiſtence. 
2. What are the chief cauſes of oo” 
ulne(s. 3. T hat they all conſpire, an 
”— ff the higheſt " B70 to deſtroy 
the memory of the other ſtate. 4. T bat 
Miſchances aud Diſeaſes have quite 
taken away the Memory of things here 
in this life. 5. That it 1s impoſſible 
for the Soul to remember her former 
condition Without a Miracle. 0. T he 
fourth part of the ſecond Anſwer, T hat 
ihe entrance of a Praexiſteut Soul into 
a Body is as intelligible as exiher Crea- 
tion or T radutlivn. : 116 


Cuapy. XIV. 1. The knowledge of the 


differcace of V clucles, and tre Soul's 
Union with them, ncceſſar) for the un- 
derſtanding huw ſhe enters into this 
Earthly Body. 2. T hat though the 
Name of Vehicle be ot in Ariltotle, 
yet the Thing # there. 3. A clearing 
of Ariſtotle's notion of the Vehicle, out 
of the Philoſophy of Des-Cartes. 4. A 


full interpretation of bis Text. F.T hat © 


Ariſtotle makes onely two Pehicles, 
Terreſtrial azd &Arhereal ; Which 
wore then ſufficient to prove the Soul's 
Oblivion of her former ſtate. 6. T hat 
the erdinary Vehicle of the Soul after 
death is Aire. 7. The duration of the 
Soul in her ſeveral Vehicles, 8. That 
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the Union of the Soul with ber Vehicle 


| does not conſiſt in Mechanical Cog- 


graity, but Vital. 9. In what Vital 


 congruity of the Matter conſiſts. 10. In 


What Viral congruity of the Soul con- 
fiſts, and how it changing, the Soul 
may be free from her Aury Vehicle, 
Without violent precipitation out of it. 
11. Of the manner of the Deſcent of 
Souls into Earthly Bodies. 12. That 
there 5 ſo little abſurdity in the Pra 
exiſtence of Souls, thar the conceſſion 
thereof can be but a very ſmall prejudice 
to our Demonſtrations of tr Immor- 
tality. 118 


CHAP.XV. 1.7 bat 1s meant by the Se- 


paration of the Soul, with a confutation 
of Regius, who Would ſtop ber in the 
d-ad Corps. 2. An Anſwer to thoſe 
that profeſs themſelves puzled how the 
Soul can get out of the Body. 3. That 


here ss a threefild Viral Conpgruity ro 


be found in three ſcveral $:bjefUs 
4. That this triple Congruity is alſo 
competible to one Subjett, viz. the Soul 
of Man. 5. That upon this Hypc- 
theſis it 15 very intelligible how the Soul 
may leave the Body. 6. That her 
Union with the Ac&real Vehicle may be 
very (uddain, and as it Were in a m- 
ment. 7. That the Soul is attually 


ſeparate from the Body, ts to be proved 


either by Hiſtory or Reaſon. Exam- 
ples of the former kinde ont of Pliny, 
Herodotus, ticinus. $. jphether the 
Ecſtaſie of Witches prove an atlual 
ſeparation of the Soul from the Boay. 
9. That this real ſeparation of the Soul 
in Ecſtaſie is very poſſible. 10. How ' 
the Soul may be looſned and leave the 
Boay , and yet return thithcy again. 
Il. That though Reaſon and Will 
cannot in this life releaſe the Soul from 
the Body, yet Paſſion may , and yet [0 


that ſhe may return again. 12. The 


peculiar power of Deſtre for this pur- 
poſe. 13. Of Cardan's Ecſtaſie;, and 
the Ointment of Witches, and What 
truth there may be in thar confeſſions. 


122 
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CHaPr. X V1.1: That Soxls departed 
communicate Dreams. 2. Examples 
of Apparitions of Souls deceaſed. 2 of 
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Apparitions in fields where pitcht Bat- 
tels have been fought. as alſo of thoſe tn 
Church-yards, and other wvaporous 
places. 4. That th: Spiſſitude of the 
Aire may well contribute to the eaſineſs 
*of the appearing of Ghoſts and Spectres. 
5. A further proof thereof from ſnnary 
examples. 6. Of Marſthus Ficinus þis 
appearing after death. 7. With What 
fort of people ſuch Examples as theſe 
avail little, 8. Reaſons to perſmaat 
the unprejudiced that ordinarily thoſe 
Apparitions that bear the ſhape and 
perſon of the deceaſed, are indeed the 
Souls of them, 129 


Crap, XVII. 1. The preemmente of Ar- 
g:rments drawn from Reaſon above thoſe 
from Story. 2. The firſt ſtep towards 
a Demonſtration of Reaſon that the Soul 
atts out of her Body, for that ſhe ts an 
immaterial Subſtance ſeparable there- 
from. 3. The ſecond , T hat the 1m- 
mediate Inſtruments for Senſe, 1o- 
tion, and Organization of the Body, are 
certain faubrile ad tenuous Spirits, 
4. A compariſon betwixt the Soul in 
the Body azd the Aereal Gern. 5. Of 
the nattre of Dxzmons from the account 
of Marcus the Eremite, and how thc 
Soul 2s preſently ſuch, having once left 
this Body. 6. An Objction Concir- 


ning the Souls of Brutcs: to which 


anſwered, Firſt, by Way of conceſſion . 
7. Secondly, by confuting the Argu- 
ments for the former conceſſion. 8. T hat 
there 15 no rational donbt at all of thi 
Humane Soul atting after death. g9. A 
further Argument of her attwvity out of 
this Bay, from her conflifts with it 
While ſhe is init.. 10. As alſo from 
the general hope and belief of all Na- 
tions, that they ſhall live after death. 


133 


CHAP. XVII. 1. Tha the Facwities of 


our SOuls, and the nature of the imme- 
ate Inſtrument of them, the Spirits, 


do ſo nearly (ymbolize with thoſe of 
Dxmons, that ut ſeems reaſonable, if 


God dia nit on purpoſe hinder 1t, that 
they would not fail to att ont of this 
earthly Budy. 2. Or if they would, 
bis Power and Wiſdome could eaſily 
implant in ther eſſence a double nr 


triple Vital Congruity, to makg all 

ſure. 3. A further demonſtration of 
the preſent Truth from the Veracity of 
God. 4. An Anſwer to an Objettion 
againſt the foregoins Argument. 5. An- 
other De monft ration from his 7 aſtice. 

6. An Anſwer to an Objefion. 7. An 
Anſwer to another Objeftion. 8. Anc- 
t her Argument from the fuſtice of Gid. 
9. An Objettion anſwered. 10. An 
invincible Demonſtration of the Soul”s 
Immortality from the Divine Goodneſs. 
Il. A more particular enforcement of 
that Argument, and who they are upon 
whom it will Work leaſt. 12. That 
the Nobleſt and moſt Vertwons Spirit 


. 1s the moſt aſſurable of the Soul's Im- 


mortality. 139 
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Book III. 


HY the Author 
treats of the ſtate 
of the Soul after Death, and in what 
Adethod. 2. Arguments to prove that 
the Soul & ever united vitally with 
ſome Matter or other. 3. Farther 
Reaſons to evince the ſame. 4. That 
the Soul is capable of an Alery and 
Archereal Body, as well as aTerre- 
{trial. 5. That ſhe 07dtuarily paſſes 
out of an Earthly into ay Acreal Ve- 
hicle firſt. 6. That in her Atery Ve- 
hicle ſhe is capable of Senſe, Pleaſure, 
ana Pain. 7, That the main power of 
the Soal over her Acreal Vehicle rs the 
arreftion of Motion in the particles 
thercof. 8. That ſhe may alſo adde' 
Or dimmſh Moticn 1n her Anhereal. 
9. How the parity of the Vehicle con- 
fers to the quickneſs of Senſe and 
K nowleage. 10. Of the S9ul's power 
of chanTing the temper of her Acreal 
Vehicle oP As allo the ſhape there- 
of. 12, Theplainneſs of the laſt Axi- 
OM, 145 


Caap. II. 1. Of th: Dimentions of the 


Soul conſidered barely m her {df. 2.0f 
the Figure of the Soul's Dimenlions. 
3. Of the Heterogeneity of her E/- 
4. That there i an Hetero- 
genelty 3x her Plaſhick part diftiult 
from the Perceptive F. Of the actin@ 
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of this Plaſtick part in her framing «- 


the Vehicle. 6. The excellency of 
Des-Cartes bis Philoſophy. 7. That 
the Vehicles of Ghoſts have as much of 
ſolid corporeal Subſtance i» them as 
the Bodies of Men, 8. The folly of 
the contrary Opinion evinced. 9. The 
advantage of the Soul, for matter of 
Body , in the other ſtate, above this. 


IF1 


Cuav. 11. 1. That the natural aboat of 
the Soul after death 15 the Aire. 2.T hat 
ſve cannot quit the Acreal Regions till 
the #thereal Congruity of /ife be 
awakened in her. 3. That all Souls 
are not inthe ſame Region of the Are, 
4. Cardan's conceit of placing all Dx- 
mons i the upper Region. 5. The uſe 
of this conceit for the ſhewing the reaſon 
of their ſcldome appearing. G6. That 
this Phxnomenon ts ſalved by a more 
rational Hypotheſis. 7. A further 
confutation of Cardan's Opinion. 
8. More tending to the ſame ſcope. 
9. The Original of Cardan's errour 
\,concerning the remote operations 0 
Dxmons. 10. Ar Objection how D#- 
mons and Souls ſeparate can be in this 
lower Renion, where Winds and Tem- 
peſts are ſo frequent. 11. A prepara- 
tion to an AnſWwer from the conſiaera- 
tion of the nature of the Winas. 12. Par- 
ticular Anſwers tothe Objection. 13. A 
farther Anſwer from the nature of the 
Statick Faculty of the Soul. 14, Anc- 
ther from the ſuddain power of attua- 
ting her Vehicle. 15. What incom- 
modations ſhe ſuffers from hail, rain, 
FC. | ISS 


CHap.IV. 1. That the Soul once having 
quitted this Earthly Body becomes a 


Dzxmon, 2. Of the External Senſes 
of the Soul ſeparate, their number ana 
limits in the Vehicle. 3. Of Sight in 
a Vehicle organized and un-orgamrzed. 
4. How Dxmons azxa ſeparate Souls 
hear and ſee at a vaſt Diſtance : and 
Whence it is that though they may (o 
eaſily hear or ſee us, we may neither ſee 
avr hear them. 5. That they have 
Hearing as well as Sight. 6. Of the 
Touch, Smell, Taſt, azd Nouriſhment 
of Dxmons. 7. The external empley- 


ment that the Genii and Souls deceaſed 
may have out of the Body. 8. That 
the attions of Separate Souls, un refe- 
rence to 8, are moſt-what conformable 
to their life here on Earth. 9. What 
their Entertainments are 11 reference to 
themſelves. 10. The diſtinition of Or- 
ders of Dxmons from the places they 
moſt frequent. I60 


Cnar. V. 1. That the Separate Soul 


ſpends not all ber time im Solitude, 


2. That her converſe with us ſeems 
more intelligible then that with the 
Genii. 3. How the Genii may be 


 *1ſible one to another, though they be 


tous inviſible. 4. Of their approches, 
and of the limits of their ſwiftneſs of 
motion : 5. And how they farre exceed 
#5 in celerity. 6. Of the figure or 


ſhape of their Vehicles, and of their pri- 


vacy , when they woula be inviſible. 
7. That they cannot well converſein a 
mere imple Orbicular form. 8. That 
they converſe in Humane ſhape, at leaſt 
the better ſort of them. 9. Whether 
the ſaape they be in proceed merely from 
thelmperium of their Will and Fancy, 
or ts regulated by a natural Charatler 
of the Plaſtick part of the Soul, 10. 
That the perſcnal ſhape of a Soul or 
Genius zs partly from the Will, axd 
partly from thePlaſtick power. 11. T hat 
Conſidering how the Soul organizes the 
Fertus 3 the Womb 6 and moves our 
limbs at pleaſure , it were 4 wonder if 
Spirits ſhould not have ſuchcommand 
over their Vehicles as 1s believed, 12. A 
farther Argument from an exceſſive 
virtue ſome have given to Imagination. 


10.4. 


Chap. VI. 1. More credible Inſt ances of 


the ces of Imagination. 2. A ſpecial 
and peculiar Inſtance in S$19natures of 
the Foetus. 3. That what Fienus 
grants, Who has ſo 'cautiouſly bounded 
the power of Fancy, zs ſufficient for the 
preſent purpoſe. 4. Examples appro- 
ved of by Fienus. F. Certain Exanr 
ples rejetted by him, aud yet approved of 
by Fernelius axd Sennerrus. 6. T hree 
notoricus Storics of the power of the 
Mother's Imagination on the Farus, 
out of Helmont, 7. A conjettaral in- 

ference 
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ference from thoſe Stories, What in: 
fluence The Spirit of Nature has in all 
Plaſtick operations. B. A further con- 
frmation of the Conjeft ure from Signa- 
tures oz the Fartus. 9g. Ay applica- 
tzon thereof to the transfiguration of the 


Vehicles of Dzmons. 169 


Cna?P;YB T7; hee notable E xamples 


of Signatures , rejected by Fienus : 
2. And jet ſo farre allowed for poſſible, 
as Wall fit our deſion. 3. That Hel- 
mont's Cherry «nd Licetus his Crab- 
fi/b are ſhrewd © Arguments that the 
Soul of the World has to.ace With all 
Efformations of both Animals and 
Plants. 4. An Example of a moſt 
exalt and lively Signature ont of Kir- 
cher: 5. With his judgement there- 
7:Pon. 6. Another Example out of 
him of a Child with gray hairs. 7. An 
application of What has been ſara hither- 
to, Concerning the Signatures of rhe 
Foetus, to the transfiguration of the Ai- 


ery Vehicles of Separate Souls and Dx- 


mons. 8. Of their perſonal transfor- 


mation viſible to us. £73 


Cap. VL. 1. That the Better ſort of 


Genit converſe in Hamane ſhape, the 
Baſer ſometimes in Beſtial. 2. How 
they are diſpoſed to turn themſelves into 
ſeveral Beſtial forms. 3. Of Pliellus 
bis av;at Tvgwd'4s » or Igneous fplen- 
dours of Dzmons, how they are maar. 
4. That the external Beauty of the 
Genu 25- according to the degree of the 
1nWard Vertue of their M nas. 5. T bat 
their Aereal form need not be purely 
tranſparent, but more finely opake, and 
coloured. G6. T hat there ts a aiftin- 
Hion of Maſculine and Feminine 
Beauty in their perſonal fiourations. 


176 >: 


Cnar.lIX. 1, A general acconnt of the 


mutual tantertains of the Genii 13; the 


other world, 2. Of their Philoſophical 
and Pulinical Conferences. 3. Of their 


Religious Exerciſes. 4. Of the inno- 


cent Paſt rmes and Recreations of the 
Better fort of them, 5. A confirma- 
tion thercof from the Conventicles of 
witches. 6. Whether the purer Dz- 
mons have ther times of repaſt or no. 


7”, whence the bad Genii have their 
food. 8. Of the food and feaſtings of 
the Better ſort of Genii. 179 


Cayap.X. 1. HoW hard it 5to de fine any 


thing concerning the Acreal or Ethe- 
real Elyſtums. 2. That there & Polj- 
tical Order and Laws amongſt theſe 
Aiery Dzmons. 3. That this Chain 
of Government reaches aovWwn from the 
higheſt #hereal Powers through the 
Acreal to the very Inhabitants of the 
Earth. 4. The great ſecurity We live 
in thereby. 5. How eafily arteftible 
and puniſhable Wicked Spirits are by 
thoſe of their own Tribe. 6. Other 
reaſons of the ſecurity we find our ſelves 
in from the groſs infeſtations of evil 
Spirits.” 7. What kand of puniſhments 
the Acrcal Officers inflict upon their 
Malefactours. 184 


CuaP.NXI. 1. Three things to be couſtde- 


red before we come to the Moral condi- 
tion of the Soul after death : namely, 
her Memory of tranſattons in this life. 
2. The peculiar feature and individual 
Charatter of her Aereal Vehicle. 3.T he 
Retainment of the ſame Name. 4. How 
her il deportment bere lays the train of 
her Miſery hereafter. 5. The un- 
ſpeakable torments of Con(cience worſe 
then Death, and mt ty be avoided by 
dying. 6. Of the hideous tortures of 
external ſenſe on them,whoſe ſearedycſs 
of Conſcience may ſeem to make them 
uncapable of her Laſhes. 7. Of the 
ſtate of the Souls of the more innocent 
and conſcientions Pagans. 8. Of the 
natural accruments of Atter-happineſs 
to the morally good un thy life. 9. How 
the Soul enjoys ber altiyss or ſufferings 
in this Life for an indiſpenſable Cauſe, 
When ſhe bas paſſed to the other. 10. 
That the reaſon 1s proportionably the 
{ame in things of leſs conſequence. 
I1. What miſchief men ma) create to 
themſelves in the other World by their 
zealous miſtakes in this. 12. That 
though there Were no Memory after 
Death, yet the manner of our Life here 
may ſow the ſeeds of the Soul's future 
happineſs or miſery. 187 


Caav. XU. 1. what The Spirit of Na- 
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ture 5. 2. Experiments that argue its 
real Exiſtence; ſuch as that of two 
Strings tuned Uniſons. 3. Sympathe- 
tick Cares and Tortures. 4., The 
Sympathy betwixt the Earthly and 
Aſtral Body. 5. Monſtrous Births. 
6. The Aitraftion of the Loadſt one and 
Roundneſ's of the Sun ana Stars. 193 


Ch a py. XIII. 1. That the Deſcent of heavy 


Bodies argues the exiſtence of The Sp1- 
rit of Nature, becauſe elſe they would 
either hang in the Aire as they are pla- 
ard, 2. Or Would be diverted from a 
perpendicular as they fall near a Plate of 
Metall ſet ſlooping. 3. That the endea- 
vour of the ether or Aire from the 
Centre to the Circumference 15 not the 
cauſe of Gravity, againſt M" Hobbs. 
4. A full confutation of 24" Habbs bj 
Opinion. 5. An ocular Demonſt ra- 
tion of the abſurd conſequence thereof. 
6. An abſolute Demonſtration that 
Gravity cannot be the effett of mere 
Mechanical powers. 7. The Latitude 
of the operations of The Spirit of Na- 
ture, how large, and Where bounded. 
8. The reaſon of its name. 9. Of In- 
ftintt, whether it be, and What it tx. 
10. The grand office of the Spirit of 


Nature iu tranſmitting Souls into 


 rightly-prepared Matters 196 


Chap. XIV. 1. Objettions arainft the 


Soul's Immortality from her condition 


1» Infancy, Old age, Sleep and Sick- 


neſles. 2. Other Objettions taken from 
Experiments that ſeem to prove her 
Diſcerpibility. 3. As alſo from the 
ſeldome appearing of the Souls of the ac- 
ceaſed; 4. And from onr natural fear 
of Death. 5. A Subterfuge of the ad- 
verſe party, in ſuppoſing but one Soul 
common to all Creatures. 6. An 
Anſwer concerning the Littleneſs of the 
Soul in Infancy: 7. As alſo concer- 
nins the weakneſs of her Intellectuals 
then, and in Old age. 8. That Sleep 
does net at all argue the Sorl's Morta- 


 lity, but rather illuſtrate her Immorta- 


lity. 9. An Anſwer to the Objeflion 
from Apoplexies and Catalepſies : 
i0. As alſo to that from Maaneſs. 
11. That the variou depravations of 
ber Intellectual Faerltics do no more 


argue ber Mortality, then the worſe» 
Modifications of Matter its natural 
Annihilability, And why Ged created 
Souls ſympat hizing With Mattcr. 204 


ChaP.XV. 1, An Anſwer to the experi- 


ment of the Scolopendra cut into pieces: 
2. Ana to the flying of an headleſs 
E agle over a barn, as alſo to that of the 
Malefattor's head biting a Dog by the 

eare. 3. A ſuperadaition of a diff- 
culty concerning Menſters born with 
two or more Heads, and but one Bod 

and Heart. 4. A ſoluticn of the arff.- 
culty. 5. An anſwer touching the 
ſeldome appearing of the Souls of the 
deceaſed: G6. As alſs concerning the 
fear of Death, 7. And a down-bea- 
ring ſenſe that ſometimes ſo forcibly cb- 
trudes upon us the belief of the Soul's 
nt 8. Of the Tragical 
Pomp and areadful Preludes of Death, 
With ſome corroborative Conſiderations 
y Song ſuch ſad fpetacles. g. That 
there 1s nothing really ſad and miſerable 


in the Univerſe, unleſs to the wicked 
and impious. 208 


CHAP.XVI. 1. That that which We pro- 


perly are z both Senlitive and Intelle- 
ctual. 2. what 1s the true notion of « 
Soul being One. 3. That if there be 
but One Soul 5» the World, it 15 both 
Rational axd Senſitive, 4. The moſt 
favonrable repreſentation of their Opi- 
2104 that hold but One. 5. A Confu- 
tation of the foregoing repreſentation. 
6. A Reply to the Confutaticn. 7. An 
Anſwer to the Reply. 8. That the 
Soul of Man is not properly any Ray 
either of God or the Soul of the World. 
9. And yet if ſhe were ſo, it would be no 
prejudice to her Immortality : Whence 
the folly of Pomponativs 7s noted. 10. A 
further animadverfion upon Pompo- 
natwus hzs folly, 3n admitting 4 certain 
number of remote Intelligencies , and 
denying Particular Immaterial Sub- 
ſtances in Men and Brutes. 212 


Char. XVIL 1. That the Author having 
ſafely condutted the Soul into her 
Aereal condition through the dangers 
of Death, might well be excuſed from 
attending her any farther. 2. What 

reaſons 
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reaſons urge bim to conſiarr what fates 
may befall her afterwards. 3. Three 
hazzards the Soul runs after this life, 
whereby (pe may again become obnoxious 
to death, according to the opinion of 
ſome. 4. That the Aereal Genit are 
mortal, confirmed by three teſtimonies. 
5. The one from the Viſion of Facuus 
Cardanus, i» which the Spirits that ap- 
peared to him profeſt themſelves mortal. 


6. The time they ſtayed with him, and 


the matters they diſputed of. 7. what. 


credit Hieronymus Cardanus grves to 
his Father's Viſion. 8. T be other teſt i- 


 mony out of Plutarch, concerning the 
Death of the great Goda Pan. 9g. The - 


third and laſt of Heliod, Whoſe opinion 
Plutarch has peli/ht and refined. 10. An 
Enumeration of the ſeveral Paradoxcs 
contained in Facius Cardanus his Viſion. 
11, What muſt be the ſenſe of the third 
Paradox, if thoſe Aercal Speculators 
ſpake as they thought. 12. Another 
Hypotheſis to the ſame purpoſe. 13. The 
craft of theſe Demons, in ſhuffling iu 
porſonous Erronr among ſt ſolid T raths. 
14. What makes the ſtory of the death 
of Pan leſs to the preſent matter, with 
an addition of Demetrius his obſerva- 
tions touching the Sacred Iilands near 
Britain. 15. That Heſiod þzs opinion 
z; the moſt Pnexceptionable, and that 
the harſhneſs therein 1 but ſeeming, not 
real. 16. That the Kthereal Vehicle 
inſtates the Soul ina Conattion of perfett 
+ hints 17. T hat there is no in- 
ternal impediment to thoſe that are 
Heroically good , but that they may 
attain an everlaſting happineſs after 
Death. 217 


Ch ap-XVIN. 1, The Conflagration of 


the World a» Opinion of the StOICKS. 
2. T wo Ways of deſtrojing the World 
the Ancients have taken notice of, and 
eſpecially that by Fire. 3. That the 
Conflagration of the World, ſo farre 
as it reſpetts us, zs to be underſtood onely 
cf the burning of the Earth. 4. That 
the Ends of the Stoicks Conflagration 
are competible onely to the Earth's bar- 
ninsg. 5. An asknowleagement that 
the Earth may be burnt , though the 
proof thereof be impertinent to this place, 
6. That the Conflagrarion thereof will 
prove very fatal to the Souls of Wicked 


Men and Dzxmons. 7. Five ſeveral 
Opinions concerning their ſtate after the 
Conflagration , whereof the firſt is, 
Thar they are quite deſftroy'd by Fre. 
8. The ſecond, That they are annihi- 
lated by a ſpecial act of Omnipotency. 
9. The third, That they le ſenfleſs in 
an eternal Death, 10. The fourth, 
That they are in a perpetual turious 
and paintul Dream. 11. The fifth 
and aft, That they will revive again, 
and that the Earth and Aire will be 
inhabited by them. 12. That thes 
laſt ſeems to be fram d from the fifti- 
1104s Tay) eviria of the StOICKS, who 
were very ſorry Metaphylicians, and as 
i] Naturaliſts. 13. An Animadver- 
fron HPpon 4 ſelf-contraditling {enteace 
of Seneca. 14. The mnnintclligibleneſs 
of the ſtate of the Souls of the Wicked 
after the Conflagration. 15. That 
the Ethereal Inhabitants w3/! be ſafe. 
And what will then become of Good 
men aud Dxmons on the Earth and in 
the Aire. And hoW they cannot be del; 
vered but by a ſupernatural power. 225 


CHAP. XIX. 1. That eh Extinction of 


the Sun # »o Panick fear , but may be 
rationally ſuſpetted from the Records of 
Hiſtory and grounds of Natural Philo- 
ſophy. 2. The ſa Influence of this 
E xtin(lion upon Mun and Beaſt, and 
all the Aercal Dxmons impriſon'd 
within th:ir ſeveral Atmoſpheres ix 
our Vortex. 3. That it will ave little 
or no aamage tothe of thereal Tnhabi- 
tants in reference to heat or warmth. 


| 4. Norwill they find much want of his 


light. 5. And if they did, they may 
paſs out of one Vortex into another, by 
the Priviledge of their AE thereal Vela- 
cles, 6. And that Without any labour 
or toil, and as maturely as they pleaſe. 
7. The vaſt incomprehenſibleneſss of the 
traits and compaſſes of the waies of Pre- 
vidence. 8. A ſhort Recapitulation of 
the whole Diſcourſe. 9. An Expli- 
cation of the Perſians two Principles of 
Light axd Darkneſs, which they called 
Oe65 and Aviuar, aud when and where 
the Principle of Light pers the fall 
vittory. 10. T hat Philoſophy, or ſome- 
thing more ſacred then Philoſophy ts the 
onely Guide to a true Anotturis, 230 
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Interpreting the mind of Moſes in the | 


Three firſt Chapters of Gene/s, 
| according to a Threefold 


 CABBALA 7 
Literal, 


Viz. ePhiloſo ophical, 
- Myſlical, or FIN Meral, 


By HENRT M ORE, D. D. 
Fellow of Chriſt's College in Cambridge. 
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Exop. 34, 
' And when Aaron and all the people of Iſrael ſaw Moſes, behold, the skin of 
| his face ſhone, and they were afraid to come nigh bim. 


Wherefore Moſes, while he ſpake unto them, put a veil on his face, 
MartrTr, 10, 


There is nothing covered, that ſhall not be revea led, and bid, that ſhalt nat 
| be known, 


What T tell you in darkneſs, ſpeak you an light; and what you hear in the ear, 
 thatpreach you on the houſe-tops, 
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TO 


The eminently Learned and truly Religious 


D'CUDV ORTH, Maſter of Chriſt's Col- 
ledge, and Hebrew Profeſlor in the Uni- 
verlity of Campridge_. ; 


S 1-R, os 
OS the choice of the ſubject matter of my 
preſent pains, I have, I think, ſpoke enough in the 
enſuing Preface. Concerning the choice of my Pa- 
tron, I ſhall ſay no more, then that the ſole induce- 
ment thereto was his ſingular Learning and Piery. The former 
of which is ſo conſpicuous tothe world, that it is uiniverlally 
acknowledged of all; and for the latter, there is none that can 
be ignorant thereof, who has ever had the happineſs, though 
but in a ſmaller meaſure, of his more free and intimate con- 
verſe. As for my own part, } cannot but publickly profeſs, I 
neyer met with any yet fo traly and becomingly religious, 
where the right knowledge of God and Chriſt bears thein- 
lightned mind fo even, that it is as far removed from Superſti- 
tion as Irreligion It ſelf. And my prelent Labours cannot ftinde 


better welcome or more judicious acceptance with any then 


with ſuch as theſe. For ſuch free and unprejudiced ſpirits will 
neither antiquate Truth for the oldnels of the Notion, nor 
flight her for looking young , or bearing the face of Novelty. 
Beſides, there are none that can be better aſſured of the ſince- 
rity and efficacy of\my preſent Deſign. For as many as are 
born of the Spirit, and are not mere ſons of the Letter, know 


_ very well how miich the more inward and myſterious mean- 


ing of the Text macs for the reverence of che Holy Scripture 


and advantage of Godlineſs; whenas the urging of the bare 


literal lenſe has either made or confirmed many an Atheiſt. And 
afluredly rhole men fee very littlein the affairs of Religion, 
that do not plainly diſcover thar it is the Atheiſt's higheſt n- 
tereſt, ro have 1t taker for granted , thar there is no ſpiritual 
meaning, ener in Scripture or Sacrament, that extends turther 

ther 
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_ The Epiſtle Dedicatory. = 


then the mere Grammatical ſenſe in the one, or the ſenlible, 


groſs, external performance in the other. As for example, Thar 
to be regenerated, and become a true and real Chriſtian, 1s nothing 
elſe but to receive the outward Baptiſm of viſible water: and, 
that the Moſaical Philoſophy concerning God and the nature of 
things, is none other then that which moſt obviouſly offers it 
ſelf in the mere letter of Moſes. Which if the Atheiſt could have 
fully granted to him on all ſides, and ger bur this in allo to the 
bargain, That there is no knowledge of God but what Moſes 
his Text ſer on foot in the world , or what is Traditional; he 
cannot but think , That Religion in this dreſs 1s ſo empty, ex- 
ceptionable and contemprible , thar it is but juſt with as many 
as are not mere fools to look upon it as ſome melancholick con- 
ceit, Or cunning fiction, brought into the world to awe the ſimpler 
fort, but behind the hangings to be freely laughed at and derided 
by thoſe that are more wile : and thatir were an eaſte thing in 
a ſhort time to raze the memory of it out of the minds of men, 
it having ſolittle rootin the humane faculties. Which for m 
own part I think as hopeful], as that poſterity will be born 
without Eyes and Ears, and loſe the uſe of Speech, ForlI think 
the knowledge of God and a ſenſe of Religion is as natural and 
eſſential ro mankind, as any other Property in them whatſo- 
ever; and that the generations of men ſhall as ſoon become 
utterly irrational, as plainly irreligious. Which , I think, my 
Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm will make good to any one that with 
care and judgment will peruſe ir. | 

Nor does it at all follow, becauſe a Truth is delivered by 
way of Tradition , that itis unconcludable by Reaſon. For Ido 
not know any one Theorem in all Natural Philoſophy that has 
more \{ufficient reaſons for it then the Motion of the Earth, which | 
notwithſtanding is part of the Philofophick Cabbala or Tradition 
of Moſes, as 1 ſhall plainly ſhew in its due place. So likewiſe 
tor the Preexiſtency of the Soul , which ſeems to have been part 
of the ſame Tradition, it is abundantly conſentaneous to Reaſon. 


| And as we can give a genuine account of all thoſe {ceming ir- 


regularities of motion in the Planets, ſuppoſing they and the 
Earth move round about the Sun; fo we may open the Cau- 
{es of all thoſe aſtoniſhing Paradoxes of Providence from this 


other 
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other Hypotheſis, and ſhew that there is nothing here unſutable 
to the precious Attributes of God, if we could place the Eye of 
our Underſtanding in that Centre of all free motions, that 
ſteady eternal Good; and were not our ſelves catried aloof off 
from him, amongſt other wandring Planets, ( as S. Jude calls 
them) thatar ſeveral diſtances play about him, and yer allof 
them in ſome meaſure or other, not onely- pretending to him, 
but, whether they pretend or not, really receiving ſomething 
from him. For of this Firſt is all, both Wiſdome, Pleaſure, and 
Power. But itis enough to have but hinted theſe things briefly 
and znigmatically, the wrath and ignorance of all Ages re- 
ceiving the moſt generous Truths with the greateſt offence. 
But for my own part, I know no reaſon but rhat all well- 
willers to Truth and Godlineſfſe ſhould heartily thank me fot 
my preſent Cabbaliſtical Enterpriſe, I having ſo plainly therein 
vindicated the holy Myſtery of the Trinity from being ( as a 
very bold Se& would have it ) a mere Pagan invention. For 
itis plainly ſhown here that it is from Moſes originally, not 
from Pythagoras or Plato. And ſeeing that Chriſt is nothing but 
Moſes unveiled, I think it was a ſpecial a& of Providence that 
this hidden Cabhala came lo ſeaſonably to the knowledge of 
the Gentiles, that it might afore-hand fit them for the eaſter 
entertainment of the whole Myſtery of Chriſtianity, when in 
the fulneſs of time it ſhould be more clearly revealed unto the 
world. Eo 
Beſides this, we have alſo ſhown, Thar, according to Moſes 
his Philoſophy, the Soul is ſecure both from death and trom ſleep 
after death ; which thoſe drowſie Nodders over the Letter ofthe 
Scripture have very oſcitantly collected, and yer as boldly after- 
wards maintained, pretending that the contrary 1s more Plato- 
nical. then Chriſtian or Scriptural. - 
Wherefore my delign £68 ſo P1Ous As 1t proves, I could 
doe nothing more fitthen to make choice of ſo true a lover of 
Piety as your {elf for a Patron of my preſent Eabours: Eſpe- 
cially you being ſo well able to doe the moſt. proper office of a 
Pacron; to defend the Truth thar is preſented to you in them, 
and ro make up out of your rich Treaſury of Learning what 
our Penury could not reach to, or Inadvertency may have 


Eee omitted. 
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omitted, And truly, if I may not hopethis from you, I know 
not whence to expect it. For I do not know where to meet 
with any ſo univerſally and fully accompliſhed in all parts of 
Learning as your ſelf, as well inthe Oriental Tongues and Hi- 
ſtory, as in all the choiceſt kindes of Philoſophy : any one of which 
Acquiſitions is enough to fill, if not to well, an ordinary man 
with great conceit and pride ; whenas it 1s your ſole privilege 
to havethem all, and yet not to take upon you, nor to be any 
thing more imperious, or cenſorious of others, then they 
ought to be that know the leaſt. | 

Theſe were the true Conſiderations that directed me in the 
Dedication of this Book ; which if you accordingly pleaſe to 
take into your favourable Patronage, and accept as a Monu- 
ment or Remembrance of our mutual Friendſhip, you ſhall 


much oblige 


Vour affectionate friend and ſervant, 
H. MoRE. 


THE PREFACE 
tteREADER. 
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1, What is meant by the term Cabbala, and how warrantably the Lite- 
ral Expoſition of the Text may be fo called, 2, That diſpenſable 
ſpeculations are beſt propounded in a Sceptical manner. 3, Aclear 
deſciiption of the nature and dignity of Reaſon, and what the Divine 
L og0s is, 4, The general probabilities of che truth of this prefenc 
Cabbala. 5. The deſign of the Author in publiſhing ot ir, 


READER, 


1, Preſent thee here with a triple interpretation F the Three firſt Chap- 
ters of Geneſis, which in my Title-page 1 have termed a Threefold 
Cabbala ; concerning which , for thy better direftion and ſatis- 
fattion, I hold it not amiſs to ſpeak ſome few things by way of Pre- 

face, ſuch as thou thy ſelf in all likelihood wouldſt be forward to ask of me, 

As, why, for example, I call this interpretation of mine a Cabbala, and 

from whom I received it ; what may be the probabilities of the trath of it ; 

and what my purpoſe i in publiſhing of it. 

To the Firſt I anſwer, That the Jewiſh Cabbala « conceived to be a 
Traditional doftrine or expoſition of the Pentateuch, which Moſes received 
from the mouth of God while he was on the Mount with him, And this Senſe 
or Interpretation of the Law or Pentateuch, as it ts a Dottrine receivedb 
Moſes firſt, and then from him by Joſhua, and from Joſhua by the Seventy 
Elders, and ſo on, was called Cabbala from 7p kibbel, to receive : Bat 
45 it was delivered as well as received, it was alſo called Maſſora, which 
frenifies a Tradition ; though this latter more properly reſpetts that Critical 
and Grammatical skill of the Learned among the Fews, and therefore was 
profitable for the explaining the Literal ſenſe as well as that more Myſterious 
meaning of the Text where it was intended. Whence without any boldneſs 
or abuſe of the word I may call the Literal interpretation which I have lizht 
upon, Cabbala, as well as the Philoſophical or Moral ; the Literal ſenſe it 
ſelf being not ſo plain and determinate, but that it may ſeem to require ſome 
Traditional DodFrine or Expoſition to ſettle it, as well as thoſe other ſenſes 
that are more Myſtica), 

And therefore I thought fit to call this Threefold interpretation that I have 
hit upon, Cabbala's, as if 1 had indeed light upon the true Cabbala of Mo- 
ſes in all the three ſenſes of the Text, ſuch as might have become: his own 
mouth to have uttered for the inſtrudtion of a willing and well-prepared(Dif- 
ciple, And therefore for the greater comelineſſe and ſolemnity of the mattar, I 
bring in Moſes ſpeaking his own minde in all the Three ſeveral Expoſitions, 

2, Andyet 1 call the whole Interpretation but a Conjecture, having no 


ae fire to ſeem more definitively wiſe then others can bear or approve of. For 
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though in ſuch things as are Neceſſary and Eſſential to the Happineſſe of a 
man, 4s the belief that there is a God, and the like, it i n0t ſufficient for 
4 man only to bring undeniable Reaſons jor what he would prove, but alſo 
to profeſſe plainly and dogmatically that himſelf gives full aſſent to the Con- 
cluſion he hath demonſtrated; ſo that thoſe that do not ſo well underſtand the 
power of Reaſon, may notwithſtanding thereby be encouraged to be of the 
ſame Faith with them that do, it being of ſo great conſequence to themto 
believe the thing propounded : Net I concerve that Speculative and Dil- 
penſable Truths 4 man not onely may, but ought rather to propound them 
Sceptically to the world, there being more prudence and modeſty in offe- 
ring the flrongeſt Arguments he can without dogmatizing at all, or ſeeming 
to dote upon the Concluſion, or more earneſtly to affet# the winning of Pro- 
ſelytes to his own opinion, For where the þ 6s of the Arguments # per- 
cerved, Aſſent will naturally follow according to the proportion of the aiſco- 
wery of the force of the Arguments, And an aſſent to opinions merely Spe- 
- culative, without the Reaſons of them, is neither any pleaſure nor accom- 
pliſhment of a rational creature, 

3. To your Second demand I anſwer, That though I call this Interpreta- 
tion of mine Cabbala, yet 1 muſt confeſſe I received it neither from Man nor 
Angel, Nor came it to me by Divine Inſpiration, unleſſe you will be ſo wiſe 
as to call the ſeaſonable ſuggeſtions of that Divine Life and Senſe that vige- 
rouſly reſides in the Rational Spirit of free and well-meaning Chriſtians, by 
the name of Inſþiration, But ſuch Inſpiration as this no diſtrader from, 
but an accompliſher and an enlarger of the humane faculties, And I may 
adae, that this ts the great myſtery of Chriſtianity that we are called to partake 
of, viz, The perfecting of the Humane nature by participation of the 
Divine, Which cannot be underſtood ſo properly of thus griſſe fleſh and Ex- 
ternal ſenſes, as of the Inward hamanity, viz, our Intelle?, Reaſon, and 
Fancie. But toexclude the uſe of Reaſon in the ſearch of Divine truth is 
no dictate of the Spirit, but of headſtrong Melancholy ard. blinde Enrhu- 
haſme, that religions Phrenſie men run into, by lying paſſive for the recep- 
tion of ſuch Impreſſes as have no proportion with their Faculties, Which 
miſtake and irregularity if they can once away with, they put themſelves in 
a poſt ure of promiſcuouſly admitting any thing, and ſo in due time of growing 
 erther moped or mad, and under pretence of being highly Chriſtians, ( tht 

right Myſtery whereof they underſtand not ) of working themſelves lower 
then the loweſt of men, ! 

But for mine own part, Reaſon ſeems to me tobe ſo far from being any con 
temptible Principle in man, that it muſt be acknowledged in ſome ſort tobe 
?n God himſelf. For what s the Divine Wiſdome bat that ſtezdy com- 
prehenſion of the Ideas of all things, with their mutual reſpeits one to ano- 
ther, congruities and incongruities, dependences and independences ? which 
reſpects do neceſſarily ariſe from the natures of the Ideas themſelves ; both 
which the Divine Intelleft looks through at once, diſcerning thus the order 
and coherence of all things, And what i this bat Ratio ſtabilis, a kinde of 
ſteady and immovable Reaſon diſcovering the connexion of all things at 
once ?f But that in us # Ratio mobilis, or Reaſon in evolution, we being 
able to apprehend things only in a ſucceſive manner one after another, But 


fo 


ot ay no rt ergy anger 
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fo many as we can comprehend at a time, while we plainly perceive and 
carefully view their Ideas, we know how well they fit, or how much they diſ- 
azree one with another, and ſo prove or diſprove one thing by another : which 
zs really a participation of uhat Divine Reaſon 12 God, and s a true and 
faithful Principle in man, when it is perfedted and poliſhed by the Holy 
Spirit ; but before , wery earthly and obſcure , eſpecially in Spiritual 
things, 5 E 

= now ſeeing the Logos, or ſteady comprehenſive Wiſdom of God, in . 
which all 1deas and their reſpets are contained, « but univerſal ſtable 
Reaſon, how can there be any pretence of being ſo highly inſpired as tobe 
blown above Reaſon it ſelf, unleſſe men will fancy themſelves wiſer then 
God, or their Underſtandings above the natures and reaſons of things 
themſelves © 

Wherefore to frame a brief Anſwer to your Second demand I ſay, this 
threefold Cabbala you enquire after i the diate of the free Reaſon of my 
Minde, heedfully conſidering the written Text of Moſes, and carefully can- 
wvaſing the Expoſitions of ſuch Interpreters 44 are ordinarily to be had upon 
him, And I know nothing ts the contrary, but that I have been ſo ſacceſſeful 
as to have light upon the old true Cabbala indeed. ; 

4+ Of which in the Third place I will ſet down ſome general Probabilities, 
referring you for the reſt to the Defence of the Cabbala's themſelves, and 
the Introduction thereunto, | 

And firſt, that the Literal Cabbala & true, it & no contemptible Argu- 

ment, in that it is carried on ſo evenly and conſiſtently one part with ano- 
ther, every thing alſo being repreſented ſo accommoaately to the capacity of 
the people, and ſo advantageouſly for the keeping of their minds in the fear 
of God and obedience tohis Law; as ſhall be "mach ſhown in the De- 
ence of that Cabbala, So that according tothe ſenſe of this Literal Cab- 
bala, Moſes #& diſcoveredro be a man of the higheſt Political accompliſh- 
ments and trne and warrantable Prudence that may be. 

Nor t he to fall ſhort in Philoſophy ; And therefore the Philoſophical 
Cabbala contains the Nobleſt Truths, as well Theological & Natural, 
that the Minde of man can entertain her ſelf with - Fg that Moſes 

' ſeems to have been aforthand, and prevented the ſubtileſt and abſtruſeſt 
Inventions of the choiceſt Philoſophers that ever appeared after him to this 
very day, And further preſumption of the truth of this Philoſophical 
Cabbala #&, that the grand myſteries therein contained are moſt-what 
the ſame that thoſe two extmious Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato, 
brought out of Egypt and the parts of Aſia into Europe. And it « 
generally acknowledged by Chriſtians, that they both had their Philoſophy 
from Moſes. Azd Numenius the Platoniſt ſeats out plainly concern- 
ing his Maſter ; What «s Plato but Moſes Atticus ? And for Pytha- 
goras, it i a thing incredible that he and his followers ſhould make ſuch 
a deal of doe with the myſtery of Numbers, had he not been favoured 
with a ſight of Moſes his Creation of the World in ſix daies, and had the 
Philofophick Cabbala thereof communicated to him , which mainly con- 
fiſts in Numbers, as I ſhall in the Defence of this Cabbala wore particn- 
larly declare. 
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And the Pythagoreans Oath ſwearing by him that taught them the ” 
Tamblich. "© Berg of the Terradtys, or the number Four, what a r,diculous thing had it 
a. Tr is been if it had been in ref:xence merely to dry numbers ? But it # exceedin 
. probable that nnder that myſtery of Four, PMhagoras was firft himſelf 
taught the meaning of the tourth day's work in the Creation, and after 
delivered it to his diſciples. Inwhich Cabbala of the fourth day Pytha- 
goras was inſirutted, among ſt other things, that the Earth was a Planet, 
and moved about the Sun: and it i notoriouſly well known that thus was 
Ariftor. dl, ever the opinion of the Pythagore.ins, and ſo in all likelihood a part of the 
Czlo, lib, 2 Philoſophick Cabbala of Moſes, hich you will more fully underſtand in 
ee my Defence thereof. | 
1n brief, all thoſe Conclaſions that are compriſed in the Philoſophick 
Cabbala, they being ſuch as may beſt become that ſublime and comprehen- 
five Underſtanding of Moſes, and being alſo ſo plainly anſmerable to the 
Phanomena of Nature and Attributes of God, as well as contiunedly agrecom— 
able without any force or diſtortion tothe Hiſtorical Text ;- the, I conceive, 
is n0 ſmall probability that this Cabbala « true : For what can be the Pro- 
perties of the true Philoſophick Cabbala of Moſes, if theſe be not which [ 


have named ? 


Now for the Moral Cabbala, it bears its own evidence with it all the way, 
repreſenting Moſes as well experienced in all Godlinefle and Honeſty, as 
he was skilful in Politicks a»d Philoſophy, : 

5. And the edifying Uſefulneſſe of this Myſtical or Moral Cabbala, to 
anſwer to your Laſt demand, was no ſmall invitation amongſt the reſt to pub- 

 liſhthis preſent Expoſition, For Moral and Spiritual Truth that ſo nearly 
concerns us bting ſo ſtrangely and unexpettedly, and yet ſo fitly and appo- 
ſitely, repreſented in this Hiſtory of Moſes, it will in all likelihood make 
the more forcible impreſſe upon the Minde, and more powerfully carry away 
our Aﬀettions toward what is good and warrantable. pre-inſlrufting us with 
delight concerning the true way to Vertue and Godlineſſe, 

Nor are the Philoſophick nor Literal Cabbala's deſtitute of their hone 
uſes. For inthe former, to the amazement of the mere Natura'iſt, ( who 
commonly conceits that pious men and Patrons of Religion have no orna- 
ments of Minde but ſcrupuloſities about Vertut, and Melancholick fancies 
concerning 4 Deity) Moſes i found to have been Maſter of the moſt ſub- 
lime and generous Speculations that are in all Natural Philoſophy : Beſides 
that he places the Soul of Man many dezrees ont of the reach of fate and 
mortality, And by the latter there is a very charitable proviſion made for 
them that are fo prone to expedt rigid Precepts of Philoſophy in Moſes 
his outward Text, For this Literal Cabbala will tear them from that toil 
of endeavouring to make the bare Letter ſpeak conſonantly to the true frame 
of Natnre ; which while they attempt with more 2241 then knowl:dze, they 

oth diſgrace themſelves, and wrong Moſes, For there are unalterable and 
inaeleble 1421s and Notions in the Minde of an, into which when we 
are awakened, and apply to the known courſe and order of Nature, we can 
mo more forſake the uſe of them then we canthe uſ: of our own Eyes, nor 
misbelieve their diftates more, or ſomnch, as we may thoſe of our outward 
Senſes, Wherefore to men recevered into a due command of their Reaſon, an 


well- 
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well-skill'd in the contemplation and experience of the nature of things, to 
propound to them ſuch kinde of Moſaical Philoſophy as the boldneſſe and 
ſuperſtition of ſome has adventured to doe for want of a right. Literal Cab- 
bala fo guide them, is, as mnch as in them lies, ts hazard the making not 
only of Moſes but of Religion it {ef contemptible and ridiculous, 

Whence it « apparent enouzh, I think, to what good purpoſe it s thus 
carefully to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Literal and Philoſophick Cabbaha, and 
ſo plainly and fully to ſet out the ſenſe of either, apart by themſelves, that 
there may hereafter be no confuſion or miſtake, For beſide that the aiſco- 
vering of theſe weighty Truths and high, but irrefutable, Paradoxes in 
Moſes hs Text, does aſſert Religion, and windicate her from that wile 
imputation of I7norance in Philoſephy and the knowledze of things , it does 
alſo juſtifie thoſe more noble reſults of free Reaſon and Philoſophy from 
that wulgar ſuſpicion of Impitty and Irreligion. 
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2, The Earth at firſt a deep miry Abyſſe, covered over with Waters, over 
which was a fierce Wind, and through all Darkneſs. 3. Day made at 
firſt without a Sun, 6, The Earth a floor, the Heawens a tranſparent 
Canopy, or ſtrong Tent over it, to keep off the Upper waters or blew con- 
ſpicnous Sea from drowning the World, 8, Why this Tent or Canopy was 
not ſaid to be good, 9. The Lower waters commanded into one place, 
11, Herbs, Flowers, and Fruits of Trees, before either Sun or Seaſons 
of the year to ripen them, 14, The Sun created aud added to the Day, 
as a peculiar Ornament thereof, as the Moon and Stars to the Night. 
20. The Creation of Fiſhand Fowl, 24. The Creation of Beaſts and 
creeping things. 27, Man created in the wery ſhape and figure of God, 
bat yet ſo, that there were made females as well as males, 2$. How 
Man came tobe Lord over the reſt of living creatures, 3o, How it came 


to paſſe that Man feeds onthe better ſort of the fruits of the Earth, and 
the Beaſts on the worſe, 


A L argto recount to you in this Book the Generati- 
Jp ons and Genealogies of the Patriarchs from Adam to 
Noah, from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to Fo- 
ſeph; and to continue the Hiſtory to our own times, 

$ But it will not beamiſle firſt to inform you concer- 
ning the Creation of the World, and the Original 


and Beginning of things; how God made Heaven 
and Earth, and all the garniſhings of them, before he made Man. 


2, Butthe Earth at firſt was but a rude and deſolate heap, devoid of 
Herbs, Flowersand Trees, and all living creatures, being nothing but a 


deep miry Abyſte, covered all over with Waters ; and there was a very 
herce and ſtrong Wind that blew upon the Waters : And (what made 
it ſtil] more horrid and comfortleſs ) there was as yet no Light, bur all 
was 1nveloped with thick Darkneſſe, and bore the face of a pitchy black 
and wet tempeſtuous Night? 

3. But God let not his work lie long in this (ad condition, but com- 
manded Light to appear, and the Morning brake out upon the face of 
the Abyſs, and wheel'd about from Eaſt to Welt, being cleareſt in the 

middle 
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 well-pitch'd Tent from ſtorms of rain, For the danger of theſe Waters 1s 


. body thereof ; and there are very trequent and copious ſhowers of rain 
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The Literal Cabbala. 
middle of its courſe about Noon ; and then abating of its brightnelfe 
towards the Weſt, ar laſt quite diſappear'd , after ſuch ſort as you may 
often obſerve the day-light ro break forth in the Eaſt, and ripen to 
greater clearneſſe, bur at laſt to leave the skie in the Weſt, no Sun ap- 
pearing all the while, | | | 

Rnd God ſaw the Light, (fer it is a thing very viſible ) that it was 
g00d, and ſo ſeparated the Darkneſſe from the Light, that they could 
not both of them be upon the face of the Earth together, but had their 
viciflitudes, and took their turns one after another, | 

5. And he called the return of the light Day, and the return of dark- 
neſs he called Njeht : and the evening and the morning made up the Firſt 
natural day, | 

6. Now after God had made this Baſis or floor of this greater edifice 
of the World, the Earth, he ſets upon the higher parts of the fabrick, 
He commands therefore that there ſhould be a hollow Exparſzon, firm 
and tranſparent, which by its ſtrength ſhould bear up againſt the Wa-- 
ters which are above, and keep them from falling upon the Earthin 
excels. | 

7, And ſoit becamea Partition betwixt the Upper and the Lowet 
waters ; ſo that by virtue of this hojlow Firmament, man might live ſafe 
from the violence of ſuch deſtruRtive inundations, as one ſheltred in 4 
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apparent to the eye, this ceruleous or blew-colouted Sea, that over- 
ſpreads the diaphanous Firmament, being eaſily diſcern'd through the 


deſcend from above, whenas there is no water eſpied aſcending up thither; 
wherefore it muſt all come from that upper Sea, if we do but appeal to | 
our outward ſenſe, 
8. Now therefore this diaphanous Canopy or firmly-ſtretched Teh 
over the whole pavement of the Earch, though I cannot ſay properly 
that God ſaw it was good, ( it being indeed of a nature inviſible ) yet 
the uſe of it ſhews it to be exceeding good and neceſſary, And God called 
the whole capacity of this hollow Firmament, Heaven, And the even- 
ing and the morning made up the Secovd natural day, 
9. And now ſo ſure a Defence being made againſt the inundation of 
the Upper waters, that they might not fall upon the Earth, God betook 
himtelf the next day to order the Lower waters, that as yet were ſpread 
over the whole face thereof : at his command therefore the Waters fled 
into one place, and the dry land did appear, : 
10, And Godcalled the dry land Zarth , and the gathering together 
of the Waters he called Sea: and I may now properly ſay, that God © 
{aw that it was good, for the Sea and the Land are things viſible enough, 
and fit objects of our fight, | Ds -- 
I1, Andforthwith before he made either Sun, Moon, or Stars; did 
God command the earth to bring forth Graſſe, Herbs an$Pk6wers, in 
their full beauty, and Fruit-trees yielding delicious fruit; though there 
had as yet been no viciflitude of Spring, Summer, or Autzimn, nor any 
approach of the Sun to ripen and conco& the fruit of choſe Trees. 
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Whence you may eaſily diſcern the fooliſhneſle of the idolatrous Nati- 
ons, that dote ſo much on Second cauſes as that they forget the Firſt, 
aſcribing that to the Sun and Moon that was caus'd at firſt by the 1mme- 
diate command of God, | 

12, For athis command it was, before there was either Sun or Moon 
in the Firmament, that the Earth brought forth Graſſe , and Herb 
yielding ſeed after his kind, and the Tree yielding fruit, whoſe ſeed 
wasinit ſelf, after his kinde ſo that the ſeveral ſorts of Plants might 
by this means be conſery'd upon the Earth, And God ſaw that it was 

00d, 
: 13, And theevening and the morning made up the Third natural day, 

14, There have three days paſt without a Sun, as well as three nights 
without either Moon or Stars ; as you your ſelves may haply have ob- 
ſerv'd ſome number of Moonleſs and Starlefſe nights, as well as of Sun- 
leiſe days, to have ſacceeded one another : And ſoit might have been 
alwaies, had not God ſaid, Let there be Lights within the Firmament of 
Heaven, to make a difference betwixt Day and Night, and to be pe- 
culiar garniſhings of either. Let them be alſo for 11gnes of weather , 
for-ſeaſons of the year, and alſo for periods of days , months, and 

ears, 
: 15, Moreover, let them be as Lights hung up within the hollow roof 
or Fizmament of Heaven, to give light to men walking upon the pave- 
ment of the Earth : and it was ſo, \ 

16, And God made two great Lights : the greater one, the moſt 
olorious and Princely object we can ſee by day, to beas it were the Go- 
vernor and Monarch of the Day ; the lefler, the moſt reſplendent and 
illuſtrious fight we can caſt our eyes on by night, to be Governeſle and 
Queen of the Night, And he made, though tor their {malneſle they be 
not ſo conſiderable, the Stars alſo, 


17, An he placed them all in the Firmament of Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth: 

18. And to ſhew their preeminence for external luſtre above what- 
ever elle appears by either day or night, and to be peculiar garniſhings 
or ornaments to make a notable difference betwixt the light and the 
darknefſe, the ſuperaddition of the Sun to adorn the day, and to invigo- 
rate The light thereof, the Moon and the Stars to garniſh the night, 
and to mitigate the dulneſſe and darkneſle thereof, And God ſaw that 
it was 200d, | 

19. Andtheevening and themorning was the Fourth natural day. 

20, Attcr this, God commanded the Waters to bring forth Fiſh and 
Fow), which they did in abundance; and the Fowl flew above the Earth 
inthe open Firmament of Heaven. 


21, AndGod created great Whales alſo as well as other Fiſhes, that 
move inte waters : and God ſaw that it was good, 


22, And God bleſſed them, ſaying, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill 
the waters inthe Seas, andler the Fowl multiply on the Earth. 


23. And the evening and the morning made up the Fifth natural day. 
24, Then God commanded the Earth to bring forth all creeping 


things 
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things and four-foored Beaſts, as before he commanded the Waters to 
ſend forth Fiſh and Fowl : and it was fo. | 

25. And when God had made the Beaſt of the Earth after his kind, 
and cattel and every creeping thing after his kinde, he ſaw that it was 

ood, 
; 26, And coming art laft to his higheft Maſter-piece, Man, he encou- 
raged himſelf, ſaying, Goto, let us now make Man ; and 1 will make 
him after the ſame image and ſhape that I bear my ſelf; and he ſhall have 
dominionover the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowls of the Air, and 
over the Cattel, and over all the Earth, and over every Creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the Earth. 

27, So God created Man in his own ſhape and figure, with an up- 
right ſtature, with legs, hands, arms, with a face and mouth; to ſpeak 
and command, as God himſelf hath : I ſay, in the image of God did he 
thus create him, But miſtake me not, whereas you conceive of Gol as 
maſculine and more perfe&, yet you muſt not underſtand me as if God 
made mankind ſo exa&ly after his own image, that he made none bur 
males; for I tell you, he mace females as well as males, as you ſhall hear 
more particularly hereafter, | —- 

28. And having made them thus male and female, he bad them 
make uſe of the diſtinction of ſexes that he had given them ; and bleſ- 
ſing them, God ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
Earth with your off-ſpring, and be lords thereof, and have dominion 
alſo over the Fiſh of the Sea, and oyer the Fowls of the Air, as well 
as over Beaſts and catte], and every creeping thing that moves upon 
the Earth, -.. 

29. And God (aid, Behold, I give you every frugiferous Herb which 
is upon the face of the Earth, ſuch as the Straw-berry, the ſeveral ſorts 
of Corn, as Rye, Wheat, and Rice, as alſo the delicious fruits of Trees ; 
to you they ſhall be for mear, 

30, But for the Beaſts of the Earth, and the Fowls of the Air, and 
forevery living thing that creepeth upon the Eatth, the worſer kind of 
Herbs and ordinary Grafle I have aſſign'd for them, Ando it camne to 
paſſe that mankind are made lords and poſleſſors of the choiceſt fruits 
of the Earth, and the Beaſts of the field are to be contented with baſer 
Herbage and the common Graſle, 

21, And God viewed all the Works that he had made, and behold, 
they were exceeding good : and the evening and the morning was the 
Sixth natural day, | 
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CHAP, IL | 
3. The Ori we the Fewiſh Sabbaths, from God's reſting himſelf from 


his Six days labonrs, 5. Herbs and Plants before either Rain, Gardn- 
ing or Husbandry ; and the reaſon why it was ſo, 7. Adam made of 
the duſt of the ground, and his Soul breathed in at hs noſtrils. 8, T, he 
Planting of Paradiſe, 9. A wonderful Tree there, that would continue 
youth, and make a man immortal upon earth : Another ſtrange Tree, Viz, 
the Tree of knowledge of Good and Evil, 11, The Rivers of Paradiſe, 
Phaſis, Gihon, Tigris, Euphrates, 18. The high Commenaation of 
Matrimony, 19. Adam gives names 10 all kind of creatures except 
Fiſbes, 21, Woman is made of a rib of Adam, a deep ſleep falling 
upon bim, his Minde then alſo being in a trance, 24, The firſt Tnſtt- 
tution of Marriage. 


I. HUS the Heavens and the Earth were finiſht,and all the Crea- 
S þ tures wherewith they were garniſht.and repleniſhr, 

2, And God having within Six days perfected all his work, 

on the Seventh day he reſted himſelf. 

3. And fo made the Seventh diy an holy day, a Feſtival of reſt, be- 
cauſe himſelt then firſt reſted from his works, Whence you plainly ſee 
the reaſon and original of your Sabbaths, 

4. Theſeare the generations of the Heavens and of the Earth, which 
I have ſo compendiouſly recounted to you, as they were created in the 
days an the Lord made Heaven and Earth, and the ſeveral garniſhings 
of them. - 

5. Bur there are ſome things that I would a little more fully touch 
upon, andgive you notice of, to the praiſe of God and the maniteſting of 
his Power unto you, As that the Herbs and Plants of the field did nor 
come up of their ownaccords out of the Earth, betore God made them ; 
but that God created them before there were any ſeeds of any ſuch thing 
in the Earth, and before there was any rain, or men to uſe gardning or 
husbandry for the procuring their growth : So that hereafter you may 
have the more firm Faith in God for the bleſſings and fruits of the Earth, 
when the ordinary courſe of Nature ſhall threaten dearth and ſcarcity for 
want of rain and ſeaſonable ſhowers, 

6, For there had been no Showers when God cauſed the Plants and 
Herbs of the field to ſpring up out of the Earth ; onely, as I cold you at 
'the firſt of all, there was a mighty torrent of water, that roſe every where 

above the Earth, and cover'd the univerſal face of the ground, which yer 
 Godafterward by his Almighty power commanded fo into certain bounds, 
that the reſidue of the Earth was mere dry land. 

7. And that you farther may underſtand how the Power of Cod is 
exalted above the courſe of Natural cauſes, God taking of the duſt of this 
dry ground, wrought it with his hands into ſuch a temper, that it was mat- 
ter fit to make the Body of a Man * which when he firſt had fram'd, was 
as yet but like a ſenſleſle ſtatue, till coming near unto it with his mouth, 
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he breath'd into the noſtrils thereof the breath of life ; as you may ob- 


n+ 0 IS 


ſerve to this day, that men breath through their noſtrils, though their 
mouths be clos'd. And thu Man became a living creature, and his name 
was called 44am, becauſe he was made of the Earth, To . 

$, Bur I ſhould have told you firſt more at large, how the Lord God 
planced a Garden Eaſtward of Fudz4 in the Countrey of Eden, about 


ad 4 $9 where afterwards he put the man Adam, whom he after this 


wiſe had form'd, 
9, And the deſcription of this Garden is this : Out of the ground 


made the Lord God to grow every Tree that is pleaſant to the fight 
and good for food, But amongſt theſe ſeveral forts of Trees, there 
were two of ſingular notice that ſtood planted in the midſt of the Gar- 
den; the one of which had fruit of that wonderful virtue, as to con- 
tinue youth and ſtrength, and to make a man immortal upon earth, 
wheretfore-it was call'd the Tree of Life. There was alſo another Tree 
planted there, of whoſe fruit if a man ate it had this ſtrange effef, that 
it would make a man know the difference betwixt good and evil : for 
the Lord God had fo ordain'd, that if Adam touched the forbidden fruir 
thereof, he ſhould by his diſobedience feel the ſenſe of evil as well as 
g00d ; wherefore by way of Anticipation it was called the Tree of know- 
ledge of Good and Emil. 

Io. And there was a River went out of Eden to water the Garden, 


and from thence it was parted, and became into fonr heads. 


11, The name of the firſt was Phaſis, or Phaſi-Tigris, which compal- 
ſes the whole Land of the Chaulateans, where there is Gold, 

12, And the Gold of that Land is excellent : there is alſo found Bdel- 
lium and the Onyx-ſtone, 


13, And the name of the ſecond River is Gihoz; the ſame is it that 


compaſſeth the whole Land of the Arabian-eEthiopa, 
14, And the name of the third River is Tiers ; that is that which 

goeth towards the Eaſt of 4ſſyria, And the fourth River is Euphrates. 
15, And the Lord God took the man Adam by the hand, and led 

him into the Garden of FZdez, and laid commands upon him to dreſs ic 


it ſhould not be any wiſe ſpoil'd or miſus d by incurſions or careleſs ram- 
blings of the heedleſs beaſts, ; 

16, And the Lord God recommended unto Adam all the Trees of 
the Garden for very wholeſome and delightful food, bidding him freely 
eat thereof, : | | 

17. Only he excepted the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil , which 
he ſtriitly charg'd him to forbear ; for it he ever taſted thereof, he 
ſhould afluredly die, 

IS, Bur to the high commendation of Matrimony be it ſpoken, 
though God had placed Adam in ſo delightful a Paradiſe, yet his happi- 
nels was but maimed and imperfect till he had the ſociety ofa Woman : 


For thE Lord God ſaid, Tr is not good that man ſhould be alone, I will 


make him an help meet for him, © 
19. Now out of the ground the Lord God had form'd every Beaſt of 
FTY the 


and look to it, and to keep things handſome and in order in it, and thar 
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the field , and every Fowl of the air, and theſe brought he unto Adam, 
to ſee what he would call them; and whatſoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the narpe thereof. ® 

20, And Adam gave names to all Cattel, and to the Fowls of the 
aire, and to every Beaſt of the field : but he could not ſo kindly take ac- 
quaintance with any of theſe, or ſo fully en;oy .their ſociety ; but there 
was ſtill ſome conſiderable matter wanting to make up Adam's full feli- 
city, and there was a meet help to be found out for him. 

21, Wherefore the Lord God caus'd a deep fleep to fall upon Adam ; 

| ando. as he ſlept upon the ground, he fell into a dream, how God had 
pur his hand into his fide, and pulled out one of his ribs, cloſing up the 
fleſh in ſtead thereof : | 

22, And how the rib which the Lord God had taken from him was 
made intoa Woman z and how God when he had thus made her, took 
her by the hand, and brought her unto him, And he had no ſooner a- 
wakened, but he found his dream to be true, for God ſtood-by him with 
the Woman in his hand which he had broughr, 

23. Wherefore Adam being pre-advertiſed by the viſion , was pre- 
ſently able to pronounce, This is now bone of my bone, and fleſh of my 
fleſh: What are the reſt of the Creatures to this ? And he beſtowed up- 
on her alſoa fitting name, calling her 1/oman, beciule ſhe was taken out 
of Man. 

24, And the Lord God ſaid, Thou haſt ſpoken well, Adam : And for 
this cauſe ſhall a man leave his father and mother, and thall cleave unto 
his wife, and they two ſhall be one fleſh: fo ſtrict and lacred a tie is the 
band of Wedlock, 

25. And they were both naked, Adam and his Wite, and were not 


aſhamed : but how the ſhame of being {een naked came into the world, 
I ſhall declare unto you hereatter, 
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I, A (ubtile Serpentin Paradiſe, inducd with both Reaſon and the power of 
Speech, decerves the Woman, 2. The Dialogne betwixt the Woman and 
the Serpent, 7, How the ſhame of nakedneſs came into the worid. 8, God 
walks in the Garden, and calls to Adam, 10, The Dialogue betwixt 
Adam and God, 14, The reaſon why Serpents want feet, and creep 
upon the ground, 15, The reaſon of the Antipathy betwixt Men and 
Serpents, 16, As alſo of Womens pangs inchild-bearing, and of their 
being bound in ſubjeftion to their Husbands. 18. Alſo of the barren- 
neſs of the Earth, and of mans toil and drudgery. 21. God teacheth 
Adam azd Eve the uſe of leathern clothing, 24, Paradiſe haunted 
with Apparitions : Adam frighted from daring to taſte of the Tree of 
Lite, whence his poſterity became mortal to this very day. ; 
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often with your ſelves, not onely how this Shame of Nakedneſs 

came into the world, but the toil and drudgery of Tillage and 
Husbandry ; the grievous pangs of Child-bearing ; and laſtly, what is 
moſt terrible of all, Death it ſelf: Of all which, as of ſome other things 
alſo, I ſhall give you ſuch plain and intelligible reaſons, that your own 
hearts could not wiſh more plain and more intelligible. To what an 
happy condition Adam was created you have already heard ; How he 
was placed by God in a Garden of delight, where all his Senles were gra- 
tified with the moſt pleaſing Objects imaginable, his Eyes with the 
beauty of trees and flowers, and various delightſome torms of living 
creatures ; his Ears with the ſweet mufical accents of the canorous 
birds; his Smell with the fragrant odours of Aromatick herbs; his Taſte 
with variety of delicious fruit z and his Touch with the ſoft breathings 
of the Aire in the flowry alleys of this ever-ſpringing Paradiſe, Adde 
unto all this that pleaſure of pleaſures, the deleftable converſation of his 
beautiful Bride, the enjoyments of whoſe love neither created care to 
himſelf; nor pangs of childe-bearing to her : for all the funRions of life 
were performed with eaſe and delight 3 and there had been no need for 
man to ſweat for the proviſion of his family, for in this Garden of Zder 
there was a perpetual Spring, and the Fe le of the ſoil prevented mans 


t; A ND truly it cannot but be very obvious for you to conſider 


induſtry ; and youth and jollity had never left the bodies of Adam and 
his poſterity, becauſe old age and death were perpetually co be kepr off 
by | go ſoveraign virtue of the Tree of Life. And 1 know, as you hear- 
tily could wiſh this ſtate might have ever continued to Adam and his 
ſeed ; ſo you eagerly expect to hear the reaſon why he was depriv'd of 
\ it: and inſhort it is this, H# diſobedience to a Commanadement which God 
had given him ; the ciccumſtances whereof I ſhall declare unto you , as 
followeth, : 

Amoneſt thoſe ſeveral living creatures which were in Paradiſe, there 
was the Serpent alſo, whom you know to this very day to be full of ſub- 
tilty ; and therefore you will leſs wonder, if when he was in his perfecti- 

on he had not onely the uſe of Reaſox, but the power of Speech, It was 
therefore this Serpent that was the firſt occaſion of all this miſchief to 

Adam and his poſterity; for he cunningly came unto the Woman, and - 

ſaid unto her , Is it ſo indeed, that God. has commanded you that you 

ſhall not eat of * any of the Trees of the Garden: * See Paul, 

2. And the Woman anſwered unto the Serpent, You are miſtaken ; bs: 
God hathnot forbid us to eat of all the fruit of the Trees of the Garden, 

3. Bur indeed of the fruit of the Tree in the midſt of the Garden God 
hath ſtrictly charged us, Ye ſhall not ear of ic, neither ſhall ye touch it, 
leſt ye die, 

4. But the Serpent ſaid unto the Woman, Tuſh, I warrant you this is 
only bur to terrifie you, andabridge you of that liberty and happineſs 
you are capable of ; you ſhall not ſo certainly die. 

5. But God knows the virtue of that Tree full well, that fo ſoon as 
78 eat thereof your eyes ſhall be opened, and you ſhall become as Gods, 

nowing good and evil, Fit 2 6, And 
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6, And when the Woman ſaw that the Tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleaſant to the eye, and a Tree tobe defired to make one 
wiſe ; ſhe took of the fruit and did eat, and gave alſo to her Husband 
with her, and he did eat. : 

7. And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew they were 
naked, and were aſhamed z and therefore they ſewed fig-leaves toge- 
ther, .and made themſelves aprons to cover their parts of ſhame, 

8. And the Lord God came into the Garden toward the cool of the 
evening, and walking in the Garden, call 'd for Adam : But Adam had no 
ſooner heard his voice, but he and his wife ran away into the thickeſt of 
the trees of the Garden, to hide themſelves from his preſence, 

| 9, But the Lord God called unto Adam the ſecond time, and ſaid 
unto him, Adam, where art thou? | 

10, Then Adam was forc'd to make anſwer, and ſaid, I heard thy 
voice in the Garden, and I was afraid , becanſe I was naked, and fo I hid 
my ſelf. , ED | 7 

: I. Then God ſaid unto him, Who hath made thee fo wiſe, that thou 
ſhouldſt know that thou art naked, or wanteſt any covering © Haſt thou 
eaten of the forbidden fruit * | 

12, And Adam excus'd himſelf, ſaying, The woman whom thou 
recommendedſt to me for a meet help, ſhe gave me of the fruit, and I 
did eat. 

13. And the Lord God ſaid unto the Woman, What is this that thou 
 haſtdone? And the Woman excus'd her ſelf, ſaying, The Serpent be- 
ouiled me, and I did ear, - 

14. Then the Lord God gave ſentence upon all three: and to the 
Serpent he ſaid, Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art curſed above all 
cattel, and above every beaſt of the field : and whereas hitherto thou 
haſt been able to bear thy body aloft, and go upright , thou ſhalt hence- 
forth creep upon thy belly, like a worm, and duſt ſhalt thou ear all the 
days of thy lite, ' , 

15, And there (hall bea perpetual Antipathy betwixt not only the 
woman and thee, but betwixt her ſeed and thy ſeed : For univerſal man- 
kind ſhall abhor thee, and hate all the curſed generations that come of 
' thee. They indeed ſhall buftly lie in wait to ſting mens feet, which their 

Skill in Herbs however ſhall beable to cure z but they ſhall knock all 
Serpents on the head, and kill them without pity or remorſe, deſervedly 


 —>+ uſing thy ſeed as their deadly enemy. 


16, And the doom of the Woman was, Her ſorrow and pangs in 
child-bearing, and her ſubje&ion to her Husband, Which law of ſub- 
jection is generally obſerved in the Nations of the world unto this 
very day. 


17, And the doom of Adam was, the toil of Husbandry upon barren 
ground. 


- T8. For the Earth was curſed for his ſake, which is the reaſon that 
it brings forth thorns and thiſtles and other weeds, that Husband-men 


could wiſh would not cumber the ground, upon which they beſtow their 
toilſome Jabour. 


19, Thus 
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19, Thus in the ſweat. of his face was Adam to eat his bread , till he 
return to the duſt out of which he was taken. FE 
| 20, And Adamcalled his wife Eve, becauſe ſhe was the Mother of all 

men that ever were born into the World, and lived upon the face of the 
Earth. $4. 

21, And the generations of men were clothed at firſt with the skins 
of wilde beaſts, the uſe of which God taught Adam and Eve in-Paradiſe, 

22, And when they were thus accoutred for their journey, andarmed 
for greater hardſhip, God turns them both out : and the Lord God ſaid 
concerning Adam, deriding him for his diſobedience, Behold, Adam is 
become as one of us, to know good and evil : Let us look to him now; 
leſt he put his hand to the Tree of Life, and ſo make himſelf immortal, 

23. Therefore the Lord God ſeat him forth from che Garden of 
Eden, to till the ground, from whence he was taken. 

24, So he drove out Adam, and his Wife was forced to follow him : 
For there was no longer ſtaying in Paradiſe, becauſe the place was terri- 
bly haunted with Spirits, and fearful Apparitions appeared at the en- 
trance thereof, winged men with fiery flaming ſwords in their hands 
brandiſhed every way, ſo that Adam durſt never adventure to go back to 
taſte of the fruit of the Tree of Life : whence it is that mankinde hath 
continued mortal to this very day, _ _ _. - 
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:, The Wotld of Life or Forms, ax the Potentiality of the v1ſable Uni- 
werſe created by the Tri-une God, and. referr'd toa Monad or Unite, 
6. The Univerſal roar Matter of the viſible World created o t of 
nothing, and referr d tothe number Two, 7, Why it was not ſaid of 
this matter that it was good, 9, The ordering of an Earth or Planet for 
making it conveniently habitable referr d to the number Three, 14. The 
immenſe Acthereal matter, or Heaven, contriv'd into Suns or Planets, 
as well Primary as Secondary, v1z. as well Earths as Moons, and yeferr d 
tothe number Four. 20. The repleniſhing of an Earth with Fiſh and 
Fowl , referr'd to the number Five. 24, The Creation of Beaſts and 
Cattel, but more chiefly of Man himſelf, referr d to the number Six, 


OUR deſign being to ſet out the more conſpicuous parts of 

| theexternal Creation, before we deſcend to the Genealo- 

gies and Succeſſions of Mankind ; there are two notable 

Ljects preſent themſelves ro our Uncerſtanding , which 

we muſt firſt take notice of, as having an univerſal in- 

fluence upon ail that follows : and theſe Ido Symboli- 

cally decypher, the one by the name of Heaven and Light; for I mean 

the (ame thing by both theſe terms 3 the other by the name of Zarth, 

> By Heavenor Light youare to underſtand The whole comprehenſion of 1n- 

telleftual Spirits, Souls of men and beaſts, and the Seminal forms of all 

things, which you may call, if you pleaſe, The World of Life, By Earth 

you are to underſtand the Potentzality or Capability of the Exiſtence of 

the outward Creation : This Poſhbiliry being exhibited ro our minds as 

the reſult of the Omnipotence of God , without whom nothing would 

be, and is indeed the utmoſt ſhadow and darkeſt projection thereof, 

wherein alſo is involved the IncompoÞ6bility and Incommenſurability of 

things. 

The Tri-une God therefore by his Eternal Wiſdome firſt created this 
Symbolical Heaven and Earth, 

2, Andthis Earth was nothing but Solitude and Emptineſs , and it 

was a deep bottomleſs Capacity of being whatever God thought good 

to make out of it, that implied no contradiction to be made, And there 


being 
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being a poſſibility of creating things after ſundry and manifold thanners, 
ſertled, fluid, and of it ſelf undeterminable as Water : But the Spirit of 
God, who was the Yehicle of the Eternal Wiſdome and of the Swper-eſſen- 
tial Goodneff, by a ſwift fore-caſt of Counſel and Diſcourſe of Reaſon 
|; truly Divine , fuch as at once ſtrikes through all things, and diſcerns 
what is beſt to be done, having hover'd awhile over all the Capacities 


of this fluid Poſſibility, torthwith fereled upon what was the moſt per- 


fe and exact. 

3. Wherefore the intire Deity by an i»ward Word, which is nothing 
but 7/3ſdome and Power, edg'd with aFval Will, with more eafe then we 
can prelent any Notion or 1des to our own minds, exhibited really to their 
own view the whole Creation of Spiritual Subſtances, ſuch as Angels are 
in their inward natures, the Souls of men, and other Animals, and the 
Seminal Forms of all things ; ſo thar all thoſe, as many as ever were to 
be of them, did really and actually exiſt without any dependency on cot- 
poreal Matter. 


bur yet though in defign there was a fettlement of the fluid darkneſf or 

obſture Poſsib1lity of the outward Creation, yet it remained as yet but a 
dark Poſb1bility, And a notorious diſtinction indeed there was betwixr 
this AiFual ſpiritual Creation and the dim Poſitbility of the material or 
outward world, 

5. Inſomuch that the one might very well be called Day, and the other 
Night : becauſe the Night does deface and obliterate all the diſtin 
figures and colours of things ; but the Day exhibits them all orderly and 
clearly to our ſight. Thus therefore was the Immaterial Creature per- 
fely finiſht, being a» inexhauſtible Treaſure of Light and Form, for the 
garnifhing and conſummating the material world, to afford a Morning or 

- Aﬀive principle to every-Paſſive one in the future parts of the corporeal 
Creation. Bur in this Firſt day's work,as we will call it, the Morning and 
Evening are purely Metaphyſical - for the Aive and Paſſive principles 


tual; but the Paſſive principle is Matter merely Metaphyſical, and indeed 
no real or actual entity 3 and, as hath been already faid, is quite divided 
from the Lizht or Spiritual ſubſtance, not belonging to it, bur to the outs 
ward world, whoſe ſhadowy poſhbility it is, But be they how they will, 
this Paſſive and AZive principle are the Firft day's work : A Monad or 
Unite being fo fit a Symbole of the Immaterial nature. — 

6. And God thought again, and invigorating his thoughe with his 
Will and Power, created an immenſe deal of real and corporeal Matter, 
a Subſtance which you muſt conceive to lie betwixt the foreſaid fnid 
Poſſibility of Natural things and the Region of Sexwinal Forms , not that 
pas things are diſtinguiſh'd Locally, but according to a more intellecual 
Order. 

7. And the Thought of God arm'd with his Omnipotent Will took: 
effe&, and this immenſely-diffuſed Matter was made, But he was not very 
torward to fay it was good, or to pleaſe himfelf much in ir; becauſe he 

” Fif 4 foreſaw 


nothing was yet determined, bur this vaſt Capability of things was un-. 


4. And God approved of, and pleaſed himſelf in all this as good : 


here are not two diſtin S#bſtances, the one Material, the other Sprri- ' 


# 
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foreſaw what miſchief ſtraying Souls, if they were not very cautious, 
might bring to themſelves by ſinking themſelves too deep therein, Be- 
fides it was little worth, till greater poliſhings were beſtowed upon ir, 
and his Wiſdome had contrived it to fitting uſes, being nothing as yet 
but a boundlefle Ocean of rude diviſible Matter, 

8. Wherefore this Matter was actuated and agitated forthwith in the 
very creation thereof by that hand that made it, and was guided and 
moderated by ſome e's ar Spirit , yet part of the World of Life, 
whence it became very ſubtile and. «Ethereal ; ſo that this Matter was | 
rightly called Heaven: and the Union of the Paſſive and Adive Principle 
in the Creation of this Material Heaven is the Secopa day's work, and 
the Binarie denotes the nature thereof, 

9, Ihall alſo declare unto you how God orders a real material Earth 
(which is alwaies environed with that Athereal Matter which is called 
Heaven) for the making it pleaſant and delightful for both man and beaſt 
when once it. is made, But for the very making of the Earth, itis to be 
referred to the following day. For the Stars and Planets belong to that 
number ; and as a primary Planet in reſpe& of its reflexion of light 1s 
rightly calleda Planer, ſon reſpec of its habitableneſle it is as rightly 
termed an Earth, Theſe Earths therefore God orders in ſuch ſort, that 

they neither want Water to lie upon them, nor be covered over with 
Water. though they be invironed round with the fluid Air, in whichalſo 
is that Zther or Heaven, and under which the Waters would have over- 


ſpread theface of the Earth, had not his Providence gathered them into 
one Place : 


10, And thereby made partly dry Land, and partly Sea, Rivers, and 
Springs, for thoſe conveniences which are obvious for every one to 
conceive. 

11. Headorns the ground alſo with Graſſe, Herbs and Flowers z and 


hath made a wiſe proviſion of Seed, that they bring forth, for the perpe- 
tuation of ſuch uſeful commodities upon the face of the earth, 


| 12, For indeed theſe things are very good and neceſſary both for man 
. and beaſt, Ro | 

13, Therefore God prepared the Matter of the Earth ſo, as that there 
was a Vital Congruity of the parts thereof with ſundry ſorts of Seminal 
Forms of Trees, Herbs, and choiceſt kinds of Flowers ; and ſo the Bod 
of the Earth drew in ſundry principles of Plaztal Life from the World of 
Life, that is at hand everywhere : and the Paſſive and AFive Principle 
thus put together made up the Third day's work, and the Ternary denotes 
the nature thereof, 

I4, The TOM had allotted to it the garniſhing of an Earth with 
Trees, Flowers and Herbs, after the diſtinQion of Landand Sea + as the 
Luinary hath allotted to it the repleniſhing of an Earth with Fiſh and 
Fowl; the Senary with Man and Beaſt, . But this Fourth Day compre- 
hends the garniſhing of the body of the whole World, viz. that vaſt 
and immenſe ethereal matter which is called the fluid Heaven , with 
infinite numbers of ſundry ſorts of Lights, Suns and Planets, which 
God's Wiſdome and Power, by union of fit and active principles drawn 
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from #he World of Life, made of this ethereal matter z whoſe uſeful- 
neſs is plain in Nature, that they are all of them for Prognoſtick ſipns, 
and ſeaſons, and days, and years. ( Which implies that there are Planets 
every where through the whole Heavens allotted tothe Suns.) 

15. Asalſo for adminiſtring of light to all the inhabitants ofthe world z 
that the Planets may receive light from their fountains of light, and 
refle& light one to another. | = 

16. And there are Two ſorts of theſe Lights that all the inhabitants of 
the world muſt acknowledge great every where, conſulting with the ont- 
ward fight, from their proper ſtations. And the dominion of the greater 
of theſe kinde of Lights is conſpicuous by day, the dominion of the lefler 

_ by night : the former we ordinarily call a: Su», the other a Moon; which 
Moon is truly a Planet and opake, but refleGing light very plentifully to 
the beholders fight, and yet is but a ſecondary or lefler kind of Planer - 
buthe made the Primary and more eminent P/2yets alſo, and ſuch an one 
is this Earth we live upon, " | 

17. And God placed all theſe ſorts of Lights in the thin and liquid 
Heaven, that they might refle@ their rayes one upon another, and ſhine 
upon the inhabitants of the World, dwelling on their reſpeAtive Earths : 

18, And that their beauty and reſplendency might be conſpicuous to 
the beholders of them, whether by day or by night ; which is mainly to 
be underſtood of the Suns, that ſupply alſo the place of Stars at a far di- 
ftance, but whoſe chief office it is to make viciſhtudes of day and night 
on their reſpeQive Earths or Planets. And the Univerſal dark #ther be- 
ing thus adorn'd with the goodly and glorious furniture of thoſe ſeveral 
kinds of Lights, God approved of it as good. 

19. And the union of the Paſi;ve and AFive principle was the Fonrth 
day's work, and the number denotes the nature thereof. 

20, And now you have heard of a verdant Earth, and a bounde1 Sea, 
and Lights to ſhine through the Aire and Water, and to gratifie the eyes 
of all living creatures, whereby they may fee one another, and be able 
to ſeek their food, you may ſeaſonably expect the mention of ſundry 
Animals proper to their Elements, Wherefore God by liis Inward Word 
and Power prepared the Matter inthe waters, and near the waters, with 
ſeveral Yital congrnities, ſo that it drew inſundry Souls from the World 
of Life, which actuating the parts of the Matter, caus d great plenty of 
Fiſh to (wim in the Waters, and Fowls to flye above the earth in the 
open Aire, \ 

21, And after this manner he created great Whales alſo, as well as 
the leſſer kinds of Fiſhes ; and he approved of them all as good. 

22. And the bleſſing of his Inward Word or Wiſdome was upon them 
for their multiplication; for according to the preparationof the Matter, 
the Plaſtical Power of the Souls that deſcend from the World of Life did 
faichfully and effectually work thoſe wiſe contrivances of Male and 
Female, they being once rightly united with the Matter, ſo that by this 
means the Fiſh filled the Waters in the Seas, and the Fowls multiplied 
upon the Earth. 

23, And the union of the Paſſive and AZive principle was the 
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Fifth day's work; and the 2#inery denotes the nature thereof. 

24, And God perſiſted farther in the Creation of living creatures, 
and by eſpouſing new Souls from the World of Life to the more Medi- 
terraneous parts of the Matter, created land-ſerpents, cattel, and the 
beaſts of the field. 

25. And when he had thus made them , he approved of them for 

0g. OS 

: 26. Then God refleing upon his own Nature, and viewing himſelf, 
conſulting with the Swper-efſemial Goodneſs, the Eternal IntellefF, and 
unextinguiſhable Love- flame of his Omnipotent Spirit, concluded to make 
a far higher kind of living creature then was as yet brought into the 
world: He made therefore May in his own Image, after his own Like- 
neſs. For after he had prepared the Matter fit ſor ſo noble a gueſt as an 
humane Soul, the World of Life was forced to let go what therightly- 
prepared Matter ſo juſtly called for: and Man appeared upon the ſtage 
of the Earth, Lord of all living creatures. For it was juſt that he that 
bears the Image of the inviſible God ſhould be Supreme Monarch of this 
viſible World, And what can be more like God then the Soul of man, 
that is ſo Free, ſo Rational, and ſo Intellectual as it is ? And he is not 
the leſs like him now he is united to the Terreſtrial body, his Soul or 
Spirit poſleſſing and ſtriking through a compendious collection of all 
kind of Corporeal matter, and Eng it with his underſtanding free 
to think of other things, even as God vivificates and actuates the whole 
world, being yet wholly free to contemplate himſelf, Wherefore God 
gave Man dominion over the Fowls.of the aire, the Fiſh of the ſea, and 
the Beaſts of theearth : for'it is reaſonable the worſer ſhould be in ſub- 
ſerviency to the better, | 

27. Thus God created Man in his own. Image, he corſiſting of an Ia- 
tellectual Soul, and a Terreſtrial Body actuated thereby, Wherefore 
man'!:inde became Male and Female, as other terreſtrial animals are, 

28. And the benedi&tion of the Divine Wiſdome for the propagation 
of their kinde was manifeſt in the contrivance of the parts that were 
for that purpoſe : And as they grew in mulcitudes they lorded it over 
the Earth, and over-maſtered by their power and policy the Beaſts of 
the field, and fed themſelves with Fiſh and Fowl, and what elſe pleaſed 
them and made for their content ; for all was given to themby right of 
their Creation, | I 

29, And thatnothing might be wanting to their delight, behold alſo 
Divine Providence hath prepared for their palate all precious and 
plealant Herbs for ſallads, and made them banquets of the moſt delicate 
truit of the fruit- bearing trees, 
3©o, But for the courſer Graſſe and worſer kinde of Herbs, they are in- 
tended for the worſer and baſer kinde of creatures : Wherefore it is free 
for Man to ſeek out his own, and makeuſe of ir. 

31, And God conſidering every thing that he had made 


It as very good : and the union of the Paſſive and Aive 
the S:xth day's work; and 
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2, God's full and abſolute Reſt from creating any thing of anew, adumbra- 
ted by the number Seven. 4. Suns and Planets not only the furniture » 
but effects of the Ethereal Matter or Heaven, 6. The manncr of Mar 
and other Animals riſing out of the Earth by the power of God in Nature, 
8. [iow it was with Adam before he deſcended into fleſh, and became a 
Terreſtrial Animal, 10, That the four Carainal Vertnes were in Adam 
in his Ethereal or Paradiſtacal condition. 17. Adam 71n Paradiſe for- 
biddcn to taſte or reliſh his own Will under pain of deſcending into the 
Region of Death, 18. The Maſculine and Feminine faculties iz A- 
dam, 20, The great Pleaſure and Solace of the Feminine faculties, 
21, The Maſculine faculties laid aſleep, the Feminine appear and at, 
viz. the grateful ſenſe of the Life of the Vehicle. 25, That this ſenſe 
and joy of the Life of the Vehicle i 4 zt ſelf without either blame 


Or [NA#MCe, 


1, *F* Hus the Heavens and the Earth were finiſh'd , and all the gar- 
[ niſhings of them, ſuch as are Trees, Flowers, and Herbs ; Suns, 
Moons, and Stars ; Fiſhes, Fowls, and Beaſts of the field ; and 
_ thechiefeſt of all, Man himſelf. - 
2, Wherefore God having thus compleated his work in the Sexary, 
comprehending the whole Creation in $zx orders of things, he ceaſed 
from ever creating any thing more, either in this outward Material 
world, or in the world of Life: Burt his Creative Power retiring into 
himſelf, he enjoyed his own eternal Reſt, which is his immutable and in- 
defatigable Nature, that with eaſe overſees all the whole Compaſs of 
Beings, and continues Eſſence, Life and Adivity to them ; and the ber- 
ter rectifies the: worſe, and all are guided by his Eternal Word and Spi- 
rit; but no new Subſtance hath been ever created fince the Six days 
production of things, nor ſhall ever be hereafter, ro 

3. For this Seventh day God hath made an 7ternal Holy-day, or Feſti- 
val of Reſt ro himſelf, wherein he will only pleaſe himſelf, to behold the 
exquiſite Order and Motion and right Nature of things ; his Wi{dome, ; 
Fuſtice and Mercy unavoidably in{inuating themſelves, according to the 
ſer frame of the World, into all the parts of the Creation, he having 
Miniſters of his Goodneſs and Wrath prepared everywhere : So that him- 
ſelf need but to look on, and ſee the Effects of that Nemeſis that is ne- 
cellarily interwoven 1in the nature of the things themſelves which he 
hath made, This therefore is that Sabbath or Feſtival of Reſt which God 
himſelt is ſaid to celebrate in the Seventh day; and indeed the number de- 
clares the nature thereof, 

4. And now to open my minde more fully and plainly unto you, I 
m{t cel! you, That thoſe things which before I term'd the Garn;ſhings 
of the Heaven and of the Earth, they are not only fo, bur the Generations 
of them: I fay, Plants and Animals were the Generations, Effects and 
Prouuctions of the Earth, the Seminal Forms and Souls of Animals inli- 
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nuating themſelves into the prepared Matter thereof; and Suns, Planets, 
or Earths, were the Generations or productions of . the Heavens, vigour 
and motion being imparted from the World of Life to the immenſe body 
of the Univerle : ſo that: what Ibefore called mere Garniſhings, are 
indeed the Produdtions or Generations of the Heavens and of the Earth (o 
ſoon as they were made; though I donot take upon me to define the 
Time wherein God made the Heavens and the Earth : For he might doe 
it at once by his abſolute Omnipotency ,z or he might, when he had 
created all Subſtance as well material as immaterial, ler them a one 
upon the other ſo, and in ſuch periods of time, as the nature of the pro- 
duction of the things themſelves requir'd, ” 

5. But it was for pious purpoſes that I caſt the Creation into that 
order of Six dayes, and for the more firmly rooting in the hearts of the 
people this grand and uſeful Truth, That the Omnipotency of God is ſuch, 
that he can att above and contrary to Natural cauſes, that I mention'd 
Herbs and Plants of the field, before [ take notice of either rain, or man 
to exerciſe Gardning and Husbandry : For indeed, according to my 
former narration, there had been no ſuch kinde of rain as orcinarily now- 
a-days waters the labours of the Husbandman, 

6, But yet there went up a moiſt Vapour from the Earth, which being 
matur'd and concocted by the Spirit of the world, which is very active in 
the Heavens or Air,became a precious balmy liquor and fit vehicle of Life, 
which deſcending down in ſome ſort like dewy ſhowers upon the face of 
the Earth, moiſtned the ground; ſo that the warmth of the Sun gently 
playing upon the ſurface thereof, prepared matter variouſly for ſundry 
ſorts, not only of Seminal forms of Plants, but Souls of Animals allo, 

7, And Mas himſelf roſe out of thz Earth after this'manner ; the duſt 
thereof being rightly prepar'd and attemper'd by theſe unctuous ſhowers 
and balmy droppings of Heaven, For God had fo contriv'd by his Infi- 
nite Wiſdome, - that Matter thus or thus prepar'd ſhould by a Y:ital con- 
gruity attrat proportional Forms from the World of Life, which is every- 
where nigh at hand, and does very throngly inequitate the moiſt and un- 
Auous Aire, Wherefore after this manner was the Atreal or /Zthereal 
Adam conveyed into an Earthly body, having his moſt conſpicuous reſi- 
dence inthe Head or Brain: And thus Adam became the Soul ofa Terre- 
ſtrial living Creature, 

8, Buthowit is with Adam before he deſcends into this lower condi- 
tion of lite, Iſhall declare unto you inthe Anigmatical narration thac 
tollows, which is this; That the Lord God had planted a Garden Eaſt- 
wardin Edez,where he had put the Man,which afterward he formed into 
a Terreſtrial Animal : For Adam was firſt wholly ethereal, and placed 
in Paradiſe, that is, in an happy and joyful condition of the Spirit ; for 
he was placed under the invigorating beams of the Divine Intelle#, and 
the Sun of Righteouſneſle then ſhone fairly upon him. 

9, And his Soul was as the ground which God hath bleſt, and 
brought forth every pleaſant Tree, and every goodly Plant of her hea- 
yenly Fathers own planting ; for the holy Spirit of Life had inriched 
the ſoil, chat it brought forth all manner of pleaſant and profitable fruits: 
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And the Tree of Life was in the midſt of this Garden of mans Soul, to 
wit, the Eſſential Will of God , which is the true root of Regenerar1on : 
but ſo high a pitch Adam as yet had not reach d unto; and the fruir 
of this Tree in this «Athereal ſtate of the Soul had been Immortality or 
Life everlaſting : And the Tree of the Knowledge of good and evil was 
there alſo, viz, Hs own Will, | | 

10, And there was a very pleaſant River that water'd this Garden, 
diſtinguiſhable into four ſtreams, which are the four Cardinal Vertues, 
which are in ſeveral degrees in the Soul, according to the ſeyeral degrees 
of the purity of her Yehicle, 

11, And the name of the firſt is P;ſon, which is Prudence and Expe- 
rience in things that arecomely to be done : For the Soul of man is ne- 
ver idle, neither in this world , nor inany ſtate elſe, bur hath ſome Pro- 
vince to make good, and is to promote his intereſt whoſe ſhe is, For 
what greater gratification can there be of a good Soul, then to be a 
diſpenſer of fome portion of that Univerſal good that God lets out upon 
' the world? And there can be no external converſation nor ſociety of 
perſons, be they Terreſtrial, Atreal , or «Athereal, but forthwith it im- 
plies an Uſe of Prudence : Wherefore Prudence 1s an 13ſeparable Accom- 
pliſhment of the Soul : So that P7ſop is rightly deemed one of the Riyers 
even of that Celeſtial Paradiſe, And this 1s that Wiſdome which God 
himſelf doth ſhew to the Soul by communication of che divine Light ; 
for it is ſaid to compaſs the Land of Havilah, 

12. Wherealſo idle and uſeleſs Speculations are not regarded, :s$ is 
plainly declared by chepure and approved Gold, Bdellium, and 0nyx, the 
Commodities thereof. | 

13. And the name of the ſecond River is Gihon, which is Fuſtice, as 
is intimated from the fame of the «&thioptans, whoſe Land it is ſaid to 
compals, as alſo from the notation of the name thereof. 

14, And the name of the third River is Hiddekel, which is Fortitude, 
that like a rapid ſtream bears all down before ir, and ioutly reſiſts all 
the powers of darkneſs, running forcibly againſt 4ſyria, which is ſituated 
Weſtward ofit. And the fourth River is Perath, which is Temperance, 
the nouriſher and cheriſher of all the plants of Paradiſe z whereas Intem-. 
- peranee, or too much addifting the Mind to the pleaſure of the Yehicle, 
or Life of the Matfer, be it in what ſtate ſoever, drowns and choaks thoſe 
| ſacred Vegetables, As the Earth, you know, was not art all fruitful rill 
the Waters were removed into one place, and thedry land appeared. 
whenas before it was drowned and flocken with overmuch moiſture. 

I5, Inthis Paradiſe thus deſcribed had the Lord Gol placed Man to 
dreſs it, and to keep it in ſuch good order as he found it. 

16, And the Divine Word or Light in mancharged him, ſaying, Of 
every Tree of Paradiſe thou mayeſt freely eat, For all things here are 
wholeſome as well as pleaſant , it thou haſt a right care of thy ſelf, and 
beeſt obedient to my Commands, 

I7, Bur of the luſcious and poiſonous fruit of the Tree of Knowledze 
of 280d and evil, that is, of thine own Wil , thou ſhalt not by any means 
eat: For at what time thou eateſt thereof, thy Soul ſhall contract thar 
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languor, debility and unſettledneſs, that in piocels of time thou ſhalt ſlide 
into the earth , and be buried in humane fleſh , and become an inhabiranc 
of the Region of mortality and death. DL 
13. Hitherto I have not taken much notice in the <Athereal Adam of 
any other Faculties but ſuch as carried him upwards towards Vertue and 
the holy IntelleF, And indeed this is the more pexfec# and maſculine 4- 
dam, which conſiſts in pure ſpbtile Intellectual Knowledge, Byt we 
will now inform you of another Faculty of the Soul of man, which 
though it ſeem inferiour , yet is far from being contemptible, it being 
both good for himſelf, and convenient for the terreſtrial world : For 
this makes him in a capacity of being the Head of all the living creatures 
in the earth, as that Faculty indeed is the mother of all mankind, 
19, Thoſe higher and more Intelletual accompliſhments, I muſt 
_ confelle, made Adam very wiſe and of a quick perception, For he knew 
very well the natures of the Beaſts of the field and Fowls of the air : 
I mean not only of the viſible and terreſtrial cteatures, but alſo of the 
fallen and untallen Angels, or good and bad Genzz; and was ableto judge 
aright of them, according to the principles they conſiſted of and th, 
properties they had, 
20, And his Reaſon and Underſtanding was not miſtaken, but he pro- 
- nounced aright inall. Burt however, he could take no (ach pleaſure in 
the external Creation of God and his various works, without having 
ſome Principle of life, congruouſly joyning with and joytully actuating 
the like Matter themſelves confiſtei of : Wherefore God indued the 
Soul of Man with a Faculty of being united with vital joy and compla- 
cency to the Matter, as well as of aſpiring to an Union with God himlelf, 
whoſe Divine Eflence is too highly diſproportioned to. our poor fub- 
{tances. But the Divine Life is communicable in ſome ſort to both Soul 
and Body, whether it be ethereal, or of groſler conliftence : and thoſe 
wondertul grateful pleaſures that we feel are nothing but the kindly 
motions of the Soul's Yehicle ;, from whence Divine joyes gear coſe 


on 


by a kinde of reflexion ſtrengthned and advanced, © Of ſo great conſe- 


quence is that Vital principle that joyns the Soul to the Matter of the 
Umverlſe, - 
_--21,, Wherefore God; to gratifie Adam, made him-not indefatigable in 
his aſpirings towards Intellectual things ; but Eaſfitudeof Contemplation 
and of Aﬀectationot Immaxeriality, ( he being not able to receive thoſe 
things as they are, but according to his poor capacity, which is very (mall 
.,1n reſpect of the object it isexercis'd about) brought upon him remiſſneſſe 


% 


and drowſinefle to fuch like exerciſes, till by degrees he fell into a more 
*<.p.; Profound ſleep. At what time Divine Providence having laid the plot 
Lee. Aliceor, Horehand, that lower Vivificative principle of his Soul did grow ſo 
th, 3. ſtrong, and did (o vigorouſly and with ſuch exultant ſympathy and joy 
actuate his Vehicle, that in virtue of his Integrity, which he yer retain'd, 
this became more dear to him, and of greater contentment then any thing 

he yet had experience of. 


22, I ſay, when Divine Providence had fo lively and warmly ſtirrd up 
this new ſeaſe of his Yehicle in him, 
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23, He airy aa acknowledg'd that all the ſenſe and knowledge 


of any thing he had hitherto was more lifelefle and evanid , and ſeemed 
lefle congruous and grateful unto him, and more eſtranged from his 
nature : but this was ſo agreeable and conſentaneous to his Soul, thar 
he looked upon it as a neceſſary part of himſelf, and called it atter his 
own name, 

24. And he thought thus within himſelf , For this cauſe will any one 
leave his over-tedious aſpires, to unite with the Eternal Intelled? and U- 
niverſal Sonl of the World, the immenſeneſs of whoſe excellencies are 
r00 highly rais'd for us to continue long in their embracements ; and 
will cleave to the joyous and cheartul life of hs Yehicle, and account this 
living Yehicle and his Soul one Perſon, | 

25, Thus Adam with his new-wedded Foy ſtood naked before God, 
but was not as yet at all aſhamed, by reaſon of his Innocency and Sim- 
 plicity ; for Adam neither in his Reaſon nor Aﬀection as yet had tran- 

greſled in any thing, F 
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I, Satan rtempts'Adam, taking advantage upon the Invigoration of the 
Life of his Vehicle, 2. The Diatogue betwixt Adam and Satan, 
6, The Maſculine faculties in Adam, ſwayed by the Feminine, aſſent to 
fin againſt God, 7, Adam excuſes the uſe of that wilde Liberty he gave 
himſelf , diſcerning the Plaſtick Power ſomewhat awakened in him. 
8. Adiſpute betwixt Adam and the Divine Light , arraigning him at 
the Tribunal of his own Conſcience, 14, Satan ſtrucken down into the 
lower Regions of the Aire, 15, A Prophecy of the Incarnation of the 
Soul of the Meſlias, and of his Triumph over the head and higheſt 
Powers of the rebellious) Angels, 16. A decree of God to ſowre ind 
aiſturb all the pleaſures and contentments of the Terreſtrial Life. 
20, Adary again excuſes his Fall , from the uſefulneſs of his Preſence 
and Government upon Earth, 21, Adam 3s fully incorporated into 

_ Fleſh, and appears in the true ſhape of a Terreſtrial Animal; 24, That 
Immortality is incompetible to the Earthly Adam, nor can his Soul reach 
it, till ſhe return into her Ethereal Vehicle, 


I, J TOW the Life of the Vehicle being fo highly invigorated in A- 
dam, by the remiſſion of exerciſe in his more ſubtile and imma- 
terial Faculties, he was fit with all alacrity and cheartulneſle to 
purſue any game ſet before him; and wanted nothing but fair external 
opportunity to call him out into ation, Which one of the evil Geniz or 
faln Angels obſerved, who had no ſmall skill in doing miſchief, having 
In all likel:hoo4 practiſed the ſame villany upon ſome of his own Orders, 
and was the very Ring-leader of rebellion againſt God and the Divine 
Light : For he was more perverſely (ubtile chen all the reſt of the evil 
Geniior Beaſts of the field, which God had made Angels, but their Be- 
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iality they contraed by their own Rebellion, For every thing that 
hath Senſe and Underſtanding, and wants the Divine Lite 1a it, in the 
judgment of all wiſe and good men is truly a Beaſt, This old Serpent 
therefore, the ſubtileſt of all the Beaſts of the field, cunningly aſſaulted 
Adam with ſuch conference as would ſurely pleafe his Femrnne part, 
which was now ſo invigorated with life, that the beſt news to her would 
be the tidings ofa Commiſſion to doe any thing. Wherefore the Serpent 
faid to the feminized Adam, Why are you ſo demure 2 and what makes 
you ſo bonnd up in ſpirit * Is it.ſo indeed that God has confined you, 
taken away your Liberty, and forbidden you all things that you may take 
pleaſure in * | | 

2. And Adamanſwered him, ſaying, Noz we are not forbidden any 
thing that the Divine Life in us approves as good and pleaſant, 

3. Weare only forbidden to feed on ovr own W:4 , an! to ſeek plea- 
ſures apart and without the approbation of the Will of God, For it onr 
own Will get head in us, we ſhall afſuredly deſcend into the Region of 
Mortality, and be caſt intoa ſtate of Death, & xy 

4. But the 57 ry {aid unto Adam, Tuſh, this is but a Panick fear in 
you; Adam; you ſhall not ſo ſurely die as you concelt, 


5. The only matter is this; God indeed loves to keep his creatures 
in awe, and to hold them in from ranging too far and reaching too high : 
but he knows very well, that if you take but your liberty with us, and 
ſatiate your ſelves freely with your own Will, your eyes will be wonder- 
fully opened, and you will meet with a world of variety of experiments in 
things, fo that you will grow abundantly wile , and, like Gods, know all 


things whatſoever, whether good or evil. 

6, Now the Feminine part in Adam was fo tickled with this Dodrine 
of the old Decerver, that the Concnpiſcible began to be (o immoderate as 
toreſolve to doe any thing that may promote pleaſure and experience in 
things, and ſnatch'd away with 1t Adam's Will and Reaſon by his heed- 
 leſneſs and inadvertency. So that Adam was wholly fer upon doing 
things at rn 'ome, according as the various toyings and titillations of 
the Jaſcivient Life of the Yehicle ſuggeſted ro him, no longer conſul:ing 
with the Voice of God, or taking any farther aim by the Ialer of the Di- 
reborn  —— ——————_ EE en a 

7, And when he had tired himſelf with a rabble of toyes and uafruitful 
or unſatisfactory devices, rifing from the multifarious workings of the Par- 
ticles of his Yehicle, at laſt the eyes of his faculties were opened, and they 
perceived how naked they were; he having neither the covering of 
the Heavenly Nature, nor as yet of the Terreſtrial Body. Only they 
{ewed fig-leaves together, and mace ſome pretences of excuſe, from the 
vigour of the Plantal Life that now ina thinner manner might manifeſt it 
ſeltin Adam,and prediſpoſe him for a more perfect exerciſe of his Plaſtick 
_ Power, when the prepared Matter of the Earth ſhall drink himin. 

8, Inthe meantime the Yoice of God, or the Divine Wiſdome, ſpake 
to them in the cool of the day, when the hurry of this mad Career had 
well flaked, But Adam now with his wife was grown ſo our of order, 
and ſo much eſtranged trom the Life of God, that they hid themſelves - 
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higher parts of the Aire, and could glide in the very &£thereal Region, 
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the ſenſible approach thereof, as wilde beaſts run away into the Wood at 
the ſight of a man. 
9, But the divine Light in the Conſcience of Adam purſued him, and 
upbraided unto him the caſe he was 1n. | 
10, And Adam acknowledged within himſelf how naked he was, 
having no power, nor ornaments, nor abilities of his own, and yer that 


he had left his obedience and dependence upon God : Wherefore he was - 


aſhamed, and hid himſelf at the approach of the divine Light manifeſting 
it ſelf unto him to the reprehenſ1on and rebuke of him, 

11. And thedivine Light charg'd all this miſery and corifuſion thar 
had thus overtaken him upon the eating of the forbidden fruit, the Inſcioms 
Di&tates of his own Will, 

12, But Adam again excusd himſelf within himſelf , that it was the 


vigour and imperuoſity of that Life in the Pehicle , which God him- 


elf implanted in ir, whereby he miſcarried: the woman that God had 


Siven him, —_— Dh — 

13, And the divine Light ſpake in Adam concerning the woman, 
What work hath ſhe made here - But the woman in Adam excuſed her 
ſelf; for ſhe was beguiled by that grand Deceiver the Serpent. In this 
confuſion of mind was Adam by forſaking the divine Light, and letting 
his own Will get head againſt ir, For it ſo changed the nature of his 
Vehicle, that ( whereas he might have continued in an Angelical and A#- 
thereal condition, and his Feminine part been brought into perfect obe- 
dience to the divine Light, and had joyes multiplied upon the whole 


man beyond all expreſſion and imagination for ever ) he now ſunk more 


and more towards a mortal and terreſtrial eſtate, himſelt not being un- 
ſenſible thereof; as you ſhall hear, when I have told you the doom of the 
Eternal God concernins the Serpent and him. | 
I4- Things therefore having been carried on 1in this wiſe, the Eternal 
Lord God decreed thus with himſelf concerning the Serpent and Adam ; 
Thar this old Serpent, the Prince of the rebellious Angels, ſhould be 
more accurſed then all the reſt; and ( whereas he lorded: it aloft in the 


amongſt che innocent and unfaln Souls of men and the g00d Angels, 
before ) that he ſhould now {weep the duſt with his belly, being caſt lower 
towards the ſurface of the Earth, | 

15, And that there ſhould be a general enmity and abhorrency 
betwixt this old Serperf, as alſo all of his fellow-rebels, and betwixr 
Maznkinde, And that in proceſle of time the ever- faithful and obedient 
Soul of the Meſ7as ſhould take a Body, and ſhould trample over the 


power of the Devzl, very notoriouſly here upon Earth, and after his death 


ſhould be conſtiruted Prince of all the Angelical Orders whateyer in 
Heaven. : 

16. And concerning Adam, the Eternal Lord God decreed that he 
thould deſcend down to be an Inhabitant of the Earth, and that he ſhould 
not there indulge to himſelf the pleaſures of the body, without the con- 
comitants of pain and ſorrow ; and that his Femznine part, his Aﬀections, 
ſhould be under the chaſtiſement and corre&ion of his Reaſon, 
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17. That he ſhould have a weariſome and toilſome trayail 1n this 

orld, | 
7 18, The Earth bringing forth thorns and thiſtles , though he muſt 
ſubſiſt by the Corn of the field. OW. 

19. Wherefore in the ſweat of his brows he ſhould eat his bread,till he 
returned unto the ground, of which his Terreſtrial body is made, This 
was the Counſel of God concerning Adam and the Serpent, 

20, Now, as I was atelling you, Adam though he was finking apace 
into thoſe lower funRions of lite, yet his Minde was not as yet grown ſo 
fully ſtupid, but he had the knowledge of his own condition, and added 
to all his former Apologies, that the Feminize part in him, though ic 
had ſeduced him, yet therewas ſome uſe of this miſcarriage, for the Earth 
would hence be inhabited by Intelieual Animals : wherefore he call'd 
the Life of hs Vehicle, EVE, becauſe ſhe is indeed the Mother of all the 
generations of men that live upon the Earth. : 

21, At laſt the Plaſtick Power being fully awakened, Adam's Soul 
deſcended into the prepared Matter of the Earth, and in due proceſſe of 
time Adam appear'd cloth'd in theskin of beaſts, that is, he becamea 
down-right Terreſtrial Animal, and a mortal creature upon Earth. 

22, For the Eternal God had ſodecreed, and his Wiſdome, Mercy 
and Juſtice did-burt ( if I may ſo ſpeak ) play and ſport together in the 
buſineſſe. And the rather, becauſe Adam had bur precipitated himſelt 
into that condition which in due time might have faln to his ſhare by 
courſe: tor it is ficting there ſhould be ſome ſuch Head among the living 
creatures of the earth as a Terreſtrial Adam, bur to live always here were 
his diſadvantage. 5 

23, Wheretore when God remov'd him from that higher condition, 

24. He made ſure he ſhould not be Immortal, nor is he in any capacity 
of reaching unto the fruit of the Tree of Life, without paſſing through 
the condition of being re-inveſted with a fiery Vehicle, and becoming a 
pure and defecate «Ethereal Spirit : Then he may be admitted to taſte 
the fruit of the Tree of Life and Immortality, and (o live for ever, 
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I, Mana Microcoſm or Little World, in whom there are two Principles, 


Spirit and Fleſh, 2, The Earthly or Flethly Nature appears firſt, 
4. The Light of Conſcience unlifined to, 6. The Spirit 'of Savoury 
and Aﬀectionate diſcernment betwixt good and evil, 10, The in+ 
ordinate deſires of the feſt driven aſide and limited, 11, Herenpon the 
plants of Righteouſneſs bear fruit and flouriſh, 16, The hearty and ſin- 
cere Loveof God and a mans neighbour # as the Sun in the Soul o 
214n: Notionality and Opinions the weak and faint Light of the diſper- 
ſed Stars, 18, Theſe that walk in ſincere Love, walk n the Day - 
They that are guided by Notionality, travel in the Night, 22. The 
Natural Concupilſcible brings forth by the command of God, and « cor- 
refed by Devotion, 24. The Iraſcible alſo brings forth, 26, Chriſt 
the Image of God tu created, being a perfeit Ruler over all the motions of 
the Iraſcible avd Concupiſcible. 29. The food of the Divine Lite, 
30, The food of the Animal Life, 31, The Divine Wiſdome approves 
of whatſoever is ſumply natural, 4s good. 


+ E ſhall ſet before you 1n this Hiſtory of Geneſss (e- 
; veral eminent Examples of good and perfect men, 
@) ſuch as Abel, Seth, Enoch, Abraham , and the 
S like: Wherefore we thought. fit, though #- 
g nigmatically, and in a dark Parable, to ſhadow 
out in general the manner of progreſs to this di- 
vine Perfection; looking upon Man as a Micro- 


coſm or a Little World, who if he hold out the 


whole progreſs of the Spiritual Creation , the proceſs thereof will be 
figuratively underſtood as follows, Wherefore firſt of all, I fay, That 
by the will of God every man living on the face of the Earth hath theſe 
two Principles in him, Heaven and Earth, Divinity and Animality, Spi- 
rit and Fleſh. 


2. Burt that which is Animal or Natural operates firſt, the Spiritual or 


Heavenly Life lying for a while cloſed up at reſt in its own Principle, Du- 
ring which time, and indeed ſome while afterwards too, the Animal or 
Fleſhl; Life domineers in darkneſs & deformuty ; the mighty tempeſtuous 
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Paſſions of the fleſhcontending and ſtrugling over that Abyſs of unſatiab/e 
Deſire, which has no bottome , and which in this caſe carries the Mind 
ronothing but emptineſs and unproficablenels, he; 
| 3. But by the will of God it is, that afterwards the Day-lighc appears, 

though not in ſo vigorous meaſure, out of the Heavenly or Spiritual 
Principle, | 

4. And Conſcience being thus enlightned, offers her ſelf a guide to a 
better condition : and God has tfram'd the nature of man ſo, that he can- 
not but ſay that this Light 1s a and diſtinguiſh betwixt the dark tu 
multuous motions of the Fleſh andit; 

5, And ſay, that there is as true a difference as betwixt the natural 
Day and Night, And thus 1gnorance and Enquiry was the Firſt day's 

rogrels, 
4 6. But though there be this Principle of Light ſer up in the Con- 
ſcience of Man , and he cannot ſay any thing againſt it, but that it is good 
and true, yet has he ttot preſently ſo lively and ſavoury a reliſh in his 
diſtintion betwixt the evil and the good: For the #11 as yer wholly 
holds his Aﬀe&ions, though his Fancy and Reaſon be touch'd a little 
with the Theoretical apprehenſions of what is good; wherefore by the 
will of God the Heavenly Principle(though ir be in it ſelf inviſible and un- 
diſcermible)in due time becomes a Sprr/t of ſavoury and affetionate diſcern- 
ment betwixt the evil and the good; betwixt the pure waters that flow | 

from the holy Spirit,and the muddy & tumultuous fuggeſtions of theFl:ſh, 


7. And thus is Manenabled in aliving manner to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the Earthly and Heavenly lite, 


8. For the Heavenly Principle is now made to him a Spirit of ſavonry 
diſcernment ; and being taught by God after this manner, he will nor fail 
to pronounce, That this Principle, whereby he has ſo quick and lively a 
ſenſe of what is good and evil, is Heavenly indeed : And thus Ignorance 
and Enquiry 1s made the Second day's progrefle. | 

9, Now the (weetnefle of the Ypper waters being ſo well reliſht by 
man, he has a great nauſeating againſt the Lower feculent waters of the 
unbounded delires of the fleſh: ſo that God addihg power to his will, the 
inordinate deſires of the fleſh are driven within ſet limits, and he has a 
command over himſelt tro become more ſtayed and ſteady, 

10, And this ſteadinefle and command he gets over himſelf, he is 
taught by the Divine Principle in him ro compare to the Earth or dry 
[and tor lateneſs and ſtability ; bur the deſires of the fleſh he looks upon 
as a dangerous and turbulent Sea. Wherefore the bounding of them thus, 
and ari1ving to a-ſtate of command over a mans ſelf, and freedome from 
{uch colluctations and colliſions as are found in the working Seas, the 
Divine Naturein him could not but approve as good, 

11, For {01t comes to pale, by the will of God and according to the 
nature of things, tha this ſtate of Sobriety in man ( he being in ſo good a 
meaſure rid of the boiſterouſneſle of evil Concupiſcence) gives him leiſure 
lo to cultivate his Minde with principles of Vertue and Honeſty, that he 
1Sas a fruitful field whom the Lord hath bleſſed, 


12, Sending forth out of himſelf ſundry forts of fruic-bearing trees, 
herbs. 
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of God and the help of his neighbour : and God and his own Conſcience 
witneſſe to him that this is good. 
13, And thus Ignoranceand Enquiry is made the Third day's prograe. 
14. Now when God has proceeded fo far in the Spiritsal Creation, 
as toraiſe the Heavenly Principle in man ta that power and efficacy that 
it takes hold on his Aﬀections, and brings forth laudable works of Righs 
teouſnefſe, he thereupon adds a very eminent acceſſion of Light and 
Strength, ſetting before his eyes ſundry ſorts of Luminaries in the Hea- 
venly or IntelleFual Nature, whereby he may beable more notoriouſly 
ro diſtinguiſh betwixt the Day and the Nigbt , that is, berwixt the con- 
dition of a truly illuminated Soul, and one thar is as yet much benighted 
in ignorance and eſtranged from the true knowledge of God. For, accor- 
ding to the difference of theſe Lights, ir is fignified to a man in what con- 
dition himſelf or others are in , whether it be indeed Day or Night with 
them, Summer or Winter, Spring-time Or Harveſt, or what period or pro- 
a greſſe they have made in the Divine Life, _—__ 
3 I5. And though therebe ſo great a difterence berwixt theſe Lights, 
I | yet the meaneſt are betcer then mere darkneſle,and ſerve in ſome meaſure 
1 or other to give light to the Earthly man, 
16.” But among theſe many Lights which God makes to appear to 
k man, there are two more eminent by far then the reſt. The greater of 
which two has his dominion by day, and 1s a faithful guide co thoſe which 
walk in the day , that is, that work the works of Righteouſneſſe, And 
this greater Light is but one, but does, being added, mightily invigorate 
4 the former day-light man walked by, and itis a more full appearance of 
| the Sun of Righteouſneſſe ; which 1s an hearty and fincere Love of God and 
q a mans neighbour, The leſſer of theſe two great Lights has dominion by 
night, and isa rule to thoſe whole, inward mindes are held as yet too 
ſtrongly in the works of darknefſe; an1 it is a Principle weak, and 
> variableas the Moon, and is called Inconftancy of Life and Knowledge, 
Therearealſo an abundance of other /zttle Lights thickly diſperſed over 


you may call Notionality, or Multiplicity of ineffeftual Opinions. 


and Brutiſhneſſe,and therefore God may well be {aid to ſet them up in the 
Heavenly part of man, his Underſtanding, to give whar light they are able 
to his Earthly parts, his corrupt and inordinate Aﬀections, 

y ks And as the Sun of Righteouſneſſe, that is, the hearty and fincere 

| Love of God and a mans neighbour, by his ſingle light and warmth with 
cheartulneſle and (atety guides them that are in the day: fo that more 
uneven and changeable Principle, and the numerous Lights of Notionality, 
may condudt them, as well as they are able, thac are benighted in dark- 
neſfle : And (what is moſt of all conſiderable) a man by the wide difference 
of theſe latter Lights from that of the Day. may diſcerg when himſelf or 
another is benighted in the ſtate of unrighteouſneſſe, 'For multifariows 
Notionality and Inconſtancy of life and knowledge are certain ſigns that a 
man is in the night : Bur the ſticking to this one fingle, but vigorous and 


herbs, and flowers; that is, various kinds of good works, to the praiſe 


the whole Underſtanding of man, as the Stars in the Firmament, which 


I7. But the worſt of all theſe are better then down-right Senſualicy 


effectual, 
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effeual, Light, of the hearty and ſincere Love of Grd and a mans neigh- 
bour, is a ſign that a man walks in the day. And he that 1s arrived to 
this condition plainly diſcerns, in the Light of God, that all this 1 very 

ood. | 
, 19, And thus Ignorance and Enquiry is made the Fourth day's progreſs, 

20, And now ſo noble, ſo warm and ſo vigorous a Principle or Light 
as the Sun of Righteouſneſs being (er up inthe Heavenly part of the Soul 
of man, the arigkilful may unwgrily expect that the next news will be, 
that even the Seas themſelyes are dried up with the heat thereof, that is, 
that the Concupiſcible in man is quite deſtroyed : But God doth appoint 
far otherwiſe; for the Waters bring forth abundance of Fiſh, aswell as 
Fowl innumerable. 

21. Thoughts therefore of natural delights do (wim to and froin the 
Concupiſcible of man, and the fervent love he bears to God caules not a 
many faint ineffectual notions, but an abundance of holy affetionare me- 
ditations and winged Ejaculations that fly up heaven-ward, which re- 
turning back again, and falling upon the numerous fry of natural Concu- 
piſcence, help to leſſen their numbers, as thoſe Fowls that frequent the 
waters devour the Fiſhthereof. And God and good men do ſee nothing 
but good in all this, Ny 

22, Wherefore God multiplies the Thoughts of natural dekbight in 
the lower Concupiſcible, as well as he does thoſe Heavenly thoughts and 
holy meditations, that the entire Humanity might be filled with all the 


_ degrees of good 1t is capable of; and that the Divine Life might have 


ſomething to order and overcome, 
23. And thus Ignorance and Enquiry made the Fifth day's progres, 
24, Nor does God only cauſe the Waters to bring forth, but the dry 
Land alſo, ſeveral living creatures after their kind, and makes the 1raſcible 
fruitful as well as the Concupiſcible, 
2 55 For God law that they were both good, and that they were a fic 
ſubject for the Heavenly Man to exerciſe his Rule and Dominion over, 
26, For God mulriplies ſtrength as well as occaſions to employ it 
upon, And the Divine Life that hath been, under the ſeveral devrecs of 


_ the advancement thereof, ſo variouſly repreſented in the Five fore-going 
progreſſes, God at laſt works up to the height, and being complear in 


all things, ſtyles it by the name of his own Image ; the Divine Life arri- 
ved to this pitch being the right Image oof him indeed, Thus it is there- 
fore, that at laſt God in our nature tully maniteſts the true and perfett 
Man, whereby we our ſelves become good and perfect, who coes not 
only ſee and affect -what-is-go0d, but has full power to effe&t_it in all 
things: For he has tull dominion over the Fiſh of the ſea, can rule and 
euide the Fowls of the aire, and with eaſe command the Beaſts of the 
field, and whatever moveth upon the earth. 

27, Thus God creates Man in his own Image, waking him as power- 
tul a Commander in his Little World , over all the Thoughts and Moti- 
ons of the Concupiſcible and Traſcible, as himſelf is over the Natural 
trame of the Univerſe or greater World, And this Image is Male and 
Female, conliſting of a clear and free Underſtanding and divine Aﬀettion, 


which 
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which are now arrived to that height, that no lower Life is able to rebel 
againſt chem, and to bring them under, 

'28, For God bleſles them and makes them fruictu], and multiplies 
their noble off-ſpring in fo great and wonderful a mealure, thar they re- 
pleniſh the cultivated nature of man with ſuch an abundance of real Trath 
and. Equity,that there is no living Figure, Imagination, Or Motion of the 
Iraſcible or Concupiſcible, no extravagant or ignorant Irregularity if Relj- 
gi0us meditations and devotions, but they are preſently moderated.and 
rectified, For the whole Territories of the Humane Nature are eyery 
where ſo well peopled with the ſeveral beautiful ſhapes or 1de4s of Truth 
and Goodneſs the glorious off-ſpring of the Heavenly Adam , Chriſt, 
that no Azimal fizure can offer to move or wagge amiſle, but ic meets 
with a proper Corrector and Re-compoſer of its motions. 

29, And the Divine Life in man being thus perteRed, heis therewich 
inſtru&ed by God, what is his food, as Divine, and what is the food of 
the Animal Life in him; vis, the moſt vertuous, moſt truly pious and 
divine Actions he has givento the Heavenly Adam to feed upon, fulfilling 
the Will of God in all things, which is more pleaſant then the choicelt 
fallads or the moſt delicate fruit the taſte can reliſh, 

30, Noris the Animal Life quite to be ſtarved and pined, but regu- 
lated and kept in ſubjection ; and therefore they are to have their worfer 
' ſort of Herbs ro feed on, that is, Natural Aions conſentaneous to the 
Principle from whence they flow ; that that Principle may alfo enjoy it 
ſelf inthe liberty of proſecuting what its nature prompts it unto, And 
thus the ſundry Modifications of the 1 90 and Concupiſcible, as alſo 
the various Figerations of Religious Melancholy and Natural Devotions, 
( which are the Fiſhes, Beaſts and Fowls in the Animal Nature of Man ) 
are permitted to feed and refreſh themſelves in thoſe lower kinds of Ope- 
rations they inclineus tos provided all be approved and rightly regulated 
by the Heavenly Adam, - 

31. For the Divine Wiſdome in Man ſees and approves all things 
which God hath created inus to be very good in their kinde, And thus 
Tenorance and Enquiry was the Sixth day s progrefle, 


CHAP, II. 


3. The true Sabbatiſme of the Sons of God, 5. A Deſcription of men 
taught by God, 7. The myſterie of that Adam that comes by Water and 
the Spirit. 9, obedience the Tree of Lite : Diſobedience the Tree of 
the Knowledge of good and evil, 10. The Rivers of Paradiſe, the 
four Cardinal Vertues inthe Soul of man, 17, The Life of Righteouſ- 
neſs loſt by Diſobedience, 19. The mere Contemplative aud Spiritual 
Man ſees the motions of the Animal Life, and rigidly enough cenſures 
them, 21, That it s incompetible to Man perpetually to dwell in Spiri- 


tual Contemplations, 22, That upon the ſlaking of thoſe , the kindly \ 
Joy of the Life of the Body ſþrivgs out, which # our Eve, 23. That ' 


thi 


this kindly Joy of the Body is more grateful to Man in Innocency then 
any thing. 25, Nor is man miſtaken in his judgement thereof, 


'# HUS the Heavenly and Earthly Nature in Man were finiſht, and 
fully repleniſht with all the garniſhings belonging to them. 

2. So the Divine Wiſdome in the Humane Nature celebrated 
her Sabbath, having now wrought through. the toil of all the $:x dayes 
travel. 

3. And the Divine Wiſdome looked upon this Seventh day as bleſſed 
and ſacred; a day of Righteouſneſle, Reſt and Joy in the Holy Ghoſt, 

4. Theſe were the Generations or Pallulations of the Heavenly and 
Earthly Nature, of the Divine and Animal Life in Man, when God 
created them. 

5, I meanthoſe fruitful Plants and pleafanr and uſeful Herbs which 
he himſelf planted: For I have deſcrib'd unto'you the condition of a 
Man taught of God, and inſtructed and cheriſhe up by his inward Light, 
where there is no external Doctrine to diſtil as the rain, nor outward 
Gardener to intermeddle in God's Husbandry. 

6. Only there is a Fountain of Water, which is Repentance from dead 
works, and bubbles up in the Earthly Adam, fo as univerſally to waſh all 
the ground, 5 

7. And thus the nag of Man being prepar'd for further Accompliſh- 
ments, God ſhapes himinto his own Tmage,which is Righteouſneſſe 201 true 
Holineſſe, and breaths into him the Spzrit of Life : And this is that Adam 

Ye which 1s born of Water andthe Spirit. 

8, Hitherto I have ſhewed unto you how mankinde is raiſed up from 
one degree of Spiritual Light and Righteouſneſle unto another, tf we 
come at laſt to that full Command and Pertection in the Divine Life, 
that a man may be ſaid in ſome ſort thus ro have attain'd to the King- 
dome of Heaven, or found a Paradiſe upon Earth, The Narration that 
follows ſhall inſtru you and forewarn you of thoſe evil courſes whereby 
man loſes that meaſure of Paradiſiacal happineſſe God eſtates him in,even 
while he is in this world, I ay therefore, that the Lord God planted a 
Garden Eaſtward in Eder, and there he put the Man whom he had made 
that is, Man living under the Intellefual rayes of the Spiric, and being 
guided by the morning Light of the Sun of Righteouſnelle, is led into a 
very pleaſant and ſweet Contentment of minde, and the teſtimony of a 
good Conſcience is his great delight, 

9. And that the ſundry Germinarions and Springings up of the works 
of Righteouſneſs in him are a delectable Paradiſe to him, pleaſing both 
the fight and taſte of that meaſure of Divine Life that is manifeſted in 
him, Fut of all the Plants that grow in him, there is none of ſo ſove- 
raign virtue as that in the midſt of this Garden , to wit, the Tree of Life, 
which is,a Sincere Obedience to the Will of God : nor any that bears ſo 
lethiferous and poiſonous fruit as the Tree of the Knowledge of good and 
evil, which is Diſobedjence to the Will of God, as it i klgnate +3 in Man. 
For the pleaſure of the Soul conſiſts in conforming her ſelf faithfully to 


what ſhes perſwaded in her own Conſcience is the Will of God, what- 
ever others would infinuate to the contrary. 10. And 
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| Io, And all the fruir-bearing Trees of Righteouſneſs are watered by 
theſe four Rivers, which winde along this Garden of Pleaſure, which 
indeed are the four Cardinal Yertwes. 

11, The name of the firſt is Piſon, which is Prudence ;, not the ſug- 
geſtions of fleſhly Craft and over-reaching Sabtilty, but the Indications 
of the Spirit or divine Intelle&, what is fit and profitable and decorous 
to be done, nl 

12, Hereis well tried and certain approved Experience, healthful In- 
duftry, and Alacrity to honeſt Labour. 

13, And the name of the ſecond River is Gihon, which is F#ſt:ce. 

14. And the name of the third River is Hiddekel, which is Fortitade ; 
and the fourth River is Euphrates, which is Temperance, 

15, This is the Paradiſe where the Lord Gol had placed the Man, 
that he might further cultivate it and improve it. 

16, And the Divine Light manifeſted in the Man encourag'd the Man' 
eo eat of the fruits of Paradiſe freely, and to delight himſelf in all manner 
of holy Underſtanding and Righteoufheſle, 

I7, But withall he bade him have a ſpecial care how he reliſht hi own 
Will or Power 1n any thing, but that he ſhould be obedient to the mani- 
feſt Will of God in things great and ſmall; or elſe aſſuredly he would 
loſe the life he now lived, and become dead to all as Era and 
Truth, So the man had a ſpecial care, and his Soul wrought wholly 
rowards Heavenly and Divine things, and heeded nothing bur theſe, 
his more noble and Maſculine Faculties being after a manner ſolely 
ſer on work, but the Natural Life (in which notwithſtanding, if it 
were rightly guided, there is no fin) being almoſt quite forgot and diſ- 
regarded. | 

18, But the Wiſdome of God ſaw that it was not good for the Soul 
of man, that the Maſculine Powers thereof ſhould thus operate alone, 
but that all the Faculties of Life ſhould be ſet afloar, that the whole hu- 
mane Nature might be accompliſht with the Divine, | 

19, Now the Powers of the Soul working ſo wholly upwards towards 
Divine things, the ſeveral Modifications or Figurations of the Animal 
Life ( which God, acting in the frame of the humane Nature, repre- 
ſented to the Man, whence he had occaſion to view them and judge of 
them ) by the quick Underſtanding of Man were indeed eafily diſcern'd 
what they were, and he had a determinate apprehenſion of every particu- 
lar Figuration of the Animal Life, 

20, And did cenſure them, or pronounce of them, though truly, yet 
rigidly enouzh and ſeverely ; butas yet was not in a capacity of taking 
any delight in them, there was not any of them fit for his turn to pleaſe 
himſelf in. 

21, Wherefore Divine Providence brought it ſo to paſſe, for the 
good of the Man, and that he might more vigorouſly and fully be 
enrich d with delight, that the operations of the Maſculine Faculties 


=... Of the Soul were for a while well flaked and conſopired , during which 


time the Faculties themſelves were ſomething leſſened or weakned , 


yet in ſuch a due meaſure and proportion, that, conſidering the future 
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advantage that was expeRed, that was not miſs'd chat was taken away, 
| but all as handſome and compleat as before, ; 

22. For what was thus abated in the Maſcaline Faculties, was com- 
penſated abundantly in exhibiting to the Man the grateful ſenſe of the 
Feminine : for there was no way but this to Create the Woman, which 1s 
to elicite that kindly-flowring joy or harmleſſe delight of the Natural Life 
and health of th: Body ; which once exhibited and joyned with Simplicity | 
and Innocency of Spirir, is the greateſt part of that Paradiſe a man is capa- 
ble of upon Earth. 2 . 

23. And the aRuating of the Matter being the moſt proper and eſſen- 
tial operation of a Soi], man preſently acknowledg'd this k:ndly-flowring 
Joy fe Body of nearer cognation and affinity with himſelf then any thing 
elſe he ever had yet experience of, and he loved it as his owa life, 

24, And the Man was fo mighti'y raken with his new Spouſe, which 
is, The kindly Foy of the ' ife of the Body, that he concluded with»himſelf, 
that any one may with a ſafe Conſcience forgoe thoſe more earneſt 
attempts towards the knowledge of the Eternal God that created him, 
as alſo the performance of thoſe more ſcrupulous injunctions of his Mo- 
ther the Church, ſo far forth as they are incompetible with the Health 
and Foy of the Life of his natuyal Body, and might in ſuch a caſe rather 
cleave to his Spouſe, and become one with her z provided he fti!l lived 
in obedience to the indiſpenſable Preceprs of that Superiour Light and 
Power that begot him, 

25, Nor had Adgm's Reaſon or AﬀeRion tranſgreſſed at all in this; 

\ concluding nothing but what the Divine Wiſdome and Equity would 
approve as true, Wherefore Adamand his wife as yet ſought no cor- 
ners, nor covering-places to ſhelter them from the Divine Light; bur 


having done nothing amiſle, appeared naked in the preſence of it without 
any ſhame or bluſhing, 
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1, Adam & tempted by inordinate pleaſure from the ſpringing up of the 
Joy of the invigorated Lite of his Body. 2, A dialogue or diſpute 
in the Minde of Adam betwixt The inordinate Deſire of Pleaſure and 
The natural Joy of the Body, 6, The Will of Adam is drawn away 


to aſſent toTnordinate Pleaſure. 8, Adam having tranſereſſed, is im- 
patient of the Pretence of the divine Light, 10. A long conflitt of 
Conſcience, or diſpute betwixt Adam's earthly minde and the divine 
Light, examining him, and ſetting before him both his preſent and 
futare condition, if he perſiſted in elite, 20, He adheres to the Joy 
ot his Body without _ or meaſure, notwithſtanding all the cafti- 
Zations nnd monitions of the divine Light, 21, The divine Light takes 
leave of Adam therefore for the preſent , with deſerved ſcorn and 


reproach, 22. The doom of the Eternal God concerning laps d Man, 
that will not ſuffer them to ſettle in wickedneſſe, according to their own 
depraved wills and defires, 


BUT 
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1, FUE. fo it cunetq pale that the Life of the  Beay beitigcthes: ifnvis 
| gorattd in Man, ſtraightway the ſlyeſt and ubaileſt bf all the 
': Animal Figutationt, the. Serpent, which ts tht inordinate Deſire 

of Pleaſure, craktily nfinnaced it ſeltinto the. Fexaipand part of Adam, viz, 


The Gindily Fog of the Body ; and. chuy affaulting Man, whiſper'd fich 


ſuggeſtions as theſe unto him, What a rigid and ſevere thing js this buſi- 
nefle of Religion, andthe Law of Gad, as they call it, chat:;deprives a 
w otalkmnger of Pleaſure, and cars him ſhort of all the coateniments 

2, But the yyomaniſh part in Adam, to wit, The natural."#8d. kindly 
Foy of the Rwy, could witneſle 3gitnft; this, abd an{wered, We'may de- 


hight our ſalves with the'operatians ab al the Faculties both of Soul and 


Boy, which God and, Mature have beſtow'd ypoicus,. 15 

3. Ofly we are to take heed of Difobedience, and of promifcuouſly 
following ovr own Wil] x but weare ever toconſult with the Wiklof God, 
and the: Divine Light miniteſted in aur Underſtandiogs, and fa doe all 
things. orderly and -meafarably : For if we rranſgreſle againſt this, we 
ſhall die the death » and loſe the Life of Vertue and Righrequſneſle, 


which now is awake in/us:: DT | 

4. Butthe Serpert,' which is the ingrdivate defire of Pleaſure, befaoled 
Adam, through the trailty of his Womanifh Faculties, and made him be- 
lieve be (hbuld not. die; but with fafery might ſerve the free diftares of 
Pleafure, or his own Will, and the Will' of God 3 'that-Fleſb and Spirit 
might both rule in-him, and be'no ſuch prejudice the one to the other : 

5. Patt that his $kill arid experience in things will be more enlarg'd, 
3nd ſq'come nearer to" Divine Perfection indeed; and imitate that ful- 
nefle of Wikdome which is in God, who knows all' things whatſoever, 
whether good or evil... : 

6. Thiscrafty ſuggeſtion ſo inlinuated it (elf into Adam's Feminine 
Faculties; that his'fleſbly Cencupiſrence began to be fo ſtrong that it car- 
ried the afſent of his Will away with it, and the whole Man became a 
lawleile 3nd uaruly Creature, For it ſeem d a very pleaſant thing ar firſt 
6ght to put ig'execution whatever our own Lyufts ſnggeſt unto us with- 
out conryoll ; and yery defirable-to try all Conclufions to gain experi- 
enceand knowledge of things. But this brought in nothing but the pyi(- 
dome of the ficfb, and made Adam earthly-minded, 

7.. Bur he had 'nox rambled very'far in theſe diflolute conrſes, bur his 
eyes were opened, and he ſaw the difference, how naked now he was, and 
bare of ail ſtrength and pawer to divine and hoſy things ; and beganto 
meditate with himſelf ſome ſlight ipretences for his notorious folly and 
diſobedience. 

$, For the Voice of the Divine Light had come unto him in the cool! 
of thedzy, when the fury and hear of his inordinate paſſions was ſome- 
thing ſlaked : But Adam could not 'eridure the preſence of ir, but hid 
himſelt trom it, meditating what he ſhould anſwer'by way of Apology 
or Exciſe. | | 

9. Bucthe Divine Lighe perfiſted, and came up cloſer to him, and 

Hhh 2 upbraided 
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upbraided unto him, that he was grown ſo wilde and eſtranged from her 
elf, demanding of him in what condition he was, and wherefore he fled, 

10, Then Adam .ingenuouſly confeſſed that he foun1 him{elt in ſuch 
a pitiful poor naked con{ition, that he was aſhamed'ro ; oye the Pre- 
ſence of the Divine Light z and that was the reaſon he hid himſelf from 
it, becauſe it would ſo manifeſtly npbraid to him his Nakediefſe and 

| Deformity, os | | 
- It. Ab che Divine Light farther examined him, how he fell into 
this ſenſible beggerly nakednefſe he was in, charging the (ad event upon 
his Diſobedience, that he had fed upon and taken a ſurteit of the fruit of 
his own Will, | Ka | 

12, But Adam excuſed his Rational faculties, and ſaid, They did but 
follow the natural DiRate of the Foy of the Body, the 7/0mar that God 
himſeif beſtowed upon him for an help and aelig. | 

13. But the Divine Light again blamed Adam, that he kept his Femi- 
nine faculties in no better order nor ſubjection , that they ſhould ſo 
boldly and overcomingly dictate to him ſuch things as arenot fit, To 
which he had nothing to ſay, but that the ſubtile Serpent, the znordinate 
Deſire of Pleaſure, had beguiled both his Faculties, as well Maſculine as 
Feminine, his Will and Aﬀe@tion was quite carried away therewith, 

14, Then the Divine Light began to chaſtiſe the Serpext, in the hear- 
ing of Adam, pronouncing of is, that it was more accurſed then all the 
Animal Figurations beſide; and that it crept baſely-upon the belly,tempr- 
ing to Riot and Venery, and reliſhing nothing but earth and dirc, This 
will always be the guiſe of ir ſo long as it lives in a man, 

15, But might I once deſcend ſo far into the Man as to take poſfe(- 
ſion of his Feminine faculties, 1 would ſet the Natural Foy of the Body 
at Defiance with the Serpent ; and though the ſubrilry of.the Serpent 
may a little wound and diforder the Wowar for a while, yer her warran- 
table and free operations, ſhe being aRuated by divine vigour, ſhould 
afterward quite deſtroy and extinguiſh the Seed of the Serpent, to wit, 
the Operations of the inordinate defpre of Pleaſure, 

16. And ſhe added farther in the hearing of '4dam concerning the 
Woman, as (he thus ſtood dis-joyn'd from the heavenly Life, and was not 
obedient to right Reaſon, that, by a divine Nemeſis, ſhe ſhould conceive 

with ſorrow, and bring forth Vanity, and that her Husband, the Earrhly- 

minded Adam, (ſhould tyrannize over her, and weary her out, and foil 
her : So that the kindly Foy of the Health and Life of the Body (hould be 
much depraved, or made faint and languid, by the unbridled humoucs and 
ur.petuous Luxury an4 Intemperance of the Earthly-minded Adam. 

17, Andto Adam he ſaid, who had become ſo Earthly-minded by 
liſtening to the Voice of his deceived Woman, and ſo acting diſobedi- 
ently to the Will of God, Thar his Fleh or Earth was accurſed for his 
fake, with labour and roil ſhould he reap the fruits thereof all the while 
he continued in this Zarthly-mindedneſſe, 

18, Cares alſo and Amxieties ſhall it bring forth unto him, and his 
Thoughts ſhill be as baſe as thoſe of the Beaſts in the field; he ſhall 
ruminate of nothing but what is Earthly and Senſual, 


19, With 
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19, With ſweat and anguiſh ſhould he labour to fatisfie his hunger 
and inſatiableneſſe, till he returned to the Principle our of which he was 
taken : for the Zarthly-mindedneſſe came from this animated Earth, the 
Body ; and istoſhrink up again into its own Principle, and to periſh, 

20, After all theſe Caſtigations and Premonitions of the Divine 
Light, Adam was not ſufficiently awakened to the ſenſe of what was 
good, but his Minde was ſtraightway taken up again with the delights of 
the fleſh, and dearly embracing the Foy of hs Body, tor al! ſhe wgs grown 


ſo inordinare, called her My Life, profeſſing ſhe was the nourcing Mother - 


and chief comfort of all men living, and none could ſubſiſt withour her. 

' 21, Then the Divine Wiſdome put hairy coats made of the $skins of 
Gilde beaſts upon Adam and his Wife, and defervedly reproached them, 
faying, Now get you gone for a couple of Brutes. And Adam would 
have very gladly eſcaped ſo, if he might, and ſet up his reſt for ever in the 
beſtial Nature. —» © 

22, But the Eternal God of heaven, whoſe Providence reaches to all 
things, and whoſe Mercy is over all his works, looking upon Adazn, per- 
ceived in what a pitiful ridiculous caſe.hewas; who ſeeking to be like 
unto God for knowledge and freedome, made himſelf no better then a 
Beaſt, and could willingly have lived for ever in that baſer kind of 
nature, Wherefore the Eternal Lord God, in compaſſion to Adam, de- 
 - figned thecontrary z and deriding his boldneſſe and curiofity that made 
him tranſgreſſe, Behold, ſayes he, Adam is become like one of us, know- 


ing Good and Evil; and can of himſelt enlarge his pleaſure, and create 


new Paradiſes of his own, which forſooth muſt have alſo their Tree of 
Life or Immortality : and Adam would for ever live in this foolith ſtate 
he hath plac'd himſelf in, 

23, But the Eternal Lord God would not ſuffer Adam to take up his 
reſt in the Beſtial delight, which he had choſen, but drove him out of 
this falſe Paradiſe which he would have made to himſelf, and ſer him to 
cultivate his fleſhly members, out of which his Zarthly-mindedneſſe was 
taken, 

24. I ſay, he forcibly drove out Adam from this Paradiſe of Luxury , 
nor could he ſettle perpetually in the brutiſh Lite, becauſe the Cherubime 
with the flaming ſword that turned every way beat him off; that is, the 
Manly Faculties of Reaſon and Conſcience met him ever and anonan his 
brutiſh purpoſes, and convinced him fo of his folly, that he could not ſer 
up his reſt for ever in this beſtial condition. 
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is the Literal ſenſe ; but the Soul the more inward and hidden 
meaning, covered under the ſenſe of the Letter. 


quam introducunt, 


R. Mosns AGorer, 


' Non omnia ſecundum literam intelligenda & accipienda efſe que dicuntur 
| in Opere Bereſchith ſeu Creations, ficut vnulgus hominum exiſtimat, 
Seas enim illorum literales vel gignunt pravas opiniones de natura 
Det Opt, Max, vel certe fundamenta Legis evertunt, Heresinque ali- 
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MSDE | 
YJ HE Cabbala's thou haſt read being in all likelihood” ſo ſtrange 
and unexpected, eſpecially the Philoſophical, that the Detence it 
' » felf, which ſhould cure and ceaſe thy amazement, may. not occa- 
| ſion in any paſſage thereof any further ſcruple or offence, I thought 
fit a while to interrupt thee, that whatever T conjecture may leſſe ſatisfie, 
may afore-hand be ftrengthned by this ſhort Preface. | 

And for my own part, I cannot preſage what may be in any ſhew of Rea- 
ſon alledged by any man, unleſſe it be, The unuſual Myſterie of Numbers ; 
The uſing of the Authority of the Heathen in Explication of Scripture , The 
adding alſo of Miracles done by them for the further confirming their Au- 
thority ; and laſtly, The Strangzeneſs of the Philoſophical Concluſions them- 

elwes. 7 Go | 

. Now fo the Myſterie of Numbers, that this ancient Philoſophy of 
Moſes ſhould be wrapped np init, will not ſeem improbable, if we conſider 
that the Cabbala of the Creation was conſerved in the hands of Abraham, 
and hi family, who was famous for Mathematicks, ( of which Arichme- 
tick is a neceſſary part ) firſt amoneſt the Chaldeans, and that after he 
taught the * Agyptians the ſame Arts, as Hiſtorians write, Beſides Pro- 
phetical and e/Enigmatical writings, that it s uſual with them to hide 
their Secrets, as under the alluſions of Names and Etymologies, ſo alſo 
wnder the adumbrations of Nambers, it « ſo notoriouſly known, and that in 
the very Scriptures themſelves, that it ' needs no proof, I will inſtance but 
in that one eminent example of the number of the Beaſt 666, | 

As for citing the Heathen Writers ſo frequently , you are to conſider 
that they are the of i and the moſt Vertuous of them, and either ſuch a 
the Fathers ſay bad their Philoſophy from Moſes and the Prophets, as Py- 
thagoras and Plato, or elſe the Diſciples or Friends of theſe Philoſophers, 
And therefore I thought it wery proper to uſe their Teſtimony in a thing 
that thcy ſeem dtobe ſo fit witniſſes of for the main, as having recerv'd the 
Cabbala from the ancient Prophets, Though I will not deny but they have 
mingled their own fooleries with it, either out of the wantonneſſe of their 
Fancy, or miſl ake of Fudgement : Siich as are the Tranſmigration of Hu- 
mane Souls into Brutes , An atter abſtinence from Fleſh; Too ſevere re- 
proaches againſt the Pleaſures of the Body, Vilification of Marriage, and 
the like : which « no more Areument againſt the. main drift of the Cab- 
bala, then unwarrantable ſuperſtitious Opinions and Prattices of ſome de- 
ceived Churches are againſt the ſolid grounds of Chriſtianity, 

Again, I ao not alledge Philoſophers alone, bat, as occaſion requires, Fa- 
thers, and ( which I concetve 45 walid in this caſe ) the Jewiih Rabbins, 
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ſhould be. ſo ſacred to. them, Which profound Know 


- 


who, in things where prejudice need not blinde them, 1 ſhould think as fit 4s 


any to 60nfirm- a Calbaliſtieal fenſe, ePecaa#) if theve be @ generay o0nſent 
of them, and vhat they do not write thetr private fancy, but the wine of 
their whole Church. \ p 
Now if any ſhall taſte offence at Pythagoras hs Scha/ars, ſwearing, as is 


conceived, by their Maſter that taught them the myfiery of the Terractys, 


( 45 you ſhall underſtand more at large in the Explication of the Fourth 
day's work ) I muſt 5M that I my ſelf am not alittle offended with it. 
But that high reverence they bore to Pythagoras, as it & a figw of Yanity, 
and ſome bind of Superſtition in them ; (0m # alſa nolrfſc- an Agumgs of 
a ey + meaſure of Knowledge and Sandtity in'Pythagoras himſelf, 
that he fpould extort from them ſa great Honour , and that his Memory 


leage and Santtity he 
having g& by converſing with the Jewiſh Prophets, # nltimutely tends to 
the renown of that Church, and' conſequently tothe Chriſtian, which inhe- 
rits theſe holy Oracles. which were firſt peculzar to.tbe Fews. 

But what the followers of Pythagoras tranſereſſed in « no more to-be 
imputed to him, then the Superſtitions exhibited 10:the Virgin Mary cas 
be laid to her charge, Beſpars, it maybe a * queſtion whether in that Pyrha- 
oorick Oath, Ov ug or, &c, they did; not ſwear by. Gad the firſt Author of 
the Cabbala, and that myſterious Explication of the TetraQtys, that is, 
indeed, of all knowledge Divine and Natural, who firſt gave it to Adam, 
and then revived or confirmed it againto Moſes, Or if it muſt be undty- 
ſtood of Pythagoras, why may it wot be look d upon as 4 civil Oath, or Aſs 
ſewveration, ſuch as Joſeph's ſwearing by the Life of Pharaoh, and Noble- 
men by their Honours * neither of mbich notwithſt anding for my own part 
I can allow, or aſſure my ſelf that they are merely Civil, but touch upon 
Religion, or rather Idolatrows Superſtition. | 

As for the Miracles Pythagoras aid, though I do not believe all that are 
recorded of him are true, yet thoſe that I have recited I hold prohable enough, 
they being not unbecoming the worth of the Perſon. 5 but thoſe Yhat ſuppoſe 
the Tranſmigration of Humane Souls into the Bodies of Beaſts, I look upon 
as Fables, and bis * whiſpering into the ear of an Oxe to forbear to eat 
Beans, as aloud Ly, But it ſeems very conſonant anto Divine Providence, 
that Pythagoras having got the knowledge of the holy Cabbala, which God 
imparted to Adam and Moſes, he ſhould countenance it before the 
Nations by enabling hinz to doe Miractes, For ſo thoſe noble and ancient 
Truths were more firmly radicated among ſt the Philoſophers of Greece, axd 
happily preſerved to thus wery day, 

Nor can his being * carriedin the Air make him ſuſþefted to be a mere 
Magician or Conjarer, {ith the holy Prophets aud Apoſtles themſelves have 
been tranſported after that manner , as * Habakkuk from Jewry to Ba- 
bylon, aud * Philip, after he had baptiz'd the Ennuch, from betwixt Gaza 
and Jerulalem to Azorus. Bat for my own part, I think working of Mi- 


racles one of the lea of a Man, and « nothing at all tothe 


ft Perfections 
Happineſſe of him that does them, or rather ſeems to doc them : For if they 
be Miracles, he does them not, but ſome other Power or Perſon diſlini# from 
him, And yet here Magicians and Witches are greatly delighted in that this 
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Power is in ſome ſort attributed to themſelves. and that they are admired of 
the people, as is manifeſt in Simon Magus, But thus tolord it and dominter 


in the Attribute of Power with the Prince of the Air, what it it but mere 
Pride, the moſt irrational and provoking Vice that s ? And with what 
groſſe folly is it here conjoyn'd, they priding and pleafing themſclues in that 
they ſometimes doe that, or rather ſuffer that, which Herns and wilde-Geeſe, 
ard every ordinary Fowl can doe of it ſelf; that is, mount aloft and glide 
throuzh the fleeting Air ? But Holy and Good men know that the greateſt 
Sweet and Perfettion of a Vertuous Soul is the kindly accompliſhment of her 
own Nature in true Wiſdom and divine Love, And if any thing miracu- 
lous happen to them, or be done by them, it «, that that worth and know- 
ledge that is in them may be taken notice of, and that God thereby may be 
glorified, whoſe witneſſes they are. But no other acceſſion of Happineſſe 
accrues to them from this, but that hereby they may be 1m a better capa- 
n of making others happy : which I confeſſe I conceive here Pythagoras 
& caſe. Ce 

its men may not indulge too much to their own Meiancholy and 
Fancy, which they ordinarily call Inſpiration , if they be ſq great Lights to 
the World as they pretend, and ſo high that they will not condeſcend to the 
examination of humane Reaſon, it were deſirable that ſuch perſons would 
keep in their heat to concott the crudities of their own Conceptions, till the 
warrant of a Miracle call them out, and ſothey might more right{ully chal- 
lenge an attention from the people, as being authoriſed from above to tell 
1s ſomething we knew not before, nor can ſo well know as believe, the main 
Argument being not Reaſon, but Miracle. 

Laſtly, for the Strangeneſs of the Philoſophical Concluſions them- 
ſelves; 1t were the ſtrangeſt thing of all, if at firſt ſight they did not ſeem wery 
Paradexical and ſtrange : Elſe why ſhould they be hid and conceal d from 
the Vulzar, but that they did tranſcend their capacity, and were overmuch 
diſproportioned to their belief ? But in the behalf of theſe Cabbaliſtical 
Concluſions I will only note thus much, That they are ſuch, that ſuppoſing 
them true, ( which 1 ſhall no longer aſſert, then till ſuch time as ſome able 
Philoſopher or Theolover ſhall convince me of their falſhood ) there is no- 
thing of any grand conſideration in Theology or Nature that will not eaſily 
be extricated by ths Hypotheſis, an eminent part whereof is the Motion 
of the Earth andthe Prxexiſtency of Souls, The evidence of the former 
of which Truths i ſuch, that it has wone the aſſent of the moſt famous 
Mathematictans of our later Ages ; and the reaſonableneſſe of the Latter 
& noleſſe: there having never been any Philoſopher that held the Soul of 
Man immortal but he held that it did alſspraexiſt, 

But Relirion not being cnrious to Ay þ the full view of Truth tothe 
people, but only what was moſt neceſſary to keep them in the fear of a Deity 
and obedience tothe Law, contented her ſelf with what merely concerned the 
ſtate of the Soul after the diſſolution of the Body, concealing whatever was 
conceivable concerning her condition before, Now, I ſay, it is a pretty pri- 
viledge of Fa'ſhood, ( if this Hypotheſis be falſe) and very remarkable, 
that it ſFould better ſuite with the Attributes of God, the viſible Events 
of Providence, the Phenomena of Nature, the Reaſon of Man, 4d the 
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holy Text it ſelf, where men acknowledge a myſterious Cabbala, then that 
which by all means muſt be accounted true, viz, That there # no ſuch 
Motion of the Earth about the Sun, nor any Praexiſtency of Humane Souls. 
Reader, I have done what lies on my part, that thou maiſt peruſe this 
Detence of mine without any rub or ſtumbling ; let me now requeſt but one 
thing which thou art bound to grant, which is, That thon read my Defence 
_ without Prejudice, and that all along as thou goeſt, thou make not thy re- 
courſe to the cuſtomary conceits of thy Fancy, but conſult with thy free Rea- 
ſon, mo  oumnedes ywerugTes, 45 Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Metaphyſicks : 
For Cuiſtome is another Nature; and therefore thoſe conceits that are 
accuſtomary and familiar, we unawares appeal to, as if they were indeed 
the natural Light of the Minde and her firſt Common Notions, And 
he gives an Inſtance not altogether unſuitable to onr preſent purpoſe ; Haixny 
RY M7 5 19/Uy #64 To auynFEs of your SnAgay, OY ois ma pwowdn 4 Tudepiodn 
of Ph patovioua TS Mrwoxy wer aunsy Js To eb Os, The Philoſopher may be 

Map. 3. as bold as he pleaſes with the Ritual laws and Religious ſtories of the Hea- © 

thens, bnt I do not know that he ever was acquainted with the Law of - 
Moſes. Bat 1 think I may ſpeak it not without due Reverence, that there 
is ſomething of Ariſtotle's ſaying Analogically true in the very Hiſtory of the 

Creation, and that the firſt impreſſions of the Literal Text, which of 

plainly accommodated to the capacity of mere children and Idiots, by reaſon 

of cuſtome have ſo ſtrongly rootedthemſelves in the minds of ſome, that they 

take that ſenſe tobe more true then the true meaning of the Text indeed, 

hich s plain in no meaner a perſon then one of the Fathers, namely, 

L:Q.!-z, La&tantiusz who looking upon the world as a Tent, according to the de- 


Divin, Injtif. ſcription in the Literal Cabbala, did very ſtoutly and confidently deny An- 


— oF. tipodes, So much dida cuſtomary Fancy prevail over the free uſe of his 
Acojſt, H tj[ur, Reaſon. 


Ind. lit. 1. Thus much for better caution T thought fit to preface. The reſt the In- 


rroduction to the Defence, and the very frame and nature of the Detence 
1t ſelf, I hope will make good to the judicious and incennous Reader, 
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1, Diodorus his miſtake concerning Moſes, and other Law-givers that 
have profeſſed themſelves to have received their Laws from either God 
or ſome good Angel, 2, Reaſons why Moſes began his Hiſtory with the 


_ 


Creation of the World, 3. The Sun and Moon the ſame with the Roy- 


ptians Ofiris and Iſis, and how they came to be worſhipped for Gods. 
4. The Apotheoſis of mortal men, ſuch as Bacchus and Ceres, how it 
firſt came into the world. 5.. That the Letter of the Scripture ſpeaks 
ordinarily in Philoſophical things according to the ſenſe and imagination 
of the Yulgar. 6, That there is a Philoſophical ſenſe that lies hid in 
the Letter of the Three firſt Chapters of Genefis, 7. That there is a 
Moral or Myſtical ſenſe not only in theſe three Chapters , but in ſeveral 
ether places of the Scripture, 


dISOT to ſtay you with too tedious a Prologue to the 
matter in hand concerning the Author of this Book 
of Geneſis , to wit, Moſes ; I ſhall look upon him 
mainly in reference to that publick induement in 
which at the very firſt fight he will appear admi- 

I rable, viz, as a Politician Or a Law-giver, In which 
his skill was ſo great, that even in the judgment of Heathen Writers he 
had the preeminence above all the reſt. Diodorzs has placed him in the 
head of his Catalogue of the moſt famons Law-givers, under the name 
of Mvdns, if * Fnſtin Martyr be not miſtaken or if he be, ar leaſt he 
bears them company that are reputed the beſt, reſerv'd for the laſt and 
moſt notable Inſtance of thoſe that entituled their Laws divine, and 
made themſelves Spokeſ-men betwixt God and the People, This 
Mneves |S ſaid to receive his Laws from Mercury, as Minos from Fapiter, 
Lycurgus from Apollo, Zathrauſtes from his a3av5 Saiygy , his good 
Genius, Zamolxis from Yeſta, and Moſes from Tao, that is, Fehovah, mweg 
5 -Tois Is auors Mwony Þ lad baxanuperoy Froy, But he ſpeaks like a mere 
Hiſtorian in the buſineſs, [Tegaromeadry is the word which he boldly 
abuſes to the diminution of all their Authorities promiſcuoufly, For he 
ſays they feigned they received Laws from theſe Deities ; and adds the 
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reaſon of it too, but like an arrant States-man or an incredulous Philo- 
ſopher, «ns Izupgony &} Friav Aw; eyyolay Kejvarlas 7 minmeTC whAtAndgy 
av0ewmu mMnYG vine xj npos 7 rey 4 Suva puy Th wpar Negp- 
wywy T25 Y0Þhvs, SC ale T 9YAvv, H3M0) 7 exacimy, Agaratorias, 
Whether it be, (ayes he, that they judged it an admirable and plainly 4;- 
vine projett that redounded unto the profit of a multitude ; or whether the 
concerved that hereby the people looking npon the greatneſſe and ſuperemi- 
nence of their Law-givers, would be more obedient to their Laws, That 
ſaying in the Schools 1s not fo trivial as true, Quicqnid recipitar, reci- 
pitur ad modum recipients, Every thing ts as it is taken, or at leaft appears 
to be ſo. The tincture of our own Natures ſtains the appearance of all 
Objects. So that I wonder not that Dzodorws Siculus, a man of a mere 
Political Spirit, ( as it 1s very plain how near Hiſtory and Policy are 
a-kin ) ſhould count the receiving of Laws from ſome Deity rather a 
piece of prudential fraud and political forgery then reality and truth. 

But to leave Diodorms to his Ethniciſme and Incredulity ; a5 for us that 
ought to believe Scripture, if we will not gain-ſay the Authority of the 
Greek Text, we ſhall not only be fully perſwaded of Moſes his receiving 
of Laws from God's own mouth, but have ſome hints to believe thac 
ſomething Analogical to it may have come to paſle in other Law- givers. 
Dent, 32,"One SiepaerCer o Thins 8311, &ec. When the moſt High divided 
the Nations, when he ſeparated the ſons of Adam, he ſet the bounds vf the 
Nations according to the number of the Anzels of God ; but Jacob was the 
portion of Fehovah, that is, Tao, &c. So that it is nor improbable bur 
that as the great Angel of the Covenant, ( he whom Phzlo calls T«y 
ay yikuv peo uma, Þ apyayyere!, Aoyer, apyle, ovoug I+9, Thatis, 
the Eladeſt of the Angels, the Archangel, the Word, the Beginning, the 
Name of God,which is Fehovah)1 ſay,that as he gave Laws to his charge, 
ſo the Tutelar Angels of other Nations might be the Inftracters of thoſe 
that they rais'dup to be Law-givers to their charge : Though in proceſſe 
of time the Nations that were at firſt under the Govertiment of gdod 
Angels, by their lewdneſſe and diſobedience might make themſelves ob- 
noxious to the power and deluſion of thoſe ararewyes Haiuorss, 1s they 
are called, deceitful and tyrannical Devils, But this is but 2 digreffion 
T hat which I would briefly have intimated is this, That Moſes, the great 
Law-giver of the Jews, was a man inſtructed of God himſelf to Prudence 
and true Policy. And therefore I make account, if we will but with dili- 
gence ſearch, we may ſurely finde the foot-ſteps of unſophiſticate Policy 
in all the paſſages of the whole Pextatexuch. 

2, And herein the very entrance it will offer it ſelf unto our view : 
Where Moſes ſhews himſelf ſuch as that noble Spirit of Plato deſires all 
Governors of Commonyealths ſhould be, who has in his Epiſtle co Dior 
and his friends foretold , that mankind will never ceaſe to be miſerable, 
till ſuch time as either true and right Philoſophers rule in the Common- 
wealth, or thoſe that do rule apply themſelves to true and ſound Philo- 
ſophy. And what is Moſes his Bereſhith bur a fair invitation thereto; it 
comprehending at leaſt the whole fabrick of Nature and conſpicuovs fur- 
niture of the viſible world 2 As if he dare appeal unto the whole Aſſembly 


of 
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of God's Creation, to the Voice of the great Univerſe, if what he pro- 
pounds to his people over whom God hath ſet him, be not righteous and 
crue; and that by aQting according to his Precepts, they would bur ap- 
prove themſelves Coſmopolita's, true Citizens IC als and Loyal Sub- 
Jedts to God and Nature, It is Philo's interprecation upon the place z 
which how true it is in Moſes veiled, I will not here diſpute : that it is 
moſt true in Moſes unveiled, Chriſt our Lord, is true without all diſpute 
andcontroverſie, But to return to Moſes, 

Another reaſon no leſſe conſiderable, why that holy and wiſe Law- 
oiver, Moſes, ſhould begin with the Creation of the world, is this; The 
Laws and Ordinances which he gave to the Iſraelites were given by him 
as Sromgad ora, as Statutes received from God, And therefore the 
- great argument and incitement to Obedience, ſhould lie in this firſt and 
higheſt Law-giver, God himſelf, the great Fehovah, whoſe Wiſdome, 
Power and Goodneſſe could not better be ſet out then by aſcribing the 
Creation of the whole viſible world unto him, So that for his Power he 


might be feared, admired for his Wiſdome, and finally, for his Goodneſs 


be loved, adored and Deified : Thar as he was truly in himſelf the moſt 
High God, ſo-he ſhould be acknowledged of the people tobe ſo, 
For certainly there is nothing that doth ſo win away, nay, raviſh or 
carry captive, the minds of poor mankind, as Bownty and Munificence ; all 
men loving themſelves moſt affetionately, and moſt of all the meaneſt 
and baſeſt ſpirits, whoſe Souls are ſo far from being a little rais'd and 
releas'd from themſelves, that they do impotently and impetuouſly 
cleave and cling to their dear carkaſes, Hence have they, our of the ſtrong 
rel th and favour of the pleaſures and conveniencies thereof, made no 
ſcruple of honon:ing them for Gods who have by their induſtry, or by 
good luck, produced any thing that might conluce for the improvement 
of the happineſle and comfort of the Body, | 

3, From hence it is thatthe Sun and Moon have been accounted for 
the two prime Deities by Idolatrous Antiquity, viz. from that ſenſible 
good they conferred upon hungry mankind : The one watering as it 
were the Earth by her humid influence ; the other ripening the fruit of 
the ground by his warm rayes, and opening daily all the hid treaſures of 
the viſible world by his glorious approach ; pleaſing the fight with the 
variety of Natures objects, and chearing the whole body by his com- 
fortable heat, To theſe, as ro the moſt conſpicuous Benefactors to man- 
kind, was the name Qeo; given, awe 5 vrqr, becauſe they obſerved that 
theſe conceived Deities were in perpetual motion, 

Theſe two are the Agyptians fois and Iſs, and Five more are added 
to them as very ſenſible BenefaRors, but ſubordinate to theſe two, and 
Dependents on them. And in plain ſpeech they are theſe, Fire, Spirit, 
Humidity, Siccity, and Aire, bur in their divine Titles, Vulcan, Fupiter, 
Oceans, Ceres, and Minerva, Thele are the ol aid 107 hives tyorles Inot, 
as * Diodorws (peaks, | 

4. Burt after theſe mortal men were canonized for immortal Deities, 
Ag * oureow », xgurlu avyewmuy oveppanay, for their pradence and bene- 
faction; as you may fee at large in Dzodorms Siculgs, I will name but 
FLY © two 
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two for inſtance, Bacchus and Ceres, the one the Inventor of Cory, the 
other of Wize and Zeer. So that all may be 'refolved into that bruriſh 
Aphoriſm, ER 

To 55 mgipor pe Tur £20 ofiuey Seoy, 3, 

That which could pleaſe or pleaſure degenerace mankind in the Body, 
@ they having loſt the Image of God in their Souls, and become mere 


Brutes after a manner) that muſt be cheir Go?, 


W herefore it was _ for Moſes, having to deal with ſuch Ter- 
reſtrial Spirits, Sons of Senſe and Corporetty, ro propoſe ro them Fe- 
hovah as Maker of this Senfible an1 Corporeal world , that whatever 
ſweet they ſuck our of the varieties thereof, they may artribuce to him, 
25 the firſt Fountain and Author , withont whom neicher they nor any 
thing elſe had been , thar thereby they might be ſtirred vp to praiſe his 
Nare, and accompliſh his Will revealed by his ſervant xzofes unro them, 
And this was true and ſonnd Prudence, aiming at nothing bur the Gloty 
of God, and the Good of the poor ignorant people. — 

5. And from the ſame Head ſprings the manner of his delivering of 
the Creation; that is, accommodarely to the apprehenſion of rhe mea- 
neſt : not ſpeaking of things according to their very Eſſence and yeal 
Nature, but according to their Appearances to ws : not ſtarting of high 
and intricate Queſtions, and concluding them by ſabrile Arguments, bur 
familiarly and condeſcendingly ſetting our the Creation, according to 
the moſt eafie and obvious conceits they themſelves had of thoſe things 
they ſaw in the world ; omitting even thoſe groſfſer things chat lay hid in 
the bowels of the Earth, as Metalls and Minerals, and the like, as well 
as thoſe things thar fall not at all under Senſe, as thoſe immaterial Sub- 
ſtances, Angels or Intelligences, Thus fitly has the Wiſdome and Good- 
neſs of God accommodated the outward Cortex of the Scripture to the 
moſt narrow and ſlow apprehenfion of the Vulgar. 

Nor doth it therefore follow that the Narration muſt not be true, be- 
cauſe it is according to the appearance of things to Senſe and obvious 
Fancie for there is alſo « Truth of Appearance, according to which 
Scripture moſt-what ſpeaks in Philoſophical matters. - | 

And this Poficion is the main Key, as I conceive, and I hope ſhall here- 
afrer plainly prove , whereby Moſes his Bereſhith may according to the 
Outward and Literal ſenſe de underſtood-withour any difficulty or claſh- 
ing one part againſt another, 

Firſt therefore, I (ay, that it isa thing confeſſed by the Learned He- 
brews, who make it a Rule for the oriatbig of many places of Scri- 


pture, * Loquitur lex juxta linguam humanam , That the Law ſpeaks ac- 
cording to the language of the ſons of men, 


And ſecondly, (which will come more home to the purpoſe) I ſhall in- 


ſtance 1n ſotne places that of neceſſity are ro be thus underſtood, 

Gen, 19.23, The Sun was riſen upon the Earth when Lot entred into 
Zoar ; which implies that it was before #nder the Earth, which is true 
onely according to Senſe and vslgar Fancie, 
 Denteronom, 30, v. 4, DAWN Av or axep! 3 tears, implies that the 
Earth is bounded at certain places, as if there were truly an Hercules Pillar 

or 
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or Non plus ultra: As it is manifeſt ro them that underſtand bur the-na- 
tural ſignification of NP and axe»; for thoſe words plainly import the 

Earth bounded by the blew Heavens, and the Heavens bounded by the 

Horizon of the Earth, they touching one another mutually : which is 

true only to Senſe and 7» appearance, as any man, that 1s not a mere [dior, 

will confeſs, | 

Eccleſiaſtic. 27. v, 12. The diſcourſe of a godly man is always with wiſ- 
dome, but a fool changeth as the Moon, That 1s to be underſtood accor- 
ding to Senſe and Appearance : Forifa fool changeth no more then the 
Moon coth really, he is a wiſe and excellently accompliſhed man; Sem- 
per idem,' though to the ſight of the Vulgar different, For atleaſt an 
Hemiſphere of the Moon is always enlightned, and even then moſt when 
ſhe leaſt appears unto us, 

Hitherto may be referred alſo that, 2 Chron.4.2. Alſo he made a molten 
Sea ten cubits from brim to brim, round in compaſs, and five cubits the 
height thereof, and a line of thirty cubits did compaſs it round about. A 
thing plainly impoſſible, that the Diameter ſhould be ten cubits and the 
Circumference bur thirty. But ir pleaſeth the Spirit of God here to 
ſpeak according to the common uſe and opinion of men, and nor accor- 
ding to the ſubrilty of Archimedes his demonſtration, 

Again Pſalm 19, In them hath he ſct a Tabernacle for the Sun, which 
as 4 Bridegroom cometh out of his chamber, and rejoyceth as a ſtrong man to 
run his race, This, as Mr, Fohn Calvin obſerves, is ſpoken according to 
the rude apprehenſion of the Vulgar, whom David ſhould in yain have 
endeavoured to teach the myſteries of Aſtronomy : And therefore he 
makes no mention of the courſe of the Sun in the noRurnal Hemiſphere. 

Adde to theſe Foſhua 10, v. 12. Suzx, ſtand thou ſtill upon Gibeon, and 
thou Moon in the Valley of Ajalon ; where it is manifeſt that Foſhua ſpeaks 
not according to the Aſtronomical truth of the thing , bur according to 
Senſe and Appearance. For ſuppole the Sun placed, and the Moon, at 
the beſt advantage you can, ſo that they leave not their natural courſe, 
they were ſo far from bRng one over Ajalon, and the other over Gibeon, 
that they were in very truth many hundreds of miles diſtant from them. 
And if the Sun and Moon were on the other fide of the equator, the 
diſtance might amount to thouſands, 

Laſtly, ( and then which nothing is more conſiderable, ) The Letter 
of the Scripture bounds the Extent of the World no higher then the 
Clonds, or thereabout; as is very apparent, 

Firſt, becauſe the Clouds are made the place of God's abode ; whence 
we are to ſuppoſe them plac'd with the higheſt, There he lives, and 
runs, and rides, and walks, He came walking upon the wings of the wind, 
in the 104 Pſalm, Who layeth the beams of Wis chambers in the waters, who 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh on the wings of the wind : Laieth 
the beams of His chambers in the waters, to wit, the 1pper waters, which 
are the Clouds. The Almightie's lodgings therefore according to the 
letter are placed in the Clogas. 

Thereabour alſo is his field for exerciſe and war, Dext, 33. 26, There 
# none like tothe God of Feſhurun, who rideth upon the Heavens i= 
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help in his excellency on the sky, that 1s, upoft the Ypper' clonds, as Buxtorf 
interprets it; and indeed what can D'PMW properly ſienifie above, but 
Clouds ? for below it fignifies pulvis tennifſimus, ſmall Auſt, and the 
Clouds are 2s it were the duſt of heaven, Vatablns alſo interprets that 
place of God's riding on che Clouds, And this agrees well with that of 
Nahum, Chap. 1, v. 3. The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind, and the 
clouds are the duſt of his feet, Here he is running as {wifr as a whirlwind, 
and raiſeth a duſt of clouds about him. | | 
You ſhall find him riding again, Pſalm 68. 4. and that in tnumph , but 
yet but 0” the Clouds, ( {utably to that in Dent. ) Sing nnto God, fine 
praiſes unto his Name, extoll Him that rideth upon the Heavens by his name 
FAH, and rejoyce before Him. That rideth upon the Heavens ; the 
Hebrew is MANA 22117 , which I would be bold, with Aber Ezr4's 
leave, to tranſlate, that rideth upoy*the Clouds : for clouds cauſe dark- 
neſſe, and the root from whence MAY comes is IP, which ſignifies ob- 
tenebrari, obſcurari. But for the ground of this Rabbies interpretarion, 
ro wit, 1{pon the heavens, it is taken out of the 33 verſe of the'68 Pſalm, 
To him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens of old, But if weread on 
there, we ſhall find that thoſe Heavens of heavens, in all probability, 
reach no higher then the Clouds : For let's read the whole verſe together, 
To him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens that were of old, Lo, he 
doth ſend out his voice, and that a mighty voice - what's that but Thun- 
der ? and whence is Thunder but out of the Clouds ? and where then doth 
God ride bur on the Clouds ? The following verſe makes all plain: 4- 
ſcribe ye ſtrength unto God ;, His excellency xs over Iſrael, and his ſtreneth 
is in the clouds : which doth notably confirm , that the Extent of the 
Heavens, according to the letter of Moſes and David too, are but about 
the height of the clouds. For here the Heaven of heavens is the ſear of 
Thunder, and God's ſtrength and power is ſaid to be inthe Clouds, Nor 
doth this expreſſion of this height, to wit, the Heaven of heavens of old, 
imply any diſtance higher. For {ith all the Fir ggarnent trom the lower to 
che upper waters is called //eavep ; it 1s not a Whit unreaſonable that the 
higheſt part of this Heaven or Firmament be called the Heaven of Hea- 
vens. And this is my firſt Argument that the Heaven or Firmament's 
Extent is but from the Sea to the Clouds, according to the outward 
phraſe of Scripture, namely becauſe God is ſeated no higher, 

My ſecond Argument is taken from theadjoyning the Heavens with 
the Cloyds exegertically, one with another, for the ſetting ont of thar 
which 1s exceeding high, as high as we can expreſs. And this the Pſal- 
miſt doth often, Pſalm 36.5. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the Heavens, and 
thy faithfulneſs reacheth unto the Clouds, And Pſalm 57, 10. For thy 
mercy is great unto the Heavens, and thy truth unto the Clouds, And Pſalm 
10S, 4, For thy mercy 1s ereat above the Heavens, and thy truth reacheth a- 
bove the Clouds, Where Heaven and Cloyds (et off one and the ſame 

height, that which is exceeding high, the mercy and truth of God. 

My laſt Argument is from the Pſalmiſt's placing the Sun pW2 77 
the clonds, or in the cloudy heaven, For the word muſt ſo frgnifie, as I did 
above prove, both from Teſtimony, and might alſo from the Erymon 
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of the word, For PNVW fienifies communnueye, tontundtre, tb beat to _ , 
and what are Clends but the 4»ff of heaven, as I may ſo ſpeak? Pſalm $9. 
v. 36, 37, His ſeed ſhall endure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before 
me : It ſhall be ef abiiſhed for ever a1 the Moon, and ax the fairhfal witneſſe 
pPRU2 ix henven: that is, in the sky, the place where the Clouds are, 
Thedrawing down therefore of the Swy, that faichfull wirnefle in heaven, 
ſolow as the Clouds, implies that the Lertey of rhe Scripture takes no 
noticeot any coalideridlenare of the Firmament above the Clonal, it 
rerminating its expreſſions alwayes at that Extevt, And this ſutes very 
well with 2foſes his calling the Sun and the Moon the great Lights, and 
making nothing as it were of the Starres ; as is manifeſt out ofthe 16 
verſe of the firſt of Geneſis, And God made two great Lights, the greater 
tight ro rule the alay, and the leſſe to rnle the night 5 He made the Staryes 
alſo, But they come as caſt imo thE bargain, as not ſo conſicerable, when- 


- aSindeed a Star of the firſt magnitude is ( according to the calculation of 


the Aſtronomers ) twenty thouſand times bigger then the Earth, ahd the 
Earth five and fourty times bigger then the Moon, ſo that ohe Star of 
the firſt magnitude will prove about nine hundred thouſand times bigger 
then the Moon, Which notwithſtanding, according to the Letter of 
Moſes, is one of the two great Lights, the ſole Emprefle of the night, 

Bar here the Letter of Moſes is very conſiſtent with it ſelf : Fot fich 
that the Exteyt of heaven is not acknowledged any higher chen the 
Clcuds, or thereabout, wherein, as Iſhewed you, the S»z is, and conſe- 
quently the Moo, and it will not be more harſh to make the $r4rs ſtoop 
ſo low too, ( nay, they muſt indeed of neceſſity all of them be ſo low, 
they having no whereelſe to be higher, according to the uſual phraſe ot 
Scripture,) the appearances of them all to our fight will ſufficiently ſet 
ou their proportions one to another, and the Sz» and the A/vop ( accor- 
ding to this Hypotheſis ) will prove the zo great Lizhts, and the Stars 
bur ſcatter'd sky-pebbles. Wherefore from all this harmony and cor- 
reſpondency of things I think I may ſafely conclude , That the Extent -4 
the Firmament, according to Moſes, is but the diſtance from the Sea to the 
Clouds, or thereabouts, as well as it is to our ſight, which cannot diſcern 
any intervall of altitudes betwixt the Clonds and the 2r0on, the a003 and 
the Suz, and laſtly betwixt the Sx7 and the fixed Stars. 

I might adjoyn to theſe Proofs the Suffrages of many Fathers and 
Modern Divines, as Chryfoſtome, Ambroſe, Anenſtine, Bernard, Aqvinas, 
and the reſt, But it is already manifeſt enough That the Scriptare ſpeaks 
not according to the exatt curiofity of Truth, deſcribing things ug” Gaopa- 
ay, according to the very Natare and Eſſence of them; but at' tu@any, 
according to their appearance in Senſe and the valgar opinion, 

6. The Second Rule thar 1 would ſer down is this, That there is a va- 
rious Intertexture of Theoſophical and Phgloſophical Truths, many Phy- 
fecal and Metaphyſical Theorems hinted to us ever. and anon, through 
thoſe words that at firſt ighr ſeem to bear but an otdinary groſs fenſe , 
I mean eſpecially in theſe Three firſt Chapters of Genefis, And a man 
will bethe better aſſured ofthe truth of this Poſition, if he do but con- 
{ider, That the Literal Text of Moſes that ſets out the Creation of the 
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world, and offers reaſons of ſundry notable Phenomena of Nature, bears 
altogether a moſt palpable compliance with the mere rude and ignorant 
conceits of the Vulgar, Wherefore the Argument of theſe Three 
Chapters being ſo Philoſophical as it is, it ſeems unworthy of that know- 
ing Spirit of Moſes, or of Religion it ſelf, that he ſhould not contrive 
under the external contexture of this Narration ſome very fingular and 


| choice Theorems of Natural Philoſophy and Metaphyſicks, which his pious 


Jamblich, ac 
vita Pythag. 
cap.J. 


and learned ſucceſſors ſhould be able by ſome ſecret Tradicionary Do- 
arine or Cabbala to apply to his outward-Text, 

For what an excellent proviſion is this for ſuch of the people, whoſe 
pregnancy of parts and wit might make them reſt unſatisfied, as well in 
the Moral Allegory ( into which they are firſt to be initiated) as in the ogr- 
ward Letter it (elf 3 and alſo their due obedrence, humility, and integrit 
of life, make them fit to receive ſome more ſecret Philoſophick Cabbala 
from the mouth of the knowing Prieſt * The ſtrange unexpected rich- 
neſſe of the Senſe whereof, and highneſle of Notion ſuddenly ſhining 
forth by removing afide of the veil, might ſtrike the Soul of the honeſt 
Jew with unexpreſſible pleaſure and amazement, and fill his heart with 
joy and thankfulneſſe to God for the good tidings therein contained, and 
conciliate greater reverence then ever to Moſes and to Religion, 

Wherefore ſuch a Philoſophick Cabbala as this being ſo convenient and 
deſirable, and men in all Ages having profeſſed their expectation of ſoli1 
and ſevere Philoſophy in this Story of the Creation by their ſeveral at- 
tempts thereupon, it ſeems to me abundantly probable that Moſes and his 
ſucceſſors were furniſhed with ſome ſuch like Cabbala : which Iam ill 
the more eaſily induced to believe, from that credible fame, that Pyrha- 
gzoras and Plato had their Philoſophy from Moſes his Text; which ic 
would not ſo cafily have ſuggeſted unto them, had they had no aſſiſtance 
from either Fewiſh or «£gyptian Prophet or Prieſt toexpound it. 

7, The Third and laſt Rule that T would lay downis this, That Na- 
tural Things, Perſons, Motions and Actions, declared or ſpoken of in 


_ Scripture, admit of alſo many times a Myſtical, Moral or Allegorical 
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ſenſe, This is worth the proving, it concerning our Souls more near! 

then the other. I know this Sprritaal ſenſe is as great a fear to ſome faint 
and unbelieving hearts as a SpedFre or Nieht-ſpirit, But itis a thing 
acknowledged by the moſt wiſe, moſt pious, and moſt rational of the 
Fewiſh Doctors. I will inſtance in one who 1s ad inſtar omnium, * Moſes 


_ efeyptius, who compares the divine Oracles to Apples of Gold in Piltares 


of Silver, For that the outward Nitor is very comely as Silver curiouſly 
cut through and wrought ; but the inward Spiritual or Myſtical ſenſe.is 
the Gold more precious and more beautiful, ,that gliſters through thoſe 
Cuttings and Artificial Carvings 1n the Letter, 

I will endeavour to prove this point by ſundry paſſages in Scripture, 
Pſalm 25. Syn nan RP mm 1D. The eafte and genuine ſenſe 
of theſe words is, The Secret of the Lord is for them that fear him, and his 
Covenant is to make them know it, viz, his Secret , which implies That 
the Myſterie of God lies not bare to falſe and adulterous eyes, bur is hid 
and wrapped up in decent coverings from the ſight of Yulgar and Car- 
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nal then: Thar His Sevrers at6, as vifetle anfiveted to 4Hftutiy con- 


cetning his 9nd; Rexmer., or Acrramatical Writings, that they were 4. Gell, No#. 
Fer. Ya 9 ua tFeHouhitt, pobliſhed and yot publiſhed. : Atid' our Savi- 2 5-59. 


our hictfelf, though 411 Gopdnefs, was not Id Ptodigal of his Pearls as to 
calt them ro Swihez to them thar were wichoot he'ſpake Payable + And 
upon the.ſame hen $7 certainly it is nor a whit anreaſanable'to con- 


* 


ceive Moſes to write Yes and Alegwics, And We have fofficient ground 
rothink ſo from that bf che Apofile 1 Cor. ch. 16, where when he hath 


in ſhvtt reckoned up ſome of the main paſſages that befell the 7/? aelires 
in cheir Journey from 'Exypr ro Canaan, (which yer no than that harh any 
faith or the fear of God before his eyes will deny to be a real Hiſtory) 
he cloſes with this expreſſion, AU theſe things being th befell them, but 


were written for our inſtruition, on whom the ends of the world are come, 


PFs 


So Galat, ch, 4, The Hiſtory of Abraham's having two ſons, Iſhmael and Se 22/tery of 


he © 13 Godt 
Iſaak, the one of the bond-woman, the other of the free, viz. Agar and pes 


$4ra, the ſame Apoſtle there ſpeaks out, that they are an Allegory ; 
ver. 24, | 

I might adde many other paſſages to this purpoſe, but Twill only 
raiſe one Conſideration concerning many Hiſtories of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and then conclude, If ſo be the Spirit of God meant not ſome- 
thing more by them then the mere Hiſtory, I mean ſome »ſeful and 
Spiritual Trath involved in chem, they will be ſo far from ſtirring us 
up to Piety, that they may prove ill Precedents for falſeneſs and injuri- 
ous dealings, 

For what an eaſie thing is it for a man to fancy himſelf an 7ſraelite, 


and then rocircumvent his honeſt neighbouts under the notion of .A- 


gyptians ? But we will not confine our ſelves to this one ſolitary In= 
ſtance, What is Jacob but a Supplanter , a Deceiver, and that of his 
own brother 2 For taking advantage of his preſent neceſſity, he forced 
him to ſell his birth-right for a meſle of pottrage, Whar a notorious 
piece of fraud is that of Rebecca, that while induſtrious Eſau is ranging 
the Woods and Mountains to fulfill his father's command and pleaſe his 
aged appetite, ſhe ſhould ſubſticure Facob with his both counterfeir 
Hands and Veniſon, to tarry away the bleſfing intended by the good 
old man for his officious elder ſon Eſau ? Facob's rods of Poplar, an 
ill example to ſervants to defraud their maſters ; and Zache!'s ſtealing 
Laban's Teraphim, and concealing them with a falſhood, how warrant- 


9. ch.7. 


able an ac it was, let her own husband give ſentence ; With whomſoever Gen 21.44; 


thou findeſt thy Gods, let him not live, 

I might be. infinite in this point, Twill only adde one example of 
Womans perfidious cruelty, as it will ſeem at firſt fight, and fo con- 
clude, Sifore Captain of Fabin's hoſt being worſted by, 1ſrael, fled on 
his feet to the Tent of Fael, the wife of Heber the Kite , who was 


in league and confederacy with Fab;n, This Fael was in ſhew fo cour- File, 4.18. 


teous as to meet Siſera, and invite him into her Tent, ſaying, Tvrs 7», 
my Lord, turn in to me, fear not, And when he had turned in unto her 


into the Tent, ſhe covered him with a mantle, And he ſaid unto her, Give 


me, I pray thee, alittle water to drink: And ſhe opened a bottle of Me, 
an 


hed 
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and gave him drink, and covered him. In ſhort, he truſted her with his 
life, and gave himſelf to her proteRion, and ſhe ſuddenly ſo ſoon as he 
fell aſleep drove a nail with an hammer into his temples, and betrayed 
his Corps to the will of his enemies, Agad certainly that the Spirit of 
God would not have approved, much leſs applauded fo much, bur in re- 
ference to the Myſterie that lies under it, on - 
My three Rules for the interpreting of Scripture I have, I hope, by 
this time ſufficiently eſtabliſhed , by way of a more general preparation 
to the Defence of my threefold Cabbals, I ſhall now aPPIy my ſelf to a 


a 
more particular clearing and confirming the ſeveral paſſages therein, 


THE 


DEFPFENGHS 
The Literal Cabbala. 
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I, The gennine ſenſe of In the beginning, The difference of 812, NWY, NIP 


neeleited by the 7 oa, , who tranſlate RA only exoingev. 2. The 
ground of their miſtake diſcovered, who conceive Moſes to intimate that 
the Matter & uncreated, That DNR MM us no more then ventus 
magnus, 45. That the firſt darkneſs was not properly Night, 6. yyhy 
the Seventy tranſlate yP\ Firmamentum, and that it i in alluſion to 
a firmly-pitched Tent, 11, That the ſenſible Effetts of the Sun invited 
the Heathen to Idolatry, and that their Oracles taught thems to call him by 
the name of Jao. 14, That the Prophet Jeremy divides the day from 
the Sun, ſpeaking according tothe vulgar capacity, 15, The reaſon why 
the Stars appear on this ſide the upper ceruleous Sea, 27. The Opinion 
of the Anthropomorphites, and of what great conſequence it is for the 
Vulzar to imagine Godin the ſbape of a Man, Ariſtophanes his ſtory in 
Plato of Men and Womens growing together at firſt, as if they made both 
but one Animal, 


REXRHE firſt Rule that I laid down in my Introdudtion to 
an the Defence of my Threefold Cabbala 1 need not here 
WB again repeat, but defire the Reader only to carry it 
in tminde, and it will warrant the eafie and familiar 
ZI) ſenſe that I ſhall ſettle upon Moſes his Textin the Li- 
SG teral meaning thereof, Unto which if I adde alſo 
| reaſons from the pious prudence of this holy Law- 
giver, ſhewing how every paſlage makes for greater Fazth in God, and 
more afte&tionate obedience to his Law, there will be nothing wanting, I 
think, (though I ſhall ſometimes caſt in ſome notable advantages alſo 
trom Critical Learning ) that may gain belief to the truth of the Inter- 
pretation, 
hs I, Inchis firſt verſe I put .no other ſenſe of 7» the beginning, 
then that it denotes to usthe order of the Hiſtory. Which is alfo rhe 


opinion of Maimonides, who deriving WR" from WR" ſignifying the 2ore Nevoch, 
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Head, rightly obſerves the Analogy ; that as the Headis the forepart of ?”*>6#-30- 
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a living creature, ſo MWR? ſignifies that which is placed firſt in any thing 
elſe: and that thus the Creation of the world is the Head or Forepart of 
the Hiſtory that Moſes intends to ſet down, *' | 
Wherefore Moſes having in his minde (as 1s plain from the Title of 
this Book, Geneſis, as well as the matter therein contained ) to write an 
Hiſtory and Genealogy from the Beginning of the World to his own 
time, it is very eafte and obvious to conceive, that in reference to what he 
ſhould after adde, he ſaid, In the beginning ; as if the whole frame of his 
thoughts lay thus. Firſt of all, God made the Heavens and the Earth, 
with all that they contain, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Day and Night, 
the Plants, and living creatures that were in the Air, Water, anq on the 
Earth ; and after all theſe he made Adam, and Adam begot Cain and 
Abel, and ſo 0n in the full continuance of the Hiſtory and Genealogies. 
And this ſenſe I conceive is more eafte and natural then that of A»ft;n, 
Ambroſe and. Bafil, who will have 1» the Beginning to fignifie In the 
Beginning of Time, or In the Beginning of the World. And yer I thought 
' it not amiſs to name alſo theſe, that the Reader may take his choice, 
Manzff. Ben God made Heaven and Earth, Maimonides and Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael 
liracl de C/44* obſerve thele three words uſed in Scripture, when Creation of the world 
+ jag '"* jsattributed to God, viz. 82 NUy, 733Þ ; and that RM fignifies the pro- 
duttion of things out of nothing, which is the Schools Notion of Creation ; 
NUy is the making up 4 thing perfet and compleat, according to its own 
kinde and properties ; IP intimates the dominion and right peſſeſf19n that 
God has f all things thus created or made, But though 82 according to 
the mind of the Learned Fews ſignifies Creation properly ſo called; yer 
the Seventy obſerve no ſuch Criticiſme, but tranſlate it evingsy, which 
15no more then made, And vulgar men are not at leiſure to diſtinguiſh ſo 
ſubtilly, W herefore this latter ſenſe I receive as the vulgar Literal ſenſe, 
the other as Philoſophical, And where uſe the word Creatios in this 
Literal Cabbala, I underſtand but that common and general Notion of 
Making a thing, be it with what circumſtances it will, . ES 
Neither do I tranſlate © in the plural number , the Trinity; 
becauſe, as Yatablws obſerves out of the Hebrew Doctors, that when the 


feriour ſpeaks of his ſuperiour, he ſpeaks of him in the Plural Number, 
"Sil 19, 4, Tradam eAgyptumin manum dominorum duri; and Exod. 
22,10, Et accipiet domini ej us, for dominus. The Text therefore neceſſa- 
rily requiring no ſuch ſenſe, and the myſterie being ſo abſtruſe, it is 
rightly left out inthis Literal Cabbala, fe 
YFerſ. 2, In the firſt verſe there was a ſummary Propoſal of the whole 
Creation in thoſe two main parts of ir, Heaven and Earth, Now he begins 
the particular proſecution of each day's work. But it is not needful for 
him here againto inculcate the making of the Earth : For it is the laſt 
word he ſpake in his general Propoſal, and therefore it had been harſh 
or needleſs to have repeated it preſently again, And that's the reaſon 
why before the making ofthe Earth there is not prefixed, Aud the Lord 
ſaid, Let there be an Earth, Which I conceive has impoſed upon the 
ignorance and incon{iderateneſs of ſome, fo as to make them believe that 
this confuſed muddy heap which is called the Earth was an Eternal Firft 


Matter, 
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Matter, independent of God, and neyer created by him : . Which, if a man 
appeal to his own Faculties, is impoſſible, as I ſhall again intimate when I 
come to the Philoſophick Cabbale. h 
The ſenſe theretoce is, That the Earth was made firſt, which was ; 
covered with Water, and on the Jyater was the Wind, and in all this a 
' thick Darkneſs, And God was in this dark, windy and wet Night, So 
that this Globe of Earth, and Water, and Wind, was but one dark Tem- 
peſt and Sea-ſtorm, a Night of Confuſion and tumultuous Agitation, For 
DAR MM is not in the Letter any thing more then Yent ws ingens, A great 
and mighty wind , as the Cedars of God, and Mountains of God, are tall 
Cedars, ereat Monntains, and ſo in Analogy, the Wind of God, a great 
Wind. | 

Yerſ. 3- Butin the midſt of this rempeſtuous darkneſs, God intending 
to fall ro his work, dothas it werelight his Lamp, or ſer up himſelt a 
Candle and Lanthorne in this dark Shop. And whatever hicherto hath 
been mentioned, are \yords that ſtrike the Fancy and Senſe ſtrongly, and 
are of caſte perceptiofQ the rude people, whom every dark and ſtormy 
Night may well re-mind of the (ad face of things till God commanded 
the comfortable Day to ſpring forth, the ſole Author of Light, that ſo 
pleaſes the eyes and chears the ſpirits of Man. 

And that Day-lieht isa thing independent of the Sx, as well as the 
Night of the Stars, is a conceit wondrous ſutable ro the imaginations of 
the Vulgar, as I have my ſelf found out by converſing with them, They 
are alſo prone to think, unleſſe there be a ſenſible Wind ſtirring, thar 
there is nothing betwixt the Earth and the Clouds, but that it is a mere 
vacuity, Wherefore I have not tranſlated D178 M11 the Air, as Maimo- 
nides ſomewhere does, but 4 mighty wind, for that the rude people are 
ſenſible of ; and making the firſt deformed face of things ſo diſmal and 

tempeſtuous, it will cauſe them to remember the firſt Morning light with 
more thankfulneſs and devotion, 

Verſ.4. For it is a thing very viſible. See what is ſaid upon the 
eighth verſe. RB 

Yerſ.5 , By Evening and Morning is meant the Artificial Day and the 
Artificial Night, by a Synecdoche, as Caſtelio in his Notes tells us. 
Therefore this Artificial Day and Night put together make one Nuyn- 
ptgp!, Or Natural Day. And the Evening is put before the Morning, 
Night before Day, becauſe Darkneſs is before Light. But that Primi- 
tive darkneſs was not properly Night : For Night is pia peyann oxi, 
as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, one great Shadow caſt from the Earth, which im-- 
plies Light of one fide thereof, And therefore Njght properly ſo called 
could not be before Light. Burt the illiterate people trouble themſelves 
with no ſuch curioſities, nor eaſily conceive any ſuch difference betwixt 
that determinate Conical (hadow of the Earth ; which is Night, and that 
infinite Primitive Darkneſs, that had no bounds before there was any 

| Light. Aud therefore that ſame Darkneſs prefixed to an Artificial Day 
makes up one Natural Day to them : Which Heſiod alſo ſwallows down 


without chewing, whether following his own fancy, or this Text of 
Moſes, know not, | 
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Introdud. 
1 


E ſay 40. 22. 


L191, Cap. 7. 


Now (#" abr aidip me 9 ple eyes 
Bat of the Night both Day and'Skie dexeborn 0 © 1 - 


er[. 6. This Bafis or Floor. Thatthe Earth ſeems bkearownd Flbor, 
plain or ruaning M (o.every way as TO Joyn hey Agee of the 
Heavens, 1 have in my 1ntrodufFion hinted tor you Arvad z'and x 8 : is 
look'd upon as ſuch in the phraſe of Scripture; accommodating 'it = 
our outward Senſes and vulgar concett. "Upon'this *Ftodr ftands the 
hollow Firmament, as a Tent pitched upon theground "witch is thevery 
expreſſion of the Prophet Eſay, deſcribing. the Power of God fares, 
eth ont the Heavens like a Curtain,and ſpreadeth them onr us a Tent to awe 
in, And the word yÞ\, which is uſually rendred Firmamerr, 1gmfes 
diduttion, expunſion, or ſpreading ont. Bur how the Seventy come'to 
interpret it ceprepg Firmamentum, Fuller inhis Miſcellantts IVES WVery 
ingenious reaſon, and ſuch as makes very much 'to our putpole: | Nt Ter- 
lam ſeu Þ\ ( faith he) quandoquiarm Tentorio ſag; imr in Sucris Iyreris 
aſiimilatur, miyyudrm dicitur; quatenus expanartW.' Sic enim expand 
ſolent Tentoria, cilw alligatis ad paxifios interram depattos funibas diften- 
duntur, atque hoc etiam paito firmantur, Itaqne "pan immenſum quoddam, 
ut ita dicam, mypg, ideoque & 'cipip.e non inepte appelletyr, The lenſe 
of which in briet is nothing bur this, That the Seventy tranſlate'y Pp) 
repluwng, that is, Firmamentum, becauſe the'Heavens are ſpread out thke # 
well-faſined and firmly-pitched Tent, And I adde alfo, that theyate ſo 
ftifly ſtretched, thatthey will trongly bear agamſt che weight of che Up. 
per waters; ſo that they-:arenot able to break them down, and there- 
with to drown the world, Which'conceit as it is eafte and agreeable with 
the Fancy of the people, fo iris ſo:far from doing them any hurr, that ic 
will make them more ſenſible of the Divine Power and Providence; who 
thus by main force keeps off a Sea of water that hangs over their heads, 
which they diſcern through the tranſparent Firmamenr, ( for it looks 
blew as other Seas do, ) and would ruſhart once upon*them and drown 
them, did not the Power of Gol and the ſtrength of the Firmament 
hold it off, | 

Yerſ. 7. See what hath been already ſaid upon the ſixth verſe, I will 
only here adde, That the nearneſs of theſe Upper waters makes them ſtill 
the more formidable, and ſo they aregreater-ipurs to devotion : Foy as 
they are brought ſo near as to touch the Earth at the bottome, ſo outward 
Senſe ſtill being Judge, they are to be withina ſmall diſtance of the 
Clouds at the top. And that theſe Upper watersare no higher then o, it 
is manifeſt trom other paſlages- in Scripture that place the habiracion of 
God but amongſt the Clouds, who yet.is called the moſt High, Pſalm 
104.3. Deut.33.26, Nahum 1.3, Pſalm 68, 4. But of this I have treated 
fo tully in my Introduction, that I hold it needleſs to adde any thing 
more, 

Verſ. 8. I cannot ſay properly that God ſaw it was good, 1n the whole 
ſtory of the Three firſt Chapters, it is evident thar'God is repreſented 
in the perſon ofa Man, ſpeaking with a month , and ſeeing with eyes, 
Hence it is that, the Firmament being of it ſelf inviſible, Moſes omits the 


ſaying, 


T hat 15, 


— ad 


I ——— 
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ſaying, that God ſaw it was good : For the nature of the Eye is only to | 


ſee things viſible. - 
Some ſay, God made Hell the ſecond day, and that that is the reaſon 
it was not. recorded, that he ſaw it was good, But if he did not approve 


of it as good, why did he make.it * However that can benone of the 


Literal (enſe, and fo impertinent to this preſent Cabbala, 

Ferf.10. And I may now properly ſay, &c, See What hath been ſaid 
already upon verſe the eighth, | 

Verſ. 11. Whence you may eapily diſcern ,&c. This Obſervation is 
Philothe Few's, which you may read at large in his wpi Koouomunas. 
And it w.s very fit for Moſes, who in his Law, which he received from 
Gd, does ſo much inſiſt upon Temporal bleſſings and eating of the good 
things of the Land, asa reward of their obedience, to lay down ſuch 
Principles as ſhould beger a firm belief of the abſolute power of God 
over Nature ; That he could give them rain, and fruitful ſeaſons, and a 
plentiful year when he pleaſed 5 whenas he could cauſe the Earth to 
bring forth without rain, or any thing elſe to. further her births, as he 
61d ar the firſt Creation, The Meditation whereof might well cauſe ſuch 


an holy reſolution as that in thePropher Habakkuk, Althouzh the fig-tree Cha, 3.17: 


ſhall not bloſſome, neither ſruit be in the Vines, the labour of the Olive fail, 
and the fields yield no meat ; yet Twill rejoyce in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my ſalvation, But that prudent and pious caution of Moſes againſt 
Idolatry, how requiſite it was, is plain if we con{ider that the power of 
the Sun is ſo manifeſt, and his operation ſo fenfible upon the Earth for. 
the produRion of things below, eſpectally of Plants, chat he hath gene- 
rally drawn afide the rude and ſimple Heathen to idolize him for a 
God: And their nimble Oracles have ſnatched away the ſacred Name of 


the God of 7ſrael, the true God, to beſtow upon him, calling him Fao, Sturna!. tit « 


which is Jehovah ; as is plain from that Clarian Oracle in Macrobins, 


Þexleo T mumoy Vmloy Fe0v emer Iaw, 
Xeapug!, uev T Aid lu, Nie d\ eiap Os apyopevoro, 
"Hear 5 Vepds, welomupu o\, abeygy Iaw, 


Which I have tranſlated thus in my Poems : 4 
. That Heavenly Power which 110 hight, 
The hizh ſt of all the Gods thou maiſt declare, 
In Spring nam d Leus, in Summer Helios brieht, 
In Autumn call d Jao, Aides in brumal night. . 


Theſe names do plainly denotate the Sun, 
In Sprine call'd Zeus from life or kindly heat ; 
In Winter, cauſe the day's ſo quickly done, 
He Aides hight, he i not long its fight ;, 
Tn Summer,” cauſe he ſtrongly doth us ſmite 
With hi hot darts, then Helios we him name, 
From Eloim or Eloah ſo hight ; 
In Autamn Jao, Jehovah s the ſame- 
So # the word deprav'd by an uncertain fame, 
Kkk 2 This 
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Sed. 4. 


Jer. 15.9. 


This Oracle Cornelius Labeo interprets of Bacchus, which is the ſame 
with the Sun, who isthe God of the Vintage, and is here deſcribed accor- 
ding to the four Quarters of the year, 

And fo Vireil, Heathen-like, attributes to the $#» and Moos, under the 
name of Bacchus and Ceres, that great bleſſing of Corn and Grain. 

—nn—nnn—n———/tſtro ſt umine Tellus 

Chaoniam pingui gelandem mutavit ariſta, 
If by your providence the Earth has born 
For courſe Chaonian Acorns full-ear'd Corn. 

But of this I have ſaid ſo much in my 7ntrodudtion, that I need aide 
nothing more, 

Yerſ, 12. Seeverl, 11, — 

Verſ. 14, See verſ, 3, Ihave there ſhewn how eaſily the Fncie of rude 
people admit of days without a Sun, To whoſe capacities the Propher 
Feremy accommodating his ſpeech, Her Sun, ſayes he, & gone down while 
it was yet day, How can it be day when the Sun is down, unleſs the day 
be independent of the Sun, according to the Fancie of the rude and il]i- 
terate® Which is wonderfully conſonant to the outward letter of Moſes, 
that ſpeaks not of the Sunas the cauſe of the Day, but as a badge of 
diſtinftion from the Night, though he does admit that it does increaſe 
the light thereof. | 

Verſ.15, In the hollow roof, &&c, Though the ceruleous upper Sea 
ſeems ſo near us, as I have already fignified, yet the Lights oft Heaven 
ſeem ſomething on this ſide ir, as white will ſtand off crawn upon a 
darker colour ; as you may ſee inthe deſcribing ſolid Figures on a blew 
{late, they will more eafily riſe to your eye then black upon white : {o 
that the people may very well, conſulting with their fight, imagine the 
Firmament to be betwixt the Lights of Heaven and the upper Waters 
or that blew Sea they look upon, not on this fide, nor properly betwixr 
the Lights or Stars. 

Verſ. 16, Twogreat Lights, &c, This is in counter-diſtinction to the 
Stars, which indeed ſeem much leſs to our fight then the Sun or Mooz ; 
whenas notwithſtanding many Stars, os to Aſtronomers compu- 
tation, are bigger then the Sun, all far bigger then the Moon. So thar it 
1s plain the Scripture ſpeaks ſometimes according to the appearapce of 
things to our ſight, not according to their abſolute affeions and properties, 
And he that will not here yield this for a truth, is, Ithink, juſtly to be 
ſuſpected of more Ignorance then Religion, and of more Superſtition 
then Reaſon, 

For their ſmalneſſe, &c, The Stars indeed ſeem very ſmall to our 
ſight, and therefore Moſes ſeems to caſt them in but by the by, complying 
therein with the ignorance of the unlearned. But Aſtronomers, who have 
made it their buſineſs ro underſtand their magnitudes, they that make the 
moſt trugal computation concerning the bigger Stars, pronounce them 
no leſs then ſixty eight rimes bigger then the Earth, others much more, 

Verſ.18, Tobe peculiar garniſhings, See verſ. 14, | 

Verſ. 20. Fiſhand Fowl. 1ſuppoſe the mention of the Fowl is made 
here wich the Fiſh, by reaſon that the greateſt and more eminent Ne of 
thac 
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that kinde of creature moſt of all frequent the waters, as. Swans, Geeſe, 
Ducks, Herons, and rhelike. Tt We 

Yerſ.27, In his own ſhape. It was the opinion of the Anthropomer- 
phites, That God hadall theparts of a Man, and that we. arein this ſenſe 


made according to his Image : Which thought be an opinion in ic (elf, 


if not rightly underſtood, yain and ridiculous g yet theirs ſeem little 
better to me that imagine GoJ a Finzte Being, and rake care to place him 
out of the ſtink of this terreſtrial Globe, that he may fit zg.Szegs ce» xg.- 
Srps yo, and ſo confine him to Heaven, as Ariſtotle ſeems to doe, if 
he be the Author of that Book De Munao : For it is a contradiction to 
the vety Idea of God tobe Finite, and conſequently ro have Frigare or 
Parts. But it is ſo difhcult a thing for the rude mulricude to venture.at a 
Notion of a Being Immaterial and Infinite, that it ſeems their advantage 
to conceive of God as of ſome all-powertul Perſon, that can doe what- 
ever he pleaſeth, can make Heavens and Earths, and beſtow his bleſſings 
in what meaſure and manner he liſts; and ( what is chief of all ) if need 
be, can perſonally appear to them, can chide them, and rebuke them, and, 
if they be obſtinate, doe horrible vengeance upon them, This, I ſay, 
will more ſtrongly ſtrike the inward Senſe and Imagination of the vulgar 
then 0-mnipotency placed in a Thin, Subtle, Inviſible, Immaterial Being, 
of which they can have no perception art all nor any tolerable conceir. 
Wherefore it being requiſite for the ignorant, to be permitted to have 
ſome Finite and Figurate apprehenſion of God, what can be more fit 
then the Shape ofa Manin the higheſt excellencies that it is capable of, 
| for Beanty, Strength, and Bigneſſe? And the Prophet Eſay ſeems to ſpeak 
of God after this Notion, God ſits upon the circle of the Earth. and the in- 
habitants thereof are as Graſhoppers ,, \ntimating that men to God bear as 


Chap.40.22, 


lictle proportion as Graſhoppers to a man when he ſits on the grafſe 


amongſt them. And now there being this neceſſity of permitting the 
people ſome ſuch like apprehenſions as this concerning God, ( and iris 
true Prudence and pious Policy to comply with their weakneſs for their 
000d ) there were the moſt ſtrict injunctions laid upon them againſt 14ola- 
try and worſhipping of Images that might be. 

But if any one will ſay this was the next way to bring them into 1d0l4- 
try, to let them entertain a conceit of God as in Humane ſhape; I ay, 
it is not any more then by acknowledging Man to be God, as our Reli- 
ojon does, in Chriſt,” Nay, I adde moreover, that Chriſt is the true Dews 
Figuratus : and for his ſake was it the more eaſily permitted unto the 
Fews to think of Cod in the ſhape of a Man, 

And that there ought to be ſuch a thing as Chriſt, that is, God in Hu- 
. mane ſhape, 1 think it moſt reaſonable, that he may apparently viſit the 
Earth, and to their very outward ſenſes confound the Atheiſt and mis- 
believer at the laſt day, As he witneſleth of himſelf, The Father judges 
none, but he hath ziven all Fudement unto the Son : And that No man can 
ſee the Father but as he is united unto the Son, For the Eternal God is 1m:- 
material and Inviſible to our outward Senſes ; but he hath thought good 
ro tieat with us, both in mercy and judgment, by a Mediator and FYice- 
gerent, that partakes of our nature as well as his own, Wherefore it is 

| Kkk3 not 


John F. 22; 
Chap.6. 46. 
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not at all abſurd for Moſes to ſuffer the Fews to conceive of God as ina 
corporeal and humane ſhape, fince all men ſhall be judged by God in that 
ſhape at the laſt day, Ss 

He made Females as well as Males, That Story in Plato his Sywpoſion, 
how men and women grew together at firft till God cut them aſunder, 
is a very probable argument that the Philoſopher had ſeen or heard 
ſomething of this Moſaical Hiſtory, But that it was his opinion it was fo, 
I ſee no probability at all: For the ſtory 1s told by that ridiculous Co- 
median Ariſtophanes , with whom 1 conceive he is in ſome ſort quit , for 
abuſing his good old Friend and Tutor Socrates , whom he brought in 
upon the ſtage atepCarirm, treading the Air in a baiket, to make hima 
laughing-ſtock to all Athens. 

The Text is indeed capable of ſuch a ſenſe; but there being no reaſon 
to put that ſenſe upon it, neither being a thing ſo accommodate to the 
capacity and conceit of the vulgar, I thought it not fit ro. admit it, no not 
ſo much as into this Literal Cabbala. 

 Verſ.29. Frugiferous, Caſtellio tranſlates it lo, Herbas frugiferas, 
which muſt be ſuch like Herbs as I have named , Strawberries, Wheat, 
Rice, and the like, 


CILAP, IL 


7. The notation of 4uyn anſwerable to the breathing of Adam's Soul into 
his noſtrils. 8. The exadt ſituation of Paradiſe. That Gihon i part 
of Euphrates ; Piſon, Phaſis, or Phaſi-tigris, That the Madianites are 
called Athiopians, That Paradiſe was ſeated about Meſopotamia, ar- 
gued by fix Reaſons, That it was more particularly ſeated where now 
Apamua ſtands in Ptolemie's Maps. 18, The Prudence of Moles 1# 
the commenaation of Matrimony. 19. Why Adam # ot recorded to 
have given names to the Fiſhes, 24, Abraham Ben Ezra's conceit of 
the names of Adam and Eve as they are called WN and NUR. 25. Mo- 
les hs wiſe Anthypophora concerning the natural ſhame of nakedneſs, 


N the four firſt verſes all is ſo clear and plain, that there is no need 
of any further Explication or Defence, ſaving thar you may take 


notice that in the ſecond verſe, where I write Within ſix days, the 
Seventies Tranſlation will warrant it, who render it 7 
ſixth day. 


Verſ., 5. See what hath been ſaid on the eleventh verſe of the firſt - 
Chapter. | 

Verſ,6. A mighty Torrent of Water, For the Seventy render NN, 
mn , Fons, Aquila, bhgAuypss, Eruptio, And the ordinary Eruption 
ot Springs out of the ground may be a popular aſſurance, that chat Wa- 
ter that covered the face of the Earth firſt broke out trom thence, bur 
was after driven into one place by the power of God, that there mighc 
be dry Land ; andis imply'd here to be ſovery dry, that the Omnipo- 
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tence of God might be che more manifeſt tt making of Adazs out of this 
dry Duſt. ; _— | 

But this ſcope might be more compendiouſly reached though 
were rendred Yapor ; (a8 moſt do rendcr it ) if the Negative in the fore- 
going verſe might be repeated dim xow?, as R. Schadiah reads it, Ner 
quiſquam erat qui coleret terram, nec vapor a[cendebat, &c, Towhich' 
{enſe R. D, K. gives his ſuffrage right willingly. See P. Fagizs upon 
the place, 57 Rl 

Verſ, 7. The dsſf- The Hebrew word ſignifies ſo, and I make no 
mention of any moiſtning of it with water ; for God is here ſet out act- 
ing according to his abſolure Power and Omnipotency : And it is as eafie 


ro make men of dry duſt as hard ſtones; and yet God & able even of Math. 3. g: 


ſtones to raiſe up children unto Abraham, 

Blew into the noſtrils, Breathing is (o palpable an effe@ of life, that the 
ancient rude Greeks alſo gave the Soul its name from that operation, 
calling it 4vy2 from v4 to breathe or to blow, 

Yerſ. 8. Eaſtward of Fudea, For {0 Interpreters expound Eaſtward 
in Scripture, in reference to Fudea, 

To prevent any further trouble in making good the ſenſe I have pur 
upon the following verſes concerning Paradiſ, » 1 ſhall here at once ſec 
down what I finde moſt probable concerning the ftruation thereof, out of 
Vatablus and Cornelius 4 Lapide, adding alfo ſomewhat out of Dionyfius 
the Geographical Poet, In general therefore we are led by the four 
Rivers to the right ſituation of Paradiſe. And Gihon, faith YVatablus, eff 
trattus inferior Eujhratis illabens in ſinum Perſicum, is 4 lower tratÞ or 
ſtream of Euphrates that ſlides into the Perſian Gulph. Piſon is Phaſis or 
Phaſi-tigrs, that runs through Havilah, a region near Perſis; ſo that 
Piſon is a branch of Tigrs, as Gihoy is of Enphrates. Thus Yatablus. And 
that Gihon may have his eAthiopia, Cornelius 4 Lapide notes, that the 

. Madianites, and others near the Perſian Gulph, are called «£1hiopans ; 
and therefore he concludes firſt at large, that Paradiſe was ſeated abour 
Meſopotamia and Armenia, from theſe Reaſons following, 

Firſt, Becauſe theſe Regions are called Eaſtern in Scripture, (which, as 
F have ſaid, is to be underſtood always inreference to F#dea) according to 
the rule of Expoſttors, And the Lord is faid to have planted this Garden 
of Paradiſe Eaſtward, 

Secondly, Becaufe Man being caft out of Paradiſe, theſe Regions were 
inhabited firſt, both before the Flond, ( for Cazy is ſaid to inhabite Xe, 
Gen. 4, 16, ) and alſo after the Floud, as being nearer Paradiſe, and more 
tertile, Gey, $, 4, alſo 11, 2. | 

Thirdly, Paradiſe was in Edex, but Eden was near Haran; Ezek, 
27. 23. Haran, and Canneh, and Edex : but Haran was about Meſopota- 
pr. being a City of Parthia where Craſſus was flain; Authors call ir 
Cnharra, | 

Fourthly, Paradiſe is where Euphrates and Tiers are, And theſe 
are in Meſopotamiaand Armenia, They-denominate Meſopotama, it lying 

betwixt them, 
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That is, ee _ , | 
. The land twixt Tigris «nd Euphrates ſtream, 
All this Meſopotamia they name, | 


Fifthly, 'Becauſe theſe Regions are moſt fruitful and pleaſant. And 
that Adam was made not far from thence,is not improbable from the ex- 
celleney of that place, as well for the goodlineſs of the men that it breeds, 
as the fertility of the ſoil, 


Toin ba x6ivns bg is mA, oy fr atv 
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That is, 
So excellent i that Soil for Herbage green, 
For flowry Meads, and ſuch fair goodly Mex, 
As if the off-ſpring of the Gods th had been, 


As the ſame Geographer writes, 


Sixthly, and laſtly, There 1s yet a further probability alledged, that 
Paradiſe was about Meſopotamia, that Countrey being not far diſtant 
from Fudea, For it is the Tradition of the Fathers, that Adam when he 
was ejeCted out of Paradiſe , having travelled over ſome parts of the 
world , came at laft ro Fudea, and there died; and was buried in 

Mount, which his poſterity, becauſe the head of the firſt Man was laid 
there, called Monnt Calvary, where Chriſt-was crucified for the expiation 
of the ſin of Adam, the firſt tranſgreſſor, It the ſtory be: not true, it is 
pity but it ſhould be, it hath ſo venerable aſſertors, as Cyprian, Athana- 
fius, Baſil, Origen, and others of the Fathers, as Cornelius affirms, 

But now for the more exact ſituation of Paradiſe, the ſame Author 
ventures to place it at the very meeting of Tigr# and Enphrates, where 
the City of Apamia now ſtands in Prolemie's Maps, eighty degrees Lou- 
gitude, and ſome thirty four degrees and thirty (cruples Latitude. 

Thus have we according to the Letter found Paradiſe which Adam 
loſt ; but if we find no better one in the Philoſophick and Moral Cabbala, 
we ſhall but have our labour for our travel, 

Verſ. 9. That ſtood planted in the midſt of the Garden, For in this verſe 
the Tree of Life 1s | wan in the midſt of the Garden, and in the third 
. Chapter the third verſe the Tree of the knowledge of goed and evil is. 

placed there alſo, 

For the Lord God had ſo ordained, Expoſitors ſeem not to ſuſpe& any 
hurt in the Tree it ſelf, bur that the fruit thereof was naturally good, 
only God interdidted it to try the goodneſs of Adam. So that this Law 
that prohibited Adam the eating ofthe fruit,was merely Thetical or Poſi- 
$:ve, not Indiſpenſable and Natural. = | 

Verſ. 10, From thence it was parted. This is the cauſe that Paradiſe 


1s conceived to have been ſituated where 4pamia ſtands, as I have above 
intimated, — 


Fer. 
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Verſ. 11, Phaſis. See verſe8, 

Chaulateans. The affinity of Name is apparent betwixt Havilah and 
Chanlateans, whom Strabo places in Arabia near Meſopotamia, 

Ferſ.13, Atabian eXthiopia, See verſe 8, 

Verſ. 17, Seeverieg, 

Verſ.18, Hich commendations of Matrimony. Moſes plainly recom- 
mends to the Jews the uſe of Matrimony, and coes after a manner encou- 
rage them to that condition 3 which he does like a right Law- giver and 
Father of the people. For in the multitude of people is the King s honour, 
but in the want of pcople is the deſtrudtion of the Prince, as Solomon ſpeaks, 
Prov. 14, Beſides, there was no ſmall policy in religionfly commending 
that to them, that moſt would be carried faſt enough to on their own ac- 
cords, For thoſe Laws are beſt liked that ſute with the pleaſure of the 
people, and they will have a better conceit of the Law-giver for it, 

Verſ. 19. Theſe brought he unto Adam, viz, the Beaſts and Fowls; 
but there 15 no mention of the Fiſhes, they being not fitted to journey 1 
the ſame Element, Ir had been over-harſh and afteted to have either 
brought the Fiſhes from the Sea, or to have carried Adam to the Shore, 
to appoint names to all the Fiſhes locking thither to him, But after he 
might have opportunity to give them names, as they came occaſionally £0 
his view. 

| Verſ.20, Seeverle 18, 
Yerſ. 21. Fell into a dream, For the Seventy have *Emz{3a>ev o Seo; 


ID N 


exaxow bm T AdJajp,, God caſt Adam into an ecſtaſie;, and in that ecſtafte 


he might very well ſee what God did all the while he ſlept, 
Verſ. 23. See verſe 21, and 24, 


Verſ.24, Soſtridt and (acred a Tye, &c. That's the ſcope of the Sto- 
ry: To beget a very faſt and indiſloluble affection betwixt man and wife, 
that they ſhould look upon one another as one and the ſame perſon, 
And in this has Moſes wiſely provided for the happineſs of his people in 
inſtilling ſuch a Principle into them, as is the root of all Qeconomical 
order, delight and contentment ; while the husband looks upon his wife 
as cn himſelf in the Feminine gender, and ſhe on her husband as on her 
ſelf in the Maſculine, For Grammartians can diſcern no other difference 
then ſo betwixt W'R and WR Yir and Yiriſa, Put R, Abraham Ben Ezra 
has found a myſterie in theſe names more then Grammatical. For in WR 


and "WR, ſayes he, is the contracted name of Fehovah contained, viz, 


b, 


for there is and 7, So long thereforeas the married couple live in God's 
fear and mutual love, God is with them as well as in their names : But 
if they caſt God off by diſobedience, and make not good what they owe 


one tothe other, then is their condition what their names denotate to 


them, the name of God being taken out, viz. WR andWR; the fire of 


diſcord and contention here, and the eternal fre of Hell hereafter, This i 
the conceit of that pious and witty Rabbi. 


Verſ.25. And were not aſhamed. Matrimony and the knowledge of 
women being fo effectually recommended unto the Fewes in the fore- ' 


S 


going ſtory, the wiſdome of xzoſes did foreſee that it would be obvious 


tor the people to think with themſeives, how ſo good and commendable 


+ q 
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a thing ſhould have ſo much ſhame and diffidency hovering about-it, For 
there is a general baſhfulneſs in men-and women 1a theſe matters, and they 


ever defire totranſa& theſe affairs in ſecret out of che11ghs of. others. 
Wherefore Moſes to ſatisfie their curiolity, continues his Hiſtory turther., 
and gives the reaſon of this ſhame in the following Chapter, 
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1, How much it ſaves the credit of our firſt Parents, that the Serpent, was 
found the prime Author of the Tranſgreſſion. That according to $, Bai] 
all the living creatures of Paradiſe could ſpeak * undeniable reaſons that 
the Serpent could, according to the Literal, Cabbala, 9. The openion of 
the Anthropomorphirtes !rxe, according tothe Literal Cabbala. I4,That 
_ the Serpent went upright before the Fall, was the opinion of $, Baſil, 
16, A ſlory of the eaſie delivery of a certain poor woman of Liguria, 
19, That the general calamities that lie upon mankinde came by the 
tranſereſiion of a Politive I aw, how well accommoaate it « to the ſcope of 
Moſes, 23, That Paradiſe was not the whole Earth, 24, The Appari- 
tions in Paradiſe called by Theodoret Moppgaunauc, 


N this third Chapter there are cauſes laid down of ſome of the moſt 
notable and moſt concerning accidents in Nature : As of the hard 
travail and toil upon the ſons of men, to get themſelves a livelihood x 

Of the Antipathy betwixt Men and Serpents ; Of the incumbrance of 
the ground with troubleſome weeds; Of the ſhame of Venery; Of the 
pangs of childe-bearing ; and of Death it ſelf, Of all theſe Moſes his 
wiſdome held fit to give an account accommodately to the capacity of the 
people, For theſe fall into that grand Queſtion in Philoſophy, 77-Jep ww 
xa xg; whence ſprung up Evil ? which has exerciſed the wits of all Ages 
ro this very day, And every fool is able to make the Queſtion, but few 
men ſo wiſe as to be either able togive , or fit to receive a ſufficient 
Anſwer to it, according to the depth of the matter it ſelf, 

Bur it was very neceſſary for Moſes to hold on in his Hiſtory, and to 
communicate to them thoſe plain and intelligible Cauſes of the Zw1ls 
that ever lay before their eyes; he having ſo fully aſſerted God the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, and Contriver of all things that we ſee : 
Adding alſo that the Laws that he propounded to them were delivered 
to him from God, and that all proſperity and happineſs would accom- 
pany them, if they obſerved the ſame; That they ſhould ear the good 
things of the Land, and live a long and healthful age, 

; Now it was caſte for the people, though they were but rude and newly 
taken from making Bricks for Pharaoh in «/£gypt, to think thus with 
themſelves; 1t God made all things, how is it that they are no better chen 
they are: Why do our wives bring forth their children with pain: Why 
are we 0>nOx10us to be ſtung with Serpents £ Why may not God give us 
an endleſle lite, as well asa long life? and the like, To which Moſes - 
genera 
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general rothegrearadyancage :the people,-and c.the faſter 
binding he OI, hedelivered $hem TI it was 

Difobedience $9 God's will thatbrought ellehis. miſchiniimo theworld; 
which is moÞDretemt nora rr Cireuallages.ir | is 
{et oltt, you mapyitere read/in' this third » 2x 

Verſe 3. Fe Serpenrunſd.: 'Ir had: been; coo wry v1 Gn Jnfircins. ad 
roo groifely Te rathe:dishonour- of our firſt Parents Hdam and 
Eve, if they-had immediately done violence to fo expreſs a cofnmand of 
G9d; and ſhown themſelves profeſſed rebels againſt him : And their 
poſterity would have been (ſcarce able to have remembred chem wichonr 
cvrfings and -bitternels, for being ſo-bold and, apert Authors of fomnch 
nſery to-them; 'But ſoitcame to paſs, that it was not of themſelves, bur 

byehefubrilry-o the Serpent, that they were. deceived incoufabedivace, 
being overſhot by his faſe'-ſuggeſtions> $0 that: their -miltake may. be 
166ked tp on with pardon and piry,and our ſeives ard{UF admonithed to 
take end that we'torteit not the reſt, - \ We bt 

' But the powev of Speech, I cannot by "S hire) innojholic As S: Buſil, 
who-afhrms, Thar alllivingcreatures in Paradiſe coul<{park,.and nnder- 
{tand ond another. Bat according tothe L&eral. Ca by I:think :t.is 
maniſ{ftthar tht Sexpene could; and thar-it was: nab the 2Dewvl in the 
Serpent, 38 {0ine Intet prerers wonld have it, 'For; why (hanld.che Serpent 
becurſed for the Devil's ſake? Andbelide, the whak bulineſs is attribu+ 
cedto the cunning and [ubriley of the Serpent;: as idoing ithy the power 
of his owh nature, Therefore this were'to: confound 1wo Cabbals's into 
ohe;to talk this of the Srypent ahd che Devel at once, | 

Not ear bf nny of the Treevs' $0 Chryſoſtome; Rupertac, and $. Aneuſtine ; 
as if the pr A Serpent hb& made n(e ofrhardammable. Maxime, Calum- 
nrart furtiter; aliqnid udherebit : So. at firſt he. layes- his charpe high 
Joginſt God; as it he would debarre them of neceſliry. food and ſtarve 
them, that ar laſt he might gainſo much, at {eaſt that he! did unneceſſarily 
bridge them of -whacmade mightily for their picalure and pertedion. 

Yerſ.q, Seeverſer,  - 

verſ. 7, Awuttrht eyes of them bath were ©: peed, Sort garher from 
hence, that Adam-and Eve were blinde till they taſted ofthe forbidden 
fruit 3 Which is ſo fooliſh agloſſe, thar none but a blinde man could ever 
haveſturhbled upon it !: For the greateſt . pleaſure of. Paradiſe had been 
I6ft, tf chey hal wanted their ſight. Therefore, as groſle as it as, that can 
be mo part of any Literal Cabbalaz it having noching a all of probabilicy 
init: It is not AoyG. mm9ruvos, 

"Ferſ, 9; Got's walking in the Garden, his calling after Adam; his-pro- 
notificing the doortv upon him, his wite, and the Serpent; and ſatdry paſ- 
ſages before; do againand again inculcate the opinion of the Anthropomer- 
phrites, that God has an humane ſhape ; which I have already.acknow- 
ledged ro be the meaning of the Literal Cabbala, 

Pirſ. 134 Here the firft Original of Miſchief is teſolved into the 
Serprht, whereby Adam and Eve's credits are ſomething ſaved, and the 
root of miſery tomankinde is plainly diſcovered. 

Var. 14, Creep wpon thy belly, 'It is PRs: acodrdi 3g £o the Lene, 

that 
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Bibliortheca 
Hiſt or.lib.4, 
pag.227, 


that the Serpent went upright ; which is the opinion alſo of S.Zfit 1 elſe 
his doom ſignifies nothing, if he crept upon his belly before, 

Verſ.15, Perpetual Antipathy. See verſet. - ; 

Yerſ.16. Her ſorrows and pangs in childe-bearing, See verſe 1, But theſe 
pains are much increaſed to Women by their luxury and rotten delicate- 
neſs, that weakens Nature and enfeebles the Spirits, ſo that they can en- 
durenothing, whenas thoſe thar are uſed ro hardſhip and labor ſcape 


better, There is a notorious inſtance of itin a woman of Liguria,who (as 
Diodor us Siculus writes ) being hard at work in the field, was overtaken 


- with that other labour, But ſhe went but afide awhile, and disburthening 


her ſelf,with a quick diſpatch, laid her childe as gainly as ſhe conld in ſome 
freſh leaves and graſs,and came immediately again to her task, and would 
not have deſiſted from her work, but that he that hired her, in commilſe- 
ration to the infant, paid her the whole days wages to be ſhut of her: As 
if Providence had abſolved her from the curſe of Zve, ſhe voluntarily 

undergoing ſo much of Adam's, which was ſweating in the field. 

Verſ.18, Seeverle 1, 

Yerſ. 19. Obſerve the great Wiſdome of Moſes ; The Statutes and 
Ordinances which he deliver'd unto the people, they being moſt of them 
not qua, but Stor, not natural and intrinſecally good, but poſitive and 
diſpenſable in themſelves ; here according to this Hiſtory, all thoſe grand 
evils of toil and labour upon a barren ground, of pains in child-bed, and of 
death it ſelf, are imputed to the tranſgreſſion of a Law that was bur merely 
Poſitive : whereby the Law-giver does handſomely engage the people 
with all care and diligence to obſerve all the ceremonies and ordinances he 
gave them from God ; the whole poſterity of Adam finding the miſchief 
of the breaking but that one Poſutzve Law in Paradiſe, the eating of the 
fruit of ſuch a Tree that was forbidden : Whenas otherwiſe Poftive Laws 


_ of themſelves would have been very ſubject to be lighted and neglected, 


Verſ., 20, Called his wife Eve, MN ſignifies life. 

Sy 21, The uſe of which God taught, The two great comforts and 
neceſlaries of life are Food and Clothing, Wherefore it was fit to record 
this paſſage alſo to indear the peoples mindes to God, and increaſe their 
devotion and thankfulneſs to him, who was ſo particularly and circum- 
ſtancially the Author of thoſe great ſupports of life, | 

Verſ.23. Forth ow the Garden of Eden, That ſhews plainly that Para- 
diſe was not the whole Earth, as ſome would have it : For he was brought 
into Paradiſe by God, and now heis driven out again ; but he was not 
driven out of the world. 

Verſ. 24. Haunted with Spirits, This phraſe is very ſignificant of the 
nature of the thing it is to expreſs, and fitly ſers out the concition of Pa- 
radiſe, when Adam was driven out of it, and could no more return thither 
by reaſon of thoſe Spirits that had viſibly taken poſſeſſion of the way 
thereunto, and of the place, Nor am Ialone in this Expoſition, Theodo- 
ret and Procopius bearing me company, who call theſe Apparstions at the 
entrance of Paradiſe pyproAvxue, and SpetFra terribili forma, And I 
think that this may very well go for the Literal ſenſe of this yerſe,the Exi- 
ſtence of Spirits and Apparitions being acknowledged in all Nations, be 
they never ſo rude or ſlow-witted. THE 
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CHAP, b 


1, Why Heaven and Light are both made Symbols of the ſame thine, viz, 
The World of Life. That IMIR RM intimate 4 Trinity, That 
TVUR? & 4 Title of the Eternal Wiſdome, the Son of God, who & called 
alſ# 2p, Apyi and Avelon, and AoyO. as well in Philo as the New 
Teſtament. That IRAN s the Holy, Ghoſt, 2, The fit agreement 
of Plato's Triad with the Trinity of the preſent Cabbala, 5.. The Py- 
thagorick names or nature of a Monad or Unite applied to the Firſt 
day's work. 6, What are the Upper waters : and that Souls that . de- 
ſcend is mareory, are the Naiades or water-Nymphs is Porphyrius. 
8, That Matter of it ſelf is unmoveable, R, Bechai hw notation of 
PAL very happily explained out of Des-Cartes his Philoſophy, That 
Univerſal Matter & the Second day s Creation, fully made, good by the 
names and mow of the number Two, 13, The nature of the Third 
day s work for off by the number Three. 16. That the moſt learned do 
agree that the Creation was perfeited at once. The notation of 235 

* ſtrangely agreeing with the moſt notorious Concluſions of the Carteſian 
Philoſophy. 19. That the Corporeal world was univerſally ereted into 
Form and Motion on the Fourth day, & moſt notably confirmed by the 
Titles and Propertie of the number Four, The true meaning of the Py- 
thagorick Oath, wherein they ſwore by him that taught them the myſterie 
of the Tetratys. That the Tetractys was 4 Symbole of the whole Philo» 
ſophick Cabbala, that lay couched under the Text of Moſes, 20, Why 
Fiſh and Fowl created in the ſame day, 23, Whyliving creatures were 
ſaid to be made in the Fifth ad Sixth days. 31. And why the whole 
Creation was comprehenaed within the number Six, 


Have plainly and faithfully ſet forth the meaning of Moſes 
his Text, according to the LiteratCabbala, and made his 
incomparable Policy and pious Prudence manifeſt to all 
the world, For whether he had this Hiſtory of Adam 
and Eve and of the Creation immediately from God on 
the Mount, or whether it was a very ancient Tradition 

long before in the Eaſtern parts, as ſome Rabbins will have ir, but ap- 
proved of by God in the Mount ; Moſes Ss 1 2A not have we rg 
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The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 


his Pentateuch with any thing more proper and more material co his ſcope 
en this, And it is nothing but the ignorance of the 4rhei/t 


CHaip. l, 


that can 
highly removed above contempt, as true Prudence and Statedneſs is 
above Madnefle and Folly. 0 On 

And yet I confeſs, I think there is ſtill a greater depth and richne(G 
of Wiſdome in it, then has been hitherto opened in this Literal Cabbala, 
and ſuch as ſhall repreſent Moſes as protoundly ſeen in ,Phloſophy and 


divine Morality, as he is in Polzticks: And againſt which the Atheiſt 


ſ\h21l have nothing at all to alledge, unleſſe ignorance and confidence fur- 
niſh his brain with impertinent Arguments, 

For he ſhall not hear Moſes in this Philoſophick Cabbala either tasking 
God to his Six days labour, or bounding the world at the Clouds, or 
making the Moon bigger then the Stars, or numbring days without Suns, 
or bringing ina Serpent talking with a Woman, or any ſuch like paſlages, 
which. the Atheiſts miſunderſtanding and perverſenefle makes them take 
offence at ; But they ſhall finde him more large and more tree thqp any, 


and laying down ſuch Concluſions as the wiſeſt Naturalifts and Thesſophers 
inall Apes have looked upon as the choiceſt and moſt precious., Such, 


I (ay, are thoſe in the Philoſophick Cabbala you have read ; and I am now 
come to defend it, and make it good, that it is indeed the meaning of 
Moſes his Text, And one great Key for the underſtanding of it in this 
firſt Chapter, will be thoſe Pythagorical Myſteries of Numbers, as I have 
intimated already in my Preface, 

Ferſ.1. 1 mean the ſame thing by both, An there is good reaſon there 
thould be meant the (ame thing by both, For, befides that thoſe actual 
conſpicuous Lights arein Heaven, v7z, the Sunand Stars; Heaven or 
the ethereal Matter has in it all over the Principles of Light, which are 
the round Particles, and that very fine and ſubtile Matter that lics in the 
intervals of the round Particles, He that is but © lictle acquainted with 
the French Philoſophy, underſtands the buſineſs plainly, And in the ex- 
pounding of Moſes, I think I may lay down this for a fate Principle, That 
there is no con{1derable Truth in Nature or Divinity that Moſes was 
ignorant of; and fo if it be found agreeable to his Texr, I may very well 
attribute it to him, At leaſt the Divine Wiſdome wherewith 2oſes was 
inſpired prevents all the inventions of Men. 


But now that [ underſtand this Heaven and Earth in the Firſt verſe, as 


things diſtin from Heaven and Earth afterwards mentioned, I am not 
alone in ir, but have the anthority of Philo, who expounds not this Hea- 
ven and Earth of the viſible and tangible zeaven and Earth which are 
mentioned in the Second and Third day, but of an Heaven and Earth 
quite different from them : As alſo the ſuffrage of $. Auguſtine, who ug- 
deritands likewiſe by Heaven and Light one and the ſame thing, to wit, 
the Angels, and by Earth the Firſt Matter : which is ſomething like the 
ſenſe of this preſent Cabbala, only for his Phyſical Matter, we ſer down 4 
Metaphyſical one, that other belonging moſt properly to the Second day ; 
and tor Angels we have The World of Life, which comprehends not An- 
zels only, but all Subſtantial Forms and Spirits whatever, 


And 


him look upon it as contemptible, it being in it ſelf as 
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 _Cnar. I. The Defence of the Philofophick Cabbala. 


And that Heaven or Light (hould be Symboles of The World of Life 
or Form. it is no wonder : For you may finde a ſufficient reaſon in the 
Cabbala it ſelf, at the fifth verſe of this preſent Chapter , and Plotinas 
aflimilates Forms to Light, o » AoyG- Gws, for Form & Light, 

And laſtly, in the ſecond verſe of this fame Chapter, there be plain 
Reaſons alſo laid down, why the mere Poſ{#bility of the outward Crea- 


tion is called the Earth, according to the deſcription of the Earth in the - 


ſecond verſe of the firſt Chapter of Moſes his Text : unto which yoa 
may further adde, that as the Earth is looked upon as the Zaſts of the 
World, ſo the Poſſibility of the outward Creation is in ſome {enfe the 
Baſis thereof. | 

The Tri- une Godhead The Hebrew words 277% 892 do handſomely 
intimate a plurality and fingularity , the Novus being in the Plural, the 
Verb in the Singular Number. Whence I conceive there may be 
very well here included the Myſterie of the Trinity and Unity of the 
Godhead, or > Fitoy, And Yatablus himſelf, though he ſhuffles with 
his Grammatical Notions here, yet he does apertly acknowledge Three 
Perſons in one God, at the twenty ſixth verſe of this Chapter, And 
that this was the Philoſophick Cabbala of Moſes and the Learned and 
Pious of the Fews, it is no ſmall argument, becauſe the Notion of the 
Trinity is (0 much inſiſted upon by the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, 
whom all acknowledge (and I think I ſhall makeit more plain then ever) 
tO have got their Philoſophy from Moſes. 

By hus Eternal Wiſdome, Ambroſe, Baſil and ws 94 interpret 1» Prin- 
Cipio, to be as much as 7n F:lio, and Coloſsrans the firſt, there the Apoſtle 
{peaking of the Son of God, he faith, that he is the Firſt- born of every 
creature, and that by him were all things created that are in Heaven, and 
that are in Earth: and that he « before all things, and by him all things 
conſiſt, This is the Wiſdome of God, or the Idea according to which he 
framed all things: And therefore mult be before all things the Beginning 


of the Creatures of God, And very anſwerableto this of the Apoltle are, 


thoſe two Attributes Phzlo gives to the ſame (abject, calling him Tels- 
gzvoy eB Aogpy , The Firſt-born Word of God, or The Firſt- born Form of 
God, and «pylw the Beginning, He calls him alſo fimply Acqpy, which 
is, The Word, Form, Reaſon, or Wiſdome, And one of the Chaldee Para- 
phraſts alſointerprets In Principzo, In Sapientia, And this agrees exceed- 
inoly well with that of Solomon, 117 URN 11Þ MN), The Lord poſſeſſed 
me, I TVUR1 Principium vie ſuz, that is, operum ſuorum, as YVatablus 
expounds it, and the Text makes it good ; 1R9 17Y22 DWP .Oriens ope- 
rum ſuorum ab antiquo, The Sun-riſe of his works of old, For there is no 
necefſity of making of WR) and BWP Adverbs, they are Subſtantives. 
And here Wiſdome is called MW" and Dp the Principle and Morning 
of the Works of God, not by way of diminution, but as ſuppoſing the 
Eaſt and the Morning to be the womb of Light, from whence ſprings 
all Light and Form, and Form is Light, as I told you before out of 

Plotinus, 
And this Notion of 27Þ ſutes well with that paſſage in Triſmegiff, 
where Hermes ſpeaks thus, 'Eqw 5 + aralonns aropiyns, mis muric BAL- 
L113 3 T0 6 
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 'The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. Crave. I. 


Book 1. chap. 


Tu0 ly 00 IxA mers ms * avalnns Irwpnoas, 8c, Where avalorn, Which is 
the ſame with 27Þ, muſt ſignifie the Divine Intefe?,the bright Morning- 
Star, the Wiſdome of God: To which Wiſdome, called in the eighth of 
the Proverbs TVWRN) and 57 the Begsnning and Morning of his Works, 
is aſcribed the Creation of the world by Solomon, as you may there ſee ac 
large, I will only adde, that what the Hebrew Text here in Geneſis calls 
MWR1, the Chaldee calls PBT, which is all one with 27Þ, Where- 
fore FYWR) is the Eſſential Wiſdome of God, not an habit or property, but 
a Subſtance that is Wiſdome, For true Wiſdome is Subſtance, H a\nvm 
aria waa, x) 1 &Anvmm go mga" It is the fime that Plotinws ſpeaks. 
W hence he is called in the Apocalyps, » wr xj o ny x} 0 epyop4!Qs, Which 
is but a Periphraſis of Fehovah, Eſſence, or £aa, which name MN) con- 
rains the future, preſent, and time paſt init, in + and 7, as Zanchins ob- 

ſerves. This is the ſecond Hypoſtaſss in the holy Trinity, the Logos, which 
' was in the beginning of the world with God, AU things were made by 
him, and without him was nothing made that was made, Fohn 1. 

Firſt created ths, ] cannot impure it to any reaſon at all, but to 
the ſlowneſle of Fancy, and heavy unwieldinefle of Melancholy, or the 
load of Bloud and Fleſh, that makes men imagine that Creates is in- 
competible even to God himſelf, whenas I think I have no lefle then 
demonſtrated in my Antidote againft Atheiſm, That it is impoſſible buc 
God ſhould have the power of Creation, of elſe he would not be God, 
But becauſe our Will and Minde can create no Subſtance diſtin from 
our ſelves, we fooliſhly conceit, meaſuring the Power of God by our 
own, that he cannot create any Subſtance diſtin from himſelf : Which 
15 but a weak Concluſion fallen from our own dulnefle and inadver- 
tency, 

Fol 2. Solitude and Emptiveſſe, The very word ſignifies ſo in the 
Original, as Yatablis will tell you. Which being abſtratF terms ( as the 
Schools call chem ) do very fittingly agree with the Notion we have 
put upon this Symbolical Earth, affirming it no real actual Subje&, either 
ſpiritual or corporeal, that may be ſaid to be word and empty ; but tobe 
Vacuity and Emptineſſe it ſelt,onely joyned with a capacity of being ſome- 
thing. It is, as I have often intimated, the Z»s Potentiale of the whole 
outward Creation, - 

But the Spirit of God, Not a great Wind, .but the Holy Ghoſt. This is 
the Interpretation general of the Fathers. Andirt isa fign that it is ac- 
cording .to the true Moſaical Cabbala, it being ſo conſonant to Plato's 
School, which School I ſuſpe&t now has more of that Cabbala then the 
Fews themſelves have at this day. 

Having hovered awhile, The word in the Original is M2? which 
ſignifies a hovering or brooding over a thing as a Bird does over her neſt 
or on her young ones, Hence it is not unlikely is Ari/tophanes his Fege, 


TixT Tpwmcvy w2r1ripory 15 peraremepOs war, 
To this ſenſe, 


Under the wind below in darkſome ſhade, 


There the black-winged Night her firſt Egge laid. 
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' And this manner of brooding thus is an Embleme of deareſt affection ; 


and who knows but that from this Text the Poets took occaſion of feign- 
ing that ancient Cepid the Father of all the Gods, the Creator of all 
things and Maker of Mankindes For ſo he is deſcribed by Herod and 
Orpheus, and herein this place of Ariſfophanes, from whence 1 took the 
fore-cited verſe, 

Simmias Rhodims deſcribes this ancient Love in verſes which repreſent 
4 pair of wings, 1 wili not ſay according to this conceit of Ariftophanes 
his Egge, which they ſhould brood and harch, Bur the longeſt Quill of 
one of them writes thus, | 

| Atvovs pe Tor 6s m3 Gadugipys avart, axpgif ay mer aha pacuvla: 

' To this (ſenſe, 

I am the King of the deep-boſom'd Earth, 
My ſtrength gave tothe Sea both bounds and birth. 

This Spzrit of God then, or the Divine Love which was from everlaſt- 
ing, will prove the Third divine Hypoftaſis. The firſt was 27, which 
ſignifies Strength , and a word rather common to the whole Tr;- 
nity, But Fehovah, as the Rabbins obſerve, is a name of God as he is 
merciful and gracious, which may be anſwerable to Plats his Ta9a%y* bur 
that name is alſo communicated to Chriſt, as we have already acknow- 
ledged. The ſecond'is TVWUR?, which is Wiſdome, as has been prov'd 
out of the Proverbs, and anſwers to the Platonical Nv. The third we 
have now light upon, which muſt be Zove, and ir has a lucky coincidence 
_ alſo with the third Hypoſtaſis in the Platonick Triad, Þvyn, whom Ploti- 
ns Calls zegriav Appodiriu, the Celeſtial Yenus, And to this after a more 
immediate manner is the Creation of the world aſcribed by that Philo- 
ſopher, as alſo by Plato, as here in Moſes the Spirit of God is (aid to lie 
cloſe brooding upon the humid Matter for the actual Produttion of this 
outward world. w- 

Yerſ. 3. Exiſt independently of Corporeal Matter, That which exiſts 
firſt, it is plain is independent of what follows, and Philo makes all 1mz- 
materiate Beings to be created in this firſt day: Whence the Souls of 
Men are-removed far from all fear of fate and mortalixy, which is the 
grand Tenent of Platos School. 

Verſ.5. Matter merely Metaphyſical, See Hyle in my Interpretation 


generalatthe end of my Poems; where you ſhall find that I haveſettled 


the ſame Notion I make uſe of here, though I had no defign then of ex- 
pounding Moſes. : 
+ Monador Unite, The fitneſſeof the number to the nature of every daies 
work you (hall obſerve to be wonderful, Whence we gaay well conclude, 
that it was ordered {o on purpoſe, and that in all probability Pythagoras 
was acquainted with this Cabbalas And that that was the reaſon the Py- 
thagoreans made ſucha deal of doe with Numbers, putting other conceits 
upon them then any other Arithmeticians do: and that therefore if ſuch 
Theorems as the Pythagoreans held be found ſutable and compliable with 
Moſes ns Text, it is aſhrewd preſumption thac that is the right Ph:loſ0- 
phick Cabbala thereof, . 
Philo makes this Firſt day (feat in the Creation of Izmaterial and 
Lit 3 Spiritual 
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$ piritual Beings, of the Intelle Fual World, taking it. in a large fenſe,or the 
Mnndus Vite, as Ficinus calls it, The World of Life and Fortyus, And 


Nicomach. the Pythagoreans call an Unite Eif Os, Form, and Zan, Life. They call 1t 
Getalen.'n alſo Zavos mvpyG., or the Tower of Fuptter, giving alſo the ſame name to 
Hes BIoIi 2 Point Or Centre, by which they underſtand the Yital formative Centre 


of things, the Rationes Seminales : and they call an Unite alſo Aoy@. 
is 1D which is Seminal Form, But a very ſhort and ſufficient account 
of Philo's pronouncing that Spiritual Subſtances are the Firſt day s work 
is, That as an Unite is #nd;viſible in Numbers, (o is the nature of Spirits 
indiviſible; you cannot make two of one of them, as you may make of 
one piece of Corporeal Matter two, by actual diviſion or {evering them 
one picce from another, Wherefore what was truly and properly created 
the firſt day, was Immaterial, Indivifible, and Independent of the Mat- 
ter, from the higheſt Angel to the meaneſt Seminal .Form, | 
And for the Potentzality of the outward Creation, ſith it 1s not ſo pro- 
perly any reat'Being, ir can breed no difficulty z but whatever it is, it 1s 
referrable fitly enough to Incorporeal things, it being no Object of Senſe, 
but of Intellect, and being alſo impaſhible and undiminiſhable, and ſo in 
a ſort indiviſible, For the Power of God being undiminiſhable, the 
Poſcibility of the Creature muſt be alſo undiminiſhable, it being an ade- 
quate conſequence of his Power. Wherefore this Potert;ality being ever 
Nicomach. One, it is rightly referred to the Firſt day, And inreſpect_of this the 
Geraſen. Aritii= Pythagoreans call an Unite van, as well as the Binary, as allo artauma, 


met, Theo%g;, and oxolwd\! a" which names plainly glance at che'dark Potertiality of 
th, n, 1487, Things, ſet out by Moſes in the Firſt day's Creation, | 


YVerſ. 6, Created au immenſe deal, &c, He * creates how Corporead 
PA $98. Matter (as before The World of Life) out of nothine, Which YUniver- 
of this Coi- Jl Matter may well be called yp? for extenſ;ou is very properto Cor- 
poreal Marterz poreal Matter, Caſtellio tranſlates it Liquidum, and this Univerſal Mat- 
ey Ok ter is moſt-what fluid till all over the world, butar firſt it was fluid 
3. Cap. 9. Gee univerſally, | | | 

CO Betwixt the aforeſaid fluid Poſstbility, 8&c. But hereit may be you'l 
12]. Book 3 Enquire, how his Corporeal Matter ſhall be conceived to be berwixc the 
ch. 16, ſect. 8 waters above and theſe nnderneath, For what canbe the waters [above * 
Maimonids requires no ſuch continued Analogy in the hidden ſenſe of 
Scripture, as you may ſee in his Preface to his More Newothiae. Buc 
I need nor fly to that genetal refuge. For methinks char the-Seminal 
Forms that deſcend through the Matter , and fo reach the Poſſibility 
of rhe parts of the outward Creation, and miake 'them ſpring up into a&, 
are not unlike the drops of rain that deſcend through the Heaven or 
Air, and make the Earth fruitful, Befides, the Semrizal Formsof things 
lie round, as I may ſo ſpeak; and contracted ar firſt , bur ſpread when 
they bring any part of che Poſſability ofthe outward Creation into act, 
as drops of rain ſpreadwhen theyarefalſen tothe ground, So: that the 
Analogy is palpable enough, though it may ſeem roo elaborare and curi- 
ous, We may adde toall this concerning the Navades or Water- Nymphs, 
that the Ancients underſtood by them ws &«s gives 1glivons Joya; xoires 
anara:, All wanntr of Souls that deſctnd into the Matter and Generation. 


Where- 
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Wherefore the watry Powers ( as Porphyrius alfo calls theſe Nymphs ) 
11tisnotat all harſh ro conceive, thar they may be here indigirated by 
the name of the Upper Waters. See Porphyrizs in his De Antro Nym- 


Pharum, 


According to which ſenſe is that exprefſion alſo in Synefws's Hymns; Himn. 3. 


Aiſas wavic. An Heavenly drop I fell 
Keyumay 37) 1s? Spilt on this lowly ground : 
Heya pe ids. Thy Flitting Vagabond 
"OSey eE5vnr Reſtore unto that Well 

Þuyas AANTE, mpence firſt ſhe did redound, 


W hich ſhews plainly enough thar chere is that which may be called Wa- 
ter above the material Heavens, 

Demetrius alſo in Plutarch makes the Souls involved iz generation tO 5$eo rmmertat, 
be (Oo many Water-Nymphs. And it is not a mere Metaphor, but almes Book z. chap. 
alſo ata Phyſical truth, namely at the moiſture of the Vehicles of ſuch *5-{* 5: 
Souls or Spiritual Powers as are engaged in Gexeration. Wherefore all 
thoſe Immaterial Beings, whether that Univerſal Spirit of Nature or the 
Souls of Men and 'Brutes, as they are endued or inveſted with ſuch a 
genital moiſture in their framing of any viſible fabrick out of Matter here 
below ( into which they deſcended by virtue of the vital adheſton of 
this Humidity) are more then Metaphorically called Water, as the 
Angels and other Spirits created che Firſt day are more then Symboli- 


cally called Heaven and Light, as Thave noted in its * due place. © os the th 


And upon account of this gezital moiſture that theſe Spiricual Eſſences pend :s the 


are.involved in when they trame any Terreſtrial Contextare,T conceive 71% ch. 7. 


that excellent Platoniſt Yirgil makes that Deſcription of the task or ex- 
erciſe of the Water- Nymphs \n the River Penexs. 
Cyrenen circuns Mileſia wellera Nymphe 
Carpebant hyali ſaturo fucata colore.” 
Inter quas' curam Clyment narrabat inanem 
Ynlcant, Martiſque dolos & dulcia furta , 
Atque Chaodenſos Divum numerabat amores ; 
Carmine quo capt# fufis dun mollia penſa 
_ . Devolunnt,) QC. | Ts 
By which paſſages certainlythat knowing Poet underſtands nothing elſe 
but this, namely, That the' ſpinning and weaving of the firſt contesture 
of things is in acertain primordzal or genital moiſture, in which theſe 
Spiritual Powers the 7ater- Nymphs work z whom therefore he brings 
in tealing and ſpinning and ſinging of Love-fongs, and rhe hidden and 
ſtollen Venery of the Gods, ( that is, of thoſe parts of the celeſtial 
Creation that deſcend «is gayeory) under the waters of the River Pence, 
To conclude therefore, it is very eafie and fir that, as the Angels 
and the Souls of men uaſuak into generation, and alſo all thoſe Spirxual 
Beings created in vhe firſt Day, are, m reference to their inmoſt Yehi- 
cles, called-Feavenand Light; fo likewile.to conceive that all Sonls as 
they deſcend es q4rs0ry, and all Spiritual Powers 2s they apply to Terre- 
trial Formation , 1a'which this genztal Moiſture is required , are in 
likeanalogy called the Hpper Waters in this ſecond Day's work, as Man 
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Nicomach. Ge- 
ralen. Arithmct, 
Theolog. lib. 1. 


in reſpe& of his outward Body was called Adam, that is to ſay, Earth, 

Yer(.'7. What miſchief ſtraying Souls, The frequent complaints that 
that noble Spirit in Pythagoreans and Platoniſts makes againſt the incum- 
brances and diſadvantages of the Body make this Cabbala very probable. 
And it is ſomething like our Divines fancying Hel to be created this 
day. | - 

rerſ. 8, Aitnated and agitated, This 1s conſonant to Plato's School, 
who makes the Matter unmovable of it ſelf ; which is moſt reaſonable, 
For if it were of its own CE orble nothing for a moment would 
hold together , but diffolvegt ſelf into infinitely lictle Particles 3 
whence it is manifeſt that there muſt be ſomething beſides the Matter, 
either to binde it or to move it : So that the Creation of Immaterial Be- 
ings is in that reſpect alſo neceſlary. 

Rightly called Heaven, I mean D'QW, For TE of the Matter 
brought it to Des-Cartes his ſecond Principle, which is the true ether, 
or rather DRY. For it is 1;quid as Water, and yet has in it the fierce Prin- 
cipleot Fire, which is the firſt Element and moſtſubtile of all. The 
thing is at firſt ſight underſtood by Carteſtans, who will eaſily admit 
of that Notation of the Rabbins in the word D'QW, as being from WR 
Fireand TI'Q Water. For fo R. Bechai, The Heavens, ſayes he, were 
created from the beginning, and are called NW, becauſe they are UR and 
2D Fire and Water ; which no Philoſophy makes good fo well as the 
Carteſian, For the round Particles, like Water, ( though they be not of 
the ſame Figure ) ſlake the fierceneſs of the firſt Principle, which is the 
pureſt Fire. Andyer this Fire in ſome meaſure alway lies within the Tri- 
angular Intervalls of the round Particles, as that Philoſophy declares at 
large, 

Go the Binary. How fitly again doth the number agree with the na- 
ture of the work of this day, which is the Creation of Corporeal Matter © 
And the Pythagoreans call the number Two van Matter. Simplicius upon 
Ariſtotle's Phyſicks, ſpeaking of the Pythagoreans, Eingmws 3 per m0 £19. 
e2e9v, ws opiCor omep av xalaraſsy x; mparsr* Ivo 5 7 vAnv, ws aogycer, 
x oyxv% diuptos@. umay, They might well, (ayes he, call One, Form, 
4s de fining and terminating to certain ſhape and property whatever it takes 
hold þ : And Two they might well call Matter, it being undeterminate, 
and the cauſe of Bigneſs and Diviſibility, And they have very copiouſly 
heaped upon the 7umber Two ſuch appeliations as are moſt proper to 
Corporeal Matter, as Agnuanc@, Awoy0., ArapO., Unfieured, 
Undeterminated, Unlimited, For ſuch is Matter of it ſelf, till Form take 
hold of ic, It is called alfo Pi, from the flu;dity of the Matter; *Avpie, 
Api, becauſe it affords ſubſtance ro the Heavens and Starres, Netx®., 
MopO., ©aral@., Contention, Fate, and Death, tor theſe are the conſe- 
quencies of the Soul's being joyned with Corporeal Matter, Kirnos,Ferems 
$vou, Aizipeors, Motion, Generation, and Diviſion, which are Properties 
plainly appertaining to Bodtes, They call this number alſo *Cmreworn, be- 
cauſe it is the wxeipeyor, the Subject that endares and yudereves all the 
changes and alterations the a&Five Forms put upon it, Wherefore it is 
plain that the Pythagoreans underſtood Corporeal Matter by the' number 


Two, 
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Two, which no man can deny bur that it is a very fir Symbole of Div#- 
| ſcon, that eminent Property of Matter. = 

Bur we might caſt in a further reaſon of the I'AY being created the 
ſecqnd day: for the Celeſtial Matter does conſiſt of two plainly diſtin- j 
guiſhable parts, to wit, the Firſt Element, and the Second, or the Materia 4] < 
ſubtiliſſima and the'round- Particles, as TI have already intimated out of 
Des-Cartes his Philoſophy, Mm 
. Verſ.9. It wreferred to the following day. You are to underſtand that 
theſe $7x numbers or days do not ſignifie any order of time, but the nature 1 
of the things that were ſaid to be made in them, Burt for any thing in Mo- + E 
ſes his Philoſophick Cabbala, all might be made at once, or in ſuch pert- F 
ods of time as'is moſt ſutable to the nature of the things themielves, 
W hat is ſaid upon this ninth verſe, will be better underſtood, and with t 
more full ſatisfaction, when we come to the fourth day's work. . BY 

Verſ, 13. Andthe Ternary denotes. In this third day were the Waters | 
commanded into one place, the Earth adorned with all manner of Plants, 

Paradiſe and all the pleaſure and plenty of it created, wherein the Ser- 
pent beguiled Eve, and ſo forth, What can therefore be more likely 
chen that the Pythagoreans uſe their Numbers as certain remembrancers I 
of the particular paſſages of this Hiſtory of the Creation ; whenas they Nicomach. 
call the number Three, Tpimwy and SuaautyO, i.e, Triton and Lord of ;1190 rhe k 
the Sea; which is inreference to God's commanding the Water into one log. 1ib. r. [3 
place, and making thereof a Sea * They call alfo the Ternary ueegs e<gA- | 
Teras, and oÞiwy, The former intimares the plenty of Paradiſe, the latter l } 
relates to the Serpezt there, But now beſides this we ſhall find the Ter- 
ary very ſignificant of the nature of this day's work. For firſt, the 
Earth conſiſts of the third Element in the Carteſian Philoſophy, ( for the 
truth of that Philoſophy will force it ſelf in whether 1 will or noz) and 
then again there are three grand parts of this third Element neceſſary to 
make an Earth habitable, the dry Land, the Sea, ( whence are Springs 
and Rivers) and the Arr ; and. laſtly, there are in Yegetables, which 1s f 
the main work of this day, three eminent properties, according to Arz- F 
ſtotle, viz, Nutrition, Accretion, Generation; and alfo, if you conſider | 
their duration, there be theſe three Cardinal points of it, Ort#5s, Acme, 
Tnteritus, You may caſt inalſo that Minerals, which belong to this day 
as well as Plants, that both Plants and they, and in general all Terre- 
ſtrial Bodies, have the three Chymical Principles in them, Sal, Sulphur and 
Mercury. And finally, which is of no ſmall conſequence, that the motion 
of the Earth is triple, namely that upon its Axis, that of the Centre 
round about the Sun, and that which ariſes from the inclination of the 
Axis and its fite parallel to it ſelf, whereby is deſcribed that ob/;que Cir- 
cle on the Earth which we call the Ecliptick, 

Verſ,16. Such as s the Earth we live upon, As the Matter of the Uni- 
verſe came out in the ſecond day, ſo the contriving of thi Matter into 
Suns and Planets is contained in this fourth day, the Earth her ſelf not 
excepted, though according to the Letter ſhe is made in the firſt day, and 
as ſhe is the Nurſe of Plants, ſaid to be uncovered in the third ; yet as 
the is a receptacle of Light, and fhines with borrowed raies like the 

Moon 


? 
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Moon and other Planets , ſhe may well be referred to this Fourth day's 


Creation, 


Nor will this at all ſeem bold or harſh, it we conſider that the moſt 
learned have already agreed that all the whole Creation was made at 
once. As for example, the moſt rational of all the Jewiſh Doctors, KR, 
Moſes «&eyptins, Philo Fudeus, ay = ore Gazeus, Cardinal Cajetane, 
S. Auguſtine, and the Schools of Hillel and Samai, as * Manaſſeh Ben 
Iſrael writes, So that that leiſurely order of days 1s thus quite taken 


away, and all che ſcruples that may riſe from that Hyporheſps, 


W herefore I ſay, the Earth as one of the primary Planets was created 
this fourth day. And I tranſlate 231M Primary Planets, Primary, be- 
cauſe of 1 Emphatical ; and Planets, becauſe the very notation of their 
name implies their nature : for 2212 1s plainly from 12 ſtzo or burning, 
and 25 extindion; Nouns made from 112 and NAD, as \N and AR from 
MN and NAR, according to unexceptionable Analogy. And the Earth, 
as alſo the reſt of the Planets, their nature is ſuch, as if they had once 
been burning and ſhining Suns, but their light and heat being extin- 
guiſhed, they afterwards became opake Planets. This concluſion ſeems 
here plainly to be contained in Moſes, but iSat large demonſtrated in 
Des-Cartes his Philoſophy. Nor 1s this Notation of 2312 enervated b 
alledging that the word is orcinarily uſed to fignifie the fixed Stars as 
well as the Planets: For I do not deny but that in a vulgar Notion ic 
may be competible ro them alſo, For the fixed Stars, according to the 
imagination of the rude people, may be ſaid to be lighted up and extin- 
ouiſhed ſo often as they appear and diſappear ; for they meaſure all by 
obvious ſenſe and fancie, and may well look upon them as ſo many Can- 
dles ſet up by divine Providence in the Night, but by Day frugally pur 
out, for waſting, AndIremember Theodoret, in his 424 Pegroias, has ſo 
glibly ſwallowed down the Notion, that he uſes it as a ſpecial argumenr 
of Providence, that they can burn thus with their heads downwards, and 
not preſently i{weal out and be extinguiſhed, as onr ordinary Candles are. 
W herefore the word 237 may very well be attributed to all the Stars, as 
well Fixed as Planets ; but to the Fixed onely upan vulgar ſeeming 


grounds, to the Planets upon true and natural, And we may be ſure that 


thatis that which Moſes would aim at, and lay ſtreſſe upon in his Philo- 
ſophick Cabbala, | | 

W herefore in brief, 3 Emphatical in ©23157 contains a double Zm- 
phaſis, intimating thoſe true D'2515 or Planets, and then the moſt eminent 
amongſt thoſe zrzly ſo termed, Nor is it at all ſtrange that ſo abſtruſe 
Concluſions of Philoſophy ſhould be lodged in this Moſaical Text : For, 
as I have elſewhere intimated, Moſes has been aforehand with Carteſus. 
The ancient Patriarchs having had wit, and by reaſon of their long lives 
leiſure enough, to invent as curious and ſubtile Theorems in Philoſophy 
as ever any of their poſterity could hit upon, beſides what they mighc 
have had by Tradition from Adam. And if we finde the Earth a Planet, 
ic muſt be acknowledged forthwith that it runs about the Sun; which is 
pure Pythagoriſme again, and a ſhrewd preſumption that he was taught 
that myſterie by this Moſaical Cabbala, But that the Earth i 4 Planet, 
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b:ſides the Notation we have already infiſted upon, 'the neceſſity of be- 
ing created in this fourth day amongſt che other -Pleners is a turther Ar- 
oument. For there is no mention of. its Creatioli itrany day elſe, accor- 
ding to this Philoſophick Cabbala, 

Verſ. 17. Inhabitants of the World, The Hebrew is YR" Op, And 
I have made bold to interpret YT nor of chis'6re” Individual Earth, 
but of the whole Species; and therefore I render ' it the World 
large, As DIRT, in the ewenty ſeventh of this Chapter, is not I 
Individual Man, but Mankind in general, Kai & mis Soxuo: wet 8 
'Adﬀap #) uoiohogur Mwbems me ati © TY ayers PUoews, Origen, 
contr, Celf,:1. 4. Which is an excellent Key for the opening the whole 
Myſtery of the Creation, And ſo ver. 16, x93, vs. 1m VRAN and 
13Þ7 MR8AN) are interpreted after the ſame manner, 'rendring them the 
greater ſort of Lights, and the leſſer ſort of Lights. So that no * Gram- * Seem, Gree; 
matical violence is done to the Text of Moſes all this time, ApS0U7pj. £6 - 

Verſ.19. And the number denotes, This fourth day's Creation is the Sd Oo 
contrivance of Matter into Suns and Planets, or into Suns, Moons, and nearrwenty 
Earths, Yor the ethereal Yortices were then ſet a going, and the Cor- oy $0 Ho 
poreal world had got intoan uſeful order and ſhape. And the ordering Article 3 and 
and framing of the Corpoyeal world may very well be faid to be tranſacted the Greek 6, 
im the number Four ; Four being the firſt body in numbers an «Aquilate- 
ral Pyramid, which Figure alſo is a right Symbole of L:zht, the raies 
entring the eye in a Pyramidal form. And Lights now areſer up in all 
the vaſt Region of the «Ethereal Matter, which is Heaven. 

The Pythagoreans allo call this number * owug, and * 4g9z0s, Body, and + phijopon. in 
the World, intimating the Creation of the Corporeal world therein, And 6.1. Mctaplyſ. 
further, fignitying n what excellent proportion and harmony the world : Fc A 
WAS MaQveE, they call this number Four,* Artporic, and Baxyacpugy & yerye- * Nicomach. 
pwr, Harmony, and the Stirrer up of divine Fury and Ecſtaſie ; inſinuating Geralen, Arith, 
chat all things are ſo ſweetly an fittingly ordered in the world, that the "i *- 
ſeveral motions thereof are as a comely Dance, or raviſhing Muſick, and 
are able to carry away a contemplative Soul into Rapture and Ecſtaſie 
upon a clear view and attentive Animadverfion of the Order and Oeco- 
nomy of the Univerſe, 

And Philo, who does much Pythagorize in his Expoſition of Moſes , In hi; Coſmo- 
obſerves, Thar this number Four contains the moſt perfet proportions 2% 244ica. 
in Muſical Symphonies, viz, Dzateſſaron, Diapente, Diapaſon, and Diſ- 
diapaſon * Th; ky» dialtnldeys hoy ©: bhagilG., &c, For the proportion 
of Drateſſaron is as Four to Three, of Diapente as Three to Two, of Dia- 
paſon as Twoto One, or Four to Two, of Diſdiapaſon as Four to One. 

We might caſt in alſo the conſideration of that divine Nemeſis which 
God has placed in the frame and nature of the Univerſal Creation, as he 
1s 2 Diſtrtbuter ro every one according to his works, From whence 
himfelf is alſo called Nel 5 Ariſtotle, > + E.G" I 12v8 pmnotws, Be- Ariſtor, dc 
cauſe he every where WWutes what is due to every one, This is in "4 
ordinary language Fuft&,” and both Philo and Plotinus out of the Py- Thil. Coſmoperis 
thagorears arm, that the pumber For isa Symbole of Fuſtice, All Meſvica. 
which makes towards whar I drive at , that rhe whole Creation is 


concerned 
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Nicomach, Ge- 
raſen. Arithmet, 
Theolog. lib. 2. 


Sext. Empirice 
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thematic, lib.q 


concerned in this number Four , which is called the Fourth Oy: 


And for further eyition, we may yet adde, that as al numbers are 


contained in Foxr virtually, (by all numbers is meant Ter, for when we 
come to Ten we go back again ) ſo the root and foundation of all the 
Corporeal Creation is laid in this fourth day's work, wherein Suns, 
Earths and Moons aremade, and the ever-whirling Yortices, For, as Philo 
obſerves, Pythagorean-like, Ten ( which they call alſo xgouG., epares, 
fnd anyliJe, the World, Heaven, and All-perfeftneſſe) is made by the 
ſcattering of the parts of Foxr, thus, 1,2, 3, 4, Put theſe together now, 
and they are Ten, amyliAda, mw my, The Univerſe, And this was ſucha 
Secret amongſt Pythagoras his diſciples, that it was a ſolemn Oath with 
them to ſwear by him that delivered to them the myſterie of the Te- 
tradtys, Tetrad, or number Foxr. 


Ou ug mw nenpe Hya eg orle mipartuy, 
Ilayay array Fuorws picupaT wu, 


By him that did to us diſcloſe 
The Tetrad s myſterie, 

Where Natures Fount that ever flowes 
And hidden root doth lie. ; 


# 


Thus they ſwore by Pythagoras, asis conceived, who taught them 
this myſterious tradition, And had it not been a right worthipfull 
myſterie, think you, indeed,. and worthy of the ſolemnity of Religion 
and of an Oath, to underſtand that 1, 2, 3,4. makeTen; and that Ter 
is All? which rude mankind told firſt upon their fingers, and Arithme- 
ticians diſcover it by calling them Digits at this very day. 

There is no likelihood that ſo wiſe a man as Pythagoras was, ſhould 
lay any ſtreſs upon ſuch trifles, or that his Scholars ſhould be ſuch 
fools asto be taken with them, But tis well known that the Pyrha- 
goreans held the Motion of the Earth about the Sun, which is plainly im- 
plied according to the Philoſophick Cabbala of this Fourth day's work, So 
much of his Secrets got out to common knowledge and fame, Bur it is 
very highly probable, that he had the whole Philoſophick Cabbala of the 
Creation opened to him by ſome knowing Prieſt or Philoſopher ( as we 
now call them) in the Oriental parts, that under ths myſterie of Numbers 
ſet out to him the choiceſt and moſt precious Concluſions in Natural 
Philoſophy, interpreting, as I conceive, the Text of Moſes in ſome ſuch 
way as I have light upon, and making all thoſe generous and ample Con- 
cluſions good by Demonſtration and Reaſon, And ſo Pythagoras being 
well furniſhed with che knowledge of things, was willing to impart them 
to thoſe whoſe piety and capacity was fit to receive them; nor laying 
aſide that outward form of Numbers, which they were firſt conveyed 
co himſelf in. But ſuch A4rithmetical nuggghis; as are ordinarily recor- 
ded for his, in dry Numbers, to have beelMiches of the Wiſdome 
of ſo famous a Philoſopher, is a thing beyondAMl credit or probabilicy. 

Wherefore I conceive that the choiceſt and moſt precious Treaſures of 
knowledge being laid open inthe Cabbala of the Fourth day, from thence 


il 
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it was that ſo much Solemnity and Religion was put upon that Number, 
which he called his Tetradys ; which ſeems to have been of rwo kinds, the 
one, the fingle number Four , the * other, Thirty ſix, made of the four 
firſt Maſculine numbers, and the foxr firſt Feminine, viz, of 1,3,5,7, 
and of 2, 4, 6, 8. wherein you ſee that the former and more ſimple Te- 
trattys is ſtill included and made uſe of ; for Four here takes place again 
in the Aſſignment of the Maſculine and Feminine Numbers, WhenceI 
further conceive that under the number of this more complex Tetrad, 
which contains alſo the other in it; he taught his diſciples the myſterie of 
the whole Creation, opening to them the nature of all things, as well Spri- 
tual as Corporeal. 'O Þ apmO. agtugs To Tunnng! ey] x; manning, 05 
Rules To aTwiTO @ amwts x) Seagmete!, Ao 0 fe mavs avougle,), 0 5 
pplw, as 4 Certain Author writes; For an even Number carries along with 
it diviſibility, and paſſibility ; but arfvdde Number, indiviſibility, impaſs1- 
bility, and attivity : wherefore that u called Feminine, this Maſculine, 

Wherefore the putting together of the four firſt Maſcul;zze Numbers 
to the four firſt Feminine is the * joyning of the Ad:ive & Paſirve Princi- 
ples together, matching the parts of the Matter with congruous Forms 
from the World of life. So that I conceive the Tetraitys was a Symbole of 
the whole Syſteme of Pythagoras his Philoſophy, which we may very 
juſtly ſuſpect to be the ſame with the Moſazcal Cabbala, And the root of 
this Tetractys is $3x, which again hits upon Moſes, and re-mindes us of 
the Six days work of the Creation. | 

Yerſ. 20, Fiſhand Fowl are made in the ſame day. And here Moſes 
does plainly play the Philoſopher in joyning them together ; for there is 
more affinity betwixt them then is eaſily diſcerned by the heedleſſe vul- 
oar : for beſides that Fowls frequent the waters very much , many 
kindes of them I mean, theſe Elements themſelves of Azr and Water, for 
their thinnefle and liquidity, are very like one another, Beſides, the 
finnes of Fiſhes and the wings of Birds, the feathers. of one and the ſcales 
of the other, are very Analogical. They are both alſo deſtitate of 1re- 
ters properly ſo called, of Dagges alſo and of Milk, and are 0viparons. 
Further, their motions are mainly alike, the Fiſhes as ir were flying in the 
Water, and the Fowls ſwimming in the Air, according to thar of the 
Poet concerning Dedalus, when he had made himſelf wings, 

Inſnetum per iter gelidas enavit ad Arttos, 

Caſt in this alſo, that as ſome Fowls dive and {wim under water, ſo 
ſome Fiſhes fly above the water in the air for a conſiderable ſpace, till 
their finnes begin to be ſomething ſtiffe and dry. | 

Verſ. 23. Andthe 2uinary denotes. Philo does not here omit that ob- 
vious conſideration of the Five ſenſes in Avimals, But it is a ſtrange 
coincidence, if it was not intended, that living creatures ſhould be ſaid to 
be made in the Fifth and Sixth day, thoſe Numbers according to the 
Pythagorical myſterie being lo fitly ſignificant of the nature of them. For 
Five 1s acknowledged by them to be Male and Female, conliſting of Three 
and Two, the two firſt Maſculine and Feminine numbers: It is alſo an 
Emblem of Generation, for the number Five drawn into Fzve brings 
about Five again,as you ſee in Five times Five, which is Twenty Five. $0 
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yerſ. 27. Male aud Female, It is a wonder, {ayes Grotiwe, to ſee how 
the Explications of the Rabbins upen this place and thoſe paſſages in 
Plato's Sympoſion agree one with another, which notwithſtanding from 
whatſoever they proceeded, I make no queſtion, ſaies he, but they are falſe 
and vain : And I muſt confeſle Iam fully of the ſame opinion. But this 


ſtrange agreement betwixt Ariftophanes his Narration, in the forenamed 


Sympoſion, and the comments of the Rabbins upon this Text, is no ſmall 
argument that Plato had ſome knowledge of Moſes, which may well adde 
the greater authority and credit to this our Cabbala, But it was the 
wildome of Plato to own the true Cabbala himſelf; but ſuch unwarran- 
table Fancies as might riſe from the Text, to caſt upon ſuch a ridiculous 
ſhallow companion as Ari/fophanesz it was good enough for himz to utter 
in that Clubbe of Wits, that Philoſophick Sympoſion of Plato, 

Ver(, 28, They lorded it. The Seventy have it xamwxpidionre, which 
1s to domineer with an high hand, Matth, 20, 

Ferſ. 31, Andthe Senary denotes, The Sexary or the number $7x has 
a double reference, the one to this particular day's work, the other to 
the whole Creation, For the particular day's work, itis the Creation of 
ſuadry ſorts of Land- Animals, divided into Male and Female. And the 


- number Sx is made up of Male and Female, For Two into Three is Six, 
| The conceit is Philo's ; and hence the Pythagoreans called this Number, 


Tau O., Matrimony, as Clemens alſo obſerves, adding moreover that the 
did it in reference to the Creation of the World, ſet down by Moſes, This 
number alſo, in the ſame ſort that the number Fzve, is a fit Embleme of 
Procreation. For Six drawn into Six makes Thirty Six. The conceit is 
Plutarch's in his De E: apud Delphos, though he ſpeak it of an inferiour 
kind of Generation : But methinks it is moſt proper to Animals, Here 
is ſomething alſo that reſpe&s Maz particularly , the choiceſt reſult of 
this S7xth day's labour, The number of the brutiſh Nature was Five, 
according to Philo ; but here is an Unite ſuperadded in Mar, Reaſor 
reaching out to the knowledge of a God, And this nite added to the 
former Five, makes Six, | 

Bur now for the reference that S:x bears to the whole Creation , thac 
the Pythagoreans did conceive it was ſignificant thereof, appears by the 
Titles they have 21ven it, For they call it Atepbepors Te Tavlos, A XMgvs 
Keoow Os, The articulate and compleat efformation of the Univerſe, the An- 
vil, and the World, I ſuppoſe they call it the Anvil from that indefarti- 
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gable ſhaping out of new Forms and Figures upon the Matter of the Uni- 
verſe, by vircne of the Active Principle that ever buſies it {elf every- 
where. But how the Senary ſhould Emblemarize the World; you ſhall 
underſtand thus : The World is ſelf-compleat, filled and perfected by its 
own parts; ſo is the Senarius, which has no denominated part but a 
Sixth, Third, and Second, viz, 1,23, which put together make $;x ; and 
Exclide defines a perfe&t Number from this property, TiA(QG. a gibjuss 
Ehry a Tois $2vls papeoy io wy, A perfect Number is that which « equall 
#0 its parts. Wherefore this namber ſers out the perfection of the World, 
and you know God in the cloſe of all ſaw that all that he made was very 
g00d, Then again the World is " Applu 4 ©nAu, Marand Famina, that 
15, it conſiſts ofan AFive and Paſſive Principle, the one brought down 
into the other from the World of life; and the Senary is made by the 
drawing of the firſt Maſculine Number into the firſt Feminine, for Three 
into Two 15 Six, . | 7 

Thus you ſee continuedly, That the property of the Number ſets off the 
nature ofohe work of every day, according to thoſe myſteries that the Py- 
thagoreans have obſerved in thera ; and beſides this, That the Nambers 
have ordinarily got Names anſwerable to each day's work ; which, as I have 


often intimated, is a very high probability that the Pythagoreans had a 


Cabbala referring to Moſes his Text and the Hiſtory of the Creation, 
And Philo, though not in ſo punctual a way, has offered at the opening 
of the mind of Xoſes by this Key. But I hope I have made it ſo plain, 
that it will not hereafter be ſcrupled, but that this is the genuine way of 
interpreting the Ph:loſophick meaning of the Moſaical Text in this firſt 
Chapter of Geneſis, ” | 


CH A P, IL 


3. The number Seven « fit Symbole of the Sabbath or Reſt of God, 7, of 


Adam's riſing out of the ground, as other creatures did, 11. That Piſon 
#& from NU or W\D, and denotes Prudence, The myſtical meaning of 
Havilah. 13. That Gihon 3s the ſame that Nilus, Sihor,or Siris, aud 
that Piſon is Ganges, The Juſtice of the Athiopians. That Gihon is 
from M2, and denotes that Vertue, 14. As Hiddekel denotes Forti- 
tude, 17, That thoſe expreſſions of the Soul's ſleep, and death in the 
Body, ſo frequent amongſt the Platoniſts, were borrowed from the Mo- 
faical Cabbala, 19. Fallen Angels afiimilated to the Beaſts of the field. 
The meaning of thoſe Platonical phraſes meepppusir, meeppueir, n off 
meepy daeohn, mo 7 buyns meewpe , and the like, That Geo in Plato- 

' niſm & the ſame that NR in Moſes, that fienifies Angels a well « 
God, 22, That there are Three Principles in Man, according to Plato's 
School, N&s , Yuxa, eidwhoy Yuyis , 4nd that this Laſt is Eve, 
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| The number Seves is only 
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| :+2more plrtiob}zv Declarativn ofcho@reation of Adawy.2 x iSTE- 


 },1Merrable tothe Sixth day's-work-: Then he fallanpon-thes dhyſte- 
rious ftory.of Puradife; whichtans'out imorche:nexaChaptey,1s 1255s © 


; -tndrhs nuenber devteres the netere; The Hebdewadar, Stptvury 
of God; awheiveonſi bathed aheſy = 


ther:/ And therefore: 'his eondivion.is then very firly Gaogviyabgiads. 
ber| Sew. / Albnimbers within theiDedad are crft into three:ranks;'as 


* Phil obſerves, "Oi ft unde; Soria ever * Cn” 


61.'0! cugeTEs;”! fret Fa 0) Some hoget;; hutuare wetibe coffees: 
px are row mio 'but lo Ties the laft hoth beget and are begotten. 


,'thatis alltheeb begotten; mort begets 
artynumber, whichis a perfe& Embleme of: God celebrating: this $ b- 
bith For he _— ing of anew, as himſelf is uniceearable« So 
that the creating and infuſing of Soulras: occafion:thould offer, is-quite 
contrary to this Mefaicub Fr ih /Bur the: Cubbala is very conſonant to 
it ſelf, which pap that all Souls were: crezted at-oneoInthe Firit day, 
and-wilkinthefe CL CNISE declare alſo the manger of their f:]- 
ling1 into the Bady. LSIARED 3:10 Bis xf 
 Wenſca.. Prodethtons of the; WoxOIms, ; The Original hath. it Torn 
DOWN; Here:the Suvsand-Planzts are plainly:ſaid to be generated by the 
Heanens or c#thereal Matter;: which is again-wondertully .conſonantto 
the Cartefian Philofephy's but after - what manner-P/apcts: and Stars are 
thus generated,” you may fee there atlarge. It cannot but be acknow- 
ledged that there was a fathomeleſle depth of Wiſdome in Moſes, whoſe 
Skill'in Philoſophy thus plainly-prevents the ſubcileſt and moſt capacious 
reaches of all-thewits of the world that ever-wrote after him, 

Take upon meito define, » That no ſet time is underſtood by the Six days 
Creation, hath been witneſſed already our of approved Authors; and.the 
preſent Cabluta pſainly confirms it, ſhewins that the marie of numbers 
is meant; aot-the order or ſucceſhon of days: 

\Perſ; 6.. Loh dewy ſhowers of Rain. Vatablus olainly interprets the 
place of K4in} But Tconceive'it- better incerpreted. of fomerhing Ana- 
togical ro the-common Rain thae now deſcends upon the-Egrthy which is 
+ goats Wes: and: not! 0 full of vital] wk end- princaples of 

Perf. 7 Adds himfelf vole out * the Barth, Thaz Ged ſhould ſhape 
Earth with his own hands, ke Statuary, into the figure ofa Man, and 
aps ex drm en ers and 1{o make 1t become alive, iS 
not likely to Philoſophick C irbeing more pajp bly accom- 
modated1o yulpar eonceit; 'But week of Rain honey} ox w before the 
making of Man, may verywellinſinuare ſnch preparations of fue round 
to'have ſome caufal concourſefor hisproduRion. - And thit beat.allcredi- 
blethat other living creatures roſe cut of the Earth in-this taanner, ; 16-45 
as likely that Man 6id fo-likewiſe ; for the: ſame words axe uſedconcer- 
aihe them both: for the/Fext of Moſes, ver. 19, ſayes.,: That out of bor 
gronn 
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ground God formedevery Beaſt of the Field, and every Fowl of the Air, as 
it ayesin-the ſeventh verſe. :hat he formed Man of the duſt of the ground, 
Whence Esripides the Tragedian ( one that Socrates lov'd and reſpected i De. 
much for his great knowledge and vercue, and would of his ownaccord be av. sic. Bibt;- 
a Spectator of his Tragedies, whenas they could ſcarce force him to ſee 9c. Hiſtor. | 
other Playes, as «lian writes) this Exriptdes, I ſay, pronouncing of the #j;,. 
firſt generation of men and thereſt of living creatures, affirmed that they Hiftor.1ib.z. 
were born all after the ſame manner, and that they roſe out of the Earth, ©? 23: 
And that Euripides was tinctured with the ſame doctrines that were in 
Pythagoras, and Plato's School , both the friendſhip betwixt him and $9- 
crates, as alſo the T»@karor Moraland Philoſophick ſentences in h@ Tra- 
gedies, are no inconſiderable arguments. And, as I have already intima- 
ted, the beſt Phzloſophick Cabbala of Moſes that is, I ſuſpe& to be in their 
Philoſophy, I mean of Plato and Pythagoras, E- 

Verſ, 8. Where he had pat the Man. For there is no Preterpluperfel? 

- Tenſein the Hebrew, and therefore, as Yatablus obſerves, if the ſenſe re- 

quire, the Preterperfed# Tenſe ſtands for it. | 

Wholly ethereal. For thar's the pure Heavenly and undefiled Yehicle 
of the Soul, according to Platoniſm, 

Beams of the Divine Intellett, I havealready more at large ſhewed 
how the Son of God or the Dzvine IntelledF is (et out by the ſ{imilitnde 
of the S##-riſing or Eaſt, which I may again here further confirm oft of 
Philo,» Teror | > aapiobummay. yay 0 TÞS ovmwy «vers mlnp , In his a&; 
Suyyvetws AgAixmr, SO that the placing of Paradiſe under the Sun- 
riſe, ſignifies the condition of a Soul irrigated by the rayes of the Divine 
Intellef, which ſhe is moſt capable of in her «&thereal Vehicle. Bur thar 
the Souls of men were from the beginning of the world, is the general 
opinion of the Learned Fews, as well as of the Pythagoreans and Plato- 
ziſts, and therefore a very warrantable Hypotheſis in the Philoſophick Cab- 
bala, Nay, I may turcher adde that it is the Opinion of 0r1gey, thar 
Plato's Aios wha Os, Fovis Hortizs, is but an imitation of this Hiſtory of 
Paradiſe, and that Porzs his being ceceived by Penia an{wers ro Adam 
his being beguiled by the Serpent. See Origen againſt Celſas, 1ib, a, 

Yerſ. 9. The Eſſential Will of God. By the Eſſential Will of God is un- 
derſtood the Will of God becoming Life and Efſence to the Soul of 
Man ; whereby is ſignified a more through union betwixe the Divine 
and humane nature. ſuch as is.in them that are firmly regenerated and ra- 
dicated in what is good, Philo makes the Tree of Life to be cuorkde, 
that is, Pzety or Religion; but the beſt Religion and Plety is to be of one 
will with God : ſee Fohn 1.12, | 

Yerſ, 10. The Four Cardinal Verttes. It is * Philo's Expoſition upon * tn his rg 
the place ; and then the River ic felf to be 7 Surrwny a3aJomla, that ge- Alcgor. 11h. x. 
eral zoodneſs diſtinguiſhable into theſe four heads of Vertue. 

Ferſ. 11. Is Piſon, From WB or WP to ſpread and diffuſe it ſelf , to 
multiply and abound, This is Wiſdome or Prudence, called Piſon, partly, 
becauſe it diffuſes it ſelf into all our ations, and regulates the exerciſe of 
the other Three Vertues , and partly, becauſe Wzſdome and Truth fills 
and encreaſes., and ſpreads out every day more then orher, For Trath is 
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The Defente of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 
| © very fruitful; and there are ever new occaſions that adde experience of 
tungs, EY LA bs o "+ | ; 


Drggme A amti Tora I10amoper@-. 

According to-our Engliſh Proverb, The older the wiſer, 

In the Land of Havilah, From vn and R or 18, Deas indicavit, 
God hath ſhown 8, 9 

Verſ. 12, Pure Gold, 8c, Anealte Embleme of tried Experience, the 
mother of true 1iſdome and Prudence, And the vittue of Bdel/inum is not 
unproper for diſeaſes that ariſe from Phlegmatick lazineſs; and the very 
name and nature of the onyx ſtone alſo points out the {1gnification of it: 
Thot®h there be no neceflity, as I have told you already out of Mazmo- 
nides, to give an account in this manner of every particular paſſage-in an 
Allegory or Parable : wherefore if any man think me toocurious, they 
may amit theſe expoſitions, and let them go for nought.. 

Verſ.13, River is: Gihon, According to the Hiſtory or Letter we have 
made Piſon, Phaſis, and Gihon-a branch of Euphrates, But the ancient 
Fathers, Epiphanins, Auguſtive, Ambroſe, Hieronymus, Theodoret, Dama- 
ſcen, and ſeveral others make Piſon Ganges, and Gibon Nilws, And they 
have no contemptible arguments for it : For firſt, Ferem.2.18. Sihor isa 
River of e29pt, which is not queſtioned tobe any other then Niue, and 
its Etymon ſeems to bewray the truth of it, from 1nw denigrari, from the 
muddy blackneſs of the River, \ And Nil is notorious tor this quality, 
and therefore has its denomination thence in the Greek, quaſi rea iAvs, ac- 
cording to which ts that of Dzonyſims,, | 

Ou Jap ms ToGugy ra uG. emntro Neiag, 

" Our iAuv Bate, vT6 oy For05 aACov arty. 

That is, 
For there's no River can compare with Nile, 
For caſting mud, and fattening the ſoil, 
But now to recite the very words of the Prophet, What haſt thou to doe 
with the way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Sibor ? the Latine has it, of 
bibas aquam turbidams ; this is Nils : But the Seventy tranſlate it meiv 
Sep Dndv, To drink the water of Gihon z which is the name of this very 
River of Paradiſe: And the 4byſ7nes alſo even to this day call Nilws by 
the name of G#70n, Adde unto this, that Gihox runs in «£th10p:4, ſo does 
Niles, and is Sirisas it runs through'e/&thiop;a, which is from Sher it 13 
likely and then the Greek termination makes it S/0rjs, after by con- 
traction Syris, &; 

Eitgys 97 Aidioouy 44%Anoxe,), of 7 Eulwns 
Eratma prep Iron per 2ropg. Neiaor gwrylg. 
That is, 

The efthioptan him Siris calls, 
Syene Nilus, when by her he crawls, 

As the ſame Author writes in his Geographical Poems. And that Por 
is Ganges has alſo its probabilities, Ganges being in Ind;zs, a Countrey 
famous for Gold and precious Stones. Beſides, the notation of the name 
agrees with the nature of the River, Piſox being from WD multiplicare ; 
and there 15no Jeſſe a number then Ten, and thoſe greatRivers, that exo- 
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neratethemfelves into Gayyes 5-45 there mult beacofifluxofultsfariond 
Experience to fill up and compleac that vertue of Wiſdome or Prudence. 
So that we ſhall ſee that the four Rivers of Paradiſe have got ſuch names 
P are moſt advantageous and favourable to the 'myſterious ſenſe of the 
ory. _s ; LTD IKEN 3 +484 
Wherefore regardleſle here of all Geographical (crupulofities, we will 
ſay that Gihor is Nils or Siri, the River of the e/£#hiop1ans, that is, of 
the Frft,and the Vertne is here determinarely ſet off trom the ſubje&t 
wherein it doth reſide : For by the fame of the F#/{:et:and Innocency of 
the «Athiopians, weare aſſured which of the Cardinal Vercues is meant 
by 6rh0n, - And the ancient fame of their Honeſty and/Uprightneſſe was 
ſuch, that Homer has madeit their Epither, calling them:@uuporac ' Auto» 
mes, The blameleſſe Ethiopians z adding further, thaw Fapiter uſed: to 
banquet with them, he being fo 'much-itaken with the integrity of their 
cotverſation, And Dionyſus calls them ®gu/4ac * ArHionjas, The divine 
or Derforme eAthiopians > and they werefo ſtyled Oixerooviw, by 
reafon of their Fuſtice, as Euſtathius comments upon theplace, Herodotus 
alſo ſpeaking of them, ſays; they are very goodly men, and. much civi- 
lized; and of a very long life, which is the reward of:Righteouſneſle, '*$0 
that by the place where Giho# runs, it 15) plainly! ſignified to-'us what 
Cardinal Vertue is to be'underſtood thereby; - O72 L 
Notation of the name thereof, The name Gihon, as you have (cen; fairly 
incites us to acknowledge it a River of -£thiopia, Thenotation thereof 
does very ſutably agree with the nature of F8ftire, foritis from 13 6rhm- 
pere, And Juſtice is a M.opioy ana 3, Bownm alienum; as the Philoſopher 
notes ; not confined within a mans ſelf, but breaks out rather upon 
others, beſtowing upon every one what is their due. 21-265 
YVerſ. 14. Is Hiddekel. The word is compounded, ſayes YVatablus, 
from two words that fignifie velox and:rapiaam; andthis vertue, like 
a ſi : and rapid flream, bears down all before ic, as you have it. in the 
And ftoutly reſiſts, * Philo uſes here the word amedleiv,to refit;which 
he takes occaſion for trom the Seventies xamrern*Awwpior, whichtie 
interprets ageinft the 4(ſyrians, The Hebrew has it, Eaftward of Afſyria; 
and therefore Aſris is fituared Weſtward of it. Now' the 77eft is'that 
quarter ofthe world where the Sua bidding 'ns adieu, leaves us to datk- 
nefs; whence Z-pupG., the Weſt wind, $70it Aragon name from 
 CopG-and ©, the wind that blows from the dark Quarter, Aſſyriathete- 
fore is that falſe ſtate of ſeeming Happineſs and power of wickedneſle 
which is called the K:nedome of darkneſſe.”: And this 'is the moſt noble 
object of Fortztade, to deſtroy or reſiſt the power of this kingdom within 
our ſelves. Which is the force and power of the ſuggeſtions of the Body, 
which may well be fignified by the occident, as well as the Intellect by the 
Orient s the Evening alſo in the foregoing chapter denoting the cor- 
poreal or Material Principle all along. 
 Perath. From MN" Fruftificauit, 
Verſ. 17, In proceſſe of time, &c, This is according to the minde of 
the Pythagoreans and Origen, And that Pythagoras had the favour of 
Mmm 4 having 
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having the Moſaicd «:communicated-to- him by ſome knowing 
Prieſt of the Jewes or ſome holy man or other; Ithink Thave conti- 
nuedly in the former Chapter made it exceefling probable. 

The Region of mortality.and death, Nothingis more' frequent with the 

«7; 3 Juyj5 Platonifts then the calling of the Body a * Sepulchre, and thu life we live 
540u3; 73 here npon Earth, either ſ{eep or death, Which expreſſions are ſo ſutable 
oye gy, m9% with this Cabbala, and the Cabbala with the Text of Moſes,that mentions 
Y "o1iay the death and ſicep of Adam, that it is a ſhrewd preſumption that theſe 
x; &y7poy. Plo= Phraſes and Notions came firſt from thence. And Phils acknowledges 
os + that Heraclitzs, that myſterious and abſtruſe Philoſopher, ( whom Por- 
i hyrizs alſo has cited to the fame il in his De antro Nympharnm ) 
by: even hit upon the very meaning that Moſes intends in this death of 
Adam, in that famous ſaying of his, Zyper F &avur FravaToy, TEIING per 
5 3 enewvwy ov, We live their death, (to wir, of the Souls our of the body) 
but we are deadtotheir life, And Euripides, that friend of Socrates, and 
fellow-traveller of Plato's, in his Trazedzes ſpeaks much to the ſame. 
Clem, Alcxan purpoſe : } »” 1 ow : , x | 
pre Pryr ag Tis oid\ey, 61 70 Cy Mir 631 NT eres, 
G | To x97Iwrer 5 Gy; 

Who knows whether to live, be not todie, and to die, to live ? Sothat the 

Philoſophick ſenſe concerning Adam's death muſt be this ; Thar he ſhall 

be dead co the ethereal life he lived before, while he is reſtrained to the 

Terreſtrial, and that whenas he might have lived for ever in the /£the- 

real Life, heſhall in a ſhorter time aſſuredly die to the Terreſſrial - Thar 

the ſons of men cannot eſcape either the.certainty or ſpeed of death, 

Verſ. 18. Both good for himſelf, &c, For the words of the Text donor 
confine it to Adam's conveniency alone, but ſpeak at large without any 
reſtraint, inthis preſent verſe, Whierefore there being a double conye- 
nience, it was more explicite to medtion both in the Cabbals, 

Verſ. 19, Fallen and unfallen Angels. The fallen Angels are here afli- 
milated to the Beaſ?s of the Field, the unfallen to the Fowls of the Air. 
How fitly the falen Spirits are reckoned amongſt the Beaſts of the 
Field, you ſhall underſtand more fully in the following Chapter. In the 
mean time you may take notice that the Platonifts, indeed Plato himſelf 
in his Phedrus, makes the Soul of Man, before it falls into this 
Terreſtrial Region, a winged Creature : And that ſuch phraſes as theſe, 
meepppuer and meegtuary, n 7 migwy danfoAn, and © f buys; migwns, and 
the like, are proper expreſſions of that School, And Plato dges very 
plainly define what he means by. theſe wings of the Soul, ( and there 
is the ſame reaſon of all other Spirits whatſoever) after this manner, 
Tlepuxern meps durapus & metres ayey avy, menwerluo 5 To F Hiwy 
YO. oi«'* That the nature of the wing of the Soul i ſuch,.as to be able 
to carry upward that which otherwiſe would ſlugge downwards , and to 
bear it aloft and place it there where we may have more ſenſible com- 

 munion with God and his holy Angels, For ſo Oc in the plural number 
1s moſt ſurably tranſlated in ſuch paſſages as theſe, and moſt congruouſly 
co the thing it ſelf and the truth of Chriſtianicy, And it may well ſeem 
the leſſe ſtrange that @eei ſhould fignifie Angels in the Greek Philoſo- 
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"The Defence of the Philoſphick Cabbala. C 1 a, III, 


\ 


Chap. 13. 21: 


Lucret, de n.t- 
turarerum tl. 4. 


had done nothing that the divine Light would reprehend him for, He 
had not yet become obnoxious to any ſentence from his own condemning 
Conſcience z for he kept himſelf hitherto. within the bounds of that 
divine Law written in his Soul, and had attempted nothing againſt the 
Will of God. So that there being no ſi», there could nor as yet be any 
ſhame in Adam, 
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CHAP, III. 


I. The Serpent 'Oqterds in Pherecydes Syrus, EINR VU, DV, DVR, 
and V7, names of Spirits haunting Fields and deſolate places. The 
right Notation of "WW. 13, That Satan #pon his tempting Adam was 
caſt down lower towards the Earth, with all hs Accomplices, 15. Pla- 
to's Prophecie of Chriſt, The reaſonableneſs of Divine Providence in 
exalting Chriſt above the higheſt Angels, 20, That Adam's deſcen- 
ſion into his Terreſtrial Body was a kind of Death, 22. How incon- 
gruous it « to the Divine Goodneſs, gt = to inſult over frail 
Man fallen into Tragical miſery. 24, That i ts a great mercy of God” 


that we are not immortal upon Earth, That Auygy, Yuxn, and "Ayſt- 
AO., are all one, | | 


*HE firſt verſe, Th old Serpent therefore, 
In Pherecydes Syrus, Pythagoras his Maſter, there is mention of 
one Oftwvrus, Princeps malt, 4S Grotizs Cites him on this place, 
which is a further argument ot Pythagoras his being acquainted with this 
Moſaical Philoſophy ;, and that according to the Philoſophick Cabbala, it 
was an evil Spirit, not a nataral Serpent, that ſupplanted Adam, and 
brought ſuch miſchief upon mankind, 

The Beaſts of the Field, But now that theſe evil Spirits ſhould be 
reckoned as Beafts of the field, beſides what reaſon is given in the Cabbals 
it ſelf, we may adde further, that the haunt of theſe unclean ſpirits is in 
ſolitudes and waſte fields and deſolate places, as is evident in the Propher 
Eſay his deſcription of the deſolation of 3abylon, where he faith it ſhall be 
a place for the DR and DY%; the Fauni and Sylvani, as Caſtellio tranſlates 
it, Or 0y0%4ymvegt and Aziugna, as the Seventy : And theſe Onocentaurs 
in Heſychius are Oathgroy TM 16. 19.Aoy X oxoT4vav Th EMmqareic, A 
kinde of Spirit that frequents the woods, and i of a dark colour, There is 
mention made alſo by the Prophet ( in the ſame deſcription ) of the 
WVYv and DNR and of N\?)P, all which Expoſitors interpret of Spirits. 
For M'VYV are interpreted bythe Seventy Aaigna, by Caſtellio Satyri ; 
INR Caſtellio renders Fauni, the Seventy nxss Clamores, Strepitis ; 
Grotius (uſpects they wrote ny., Out of both you may gueſle that they 
were (uch a kinde of Spirit as cauſes a noiſe and aſftir in thoſe deſolate 
places, according to that of Lucretiue, 

Hec loca caprivedes Satyros Nymphaſque tenere 
Finttimi fingunt, & Faunos eſſe loquuntur ; 


Duorum 
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1.1» » Affirmant wvnled taciturna filentia rumnpi. 

Theſe are the places where the Nymphs de wonne, 

The Fawns and Satyres with their cloven feet, 

Whoſe noiſe and ſhouts and lawghters loud do run 

Through the ſtill Aire, and wake the ſilent Night, 
But the Poet ſeems to put it off with this conceit, that it is only the Shep- 
herds that are merry with their Laſſes, Bur no man can glofſe upon this 
Text after that manner : For the Prophet ſays, No ſhepherd ſhall pitch his 
fold there, nor ſhall any man paſf through it for ever, The laſt ſtrange crea- 
cure in theſe direful (olitudes is N77, which Interpreters ordinarily ttan- 
flate Lama, a Witch, and for mine own part, I give ſo much credit to 
ſundry ftories thatT have read and heard, that Iſhould rather interprec 
thoſe noiſes in the Night, which Lucretizs ſpeaks of, tobe the Conven- 
ticles of 7/itches and Devils, then the merriment of Shepherds and their 
Shepherdeſſes re-echoed from rocks & hills, themſelyes 1n the mean time 
unſeen in the midſt of their Muſick and mirth, But the Fews underſtand 
by 117% a ſbe-devil, an enemy to women in childe-bed z whence it is thar 
they write on the walls of the room where the woman lies in , MN a 
M9? vn, Adam, Eve, ont of doors Lilith, Þ 

And whatI havealledged already, I conceive is authority enough to 
countenance the ſenſe of the Cabbala, that ſuppoſes evil Spirits to be 
reckoned among, or to be Analogical to, the Beaſts of the field. 

But ſomething may be added yet further, Matth, 12, 43, There our 
Saviour Chriſt plainly allows of this doctrine, that evil Spirits have 
their haunts in the wide fields and delerts, which Groti«« obſerves to 
be the opinion of the Fewes, and that DW, Demones, have their name 
for that reaſon, from NW Ager, the Field ; for if it were from TW, "it 
would be rather DW then DV, Shiddim then Shedhim, as Grammartical 
Analogy requires. 

 Verſ.2. And Adam anſwered him, Though the Serpent here be look'd 
upon as a diſtant perſon from Adam, and externally accoſting him, yetir 
is not at all incongruous to make Eve merely an Internal Faculty of him, 
For as ſheis ſaid to proceed from him, ſo ſhe is ſaid ſtill to be ove with him * 
which is wonderfully agreeable with the Faculties of the Soul; for 
though they be from the Soul, yet they are really oxe with her, as they 
that underſtand any thing in Philoſophy will eaſily admir, 

Yerſ. 5. Know all things, Tldvtts avyewmu 8 tid era opegoy?) Por, All 
men have a natural deſire of knowledge. Itisan Aphoriſm in Ariſtotle, 
And this deſire is moſt ſtrong in thoſe whoſe ſpirits are moſt thin and ſub- 
tile, And therefore this bait could not but be much taking with Adam in 
his thinner Vehicle, But whatever is natural to the Soul, unleſſe it be 
regulated and bounded with the divine Light, will prove her miſchief and 
bane, whether in this lower ſtate, or what ſtate ſoever the Soul is 
placed 1n, | 

yerſ. 7. Neither the covering of the Heavenly nature. For Adam by 
the indulging to every careleſle ſuggeſtion, at laſt deſtroyed and ſpoiled 
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The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. Cuay, III. 


the pure frame of his ethereal or Heavenly Yehicle, and wrought 
himſelf into a diſlike of the ſordid ruines and diftempered reliques of it ; 
and in ſome meaſure awakening that lower Plantal life, which yet had 
not come near enough the Terreſf71al Matter, and with which he was as 
yet unclothed, found himſelf naked of what he preſaged would very fitly 
ſure with him, and eaſe the trouble of his preſent condition. See 2 Cor, 
eh. 5, F103. 1,» ED 

Verſ. 8. That they hid themſelves, 1 hey hate the Light, becauſe their 
deeds areevil, This is true of all rebellious ſpirits, be they in what 
Vehicle they will. 

Yerſ, 9. Purſued him. Preftantiorem Anime facultatem eſſe ducem 
homint atque Demonem, It is Ficinus his out of Timeus, viz, That the 
beſt Faculty that the Soul is any thing awaked to, ts her guide and good 
Genius, But if we be rebellious to it, it is our Dem07 in the worſe ſenſe, 
and we are afraid of it, and cannot endure the fight of it. 

Verſ.10, No power nor ornaments, For he found that though he could 
ſpoil and diſorder his Yehicle, it was not in his power ſo eaſily to bring ir 
in order again, 

Verſ.12, It was the vigour and impetnoſity, There is ſome kindeof 
offer towardsa real excuſe in Adam; but it is manifeſt that he cannor 
clear himſelf from fin, becaule it was in his power to have regulated the 
motions of the Life of his Vehicle according to the rule of the divine 
Light in him. 

Verſ. 13. What work has ſhe made here ? Adam touched in ſome ſort 
with the conviction of the divine Light, bemoans that ſad Cataſtrophe, 
which the vigorons life of the Vehicle had occaſioned : But then he again 
excuſes himſelf from the deceivableneſle of that Facultie, eſpecially ir 


being wrought upon by ſo cunning and powerful an Afſailant as the old 
Serpent the Devil, 


Imagination for ever. That is, D7W?, #6 } eu@ya, 
The Eternal God, It being a thing acknowledged, that God both ſpeaks 
in 4 man, 4s in other Tntelleual creatures, by his divine Light re{1ding 


there, and that he alſo — in himſelf, concerning things or perſons ; 
which Speeches are nothing elſe bur his Decrees : Ttis not atall harſh, in 
the reading of Moſes, to underſtand the ſpeakings of God according as the 
circumſtances of the Matter naturally imply ; nor to bring God inas a 
third Perſon, in corporeal and viſible ſhape, unleſſe there were an exi- 
gency that cid extort it from us, For his ;nward word, whereby he either 


creates or decrees any thing that ſhall cone to paile, as alſo that divine 
Light whereby he does inſtruct thoſe Souls that receive him, Philoſophy 


will eaſilier admit of theſe for the ſpeakings of God, then any audible arti- 

culate voice pronounced by him in humane ſhape, unleſſe it were by 

on f himſelf; for otherwiſe in all likelihood it is but a meſſage by ſome 
ngel. 

Verſ.14. The Prince of the rebellious Angels, For the mighty ſhall be 
mightily cormented , and the nature of the thing alſo implies it, becauſe 
diſgrace,adverſity,and being trampled on,is far more painful & vexatious 
co thoſe that have been in great place then to thoſe of a more inferiour 
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CHap. Ill. The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 


rank. From whence naturally this Chieftain of the Dewils, as Mr. Mede 
calls him, will be ſtruck more deeply with the cutſe then any of the reſt 
of his Accomplices. Po, 

In the higher parts of the Air, &c, This 1s very conſonant to the opi- 
nion of the ancient Fathers, whether you underſtand it of Satay himſelf, 
or of the whole Kingdome of thoſe rebellious Spirits, And it is no more 
abſurd, that for a time the bad went amongſt the good 1n the /£thereal 
Region, then it is now that there are good Spirits amongſt the bad in this 
lower Air. But after that villany Satay commirted upon Adam , he 
was commanded * down lower, and the fear of the Lord of Hoſts (o 
changed his Yehicle and flaked his fire, that he ſunk rowards the Earth, 
and ar laſt was fain to lick the duſt of the ground, See Mr, Med in his 
Diſcourſe upon 2 Pet, 2. 4. | 

Verſ.15, Meſiias ſhould take a Body. That the Soul of the Meſ;as, 
and all Souls elſe, did preexiſt, is the opinion of the Fewes , ana that 

- admitted, there is no difficulty in the Cabbala, Plato, whether from this 
paſſage alone, or whether it was that he was i iſtructed out of * other 
places alſo of the holy Writ, ( if what > Ficinws writes is true) ſeems 
to have had ſome knowledge and preſage of the coming of Chriſt, in 
that being asked how long men ſhould artend tro his writings, he anſwe- 
red, till ſome more holy and divine Perſon appear in the world, whom 
all ſhould follow. 

Notoriouſly here upon Earth, As it came to paſſe in his caſting out 
Devils, and ſilencing Oracles, or making them cry out 

"Otugr 7 Termd wr —— 

Chriſt bruiſes the head of Satan by deſtroying his kingdome and fove- 
raignty, and by being ſo highly exalted above all Powers whatſoever, 
And it is a very great and precious myſtery, That dear Compaſi;on of our 
fellow- creatures, and faithful and faſt obedzence ro the Will of God, 
( which were ſo eminently and tranſcendently in Chr:/ ) ſhould be lifted 
above all Power and Knowledze whatſoever in thoſe higher Orders of 
. Angels. For none of them that were as they ſhould be would take 
offence at it, but beglad of ir, But thoſe that were proud, or valued 
Power and Knowledze before Goodneſſe and Obedience, it was bur a juſt 
affront to them, and a fit rebuke of their Pride. 

But now how does Satan bruiſe the heel of Chriſt ? Thus; He 
falls upon the rear, the loweſt part of thoſe that proteſ; Chriſtianity, 
Hypocrites and ignorant Souls, ſuch as he often makes Witches of; bur 
che Church Triumphant is ſecure, and: the fincere part of the Church 
Militant, So Mr. Mede upon the place, 

Verſ. 16. The Concomitance of Pain and Sorrow, And it is the com- 
mon complaint of all Mortals, that they that ſpeed the beſt have the 
experience of a vicifſitude of Sorrow as well as Foy. And the very frame 
of our Bodies, as well as the accidents of Fortune, are ſuch, that to in- 
dulge to Pleaſure is but to lay the ſeed of Sorrow or Sadnefſe by D1ſcaſes, 
Saticty, or Melancholy: Beſides many ſpinoſities and cutting paſſages 
that often happen unawares in the converſation of thoſe from whom we 
expe the greateſt ſolace and content, To ſay nothing of the aſſaults 
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The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 


* In Phryx6 
Traged, 


* Cornel. a 
Lapide in Gen. 


6, 23, 


of a mans own Minde, andpricking of Conſcience, which ordinarily diſ- 
turb thoſe that follow after the pleaſtres of the Body. Lucretzws, though 
an Atheiſt, will fully witneſſe to the truth of all this in his fourth book 
De rerum Natura, where you may read upon this Subject art large. 

Verſ.18, Thorns and Thiſtles. Moſes inſtances in one kinde of life, 
Husbandry, but there is the ſame reaſon inall, 


— Nil fine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus — 
Life nothing gratis unto men doth give; 
But with great labour and ſad toil we tive. 


 Verſ. 20, Euripides the friend of Socrates, and a favourer of the Py- 
thagorean Philoſophy, writes ſomewhere in his * Tragedies, as Ihave 
already told you, to this ſenſe ; Who knows, ſays he, whether to live, be 
todie; and whether, azain, to die, be not to live ? Which queſtion is very 
agreeable to this preſent Cabbala: for Adam is here as it were dying to 
s #5 better world and condition of life he was in; and like as one here 
upon Earth on his death-bed, prophefies many times, and profeſles 
what he preſages concerning his own ſtate to come, that he ſhall be with 
God, that he ſhall be in Heaven amongſt the holy Angels and the Saiats 
departed, and the like : ſo Adams here utters his Apologetical Pro- 
phecie, that this change of his and departure from this preſent ſtate, 
chough it may prove ill enough for himſelf, yet it has its uſe and conve- 
nience, and that it is better for the Uzzverſe ; for he ſhall live upon 
Earth, and be a ruler thereamongſt the Terreſtrial creatures, and help to 
order and govern that part of the world, | | 
The Life of bis Yehicle, EV E, For 'EV E ſignifies Life, that life 
which the Soul derives to what Yehicle or Body ſoever ſhe actuates and 
poſleſles, 


Yerſ. 21, Skin of Beaſts, This Origen underſtands of Adam's being 
incorporated and clothed with humane fleſh and skin, * Ridiculum enim 
eſt dicere, ſaith he, quod Deus fuerit Adami coriarius & pellium ſutor, 
And no man will much wonder at the confidence of this Pious and Lear- 
ned Father, if he do but confider, that the Pre-exiſtency of Souls before 
they come into the Body is generally held by all the Learned of the 
Fews, and ſo in all likelihood was a part of this Philoſophick Cabbala, 
And how fitly things fall in together, and agree with the very Text of 
age let any man judge, Origey preferrs the ſignificancy of this paſſage 
betore the Platonick mpeppunns* his words are remarkable and worth the 
citing, Kai 0 6x(aMoperO. 5 on 78 Tlaggdiou arypur@- pI, Þ Yuvau- 
465, Tvs Opp lives nupreoper@ yilavas (us Sia 7 mpaacy Th aySpu- 
Twy emnoinee Tots apuaphiomoy s eo; ) amppmmy me v Munn! by Aogy, 
rip T, i}, Tratwe, F Von mepoppuertis X ÞeVgp GPepojeerns, hos av 
Sepes TOs Aefinlgy, i.e, Man his being caſt out of Paradiſe together with 
his gh and clothed with coats of skin, (which by reaſon of the tranſgre(- 


ſeon of men God has made for thoſe that have ſinned) has a certain hidden 


and myſtical meaning above that Platonical one, of the Soul's caſting her 
wings , and falling headlong hither, till ſhe lay bold of ſome body of a more 
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CHAP. IIl. The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 97 
groſs conſiſtency, See Origen, Cont. Celſ, lib, 4, This is anſwerable to 
that in Cornelius, which I think he has out of Epiphanine, 
Ver(.22, But play and ſport, This I conceive a far better Decorum, 
then to make God Sarcaſtically to jear at Adam, and triumph over him 
in ſo great and univerſal a miſchief, as ſome make it, and deſtitute of any 
concomitant convenience ; eſpecially there being a principle in Adam 
that was (o eaſily deceivable, which ſurely has ſomething of the nature of 
an excuſe inir, Bur to jear at a man that through his own weaknelſs and 
the over-reaching ſubtilry of his adverſary has fallen into ſome dreadful 
and Tragical evil and miſery, isa thing fo far from becoming God, that 
It utterly misbeſeems any good man. 
Verſ. 24. He made ſure he ſhould not be immortal. For it is our advan- 
tage, as Rypert #s upon the place hath obſerved out of Plotinus : Miſeri- 
cordie Dei fuiſſe, quod hominem fecerit mortalem, ne perpetuis cruciaretur 
hnjus vite erumns ; That it #s the mercy of God that he made man mor- 
tal; that he might not always be tormented with the miſeries and ſorrows 
of this preſent life. | OD 
PaſSing through the condition of being re-inveſied with his fiery Vehicle, 
The tollowing words explain the meaning of the Cabbala; it is according 
to the ſenſe of that Plato amongit the Poets, ( as Sever called him ) 
Firgil, inthe {1xth Book of his «A&ncids : 


aeetR_es oa _ —_ <e——s, 


 Donec longa dies perfedto temports orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
e/Ethereum ſenſum, atque anrai ſimplicis ignem, 
To this ſenſe, | 
Till that long day at laſt be come about 
That waſted has all filth and foul deſire, 
Andlegves the Soul Athereal throughout, 
Bathing her ſenſes in pure liquid Fire. 


Which we ſhall yet back very fittingly with the two laſt Golden Ver- 
ſes, as they are called, of the Pythagoreans, who adde Immortality to this 
eEthereal condition : 
"Ho >mAcVas cwna is erp eAdbvreg! eg, 
"Eovea agrxvarOr os apBegl Gr, wm Ivnlss, 
Rid of this body, if the Kther free 
You reach, henceforth Immortal you ſhall be, 
The Greek has it, you ſhall be an Immortal God, which Hzerocles inter- 
prets, you ſhall imitate the Deity in this, in becoming Immortal, And Plu- 
tarch, in his Defed# of oracles, drives on this Apotheofis, according to 
the order of the Elements, Earth refined to Water, Water to Air, Air to 
Fire : So man to become of a Terreſtrial Animal one of the Heroes, of 
an Heros a Demon or good Genins, of a Genius a God, which he calls 
melagyar $romrQ., to partake of Divinity ; which is no more then to 
become one of the DNR, or Immortal Angels, who are inſtar flammg, &- Maimonid. 
? ; . More Nevoch. 
as the Hebrew Doctors declare in Bereſhith Rabbah, They are according ,,,, ,. cy. 9 
to their Yehicles a verſatile fire, turning themſelves Protews-like into ; 
any ſhape. Whichare the very words of Maimonides upon the place, 
| Nnn 2 And 
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In his De con- 
fuſrone lingud-. 


rium, 


Phil. 11b. dc 
Somnin. 


] hil. lib. ac 


 Gigamibus, 


And Philo Fudens, "Eq 5 x7) F ates xo! anpg mu pul. xopos 
For there is, ſaith he, in the Air a moſt holy company of unbodied Souls . 
and preſently he adjoyns, 'Alyiaus » mes vu yas TaUTHS Sq: X&AEMW g 
rapids AoyO., and theſe Souls the Holy Writ uſes to call Angels, And 
in another place he (peaking of the more pure Souls, calls them, *"Caap- 
ys 79 mrnNepg GO, wartp pans Bankiws PINA: x; wIH, afpopuons 
Ta ym 8, axueo as, i.e, The Officers of the Generaliſsimo of the world, that 
are as the Eyes and Ears of the great King, ſeeing and hearing all things : 
and then he addes, TEL UTOLS, Haiuguas My ol 401 @1A oonPor, 0 , 1£pos AoyO 


aSyiaus eiwdes xaneir Theſe, other ht ah call the Genii, but the 


Scripture Angels, And inanother place he ſays, that Pugh, Aazipwy, 
"AyJeaG., that a Sorl, Genius, and Angel, are three words that ſignifie 
but one and the ſame thing. As Xenocrates allo made Puyh and Awiywy 
all one, adding that he was cuSaiugr, happy, that had anvSaizy Juylw, 
a vertuous Soul, Wherefore not to weary my Reader nor my ſelf 
with overmuch Philology , we conclude, that the meaning of aoſes in 
this laſt verſe is this, That Adamis here condemned to a mortal, flitting 
and impermanent ſtate, till he reach his ethereal or pure fiery Yehicle, 
and become, as our Saviour Chriſt ſpeaks, 1my];AG., as one of the An- 
gels, This, I ſay, is the condition of mankind, according to the Philo- 
ſophick Cabbala of Moſes, 
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1, The ftreneth of the Philoſophick Cabbala argucd from the nature of the 
Truths therein contain'd, 2, The dignity of Pythagoras. 3, That 
© he was acquainted with the Moſaick Philoſophy, 4, Pythagoras his 
Miracles. 5. Of Plato, that he was acquainted with the [ewiſh Learn- 
ing; and what miraculous of him, 6. Of Plotinus, his retorting of 
Olympius his Magical prattice azainſt him upon himſelf, his great 
eſteem of Origen. 7. The folly of men in their adhering to ſome 
private judgement more then to Fathers, Churches, Workers of Mira- 
cles, and to Reaſon it ſelf, 8, The Carteſian Philoſophy a reſtauration 
of the Phylical part of the Moſaick, andof Des-Cartes his being in- 


ſpared, 


EL dE T us now take a general viewof this whole Cab- 
: Ad 


bala, and more ſummarily confider the ſtrength 
' thereof : which we may refer to theſe three heads, 
Ly wiz, The nature of the Truths contained in it ; The 


Nnn 3 | Fourthly 
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de vita Pythag. 
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Fourthly and laſtly, There isa great uſetulneſle, it not neceſſity, ar 
leaſt of ſome of them, they being ſuch ſubſtantial Props ot Religion, and 
ſo great encouragements to a ſedulous purification of our Mindes, and 
ſtudy of true Piety, | 

2, Now for the dignity of the Perſons, ſuch as were Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Plotinas, it will be argued from the conſtant fame of that high degree 
of Vertue and Righteouſneſſe, and devour Love of the Deity thar is 
every where acknowledged in them, befides whatſoever mrraculous has 


happened to them, or been performed by them, 


And as for Pythagoras, if you conſult his Life in lamblichus, he was 


held in ſo great admiration by thoſe in his time, that he was thought by 
ſome to be the ſon of Apollo, whom he begot of Parthens his known 
mother : and of this opinion was Epimenides, Enudoxmus, and Xenocrates, 


| Which conceit Jamblichus does ſoberly and earneſtly reject ; but after- 


E th1C, Niu 
»ah, lib. 7. 
(1Þ, 4 


De vita Pythae, 
cap, 2. 


wards acknowledges, that his looks and ſpeeches did ſo wonderfully 
carry away the minds of all that converſed with him, that they could 
not withhold from affirming that he was $3 amis, the off-ſpring of God, 
W hich is not to be taken in our ſtri&t Theological ſenſe, but according 
to the mode of the ancient Greeks, who looked upon men heroically and 
eminently good and vertuous, to be divine Sonls and of a celeſtial ex- 
tract. And Ariſtotle takes notice particularly of the Lacedemonians, thar 
they termed ſuch as were opodIpe ayavwu, very good, ods; ada, i.e. 


Gris evSpes, divine men, According to which ſenſe he interprets that 


verſe in Homer concerning Hedtor, 
MOI AD 6d 4 £00. 
' Avdpos We IynTs aus emuevcy, 2k veto, 

But to return to him of whom we were ſpeaking betore, This eminency 
of his acknowledged amongſt the Heathen, will ſeem more credible, if we 
but conſider the advantage of his converſation with the wiſeſt men then 
upon Earth; to wit, the Fewiſh Prieſts and Prophets, who had their 


— 


knowledge from God, as Pythagoras had from them, From whence I 


conceive that of Tamblichas to be true which he writes concerning Py- 
tha oras his Philoſophy z Thar it 1s $1XoarQin Gn bw? wg Sod T9 
nf apyas, 4 Philoſophy that at firſk was delivered by God or his holy 
Aneels, 

: Bur that Pythagoras was acquainted with the AMoſaical or Fewiſh 
Philoſophy, there is ample Teſtimony of it in Writers ; as of Ariſtobulus 
an eAzyptian Few in Clemens Alexandrinus, and Foſephus againſt Appion. 
S. Ps addes, that he was a Few himſelf, Clemens calls him + JE 
Efparcoy $1Acepor, the Hebrew Philoſopher, I might caſt hither the ſuffra- 
ges of Fuſtin Martyr, Fohanxes Philoponus, Theodoret, Hermippus in 
Origen againſt Celſwus, Porphyrius, and Clemens again, who writes, that it 
was a common tame that Pythagoras was a diſciple of the Prophet Eze- 
kiel, And thoughhe gives no belief to the report, yet that Learned An- 
tiquary Mr, Selden (ſeems inclinable enough to think ic true, in his firſt 
Book De Fare Naturali juxta Hebreos ; where you may peruſe more 
tully the citations of the torenamed Authors, Beſides all theſe, Tambli- 
chu alſo affirms that helived ar S$idon, his native Countrey, Ones 
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fell acquainted with the Prophets, and Succeſlors of one Mochus the 


Phyſiologer or Natural Philoſopher. SuviBans Tei Mowys T3 Puno ye 
Deggnras Dmgpyors * Which, as Mr. Selden judiciouſly conjectures, is to 
be read, Tois Mworws Ts Quaohoys Tg;Enras drrgovors, with the Prophets 
that ſucceeded Moſes the Philoſopher, See allo Minucius Felix in his 
Octavim, | | 

W herefore it is very plain that Pytrhagoras had his Philoſophy from 
Moſes, And that Philoſophy which to this very day is acknowledged to 
be his, we ſeeing thar it is ſo fitly applicable to the Text all the way, what 
oreater argument can there be deſired to prove that it is the true Ph:loſo- 
phick Cabbala thereot © 

4. But there i yet another Argument to prove further the likel:- 
hood of his converſing with the Prophets, which will alſo further ſer out 
the dignity of his perſon ; and that is the Mzracles that are recorded of 
him. For it ſhould ſeem Pythagoras was not only 1nittated into the A70- 


ſaical Theory, but had arrived alſo to the power of working Miracles, as 


Moſes and the ſucceeding Prophets did ; and very ſtrange Facts arere- 
corded both in Porphyrius and Tamblichus : As that Pythagoras, when he 
was gaing over a River with ſeveral of his companions ( Iamblichus calls 
the River Neſſas, Porphyrins Caucaſus) that he ſpeaking to the River, 
the River anſwered him again with an audible and clear voice, Xeipe, 
HSrqez, Salve, Pythazora : Thathe ſhewed his thigh to Abars the 
Prieſt, and that he afhrmed that it gliſtered like Gold, and thence pro- 
nounced that he was Apol/o : That he was known to converſe with his 
friends at Metarontium and Tauromeniam, ( the one a Town in 7taly, the 
other in S:cily, and many days journey diſtant) in one and the ſame day, 
To theſe, and many others wiiich I willingly omit, I (hall only adde his 
predictions of Earthquakes; or rather (becauſe that may ſeem more 
natural ) his preſent flaking of Plagues in Cities, his {ilencing of violent 
Windes and Tempeſts, his calming the rage of Seas and Rivers, and the 
like. Which $kill Empedocles, Epimenides, and Abares having got from 
h:m, they grew ſo famous, that Empedecles was ſurnamed Alexanemus ; 
I pimenides, Cathartes ; and Abars, eXthrobates ; trom the power they 
tad in ſuppreſſing of ſtorms and winds, in freeing of Cities from the plagne, 
and in walking aloft in the Air, Which $kill enabled Pythagoras to viſit 
his friends atter that manner at Metapontinum and Tanromenium 1n one 


and the lame day. 


5. And now I have ſaid thus much of Pythagoras, (and might (ay a 
great deal more) there will be lefle need to infiſt upon Plato and Ploti- 
8s, their Philoſophy being the (ame that Pythagoras's was, and ſo alike 
applicable to Moſes his Text, Plato's exemplarity of lite and vertue, toge- 
ther with his high knowledge inthe more ſacred myſteries of God, and 
the ſtate of the Soul of manin this world and that other, deſervedly gor 
to himſelf the title of D:zvire, o Sei. [laamy, 

But as for Miracles, I know none he did , though ſomething highly 
miraculous happened, if that fame at Athens was true, that Speuſippus , 
Clearchus and Anaxilides report to have been, concerning his barth ; 
which is, that Ariſfo his reputed father, when he would forcibly have 

Nnn 4 had 


See Tamblicn. 
ac vita Pythar, 
cap, 38, 


Diogen, Laer: 
in vita Platon. 
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had to doe with Perifione, (he being indeed exceeding fair and beauriful, 
fell ſhort of his purpoſe, and ſurceaſing from his attempt, that he ſaw/ 
Apollo in a Viſion, and fo abſtained from medling with his wite cill ſhe" 
brought forth her ſon Ariffocles, who after was called Plato, But that 
is far more credible which is reported concerning the commending of 
him to his Tutor S2crates, who the day before he came, dreamed thar 
he had a young Sway in his lap , which putting forth feathers apace, 


of a ſudden flew up into the Air, and ſung very ſweetly. Wherefore 


the next day when Plato was brought to him by his father, T9 Toy, £1- 


meir, #1) @ oprwv, he preſently ſaid, this & the bird, and (o willingly re- 
ceived him tor his Pupil. ED | 
But for his acquaintance with the Moſazcal Learning, as 1t is more 
See Clem.Alex- credible in it ſelf, ſo I have alſo better proof ; as Ariſtobulus the Few 
 andrin, St" in Clemens Alexanadrinus, S, Ambroſe, Hermippus in Foſephus againſt 
mar. 9.1 Appion, and laſtly, Numeniws the Platoniſt, who ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
FE. gap 6 TIlAamr n Mwons ArmliuGwy ; what #«& Plato but Moſes in 
Orig-14" Greek ? as I haveelſewhere alledged. See alſo 0r2gen againſt Celſus. 
re 6. As for Plotinus, that which Porphyrius records of him falls little 
ſhort of a Miracle, as being able by the Majeſty of his own Minde, as 
his enemy 0lympius confeſſed, to retort that Magick upon him which 
he practiſed againſt Plotznvs; and that ſedately fitting amongſt his 
\ friends, he would tell chem, Now Olympius hu body & gathered like 4 
purſe, and his limmes beat one againſt another, And though he was 
not inſtructed by the Few!ſh Prieſts and Prophets, yer he was a fa- 
miliar friend of that hearty and devout Chriſtian and Learned Father 
of the Church, 0rigen; whole authority I would alfocaſt in, together 
with the whole conſent of the Zearzed amongſt the Fewes, For there 
is nothing ſtrange in the Metaphyſical part of this Cabbala, but what they 
have conftantly affirmed to be true, F 
7. But the unmannerly Superſtition of many is ſuch, that they will 
oive more to an accuſtomed Opinion, which they have either taken 
up of themſelves, or has been conveyed unto them by the confidence 
of ſome private Theologer, then to the Authority of either Fathers, 

Churches, Workers of Miracles , or, what is beſt of all, the moſt ſolid 
Reaſons that can be propounded; which if they were capable of , the 
could not take any offence at my admittance of the Carteſian Philoſo- 
phy into this preſent Cabbala, The Principles and the more notorious 
Concluſions thereof offering themſelves ſo freely and unaffetedly, and 
ſo aptly and fittingly taking their place in the Text, that I knew not 
how with Judgment and Conſcience to keep them our. 

'$, For I cannot but ſurmiſe, That he has happily and unexpeRedly light 
upon that which will prove a true Reſtauration of that part of the Moſa:- 
cal Philoſophy which is ordinarily called Natural, and in which Pytha- 
£0ras may be juſtly deemed to have had no ſmall inſighte, Which in all 
probability he attained unto by his converſe with the ſucceſlours of thar 
Sidonian Mochus above mentioned : which Caſavboy conceives rather to 
be Moy ©. ( for how eafily @ is loſt out of y any one may ſee) and 
ſuſpeRs it to be a Tyrian Name, and that in his own tongue he was called 
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of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 


nwn Moſche, which is ordinarily Moſes : which falls in again with Mr, Sel- 


den's opinion, and is a further confirmation of his conjecture, And whar ' 


a kinde of natural Philoſophy this Moſchus imparted to his followers, 
7 fog has expreſsly noted out of Strabo, who makes mention of one 

us 2 $idonian, Who lived in the Ages before the Trojan Warre, and 
was the firſt Authour of the Atomick Philoſophy, or of that Philoſophy 
that gives an account of the Phenomena from the figure and motion of 
Particles, Whence there muſt be no ſmall aftigity betwixt this ancient 
Moſchical or rather Moſaical Phyſiologie and the Carteſian Philoſophy, 
which has ſo often and ſo naturally born a part in this Philoſophick 
Cabbala. 

And that the Natural Philoſophy of Pythagoras was Atomical, is fur- 
ther to be evinced from what we finde in Dzogenes Laertins concerning 
Democritus, For what a4 noiſe his Atoms have made in the World can- 
not be unknown to any. Bur as Drogenes Writes out of Thraſyllns, Demo- 
critus was ſo freat an Admirer and Imitatour of Pythagoras, and ſeems ſo 
to have taken all that he has from him, that a man would think he had 


* Inhis D 
Hiſtoricis G 
cs, lib. 3. 

vtrab, lib, 1 


been his Scholar or Auditour, but that Chronologie will not admit + 


thereof. But though he was not a Diſciple of Pythagoras himſelf, yer, 
as Glaucus Rheginus writes, he was a Hearer of one of the Pythagoreans ; 
and Apollodorus Cyzicenus reports that he had a very intimate familiarity 
with Philolaus. In the Catalogue of his Books alſo which he wrote, one 


| was ſtyled Pythagoras, and another Tritogenia, a myſticall terme amongſt 
| the Pythagoreans, And when Plato would have burnt Democritas his 
Writings, they were two Pythagoreans, Amyclas and Clinias, that dif- 


{waded him from executing whar he had deſigned, certainly our of an 
honeſt, though miſtaken, zeal. Which things I think are a ground of 
an invincible ſuſpicion that the Phyſical part of Pythagoras his Philoſo- 
phy is Aromicall. And that he held the motion of the Earth is already 
famous, Thereſt let us conſider out of the Dogmata of Democritns, and 
ſee how all together ſute with thoſe of Carteſins, — 

Pythagoras muſt alſo Have held, if Democritus had all his Philoſophy 
from his Writings or Traditions, That there are infinite Worlds, and 
that they are generable and corruptible, but that the Matter is unperiſh- 
able, That there are infinite numbers of Atomes or Particles, different 
in magnitude and figure; @ipidzy 5 & T oag Sperm, and that they 
are moved in the Univerſe after the manner of Vortices, For that is the 
proper ſignification of Ayn, namely Yortex, Kai gm mivle aVYRpingle 
fea» mp, udwp, aen, yu" And that by the rotation of theſe Vortices 
of Particles i generated Fire, myp, (whichis the peculiar expreſſion of 
the Sun with the Pythagoreans, as I have noted in its due place) and then 
afterwards Earth, Water, Aire: As is ſaid more expreſsly, ay 3s 7Aoy 
x T ceAnny Gr Toioy Siywoy xj aRapepa? oyxwr ovyrerpiiy, That the 
Coalition and Compoſition of the Sun and Moon was thereſult of theſe Aivau 
or 'Oyxo: FeuGepeis, theſe immenſe and vaſtty-rowling Vortices, And 
laſtly, amvla mn xeT earaywmy meide, © fins ama; Yous © Mario es Tay 
Toy, Ty avayww AyE* thatis to ſay, That allthings are made not with- 
out a Mechanical Neceſſity, this Vorticall Motion being the cauſe of the 

oe generation 
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generation of all things. Which Democritus Calles 'Avaywn, And it may 
be for this cauſe alſo the Pythagoreans called the Decad, that 1s, the 
World, 'Avayuy, 

Which laſt Aſertions of Democritms, as they are very eaſy and natu- 
ral in ſuch a ſenſe as Carteſius has declared the nature of the Yortices and 
the conſequences thereot ; (o are they very falſe, idle and inſignificant 
according to any other meaning. + | 

Wherefore the Carteſian Philoſophy being in a manner the ſame with 
that of Democritzs, and that of Democritus the ſame with the Phyſiologi- 
etiacr's Benn, wn his Philoſophy, and Pythagoras his Philoſophy the 
ſame with the Sidonian, as alſo the Sidonian with the Moſaicaly it will 
neceſſarily follow that the Moſaical Philoſophy in the Phyftological 
part thereof is the ſame with the Carteſiay. And how fitly the Carteſian 
Philoſophy ſutes with Moſes his text I have again and again taken notice, 

9. And that Des-Cartes may bear up in ſome likely Equipage with the 
forenamed noble and divine Spirits; though the unskiltulneſſe in men 
commonly acknowledge more of Supernatural aſſiſtance in hot unſettled 
Fancies and perplexed Melancholy then in the calm and diſtin uſe of 
Reaſon; yet for mine own part, ( but not without ſubmiſhon to better 
Judgements ) I ſhould look upon Des-Cartes as a man more truly :znſþ- 
red 1n the knowledge of Nature then any that have profeſſed themſelves 
ſo this ſixteen hundred years ; and being even ravithed with admiration 
of his tranſcendent Mechanical inventions, for the ſalving the Phenomena 
inthe world, [ſhould not ſtick to compare him with Bezalzel and Aholiab, 
thoſe skilful and cunning workers of the Tabernacle, who, as Moſes 
teſtifies, were filled with the Spirit of God, and they were of an excellent 
underſtanding to find out all manner of curious works, 

Nor is it any more argument that Des-Cartes was not inſpirea, becauſe 
he did not ſay he was, then that others are inſpired, becauſe they ſay 
they are; which to me is no argument atall, But the ſuppreſſion of 
what ſo happened would argue much more ſobriety and modeſty ; whenas 
the profeſſion of it with ſober men would be ſuſpeRed of ſome ſpice of 
melancholy and diſtraction, eſpecially in Natural Philoſophy , where 
the grand pleaſure is the evidence and exerciſe of Reaſon, not a bare be- 
lief, or, as in other caſes, an ineffable ſenſe of life, in reſpe&t whereof 
there is no true Chriſtian but he is inſpired. 
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CHAP, IL. 


i, An Enumeration of Objeftions againſt the Philoſophick Cabbala, 
2, The 0bjeftion from the Inadequateneſſe of the Pythagorick Numbers 
tothe Six days Creation, anſwered, 3. That Tetractys in the Py- 
thagorick Oath is neither the four Elements, nor Mens, Anima, Opinio, 
Corpus, nor yet the Tetragrammaton, 4. That the exquiſite fitneſſe of 
the Pythagorick Numbers to the Days of the Creation argue his Philo- 
ſophy the ſame mith the Moſaical, 5. That the Myſtical uſe of Nums- 
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Ters through the whole Denary is Jadaical 4 well as Pythagorical, 
6. And that neither the Jews nor Pythagoreans confine themſelves to 
Ten: jrhence this ObjetF1on from Taadequateneſle is found wery invalid, 


I, A N D thus we have briefly conſidered the natare of the 77wrhs 
A compriſed in the Philoſophick Cabbala, as alſo the quality of 
| thoſe Perſons rhat have owned them in foregoing Ages. Now 

for the 0bjed#ions : Theſe (even certainly are the moſt confiderable, if 

not the only, Allegations that can be made againſt x: namely, 

Firſt, Thar as well the Pythagorick Numbers as Natnes are inade- 

quate to the Six daies Creation, 


Secondly, That the Pythagorick Philoſophy does not anſwer juſtly to 


the Fadaick Cabbala in the chiet ſtrokes thereof, the Fewiſh Writers 
making no mention of the Motion of the Earth, 

Thirdly, That the Interpretation of the Firſt day's Creation is Hete- 
rogeneous to all the reſt, it alone being Symbolical, Where three addi- 
tional Queries are alfo propoſed concerning the Metaphyſical Hyle cre- 
ared on the Firſt Day. 
Fourthly, That the Ordet of the Cabbala is prepoſterous in placing 
the Earth before the Sus. 

Fifthly, That theworks of the Fifth and Sixth Day are too vulgar and 

frivial to be the Matter of a Philoſophick Cabbala, | 


Sixthly, That there is an unwarrantable vsze9Aoqza committed in our 


Taterpretation of Paradiſe , we ſuppoſing it planted before 4dam was 
madeout of the Earth. 

Seventhly and laſtly, That our Interpretation of the Cherubim and 
famine Sword is harſh, in that we make that a means of Adams regaining 
Paradiſe that ſeems to keep him our, ; 

2, But to theſe T ſhall fully anſwer in order. And firſt to the firſt part 
of the Firſt, which would infinuate that, becauſe the Pjythagoreans conti- 
nued their Nwmeral Myliteries through the whole Denarius , whenas 
| yet notwithſtanding the Dayes of the Creation are but S:x, there- 

to the Six dayes Creation is not at all concerned in the Myſtery 
of their Nambers: To this I an{wer, That their continuing their My- 
ſeries of Numbers throngh the whole Denarizs is no prejudice to our 
Cauſe, For whether we ſuppoſe the Hieroglyphicks of Numbers to have 
been in uſe before che Cabbala of Moſes, and that the firſt Authour 
thereof took ſo many of them as were tor his turn; ( as he that writes 
a ſentence, takes no more letters of the Alphabet then ſerves his pur- 
poſe) or whether the firſt Authour of the Cabbala began theſe Numeral 
Hieroelyphicks, and thereupon the Myſteries of Numbers were afterward 
enlarged to ſmaller defigns : neither Hypotheſis makes any thing againſt 
our Interpretation, For will it follow, becauſe Meſes made Hierogly- 

hical Notes of Six Numbers only, to be the remembrances of the na- 
' tures of ſuch and ſuch Phenomena of the World, that therefore they 
that partake of that Cabbals ſhall never make nſe of their Phanſy to en- 
large theſe Numeral Myſteries and Reſemblances to other matters; no 
not when in proceſs of time they had loſt the firſt end aud ſcope of theſe 

Hierozly- 
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Hieroglyphicks, and through ignorance and oblivion knew not what was 
the primitive occaſion of them © = 

Wherefore that theſe Numeral Myſteries were ſtretch d further then 
the $:x dayes Creation, can be no argument againſt the Philoſophick Cab- 
bala: eſpecially if you conſider that theſe $7% Numbers are ſo exqui- 
ſitely fignificative of every day's work, and that there can be no tolera- 
ble ſenſe of the Pythagorick Tetraftys but by ſuppoling it the Hierogly- 
phick of the Fourth Day's Creation, which is intended a compendious 
comprehenſion of, or engagement into, the whole Philoſophick Cabbala, 

W hoſe Conclufions are ſo exceeding weighty and venerable, that they 

may ſeem worthy of that Religion of an 0ath above mentioned ; where, 
* Denar, P- (as * Mewrſius plainly proves ) Pythagoras is {worn by, oratleaſt he 
thagoric, cap. 6. chat firſt imparted the Tradition of the Terradys. 
3. Which it it were but the knowledge of the number of the Four 
Elements, Fire, Water, Earth, and Aire or of the fimilitude that Meps, 
Anima, Opinio, Corpus, bear to the Fovr firſt numbers, 1, 2,3, 4. (which 
yet iS inept or dilute enough inall but the laſt, if we would ſeverely Exa- _ 
mine things; and if it were exact, were bur a trifle : as alſo the things 
themſelves ranged together to make up the Tetradys are but forcedly 
produced, as not being all of one nature, but ſome Subſtances, other 
Accidents ) I ſay, theſe pretended Myſteries are of ſo petty confidera- 
tion, that it is impoſſible that they ſhould have conclliated fo great vene- 
ration to the firſt Imparter of them, as that the My/te ſhould religiouſly 
{wear by him in their ſerious Converſe, 

4 '# * Nor yet canit be the ſwearing by the Tetragrammaton or the name of 
Fehovah, For Tetractys, as well as Tetras ( which is promiſcuouſly put 
tor it, and likely had been the onely Appellation but for the verſe ſake) 
does not ſignifie a Name of four letters, but {imply the Number Fogr. 
And that it is a Number, not a Name, all thereſt of the Numbers of the 

_ Pythagorick Denary will bear witneſs, as alſo the conſtant Interpretation 

« ..c1i., Of Writers, as you may ſeein Menrſizs. * Belides that, Ov ug } maga- 

Fe ord xTvy IS falſe Greek, and Ov par mens yy ado melegxlvy falle 
$1nagm. 2: Verſe, So little reaſon is there to dream of any other Interprecation then 

My Fo what we have given, namely, that it is the ſwearing by him that im- 
parted by way of Tradition (for ſo e@fg&oles implies) ſo excellent a 

| piece of Knowledge asis compriſed in the interpretation of the Fowrth 
| day s Creation, of which the TetradFys was the Symbol, and neceſſary 
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Remembrancer; it not being applicable ro that Day in the moſt notorious 
property thereof, but as that day is conceiv'd to comprehend the Crea- 
tion of all as to the more general ſtrokes of the Univerſe, whereby is 
neceſſarily imply'd that the Planets muſt be ſo many Earths, with the reſt 
of thoſe noble Concluſions of Philoſophy that depend thereon. . Which 


Ce1.lib. 2. was the ſenſe of Pythagoras his School, as plainly: appears out of * 4ri- 


| cap. 13: ſtotle in his De Calo; where he ſayes the Pythagoreans affert that the 
Fire, that is the Sn, is in the midſt of the World, 7 5 yu» # Fern 
| 


| #1), and that the Earth & one of the Starres: he means Planets. And that 
they made the Planets alſo Earths, appears from what he addes, *Em 3 
sravliev amnv mavTy xalamdiatum wy, tv arlix Fore orpg xanvoy, 
Moreover 
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Moreover they make another Earth, which they call Antichthon, oppoſite 
20 this of ours, Which queſtionleſſe was nothing elſe but our overthwart 
neighbour-Planet or Earth , the X00. For ſo ſhe is called by the An- 
cients, * Terra etherea, aSin* Plutarch yn oAvpr:e, and this hither part 
of her ' Arligzevwy and TI*pororn, as the other HAumor md 01* trat of time 
having {ophiſticated this moſt ſolid Philoſophy with ſuperſtirious con- 
ceits, But this 1s enough to diſcover Pythagoras his opinion concerning 
the Planets, that he looked upon them as ſo many Earths. 

The Tetradys therefore is put for the Cabbala of this Fourth Day's 
work, which being fully and methodically explained, and the Myſt x 

finding their natures ſo perfected and their mindes ſo illuminated thereby, 
might well extort from them ſuch a veneration as would religiouſly in- 
duce them to {wear by the firſt Authour thereof. As it is ſaid thar Py- 
thagoras himſelf did uſe the forme : and I could charitably bglieve of all 
the Primitive Pythagoreans that they ſwore in the ſame ſenſe that Pytha- 
goras did, namely,by the Firſt Communicatour of ſo high and ſtupendious 
a piece of Wiſdome; which (as IT have noted out of Tamblichws ) is ſaid 
ro be S:omezdol©., delivered firſt from God himſelf : Which will make 
this Swearing of theirs irreprehenfible and blameleſle, 

4, There being therefore this exquilite fitneſs and appoſiteneſle in the 
applicationof theſe Pythagorick Numbers, ( though we make not uſe of 
them all)) to the Six days work of the Creation, it is a Demonſtration 
that Pythagoras his Philoſophy was the ſame ina manner with the ancienr 


 Cabbala of the Fewes touching the frame of the World, , b 
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5. Beſides, there are not ſo few Numbers of the Pythagorick Denary 
employed in the preſent Myſtery as is pretended. For the number Sever 
I have demonſtrated to be very f1gnificant of the Seventh Day's Reſt, 
And the Number Tex emerges out of the TetraiFys, as has been above 
noted, So that Eight Numbers of the Denary are plainly demonſtra- 
ted to belong naturally to the F#daick Cabbala, And that the ancient 
wiſedome of the Jewes made a myſterious uſe of the number .#ieht in 
their Religion, to me ſeems very plain, in that Circumciſion was appoin- 
ted on the ezghth day. Whichnumber being the firſt Cube, is a fit H4e- 
_ roglyphick of the Stability of that Covenant made with the Jews in Cir- 
_ cumciſion; and the Pythagoreans call the Offonary aopanga, which ſigni- 
fies that Security which is by Covenant. And but that I might ſeem over- 
{olicitous in a matter not to conſiderable, I think ic would not be hard 
ro produce places of Holy Writ whence the number * Nie may be juſtly 
thought not to be devoid of a Myſtzcall meaning, $o little pretenſe 1s 
there to pronounce that the Symbolical uſe of the firſt Te» Numbers is 
onely Pythagorical, and does not concern the Fudaick Cabbala. 

6, To all which you may adde, That neither the Pythazoreans them- 
ſelves, nor the holy Pen-men, confine the 2/yſtical uſe of Numbers to the 
firſt Tex, but expatiate both of them into other more compound Num- 
bers. From whence is further evidence how cauſeleſs and invalid thar 
Allegation is againſt the truth of the Philofophick Cabbala, concluded 
from that admirable fitneſs and congruity of the Numbers that are the 
Symbols of each Day's Creation; namely, That there are more myſtical 
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h ? unto: ASit, here are 
thoſe that are applied thereunto: As if, whenas t 
NT Meet umbers mt far exceed the Co foe = L 
1d all be applied to theſe Seven; or that, Eca 

es heretors thoſe that are ſo manifeſtly applicable were not 
wry BE Lows I have fully ſatisfied the firſt part of this firſt 4 
zetion concerning the Numbers themſelves. Which, I think, if duly 
coneres are alone ( by reaſon of their pp OO 4 pe" _rh 

ir nacures and properties ) ſufficient to aſſure us of tha par a 
Ph ohuk Cabhals wk is compriſed in the firſt chapter of Cen. 
Andin which there is alſo a Prelibation of thoſe illuſtrious Trut : 
which are more fully and circumſtantially delivered in the ſecond an 
third. Which ſhews chat the whole Philoſophy of Pythagoras is of one 
piece, and ,from, one fountain, the ancient Cabbala of Moſes, 


CHAAP. LI, 


dity of the 0bjeftion from the Tnadequateneſs of the Pytha- 

2 bps if Rec the oy of the accumnlation of as be- 
ing ſo eaſily diſcoverable, 2, That the genuine Py:higoric F.-i 
are diſcernible from the ſpurious, as the ſincere Dottrines A 5". 3 
anity are from after-Corruptions, 3, T en more No adde j at 
are ſienificative of the nature of Mundus vitz in the Firlt Day's _- 
tion, 4, Ten others ſignificative of the Metaphyſical Hyle created on 
that day, 5. Aputia and EmPes mpyrr ©. how accurately AERFoane 
of what is in ths Fuſt Day's Creation. 6. A plain acconnt of 1 ofe 
Pythagorick Names of an Unite that make nothing to the Firſt Day : ; 
work. 7, Stix more names of the Binary ſignrficative of the Secon 
Day's work, with an account of ſuch as are impertinent thereto, : 8, An 
account of the impertinent Names of the Ternary, 9. Of ems, A- 
yumice and Kea laiis, The fit fignificancy of Aogias in reference to 
the Third Day s work. 10, The Notations of YW, WAW and 2, 
how Philoſophical they are, and how ſignificant of the grand Phyſica 
Truths of the Pythagorick or Judaick Cabbala, 


I O W as for Anſwer to the ſecond part of this Firſt OdjeCtion, 
concerning the Names of the Numbers 1 make uſe of, viz, That 
though thoſel have produced be fir enough tor my purpoſe, yer 

tholeI have concealed may be either impertinent and inſignificant, or 
indeed inconſiſtent with thoſe I haye produced ; for mine own part, I am 
not atall affraid to be called to fo {tri an account, and do nor doubt but 
that T ſhall be gainer upon the whole Compute, For I foreſee that the 
flue will be this, Thar I ſhall have occaſion to bring a greater number of 
Names to confirm the truth I aime at then I have yer made uſeof ; and 
find my ſelf not unprepared to give a reaſon of their forging of thoſe 
that make nothing to our Cabbala, For what I ſaid of the finding of 


Myſteries 
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Myſteries 1n new Numbers upon the occaſion of having thoſe that apper- 


rain to the Creation communicated unto them, the ſame I here repeat 


concerning the giving of new Names to thoſe Firſt Numbers, by phan- 
cying they will ſet out this or thatin either Morality, Nature, or Meta- 
icks. F 
: Wrtich Impertinencies certainly would grow the faſteſt, as I ſaid before, 
when the firſt ſcope and uſe of or Names were hid in Oblivion, For 
then having no Cynoſura to guide them, they would be blown upon every 
ſmall and trivial Reſemblance that this or that Number might have with 
| this or that Obje&, according as the aire of their lightly-working 


Phanſy carried them , and their deſire of making the ſaple(s Myſteries 


of Numbers to ariſe to ſome bulk of ſuperſtitious Knowledge, Tz » ang 
Voip m9 pTepY pO 95s bay For they having once loſt the meaſure 
of their trading thus in the names of Numbers, their Accumulations 
would be infinite, FE 

2, But it has fared much-what in this matter as it has with the ſober 
Truths of Chriſtian Religion, to which though there have been added 


innumerable humane Inventions , yet amongſt theſe there have been. 


conſerved the grand Truths of Chriſtianity it ſelf diſcoverable by the 
Teſtimony of Holy Writ : ſo though there have been many 1mpertizent 
Names of the firſt Seven Numbers invented by ignorant and ſuperſticious 
Pythagoriſts, yet they have alſo retained the true and uſeful, which is 
likewiſe diſcoverable by the application of them to the Text of Aoſes, 
according either to the Philoſophick ſenſe or external phraſe thereof. 
As is eminently plain in the Firf# Day's work, Where truly I think I 
ſhall finde more Names pertinent to the work of that Day then imper- 
tinent, notwithſtanding that their Ignorance has accumulated ſo many. 

3- For whereas there are near Fifty Names of a Monad or Unite. 


above half of them are not unſignificant of the nature of thoſe things 


that arecomprized in the Firſ# Day's work, For to the Names pertinent 
to what we call there Mundzs vite ( which comprehends all the Imma- 
terial Creation) beſides Zwn, Eil\Gs, Zavos mipy@., Aoy©- arepuelins, 
which we have noted already, you may addealſo Ngs:, Moppw, Twrn, 
Ovaa, 'Ailioy adnvaa, Arhouw Teaeadayue, Nw, Minuonm, Tley- 
prdyeus, Apperomat, 

Nss, becauſe all Immaterial Beings are vonla, Intellizible, not Senſible. 
Mopgqw, becauſe they are ſuch as give Forme to the Matter, Torn, becauſe 
all Generation is chiefly from this Principle, and Matter can gender no- 
thing of it ſelf, ( they are the words of * Plotinus. Movov yd wv 6 Os 
9911pgy, 1.5 eT3eg Guois ago, Which was the reaſon, ſays he, why the 
Ancients brought In Mercury To Qavio ws opyaror ae torls wegs tp 
ogy, T awvwvle 5 o und Snntvtes avas + vonlov Aogpy.) Ovaa, becauſe 
Immaterial Beings are the trueſt Subſtance, according as the Platoniſts 
do rightly contend : And ſo "Ailo» aAnSeas, for the ſame reaſon, *Aravy 
T%&ealyps * TIzpaliyps, to the fame purpoſe that ei ©. and ugrpw* 
'Azdvy, becauſe Immaterial Beings are devoid of Compoſition. Nov, 
becauſe Intellectual lite is at once, vices temporum neſciens, in uno ſemper 
quod adeſt conſiſtens evo, * as Macrobius ſpeaks, Mynwoourn, if it benot 
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pedantickly popp © in asthe name of the mother of the Muſes, whoſe 


rn ure, rer t _ 


names are alſo ſcattered through the Pythagorick Denary, 1 ſhould 


ſuſpedt the reaſon of that appellation to be, becauſe the higheſt and deep- 
eſt ſear of Memory is in that in us which is Immaterial, [lepwndevs, be- 
cauſe the Soul inveſted with her igneous Spirits, Promethews-like, enli- 
vens this ſtatue of clay the Body. And laſtly, *Appera9naus, becaule all 
the Immaterial Orders have radically in them that diviſion of Faculties 
into Maſculine and Feminine, as is<xpreſſed more at large concerning 
Adam, | 

4. And to that which is that fluid undeterminate Capacity of things, 
that dark Abyſſe which compendiouſly we may call the Metaphyſical 
Hyle, or the Poſſibility of Creatures in the Outward World, befides what 
Names we have produced already, as "Tan, Anapma, Ergludia, you 
may adde alſo Xa@., Zuygyuor , Zuyxpacs, Ppwldis, Tarbogdss, All 
which denote the Confuſion, Undeterminatenefle and promiſcuous Ca- 
pacity of this Metaphyſical Hyle, or mere Potentiality of the external 


Creature. But then for that dark Abyſſe mentioned in that Firf Day's: 


Creation, what ts more ſignificant thereot then theſe termes of Xequa, 
TaplapO., Ems, Bajagepy ; which are fo appoſite to the Text that 
nothing can be more, and utterly unlikely ro have been the Appeilations 
of an Unite, unleſs in reference thereunto, Acdeto EavE allo Ann, be- 
cauſe when things are reſolved into this Fir/# Day's ſtate, they are over- 
whelmed with Oblivion ; the Souls of Men and Angels being then in 
{ilence, and ſo throughly drenched inthe Lake of Lethe., that they can 
never remember any more what 1s paſt, 

5. There are yet two very ſignificant Terms behind, *Aw#ie and 
Emppz T«p3rvQ., which exactly ſer out the condition of the Firſt day's 
Creation. For thoſe Immaterial Beings thus conſidered, thar is to ſay, 
as not united with Matter, what is more fignificative of their ſtate then 
Smgpa rep3rvG., arid and rigid Virginity; or then Apia, according 
to that phraſe in Heſjod, piAom't purynvays And beſides, the Unmixed- 
neſſe of the Adive and Paſſive Principle proper to this Day is notori- 


ouſly fignity'd by the Name Aut, as you may ſee in the * Cabbala 


it ſelf, So that to thoſe ſeven appoſite Names we contented our ſelves 
with before, we have gained at leaſt twenty as appoſite by this Exa- 
mination, | | 

6, But for thoſe that make not for our turn, the account of them is 
very ealy, For after the Pythagoreans had loſt the knowledge of the true 
{cope of giving Names to thoſe Numbers, which was for remembrances 
of the nature of thoſe things which are ſaid to be created in thoſe ſeveral 
Daies ; they then excogitated Appellations without any aime, from any 
{militude whatſoever berwixt the Number and the things it might repre- 
ſent, As for example, Becauſe there is but oze God, therefore they cal- 
led an Unite tos, Zd's, Evade, and it may be EvSauporia. And 
then in Natwral things , becauſe there is but one Sz, therefore they 
called a Moyad HAG., PupaaiO., and 'AmMwuy, and becauſe AmAwr, 
therefore Ao94@-. And in Morals, becauſe Love and Good-will conſiſts 
in a kind of Unity ot affeRions, they call an nite $/AG., $iAis , "Epws, 


Ouoyon, 
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"Ougraxa, And becauſe there is Unity 1n Artificial Order, they call it 
Tat opwrins, Ned;, *Apue, And why they ſhould call it "Amaas 
and "AZwr, I cannot better imagine then becauſe the Poles that are ſaid 
to bear up the world, on which it hangs and turns, are two Points, that 
is, two fixt Unites, But why they call it "Jovy, Meovy, Meteor, is very 


plain, *Iovy, becauſe thoſe things that are equal have oye quantity : Miavy . 


and Mgrgror, becauſe that which is exactly in the -2:dale, or exquiſitely 
moderate, is but One, But what an infipid and unſatisfaftory Arguteneſs 
there is in ſuch Conceptions as theſe, and how unworthy of ſo profound 
2a Philoſopher as Pythagoras, to whom the * Senate of Rome erected a 
Statue as to the wiſeſt man of all Greece, let any one judge. 

7. As tor the Names of the B:narze, I have already reckoned up above 
2 dozen that are very fignificant of the nature of the work of the 
Second Day, To thoſe whereof that fignifie moſt diſmally you may 
adde further Toauc, TaAnuoown, AUn, Aromne, "Epis, "Avec. To 
Pie alſo would be reterred ( ſaving that it ſeems but a raſh and ſuperſti- 
tious heaping up Synonyma s by the Jatter unskilful Pythagoriſts ) Auv- 
Ouunrn, Apamyp, dbpuya, Fw, By all which tearms is meant nothing 
elſebut Cybele or Yeſta, but how * Unpythagorically, any one may diſ- 
cern that has but taken notice that Yeſta 1s the Sun in true Pythazo- 
riſme, 

FT reſt of the Appellations are ſuch ſapleſs fooleries, that it is tedi- 
ous to recite them ; but yet I will give you more then a taſt of them, 
that you may ſee with what pitiful trifles the Pſeado- Pythagoriſts enter- 
tained themſelves when they had loſt the true meaning of their Cabbala. 
For as before it was a fine thing with them to call the Monad by the name 
of *AmMer, or the Sun; ſo now for no better reaſon, I think, then 
that they did ſo, they will call the Binary "Aplepus, "Ioms, Anunlpa, EAd- 
owia, Auluiya, Hee, all which may ſignify no more then the Moor, 


| which is the Secozd great light in Heaven, So becauſe any Agreement or 


kinde Aﬀection ſuppoſes two parties, they call the Binary Hyyn © ovuptu- 
vices,  Epale, Apporia, Agpodunm, Aiwrn, Kvvrpan, Kowwnin, and Pau 
where Tzu, and as many words elſe as ſound that way, is very for- 
cedly anJ unskilfuly thruſt in, Becauſe the conjun&ion of the two 1/»37res 


| inthe B7zary is either the conjunCtion of two 2aſculines, as ſome would 


have the Unite to be, ( and then certainly no Pythagoreans, unleſs the 
ſucceſlours of that * Pythagoras that Nero was matried to, will call the 
Binary Tap.G-) or elle it 15 the conjunGion of two Hermaphrodites, which 
is as ridiculous, For * Macrobzue declares, according to the ſenſe of the 


Ancients, that an Unite is YViro-famina. Unum autem, quod wovas, id ft, 


Unitas, dicitur, & Mas idem & Femina eſt, par idem atque impar, ipſe 
non numerns, ſed fons & origs numerorum. Of which * Ariſtotle alſo 
affirms the like, To 5 # $n JS appoliper ava Temuy, x; aphoy eva X/ 
Rtlo!' + I aexdpgy & 18 os, Which diſcovers their folly in calling 
the Ternary alſo TauG.* For it is the marriage of a Female with an 
Hermaphrodite, and of a number with what is not a number. Fungentur 
jam gryphes equis. So plain is it that the Appellation of AgpeSim and 
TauG. are the peculiar Titles of the 2uinary and Senary, as they have a 
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ſpecial congruity alſo to the Fifth and Sixth day's work, Bat let us not 
be ſo ſtri&, but admit an Unzte to be rather Maſculine ; the Binary will be 
{ill exclude4 from the Title of Tay ©-, and the Ternary's Title admitted 
but with difficulty, as Male and Female amongſt Plants, which more ex- 
quiſitely firs the nature of the Third day's work, 

Furthermore, Becauſe the Binary is made by adding an Unite to an 
Unite, it is called AuZnos, Euvytos, Emwrois, And becauſe Dijudication 
implies a D#ality in the Object, it is called Acaxpiois. And for that Opi- 
nion has a vergency two ways at once, it is ſtyled AoZe * and Demon- 
ſtration ?wo main parts, the Premiſles and Concluſion, it is term'd *Em- 
51m. And laſtly, becauſe two 1s divided into #wo equal parts, it is named 
Aiwm. Such petty ſpeculations did the pretended Pythagoriſts fall into 
when they once had loſt the fight of that Mark that the Myſtery of 
Numbers aimed at in the Zi»ary, | 

8, Let us dip alſo a little further into the Ternary, where we ſhall 
bring up the like flight ſtuff, The moſt tolerable are thoſe names of 
Moral conſideration, as Miti, Evezaiz, $epmeor, with which the Ternary' 
is adorned ; becauſe he that would adviſe well, muſt caſt his eye upon 

things paſt, preſent, and to come, Allo $1ua, Epryn, Ougrore, the #11018 
of parties being made by ſome Third thing or perſon. Ir is alſo called 
EvatCac, I ſuppoſe from the frequent uſe of the number Three in Reli- 
vious Rites, The terms Tezozu © and Pew mAcTQ. are of Mathema- 
tical conſideration, as are Aigau ©. and Ilfumy wiz Gin the Binary z but 
have no greater plot upon us in either place, then to adyertiſe us that - 
the Binary is repreſentative of two Mathematical Points , and of the firſt 
and ſhorteſt Line ; the Ternary of three Points, and of the firſt and fim- 
pleſt Figure, which is the T7;angle, Notions certainly whereby the Mind 
of man is gayly edifi'd and deliciouſly fed : and yet what follows is more 
vile and trivial, For the Ternary is called Kepria , becauſe Saturn had 
three Sons, Fupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ; and 'AiSas, becauſe Pluto was 
the third : Nam and Exgm , becauſe Latona was the Mother of Hecata 
who had three Titles, Luna, Diana, and Proſerpina: Xagma , becauſe 
there are three Graces, Aglaia, Thalia, Euphroſyne : Aioonogia, from 
the three Droſcart, Trittopatreus, Ebuleus, Dionyſius : $opuia and Topyy- 
via, becauſe Phercus was the Father of the Gorgsns which were three, 
Meduſa, Sthenio, Euryale, Of ſuch pitiful traſh was the Ternary made 
Om ROY by the Pſendo-Pythagoriſts, who knew not the ancient 
Cabbala, | 
9, Who alſo finding @yaw3yG6. upon record in the Titles of the 


Ternary, put in @iTs, and 'AyydmCa,N1 believe it ſhould be 'Apywegma, 
which is an Epithet of Thets in Homer ; and Ovid takes notice of the 
beauty of Thets feet in that Pentameter, 


Et Thetidis quales wix reor efſe pedes. 
They added alſo Nagris and Kpalwis, I think aiming at the ſame ſenſe. 
Nor can they have any ſenſe at all but in reference to the Third day's 


work, where there was made diſtin&ion of Land and Sea,tand conſequen- 
tially of Rzvers, 


But though there has been ſo much traſh hitherto, yet there is one 
| Name 


_ 
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wo: © 


Name behind that will compenſate our pains of raking in this dunghill : 
And that is Aotias, which, conſidering the weightineſs of its ſ{ignificati- 
on, and its caſte reference to the oblique Motion of the Earth, (upon 
which depends the garniſhing thereof with Plants and Flowers ) atid thar 
 * Pythagoras is (aid to have firſt obſerved the obliquity of this Motion, 
I can willingly admit to be an atcient 8: authentick Title of the Terpary, 

10, And it will not be unſeaſonable to take notice that the very 
* Notation of the word YR countenances out conjeure, 1t being deri- 
ved,as the ancient Hebrews have obſerved, from V1? currere , certainly by 
reaſon of her conſtant courſe about the Sun, not becauſe the Heavens 
run about her, Which we may be the better afſured of, if we conſider 
alſo the Notation of W2Ww , which is moſt likely to be from DW timya 
or 51e4GQ, (as the Seventy often render it) and WR mp * as the Pythago- 
reans ordinarily call the Sun & vp, as you may ſee in * Ariſtotle , 'Em 
4 73 pos mvp evan Pany, and * Plutarch, Kam peo & xgous mp if pucey 
yopuCum, »j Tem Eqiar xgAt%m SO hat his © ipopucy mip , Fixt Fire, 
does exactly anſwer to WAU that has the ſame fignification , as all the 
Suns are acknowledged to be Stelle Fixs, | 

And in that this fixt Fire is called by the Pythagoreans Eq, is a fur- 
ther diſcovery from whence they had their Notion, namely from the 
Hebrews, who call Fire WN, and the Chaldees RNUR, which is in a manner 
the very word Eqiz. or Yeſfla, Nor was It needful to retain the whole 
word WAY , WR in Eqe having by 1ts tranſplantation into the Greek 


* Plutarch, de _ © 
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rongue got a ſtrong affinity with 151 , the ſame with DW in Hebrew , fo © 


that it alone bears fully the ſame ſenſe that WAw : and the beſt Words 
are but the Remembrancers of thenature of Things. 

But none ſuch Philoſophical ones as theſe of YR and WAY, I may adde 
_ alſo 2512) the eaſy and genuine Notations ofthem ſetting outthe hidden 
natures of the things they belong to, with that exact oppoſition they have 
one to another : that of YM implying the Earth's Motion, that of Whw 
implying the Su7's fixedneſs, that of 2515 implying the ExtinRion of 
Light or Fire in all the Plazers, that of WAV implying the innate Lighe 
and Heat in all the Suzs or fix'd Stars, The wonderful Congruity of the 
Philoſophical Notations of which three words ( to ſay nothing of ©12w ) 
cannot but gain further belief both to the Notations themſelves,and alſo 
ro the truth of the Phyſical part of the Cabbala.Nor is DU of leſs Philo- 
ſophical conſideration, though it were admitted to be from NAW excel- 
ſum eſſe, and not from WR and DH, For thea its being of the duall num- 
ber would infinuare the ſame thing as before, namely the two Carteſcan 
Elements or patts that Heaven does conſiſt of, according as is obſerved 
in other words that denote things confiſting of two parts , as T1228, 
RN, RINEVN and the like: and alſo the two kinds of Heaven, the one 
created the firſt day, the other on the ſecond : As DD likewiſe does 
denote two kinds of Water, that from the Clouds, and that in the Sea, 
Rivers and Wells ; bur in a more Philoſophical ſenſe, the Waters vi/ible 
and #nviſible ; and then the Inviſible , Stygian or Celeſtial, meaning by 
Celeſtial thac part of the Mundus vite that deſcends gis q4reouy, 
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CHAP. IV. 


I, Four Names more of the Tetrad that are Pertinent, 2, An account 0 
thoſe that are Impertinent. 3. That ſuch Trifles either Numeral or 
Nominal could not win that reverence from Pythagoras, as to induce him 
to ſwear by the firſt Imparter of the Tetractys, 4. Tau @- 4 Name 
proper to the Quinary and Senary, and how the Binary and Ternary came 
by that Title, 5. Two more Pertinent names of the Quinary, with an 
account of the Impertinent ones. 6, That if the nature of Numbers, 
and not of Things, had been intended by the Tetrattys, the Pentad 
had rather merited the Religion of an Oath, 7, The Impertinent Names 
of the Senary, 8, Names thereof referrable to Tap ©. and Koou Oc. 
9. Six other Names of the Senary moſt fitly interpretable from the Text 
of Moſes, 10, Eight Names of the Septenary referring tothe ſame 


Text. 11, Of the Impertinent Names of the Septenary, and why that 


Number is called Pallas, and why Apollo s8Jopg yin. 
I, E come now to the 2naternary, of which, beſides what we 
have noted already, there are four more Titles not altoge- 
ther inept or inſignificant, as"EZaua, Þrois, Aiwae, Kaq- 
Sy © © Puorws, | 
— PEZaua, becauſe the diſtinct and articulate fitting out the parts of the 
Univerſe was on the Fourth Day. $vs:s, as denoting the Univerſal com- 
prehenſion of Nature, ' Awaa, as intimating the variety of Objects in 
the Univerſe diſcoverable by the Lights of Heaven, whichare the Fourth 
Day's work, and which are themſelves a moſt eminent part of thar 


variety :, whence is aioA« Nvz in Sophocles, by reaſon of her being ſo 


variegated with Stars, And laſtly, the Tetradys is called KAJS2#y ©. © 
Puorws, becauſe the expounding the Fourth day's work is indeed the Key 
of the choiceſt ſecrets of Nature ; or rather an 7zlet to the trueſt and 
mo! concerning knowledge of Univerſal Nature, as well Metaphyſical 
as Phyſical. W hence the Tetrad is not only ſaid to be pvarzwr ammaAe- 
oþ& TW! my, but (if I miſtake not Photizs his meaning) ro2.v9:G. alſo, 
or rather mz»9Gs, being full of Immaterial Beings every where, D4mons, 
or Angels , or call them what you will ; but the Greeks called them or- 
dinarily S204, 

2, But as theſe Names that have been here and elſewhere produced 
are pertinent to the purpoſe, ſo there are thoſe that be as impertinent, 
For I find the i2norance of Poſterity to have abuſed the Tetrad, as reli- 
giouſly as it was admired by the knowing Pythagoreans, to bea Receptacle 
of ſuperſticious and uſeleſs royes, As for example, Becauſe Mercury was 
born on the fourth day of the moneth, it was called *Epyrs, Maran, 
Zx©.' as allo becauſe Fiercnles was then born, Hearn, Anupwnmn, 
"Earn, Apperepyss, AdnavylG., Becauſe Bacchus was twice born , and 
the Tetrad generated of two ( for two into two is Four, ) therefore the 
Tetrad 1S Called AiorvaQ., Baoapds, Aiygmp, ©navuneppEO., and allo 
AworopCr, it may bein reference both tro Hercules and Bacchus, And 

laſtly, 
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laſtly, becauſe Fire has a Pyramidal form, and Four makes the m@awy 
oake Which is a Pyramid, one #x3te laid onthe other three, ( from which 
form of an heap it is alſo called Eweims ) they ſtyle the Tetrad Hparpo, 
3. But what pitiful trading would there have been for Pythagor as, if 
theſe be the riches of that Tetra&ys which he had ſo great eſteem for, 
that he ſwore religiouſly by him that was the firſt Imparter of it « Will 
this anſwer that big report made by * Plutarch, H 5 xgAvuern mngarxays 
p$94505 ny op Os, ws mY furAnmy, 4 KoonO. wropam. ( He ſpeaks there 
of the compound Tetrad#ys, but the Oath was indifferent to both. ) The 
TetraQys ſo called was a grand Oath, as is famed, and was named KoouG., 
The World, And certainly it was that clear and pleaſant proſpect into the 
Order and Nature of the Syſfeme of the World arifing out of the conjun- 
ion of the AZive and Paſizve Principle, and then running out to all Ob- 
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jects, as well Metaphyſicabas Phyſical, which were declared in the opening - 


of the Fourth day's Creation this, I ſay,certainly was that TetradFys which 
is called Koop ©. or the Unzverſe,(that is, the Cabbala of the genuine and 
ſatisfactory knowledge thereot,) by the firſt communicatour of which 
Myſtery both Pythagoras himſelt and the ſucceeding Pythagoreans (0 reli- 
Siuſly (wore, But thoſe other Toyes and Niceties that are merely Nu- 
meral, it is utterly incredible that the imparting of them ſhould ever 
extort any conſiderable efteem ar all from fo wiſe a man as Pythagoras 
was voted by all men. 

4. Concerning the Titles of the 2#izary, thoſe that we have already 
taken noticeef are the moſt renowned in Authours, as you may ſee in the 
copious citations of * Mexrſizs, and ſo appolite to the work of the day, 
that nothing can be more. As for the Bizary and Terpary's being called 
Afe;dim and TapkG®-, as they are not fo applicable to the dayes, nor 
competible to the nature of thoſe numbers, as I have * above demonſtra- 
ted ; ſo they fall proportionably ſhort in teſtimony of the Ancients, and 
certainly were the Additions of ſome idle and dry Pretenders to Pytha- 
goriſm in after-Ages: as was alſo the adventuring to call the 2ninary 
"Ardepywie,when 'Apperomau had been more proper,if they had known 
the firſt ſcope of theſe Names, 

5, Tothoſe few titles of the 2#inary which we have produced, there 
may be two added more, I think, not impertinent ; the one $vo:s as it 
ſignifies 4 &;Soiz, the other «xpoms iAagicn f CwomlG:, alluding to the 
Five ſenſes, which the Pythagoreans would eatily acknowledge the 
meaneſt and moſt evanid part of that Life that is perceptive. 

But there are ſeveral other Names of the 2uinary impertinent, I mult 
confeſs, to the Fifth day's work, though it may not be alcogether imper- 
tinent to take notice of them, that no fraud be ſuſpected in concealing 


them. They are deſigned for the Notes of either Phyſical or Mathema- 


tical obſervation, The Phyſical diſcover how little Authentick they are, 
in running upon a ſuppoſition that is ſo Unpythagorical, namely.that there 
are four Elernents, which compages the motion of the Earth naturally 
breaks a-pieces, Burt yet upon this Ar:ftotelean concen, that there are 
four, they will have the «they a Fifth, and from thence call the 2#inary 
Nteoss, asdiſtributing the World into theſe Five Orders, Earth, Water, 
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Aire, Fire, «ther, And in reference to this Fifth call the Q#inary 
Hlamnas, and" AE, as being a virgin-Element, and not mingling with the 
eenerations of things here below : alſo "AuBegl©., becauſe it is the 
Region of Immortality z and 'Axpewms, becauſe fleſh and blood cannot 
inhabit there ; and' Amzaavi@., becauſe the Bodies of the Inhabitants 
are Zquilibrious to the Region, and do not fink by any ponderofity ; and 
laſtly Zayss mpyE- , becauſe though Fapiter fills all things, yer his 
higheſt dwelling is the «Ather : Which yet is again very Unpythagori- 
cally ſpoken, for Zavos rVpy OG. is the Sun, not the «ther, when Phyſi- 
cally interpreted, the ſame that Atos qvaany in * Ariſtotle, <7 

As for the Mathematical Names, Aiunors, * Awde©., Aifupwmc, Kap- 
Hams, KvxAiiy@., Atwy pain, all theſe f1x have but the intimation of 
this one ſorry buſineſs, that Five divides Tex into two equal parts, as 
the Diameter does a Circle, as Juſtice decides equally, and as the Heart 
isin the midit of the body, Admirable profound Notions ! The names 
that follow are more conſiderable, as namely, * Ara, Opciams, Ain, 
eproiz. All which refer to Five, as it is the Hypotennuſa of the firſt 0r- 
thogonial Triangle , that has its ſides including the right Angle, ratio- 
nally; For it 1s called Opvnams, as {ubtending the right Angle : Arrua, 
as whoſe power is inſuperable by the powers of both the ſides; Ain, as 
equalizing its power to the powers of both the fades; * mv 4 tay Oixguor * 
and laſtly, [Npsvore, becauſe there 1s ſuch a Projeft and Contrivance in 
bringing the ſame thing about ſo exaftly by means that ſeemed ſo diffe- 
rent, and ſounlikely to produce the-ſame effec. | 

6, For this Invention in Geometry Pythagoras is (aid to have * (acri- 
ficed an Hecatomb to the Muſes; and this in Numbers, which might 
haply be mother to that in Geometry, does fo far ſurpaſs the mere Nu- 
meral Myſteries of the Tetratys, that it the Tetrad7ys had had no further 
reach then thoſe dry Niceties, Pythagoras his Scholars would ſurely have 
choſen rather to have ſworn by him as the teacher of the Pertad, then 
of the Tetrad. So well aſcertained are we from every ſide that it was not 
the nature and myſterie of Numbers, but of Things, that was comprehen- 
ded in the Pythagorick Tetradtys. 

7. Of the Titles that belong to the Sexary, the moſt dry and imper- 
tinent are ApPingimn , AvyiSinn , and MeodLSvs * the SEBATY being called 
* Auquagim, ws apeis 16vThs Ivo rhpeyuor apre das * and *Ayyid ing , as 
being the next Number to the 2#7ary called Ain © and laſtly, * Meod- 
Sys, as being equidiſtant from 10, and 2. Six exceeding two as much as 
ten does fix, 

T hoſe of Phyſical confideration are Atyepria and 'Hmwov anylos , they 
both referring to the Signs of the Zodiack. The firſt both to thoſe ſix 
in the Night and thoſe other fix in the Day ; ( For fix ever riſe b 
Night, and {ix by Day,) The latter to the Diviſion of the World into 
two Halts, (by the cutring of the Horizon,) Six Signs perpetually adhe- 
ring to either Halt thereof. 

Thoſe that referre ro Pagan Superſtition are *Exg-m6eAsns , Te4o- 


0:76, TexpppE-, which all have reference to Trivia, as being born on 
the ſixth day of the moneth, 


8, As 


8. As for thoſe Names of 'Apggdim, Zuya, $iAiwas, $i\nmaa, Zuy 
ms, Tapmic, they are all referrable to Tap G., which we have already 
taken notice of in our Defence of the Cabbala, To which you may alſo 
referre Azyeto ts, the Spinner on of Life from the birth. To Koop ©- alſo 
you may reterre AAnaje, Apuoric , and [Iarapx{a * the two former, as 

reſpecting God's general approbation of all that he had made as conſo- 
nant to his Minde and Will , and thelaſt, as implying a Perfection and 
Self-ſufficiency in the World to ſubſiſt by virtue of thole powers and 
parts God had framed it of: 

9. The Titles that follow are more particular , and cannot well be 
made ſenſe of, moſt of them, without reference to Moſes 's texr, Such are 
' Apyn, Ardggywwmd, Ei Ge £1 v5, Puyomtos, Tn CT 124/05 £S£05 eau 
xn ,and Tyzia, For why ſhould S:x be called Apyn, but that Adam's 
Dominion over the Creature is mentioned in the Sixth Day 2 'Arde9- 

;aia allo anſwers verbatim to Male and Female created he them. And 
what ſenſe can there be that Szx is called Ei\G. «ds , but that Adam on 
the Sixth Day was created the Image of the Likeneſs of God * Let ws 
make man in our Image after our Likeneſs, Whence * Clemens and * Philo 
allo call hun & 407 «xovOs, And why ſhould it be called Puyorotos and Tons 
Coltuns 55ews Tomlinzy , but that the Creation of man was on the Sixth 
Day, and ſo deſcribed by Moſes, as that Adam being bur a ſtatue of Earth, 
an Image of clay at firſt, God breathed into him the breath of life, « #nhvel 
arlerG. « vylw Gov; And haply in this reſpect alſo rhe Senary 
may be called EiS©- «#ss, the Soul being the very Form of that Form 
or Image of Earth that God had made. And laſtly, it is extremely pro- 
bable chat *To4ia referres alſo ro the ſound conſtitution Adam was made 
in, Health being before Dileales, according to that Song in Maximus 
Tyrius, : | 

Toa mprobig. KItgEv , GC, 

And ſutably to that in the Book of Wiſdome, For God created all things 
that they might have their being, and the Generations of the World were 
healthfull, &c. Thus plain is ir from theſe Inſtances that Pythagoras his 
Myſteries of Numbers kad relation to Moſes his Text, ; 

10. As for the Septenary, we produced no names of it, which Omiſſion 
we will now ſupply. For ſome of them ſeem very appolite and naturally 
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referrable tothe Meſaick Doctrine. AS OvAopenca, Tertopop®:, Aſpa- | 


217-8 Tuyn. For the Septendry may well be called OvaopraAda and TeAeo - 
Pop©., becauſe it is ſaid that on the Seventh day God ended his work, 
all things being then ertire and perfeF, Icis alſo fitly called 'Afe; 4 
mes 5 pur Spay, a nom agendo, becauſe Gol reſted on the Seventh Day 
trom all his work, Or it 'A#egaa lignity the ſame that Neweos, the ſenſe 
will be, that God fitting ſtill and creating nothing any further, yer there is 
ſuch a law of things in the very Creation ir ſelf, that what by Free 
Agents and what by Natural no man ihall eſcape Puniſhment z which is 
intimated by ' A&ame, deriving the word azpe & wy NSpaondy, a non 
fugiendo. Tvxn alſo has ſome affinity with this Notion, it being a reſult 
from God's reſting on the Seventh Day. | 


Bur there are alſo other Names, as Rees, ÞuaanumTis, Kaipss, "Orap@-. 
The 
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it is called Kapo;, x51 5o;w, the Seventh day being ſo ſancified a ſeaſon 
or opportunity cut out of the whole ſumme of time, to employ our 
thoughts on the beſt things, and meditate on the Wiſedome of God. 
Which kind of celebrating this holy Reſt and Repoſe 1t they called 
'O:4pG., it is becauſe ſuch divine Speculations are moſt clear when there 
is the ſtrieſt ligation of the Senſes of the Body, analogical to that in 
Sleep. Butit is more likely to referre particularly to Foſeph 's explication 
of Pharaoh's dreams of the Seven Kine and of the Sevez ears of Corn, the 
Hiltory of that Nation, whoſe Philoſophy was ſo ſacred to them, not 
ſeeming unworthy of their memory, Po, 

11, As for thoſe Names of ' Au# and $19, the reaſon 1s very trivial, 
from the Seven Vowels in the Greek Alphaber, Kpiars reſpects the Criti- 
cal Days in diſeaſes; and Kipas 'Apargeaas 1s attributed tothe Sepre- 
nary in which the Univerſe is ſaid to be perfected, inſuch a ſenſe as it was 
to the Ternary in reſpect of the fulneſs and well-furniſhedneſs of the 
Earth. 

T he other Appellations are ſuch as belong to either Pallzs or Apollo, 
both of which 11gnify the ſame thing, that is to ſay, Wiſedome : And] 
cannot aſſure any one that Apo/os being called 8Soug gems and the Sep- 
tenary Pallas had not its true and primeval occaſion from this Cabbala of 
Moſes; the civineſt Wiſdome owing 1ts original to Reſt and Vacanc 
trom worldly Employments, from which God commands his peopleto® © 
ceaſe on the Seventh day, So that the more we conſider thoſe Names 
of the Pythagorick Numbers that can anſwer to the Days of the Creation, 
the greater fitne(s we find inthem and applicability to Moſes his Text, 
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CHAP, YV, 


, The trivial Names of the Denary, 2, Nine ſignificant Names of 
the Denary relating to the Univerſe or the Fourth Day's work. 3. Aa- 
ron's Yeſtments an emblem of the Univerſe; 4. And an Indication 
of the Divinity of Chriſt. 5, Three more names, "HG, $avns, and 
Sqpaiez, and in what regard given to the Denary. 6. The Decad, or 
rather the Tetractys, called” KaJJSiy,O. , becauſe the myſtery of the 
Creation ts chiefly locked up in the Fourth day, 7, As alſo becauſe of 
:ts punttnal and expreſs ſignificancy of the nature of that Day's creation. 
8, IWhy it was called KA{Siyo; © puoros, 9, Why the Decad or Denary 
called KaaS8,G., 10, And why Tligs* with a fuller inference of the 


true ground why the Tetrattys was mentioned in the Pythagorick 0ath, 
rather then the Pentad or any other Number. 
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E are not at all concernedin the 0onary and Novenary, they 
VV V having noreference to any of the Days of the Creation, Bur 
| the Denary adhereth ſo cloſe to the Quaternary, in that it is 
the Power thereof, that it would be a culpable Omifhon it I ſhould not 
bring into view all its Titles, The aptnels and fignificancy of Koqu®., 
Ovpaves, Tlarliada, and To mer, I have already obſerved, Of the remain- 
ng, the leaſt ro the purpoſe are * PowrO. TETPANOVIT HS, Myvnpoouvn, 
Mv»nwn, It is called TIpwr©. mrnga gyurieuos or the firſf Qnadrature, only 
becauſe it is made of the four firit Numbers, 1,2, 3, 4, Itis adorned 


" 


' with the Title of Myywoo wn, becauſe ſhe is the Mother of the nine Mu-. 


ſes; and theſe fhallow Pſeudo-Pythagoriſts, it ſeems, thought it a fine 
thing to beſtow one of the daughters on every one of the other nine num- 
bers of the Dexary ; but they have placed the Mother as well in the 
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Rear as the Van : {ſo fickle: are they in theſe worthleſs fooleries. I need 


not note that Myyyun was added as a {ynonymon of My1nygoun, 

2, Butthe reſt of the Titles of the Denary, or Decad, are not ſuch 
traſh ; but reflect, as the Decad ought to doe, which is the power of the 
Tetrad, upon the Fourth Day's Creation, which was the articulating the 
Univerſe into form and ſhape and right order, And therefore as this 
Number Ter ( according as I noted before) was called Kogyu®. for the 
comprehenſiveneſs of the Title; ſo, I conceive, congenerous to this are 
thoſe names of Eiuapuern, Ovparic, Awy, KparO-., Araywn, Aras, 
Auguas, Tauwy®O., ©toc, (from which laſt the 2:nary alſo is called 
'AwdSe©.) theſe all of them being ofa comprehenſove fignification, For 
Emap and * 'Aveyny intimate that law of Fatality and Neceſlity in 
the order of the Univerſe; and Ovparia that heavenly Muſick or Har- 
mony of that Order ; if it was not caſt in vainly as one of the nine Mu- 
ſes, to fillup, *Awv, Kegn®-, 'Arahas, Axgwmas, denote the perma- 
nency and ſtable durancy of the world, that there1s no fear that of its 
own nature it will ever fail, According to which ſenſeare thoſe ex- 
preſſions in the Pythazorick Oath, Ilnyn, piLopg m7 acvay Gorws, 
'AireG. vor plainly anſwering to Awy, whichis as muchas as wy* 
and KpaTQ.,, "Arras, 'Axapas, to Picgwpa and II»y, For theſe Four, 
namely, The Spirit of Nature, Suns, Planets, and Yortices, are rightly 
ſaid to be all what thoſe Names expreſſe, And the Congruity is exact, 
in that, as the Tetrad and Decad are really the ſame Tetradys, fo their 
names alſo be of the ſame importance, and point at the ſame things. And 
laſtly, ®z0s and Naupy©O. (if HeyyyE be o KverG-, as Heſychius 
renders it) ſound to the ſame tune, and are moſt fitly underſtood from 
that Tetraſtich of the $7byl, 
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An Appendix to the Defence 


euni Saugne, SOoevident is it that all thoſe Names reſpe&t the whole 

4niverſe inaltthe Lineaments thereof. 

3, Burt there is ſomething ſo ſacred in thoſe S:by/{zze verſes, that I 

cannot let them paſſe without further Obſervation, Which though it 

may ſeem ſomewhat digreſſive, is not altogether 1mpertinent co our pre- 

ſent purpoſe, For I do not queſtion but the Sibyl in this deſcription 

alludes to the Sacerdotal Veſtments of Aaron, whom Philo makes a Type 

or Figure of the only-begotten Son of God, whom he calls F Teplonorov 

* See Phil. -Ir6, and F $60» Aogor, and * makes him the eternal bigh Prieſt of this vaſt 
Fd. Dc50m- Temple the Univerſe, ſtyles him &gva 1 ov7G., the Image of Fehova, 
Ny and the maker of the World, Asy©. $6 tv 612wy rs Ot s ovpurrs 0 504 Of 
* See Phil. De 4#npuupyerro, And yet in a complex ſenſe he makes the * Univerſe alſo 
Monarchia. the Son of God. For after a particular deſcription of the meaning of 
the Veſtments of Aaron and his Prieftly Ornaments, where he :ll have 

the two precious ſtones on his ſhoulders to ſignify the two Hemiſphears 

( each of them. having fix names of the Tribes, as the Hemiſphears fix 

Signes apiece ſo divided by the cutting of the Horizon ;) the twelve 

ſtones in the Breaſt-Plate to ſignify the twelve Signes in the Zodiack, and. 

their being ranged into four Terzaries, to denote the four Seafons of the 

Yearez his blew Robe to emblematize the Air, the Flower-work at the 

hemme thereof the Earth, Poioxo; the Pomegravnats (in alluſion to pre 

* nhisDe flo) the Water, and the * Bells the harmonious mixture of Water and 
zita Moſs, Earth for generation: he finally addes this reafon of the Attire, 
* Inhisr De *"Oars Gy mis 1epupyactis vneilupyn ras 0 190 mes aun, That the whole World 
Monarehia, = might ſupplicate together with the high Prieſk, To which he immediately 
ſuljoyns, For it is moſt fir for him that ſupplicares the Father, « + yoy 

eraniopny Degs Frpanaay WjewrnoTtO., as if the Univerſe were the Soh of 

God. Which ſaying is unſound, unleſs he, whom he elfwhere calls apwls- 

oro 3x,and the Divine Logos, be taken in to make the conceprion entire, 

For thus will it appear that the Divine Logos is the true high Prieſt 

indeed, whoſe Induments are ( according to thoſe verſes of the $7byl ) all 

the parts of the Univerſe; and that Aro» was bur a Figure of Him 

and that Eiyu f\ £400 ewy, anſwers to the ſculpture of the four letters 

in the golden plate upon the forefront of Aaron's mitre, which Philo 

ſayes was ovoug 179 ovIG., upon which the Szbyl's o ewr refledts, and 

whereby was underſtood Fehova Filixs : that vzegror rSefvpay referres 

to his blew Robe; which is not the Azre, but ſo much of the Heaven 

as lyes betwixt the Sun andany Planet or Earth in the ſame Yortex ; as 

* Pomegrannes JO? poioxe: are not the Pater, but the whole Globe of Earth andWater, 
which is every whereat the loweſt parts or hemme of this blew Garment 

of the eternal Aaron, Which Pomegranates fitly repreſent the Seminal 

falneſs of the Earth, the mother of all things: and in that they are any, 

they intimate the plurality of Earths or Planets in their reſpeftive Yor- 

tices, Nor does the {carlet interwoven in the Ephod and Breaſt-plate 

Phil. &: vicz fignity the Element of Fire, as Philo would infinuate; but the contex- 
loſs. ture of ſcarlet and purple with gold and white filk, of which the Ephod 
and Breaſt-plate did confiſt, denotes the vehement Heat and refulgent 

Light of the Sun ; which is the Pythagoreans ao mip &r wow idpoprrcy, 

| as 
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as the Ephod and Breaſt-plare have their place in the middle of the Body, 


which is the Region of the Heart, the Sun of the leſſer world, And laſt- 
ly, the Tanica Ocellata, or Stole of Fye-work, as I may (o call ic, that rea- 
ched farther then the blew Robe ( even as far as could be) it is apparent 
that it denoted the Starry Heaven; the Starrs being fitly compared to 
Eyes , as Plato has elegantly compared them in that known Diftich 
of h1s; | 
| Arzpas £104 Fpes amp £1495 K QC. | 

And rhough qaiz in the Sibyl be called crexyus mdwy, yet in that itts 
ſaid ea owpe wyvdz, It implies the looſe flowing of ir, as of thoſe 
Pomegranates at the hemme of the Sacerdotal Robe. Nor can the Air be 
{a1d a2ap%uhly muy [n ( which certainly is here as much -'TEAVTEY YN ) and 
that ſo joyntly with the Chorgs of the Planets, but it muſt imply the mo- 
bility and plurality of Earths ; which therefore gives light ro the for- 
mer verſe, But that there is a golden Bell and a Pomegranate, a golden Bell 
and a Pomegranate, no better ſenſe can be made then what Phzlo has given 
in * another place; Thu 5 apuoridy x ovuturiay C ovnynow Th F xo pu 
phepy of wwI\wes eu any, The Bells import the Harmony, Symphony and 
Conſonancy of the parts of the Univerſe, For which reaſon the Pythags- 
reans called the Tetractys Approvia, And that ridiculous fame of * Py- 
thagoras his Muſick of the Sphears was queſtionleſs nothing but the mi(- 
refleted Echo of the ſound of theſe golden Bells hanging on Aaroz's 
Robe, For Pythazoras held no Sphears at all , but ſpeaking the myſtical 
Ianguage of the Fewiſh Philoſophy, was miſunderſtood ; as he was alſo 
in the myſtery of Novmbers, the world conceiting generally of him that 
he made them the Principles of all things, whenas he underſtood them 
only as the Symboles of things. But * Ariſtotle encounters the opinion 
as ſeriouſly held by him, but with as good ſport to the intelligent By- 


ſtanders as if they ſhould ſee one fiercely run his lance againſt a ſuir of : 


armour, miſtaking it for a man of Warr, But this onely by the bye: we 
will return to the buſineſs in hand, 

4, That n# 0 »oopmes ovneilggyn , which I above cited our of 
Philo, isto be underſtood complexly, taking in alſo the Eternal Logos, 
is plain our of a parallel place, where Phzlo again deſcribing the Sacerdo- 
tal Veſtments, ſpeaks as before; Twurov @ agarov 0 apyiepdis Marxy- 
Opn; ces; Degs mas tepupytcah, iy Tay ain mus yas Tomo, 
oudarpyn,) Tas o x00po;s awr* Wherein yet inthe concluſion he does 
expreſly comprehend © Ty UP TLV awsYy ovGg: x; Soneer%. Nonoy * and 
immediately acdes, For it is neceſſary for him that would (upplicate the 
jather of the World, a$axanre yervw mAGolaty 7 apsllw ya , pas me 
A UUNGE AY &ugpinug muy x; YOPNas 20 Jovwlamoy EYLVWY, W hence it 
15no wonder that the Decad, which is the ſymbol of the Univerſe, 1s by 
the Pythagoreans called ©zos* which is the preſent and more particular 
ſcope I aimed ar, 

Bur chat which is moſt admirable to conſider is, with what exquiſite 


reaſon the Eternal Logos, which was the Framer of the World, andis, 


as it were, inveſted in his own work, is ſuppoſed the true High Prieſf 
according to this Type of Aaren, For who (o fit and effectual Interceſ- 
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(or with the Father for the faults and offences of the World as he chat 


' made it, and in whoſe breaſt is contained che Platform thereof, who un- 
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derſtands fo throughly the neceſlity of the occurrence ſometime of ſuch 
things or paſſages as are not ſo holy and perfect as were deſirable, and 
can out of the perfect knowledge of the nature of things, diſtinctly plead 
the unavoidableneſs of ſundry ill emergencies trom that * 1ncompoſs;- 
bility and Incommenſurability that is inexpugnably lodged up in the per- 
vel and unreclaimable Hyle ? ' 

Beſides, preſenting himſelf in his Sacerdotal veſtments, which is the 


Compages and harmonious fitring of all the parts of the Univerſe, he does | 


thereby alſo in a ſpecial manner plead for the particular miſcarriages in 
ſome tew, whenas the reſt of the parts of the Creation are ſo healchtul 
and lovely, and thoſe that are out of frame are no more then the paſ- 
fing of a diſcord ingood Muſick, which makes the next Note come off 
more ſweetly, As if he ſhould alledge to his Father, thac raking one 
thing with another, and conſidering under one view all the ends and 
Periods of things, all are ina ſort allowable and good, and that thoſe 
parts that ſeem moſt dark and diſmal, it is the prerogative of the Sove- 
reign Goodneſs to bring light out of them, and that ro whom much 1s tor- 
given his love will be alſo much, 

Such an high Prieſt as this I doubt not but Aaron did typitie in his Sa- 
cerdotal Habiliments. Which 1s a ſpecial confirmation of the Divinity 
of our bleſſed Saviour, The « our God, and there ſhall none other be ac- 
counted of in compariſon of him, He hath found ont all the waies of Know- 
ledge, and has given it to Þacob his ſervant, and Iſrael his beloved, After- 
ward did he ſhew himſelf upen Earth, and converſed with men + Preludi- 
ouſly in the Cloud and in the Buſh, but fully and completely in his being 
incarnate of the bleſſed Virgin. And Aaron alſo bore the figure of both 
his natures : of his Divine nature in his Prieſtly veſtments, which could 
ſignify no clothing but that of God ; of his humane nature in his own 
perſon, Aaron being but a mere man, | 

And yet becauſe he was to ſuſtain the perſon of him that was truly 
God, the Lord Feſws, there were ſome * injunctions, or rather Priv1- 
leges, put upon him which ſuppoſed him ina manner elevated above the 
nature of man, Upon conſideration whereot Phzlo breaks our into ſuch 
expreſſions as are the moſt ſignificative of the condition of Chriſt the 
Tarver, and true high Prieſt, as any can be uttered, * Baaglai Þ 
o ou Ont apyitpic watorG. peprciegdy Poarws þ xal ayTpomy, ryſuligy 
TepAorla 7 Seins, weoghey, tt Its maAnvIEs AbyEr, apPoly * iy fic pry 
Twes ary gore. Wh Acauwla voy , I'£0s 5 T0%s ya eplas &1FpwrroS 22- 
Sangre wi oy proper Gs optyy % yopnyn.' That is to fay,, The Law will 
have the high Prieſt to partake of a nature greater then humane, approach- 
ing nearer 10 the Divine, or (to ſpeak exadtly) to be the Conftine of both ; 
that men might propitiate God by a Mediatour partaking of both natares, 
and God by uſing his Miniſtry may reach forth the ſupplies of his Grace 
= men, SoClearly is the Biviany of Chriſt prefigured in the Law of 
Mo[es, 

W hich weighty Confiderations may make this ſeeming Digreſſion 
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more pardonable. For it is not a mere Digrefſion, bur an Expotition of 
what I had alledged for the proof of the meaning of ©:9;, one of the 
Names of the Decad that reſpe&t the 7ntegral or more Univerſal Linea- 
ments of the World, 

5. But 'HAiG-, and $ams;, and Zpaipe may very Well more particu- 
larly glance at the Lights made on the Fourth day ; which are not with- 
out the whirling of the round Yortices, which is infinuated by Spaipa, 
And laſtly, KA«#34@-, (which was alſo the name of the Tetrad) Kaa- 
$3y ©. and Nigis, I conceive that they all of them reſpec rather the Tra- 
dition of the TetradFys, or the Opening the Myſtery of the Creation by 
the unfolding the properties of that Number applicable to the Fourth 
Day's work, as it is conceived to be the more gezeral Delineation of the 
Llniverſe, then that they were meant of the things themſelves ſaid ro be 
created on the Fourth Day, Burt that the Fourth Day is comprehenſive 
of the whole Creation, thoſe names of the Decad ( which is the immediate 
power of the Tetrad ) do plainly import, they all of them ina manner 


-rending that way, and are drily and ridiculouſly impoſed upon the Num- 


ber without ſuch reference. For why ſhould the Decad be called"HAiG., 
$avns, Eipepphn , 'Araywmn, Air, &c, but that it refers to the Law and 
Order of the Uziverſe, and the furniſhing of it with Suns and Planers ? 
And though the Decad, it being the Comprehenſion of all fimple Num- 
bers, may be a Symbol of the Unzverſe, and upon that account be called 
Ovparos, Koo pgs, To wav, Tlavliada, and allo Zpaipa, and by reaſon of the 
aamrucs, the Revolution in numbring from Ter to Tex again, and ſo 
in infinitum , 4$ is obvious to obſerve : yet it there were no further 
drift or more ſerious reference to ſomething elſe, the mefe affimilation 
of this Number Ter to the World or a Sphear were a very juiceleſs and 
trivial thing, 

6. 1a brief therefore, the Cabbala of the Decador Tetradys, for they are 
all one, as * Athenagoras has obſerved, is called KA{Ssy ©. or Key: bearer, 
Firſt, becauſe it was the Expoſition of that part of the Moſazck Creation 
which was the cloſeft locked up. For although that upon the mere granting 
a Philoſophick {ſenſe of the Text, and that the Firf day's Creation is 
onely of Immaterial Beings, (as the Monad naturally implies ) it will 
neceſſarily follow that the Earth is not (aid to be created ar all, unleſs ir 
can find place in the Fourth day : and that moreover the Text alſo does 
univerſally pronounce of the Lights that were made, That they were to 
be for fiens and for ſeaſons and for days and years; which is very hardly 
o00d ſenſe, taken diltributively, becauſe theſe ends and offices will be 
coincident in ſome ; nor can be taken by way of enumeration of offices or 
properties belonging to every one of the Lights of Heaven, unleſs there 
be Planets or Earths about all the Suns, which we uſually call Fix'd 
ſtars: Yet theſe things are ſo faintly and obſcurely :nſ{inuated, and thar 
diſtributive ſenſe, though more harſh and inepr, 1s ſo far poſſible, that the 
work of the Fourth day, unleſs we be admoniſhed to the contrary by ſome 
knowing Myſtagogwe, will notwithſtanding all this ſeem onely a particular 
creation of the Lights of Heayen as ſuch, and in ſuch a ſenſe as is yulgarly 
conceited, And therefore for want of ſuch an expreſsneſs in the meaning 
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of this day's Creation as is in theothers, the Myſtery thereof may well 
be look'd upon as ſealed and locked up from vulgar fight, and thereby 
the moſt concerning things in the whole Cabbala, Whence alſo the 
Cabbala of the Tetradys, or the Traditional Explication of the Foarth 
day's work, muſt be acknowledged to be rightly ſtyled Ka4J#y©., as 
being the Key-bearer or Opener of the moſt concealed Myſteries of the 
Creation. 7 

7. And then ſecondly, The Tetradys in reference to the nature of the 
number it ſelf and the property thereof ( though ir be bur a toy, and ſuch 
25 Lucian might juſtly deride, if there were no further uſefulneſs in it) may 
well be called KAq#85c, in that it is fo elegantly and exprefly fignifica- 
tive of the Cabbala of the Fonrth day's Creation. And indeed the Ana- 
logy here betwixt the Sign and the thing ſignified 1s admirable : For as 
the Fourth day's Creation 1n external ſhew 1s but part of the Creation 
allotted to the Fourth day, as other parts to other days, but in a more 
recondite meaning is indeed the fathioning and ordering the whole Unz- 
verſe, framing of it into Suns, Planets and Yortices ; fo the Tetradtys or 
Foxr, the Symbol hereof, is at firſt view but one certain number, part of 
the Decad, but in the hidden power comprehended therein is the whole 
Decad, 1,2.,3,4, put together making up Tex, 

To which you may adde, That as the work of the Fourth day ſeems 
at firſt view to be onely the making of Liehts, whoſe rayes are receiv'd in 
Pyramidal forme, whenas it was indeed the framing of the World, and con- 
criving it into ſo many round Yortices + fothe Tetrad or Tetradys in its 
3pert nature is onely the Firſt Pyramid (for Fonr is (0 in numbers ) but ia 
its more abſtruſe Power is a Sphere, as was noted * above, 

And laſtly, As the Fourth day's Creation ſeems only to reſpe& the 

viſible and material World according to the external ſenſe, but does 
necetlarily imply an Iramaterial Principle ordering the matter into that 
frame of things : ſo the Terrad is only Feminine in its open or exteriour 
nature, but in its parts whereby it grows into a Decad is both Maſcul:ze 
and Feminine, as well 1 as 3 ( as Zaratas would have it ) being Maſculine, 
and 2 and 4 Feminine : As in the more compound Tetrat#ys 36 there 
are four Maſculine numbers, 1, 3,5, 7, and four Feminine, 2, 4.6, 8. 
W hich, as in the former conſideration, intimates the neceſſity of conjoy- 
ning the A#:ve and Paſizve principle in the Fourth day's Work, that is, 
in the Fabrick of the Univerſe, But in that the compoſition of theſe parts 
fall into thirty fx, which 1s a circular Number in an eaſter ſenſe then Tez, 
there may be 1atimated thereby that the whole Sis: daies Creation is com- 
priſed together in the Fourth, and that the framing of the World is by 
circumeyration of the ethereal Matter into repeated Yortices, But this 
compound Tetratys belongs not to this preſent inquifition, The Ana- 
logie betwixt the Simple Tetrad and the Fourth Day's Creation in the 
Philoſophick ſenſe is fo exquiſitely expreſs, that I think it is apparent 
by this time why it has gain'd the Title of KauSyG. amongſt the Py- 
thagoreans, its very property ſo fitly opening the right meaning of the 
Work of the Fourth Day. | 

8, And that it was called Kazi9#y%G. ® quoarws, implies alſo that it 

was 


was intended chiefly and more immediately for an univerſal Natural Cab- 


\ 
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bala, the grand Theorems of Nature being compriſed there, as Metaphy- 
fical Theorems in the Firſf Day's Work and in the two following 
Chapters. Our of which conſiderations the reaſon is evident of all chofe 
Names given to the Denariae which fignifie the Univerſal Law or Com- 
pages of Nature, which muſt be caſt upon the Foyrth Day, there being no 
Tenth Day of Creation tor them to be caſt upon, And Tes is the Te- 
trattys as well as the Tetrad it ſelf, * As Thirty S:x is called the Te- 
trattys as well as the Foxr firſt maſculine Numbers and four firſt fem:- 
nine out of which it reſults, 

9. That the Decad ſhould be alſo called * KAavy 6. the reaſon is 
very eafie and natural, if referred to the Fourth Day's Cabbala, For ta- 
king hold of that root or ſtock, as I may call it, we have alſo hold of the 
branches, For the Cabbala of the Tetradys will naturally ſhoot out into 
the conſideration of the firſt, ſecond, third, and ot the fifth, ſixth and 
ſeventh Daies ; the nature of the World not being rightly underſtood 
without reaching into themalſo, which are as it were the Kaafy, the 


* Plutarch. de 
Tjide & Oft- 
ride, 


7 IE. Foban, 
Meurſ, Venar. 
P)thagor, C13! 


Sprigs or Branches on this fide and that {ide of the Cabbala of the 


Fourth Day, 

xo, And for that third and laſt Name, II:gs, it is a furthes argument 
that the Names of the Decad refer to the Fourth Day : it intimacing thar 
the Decad is alſo that very Tetradys by whoſe Inventer and Communi- 
catour Pythagoras and his Followers were ſaid to ſwear, in that the De- 
cadis called Iligs, as well as the Tetradtys Opx&., and Pig: is that aflu- 
rance which is given by Oath. For m@» banYvea is as much as to ſwear 
in the phraſe ot the Greek Language, So ſtrangely and eaſily do things 
come abour every where, and naturally fall in together to one joynt con- 
firmation of the truth of the Phzloſophick Cabbala, and ſo manifeſt is ir 
what ſpecial reaſon Pythagoras had to mention the Tetrad rather then the 
Pentad,or any other number, in that form of ſwearing by Him that firſt 
imparted the Cabbala. For if the Myſtery had ended in the numbers 
themſelves, and had not been the Symbols and Repoſitories of ſome 
real knowledge of things Natural or Divine, the Pentad had defarved 
that celebrity of an Oath better then the Tetradys, as I was * above in- 
timating 


To conclude therefore in general concerning the Pythagorick Names 
of Numbers, Idare appeal to any one if I have not got an hundred times 
more ground then I have loſt by being called to this {tri account, and if 
there has not been made a large acceſſion of very pertinent Names to 
thoſe I had before produced, as alſo a plain diſcovery how thoſe came in 
amongſt the Pythagorick Titles that are nothing pertinent to our preſenc 
Cabbala, Which fo punctual account cannot buc give ample ſatisfaRion 


to all ſuch as know when to be latisfied, 
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1, The Second Objection, from the Unſutableneſs of the Pythagorick Phils- 
ſophy to the Judaick Cabbala, which makes no mention of the Motion of 
the Earth ; with the firſt Anſwer thereto, 2, A ſecond Anſwer, where- 
in i ſhown how eaſy, if not neceſſary, it was, that the Motion of the 
Earth ſhowld be loſt out of the Judaick Cabbala, 3. But that there i 
notwithſtanding that in the Jewiſh Cabbala which will neceſſarily inferre 
the Motion of the Earth, 4. That the Ancient Wiſe men of the Fewes 
did hold the Motion of the Earth, as appears from Pythagoras his 
having drawn hs doitrine from that Fountain, 5. That Numa Pom- 
pilius was deſcended from the Fews. 6. And that the Temple he built 
to Velta i 4 Demonſtration he held the Earth's Motion, 


1, HE Second Objection againſt our Cabbala is that taken from the 

Maimedneſs of that Dotrine which I pretend to be Fudaical or 

Moſaical, which ſhould conſiſt of theſe two main parts, The 
Motion of the Earth with thoſe things that are neceſſarily involved there- 
in, and the Preexiſtence of the Soul , the former whereof, ſay they, is not 
to be met withall in the Jewiſh writings. To which I anſwer, 

Firſt, That it is on this ſide the Generofity of my Deſign, merely to 
apply ro Moſes his Text ſuch Truths as remain amongſt the Writings of 
the Fews, and may be ſuppoſed Reliques of the ancient Cabbala; but 
that the high ſcope I drove at was, by the method I have taken, to re- 
cover to their cognoſcence that noble part of their Cabbala which was 
loſt, and yet which Pythagoras once had from their forefathers, as is abun- 
dantly teſtified by the ſuffrages of Hiſtorians, And truly this Phyſical 
part of the Cabbala which I have applied, fits ſo well and ſticks ſo cloſe 
to Moſes his Text, not onely as to the things themſelves, but alſo b 

virtue of the conſideration of the Names and Properties of the Pythago- 
rick Numbers, that by this Artifice, as by cramps of Iron, both parts of 
the Cabbala are held ſo firmly together in one, that it is made apparent to 
any indifferent eye, that the whole Cabbala is of one ſtructure and piece, 
and belongs all to the Text of Moſes. 

2, And then again inthe ſecond place, I demand what is the Phyſical 
part of the Jewiſh Cabbala if this be not ( for they will not deny bur that 
Moſes does Philoſophize in this firſt Chapter of Geneſis ) or what ſo great 
and ſo true Theorems can they apply as I have applied to his Texte If 
they will anſwer there were indeed ſuch, and ſo fitly applicable, but they 

_ areloſt; Iſay, in that the oe part was loſt, it isa ſhrewd preſum- 

prone even from thence, that this is it which we have recovered, no Cab- 

ala being ſo likely to be loſt as this, it being a harder thing to commu- 

nicate to one the Pythagorick ſyſkeme of the World then the Preexiſtence of 

the Soul, as appears in that it was a piece of Philoſophy too big for the 

* De els, 1. 2. Capacity of * Ariſtotle himſelf, who though he could name the opinion, 
ah "wy and refer it to the Pythagoreans, yet he could not cloſe with it, For the 
cars, Prejudice of Senſe 1s great againſt ir , and then the Philoſophick and 
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Mathematical preparations more voluminous by far then what is requi- 
ſite for the receiving of the dotrine of the Souls Preexiffence. Whence 
it is, that though Plateniſm be derived from Pythagoriſm, yet it has lefc 
out the Theory of the Earth's Motion; nay the Pythagoreans themſelves 
had in time loſt it, as it appears in * Timers Looriss , Apollonins Tya- *1. 9) & ui- 
news, and in ſome of the Titles the Pythagoreans have given to their ov» iSpuulie, 
Numbers, = £514 OzOp, G- 
And yet fewer Fews would be found capable of receiving this part of #* 7* 29195 
the Cabbala, then Pagans ; it being neceſlary for them that they be fur- v "ec I 
niſhed not only with what preparations were required in the ather, but Hay 3b, 
alſo with a ſpecial hardineſs of enduring to ſee the Cortex,of the Moſaick jms Mun- 
letter as it were to break in pieces, to render up this recondite kernel for a;, 
them to feed upon : whenas they might be ranght che Preexrſtence of the 
- Soul with little or no violence to the outward Letter of Moſes, that is to 
ſay, to the Literal Senſe ofit., Wherefore in that the Motion of the Earth 
has been loſt, and appears not in the remains of the Jewiſh Cabbala, this 
can be no argument againſt its having once been part thereof, 
3, But thirdly, Though the fruF#ure of this Theotem be loſt amongſt 
them, yet the foundation is not, which is a fair evidence that the Egifice 
once ſtood there, And this foundation is to be ſeen not only in their lan- 
guage it ſelf, which I have * noted above, but alſo in their Writings,as that « c1,, a. 
in Gemara, Non orbes, ſed in celo liquide moveri fidera, vetuſtiſſima He- : 
breorum ſententia eſt, ut * nos docet Gemara ad initium Geneſeos. But * $.. G4 ;n 
thoſe moſt Ancient of the Hebrews, unleſs they were very (hort-witted, as Dccatog. 
certainly the nearer ſucceſſours of Moſes were not, but excellent Philoſo- 
phers, Moſes himſelf without all queſtion being ſuch, they could not 
poſſibly hold the Heavens liquid, bur withall mought hold the motion of 
the Earth, nor they nor Pythagoras hold the Earth's motion withour 
holding the e/fthereal Yortices , as I have plainly demonſtrated in my 
* Letter to V. C. - Epiſtol. a4 
| 4. And fourthly and laſtly, That they did expreſly hold the motion of *© $6 
the Earth, is in my apprehenſion ſufficiently evinced already by what I 
have produced to prove that Fythazoras was either a Few himlſelt, or at 
leaſt received his Doctrine from the Fews. Of which truth the Preexi- 
ſtence of the Soul and the Triunity in the Godhead , which Pythagoras 
taughr, are no obſcure indications, For it 1s plain out of the Book Fetſe- 
rah, that the Jews hold the Triunity of the Godhead as well as the Soul's 
Preexiflence, Wherefore in all likelihood he drew his * Phyſical Philo- * See chap. x. 
ſophy from the ſame fountain from which he did his Metaphyſecal. Bur 3:8. 
this Phyſiological part of the Cabbala being neither fo uſctull nor obliga- 
rory as to matters of Religion , nor ſo eafily received nor graſped by 
reaſon of the vaſt excurſions in that Theory, or if graſped, hard to be 
held by any long ſucceſſion of men ; ( whole minds are moſt engaged in 
their perſonal intereſt, whether in reference to this world or that which is 
to come 3) itis no wonder, as I have already noted, that time wore it off, 
or let it fiak and loſt it, there being ſo tew that were found fit, or thar 
thought themſelves concerned to receive it, 
5. But nevertheleſs ( which is the main thing I intenced to os in 
ns 
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this laſt place ) though the fame of this part of the Cabbala be in a man- 
ner extin& amongl(t the Jews, yet that it was once the hidden Doctrine 
of thelearned of that Nation, ſeems to me ſufficiently credible from what 
Plutarch writes of Numa Pompilius. For his ſo ſtrictly prohibiting the 
uſe of Images in Divine worſhip 15 very apparently Moſaical, As alſo that 
Principle of his, Ov X&A ws Popeicdey TL amoppn|a ow a uy els YPAppaARMAY, 
That inanimate Books are no fit bearers of ſecret Myſteries, ſhews that he 


was taught Cabbaliſtically by orall Tradition : and it is a thing confeſſed 


that there was a ſecret Tradition of more recondite learning amongſt 
the Jews. 

And Numa's InſtruRer is ſaid to be not a Grecian, but Bapaafos ms 
Bermwy Pvaugps ſome Barbarian greater and better thenPythagoras him- 
{elfs and where, I pray you, was ſuch an one to be found, unleſs de- 
ſcended from the Jews? But another fame, I muſt confeſs, there is, that 
he was taught by Pythagoras ; but not by him of Samos, for he was ſome 
Ages after, but by one Pythagoras who was a Lacedemonian, as Numa 
himſelt was. For the Sabines were a Colonie of the Lacedemonians, as 
* Plutarch affirms. | 

And to come home to the point, the Lacedemonians themſeives were 
deſcended from the Fews, as appears both from the firſt Book of Macca- 
bees and from Foſephus, For Areus King of the Lacedemonians in his 
Letter to 0#74s the high Prieſt does expreſsly afhrm that it was found in 
writing, That the Lacedemonrans and Fews were brethren, and that the 
were of the Stock of Abraham, And the Letter of Jonathan the high 
Prieſt acknowledges the Kindred, and that they found it ſo in their Re- 
cords ; and addes turther, that they remember the Lacedemonians in their 
Sacrifices and in their Prayers, as it becometh brethren. | 

6, Well, be ir ſo then, will you ſay, ani it ſeems exceeding probable 
trom all thele circumſtances, that Numa was both deſcended from the 
Fews, and imbued with the Jewiſh [: eligion and learning, Whar's this 
to the purpoſe ? or how does it xrove the 30tion of the Earth once to 
have been part of the J-udazcal Tradition or Cabbala 2 Only thus much ; 
Chat Numa did (0 religiouſly reſent the tiuth of the Theoreme, that 
knowing there was no ſuch auguſt Tewple of God as the Univerſe it ſelf, 
and that to all the Inhabirants thereof it cannot but appear round from 
every proſpect, and that in the midſt there muſt be an ever-ſhining Fire. I 
mean a Sun; in Imitation hereof he built a round Temple, which was 
called the Temple of Yeſta, concerning which Plutarch ſpeaks very 
plainly and apertly Neugs 5 nee.) x; To © 'Ecas (£@pv EY WKALOV "Reaa- 
Atty TY 4 0bigw mes Pprpay, DmpunraerO vm omg © Mic ws Ecas 
£015, DAG T8 aupmar GO. your, & Woty Of HluaSzerrg: mw mp if pudry 
youalum, x Tm Eqrav X9Avn x) Morals * Ty 5 nv 27s awivyloy, uns on 
piT T Tee opas vouy, DVAG 1% AG TEL TOTP hWPLPAENNY, UTE fS MphdalGt - 
TWY #7: Th) aopwTwy TH X97 [hs pI) wy wrxpydr. That Numa « reported 
to bavebutrlt a round T emple of Veſta for the cuſtody of a Fire inthe mid(t 
thereof that was never to go out - not imitating herein the figure of the 
Earth, as if ſhe was the Velta, but of the Univerſe , in the midſt whereof 
the Pythagoreans placed the Fire, and called it Veſta or Monas, and 


reckoned 


i. 


+ ns oth es an 
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reckoned the Earth #either immoveable, nor tn the midſt of the Mandanie 


Compaſle, but that ## is carried abost the Fire or Sun, and i none of the firſt 
and chief Elements of the World, What can be more plain then theſe 
Teſtimonies ? But leave it toevery mans judgement to infer with what 
meaſure of confidence he thinks good, ” 


Pts _ Es us, Wbg ; — 
— — 


C H A P, V II. 

I, The Third 0bjetftion, taken fromthe Heterogeneouſneſs of the Zxpo- 
ſition of the Firſt Day's Creation to all the reſt, it alone being Symbolical. 
2, The Anſwer tothe ObjefFion, 3, That the Deſcription of the Earth 
in the Firſt Day intimates a Symbolical ſenſe thereof ; And how there s 
the ſame [dea in vulgar phanſyes of Light or Day and of Heaven, 
4. That Heaven in the Firſt Day ſpgnifies the Immaterial Orders of Be- 
ings, expreſly proved out t, Origen, 5, The ſame further confirmed 
ont of Parmenides the diſciple of Diochztes the Pythagorean, whom 
it is probable to have been acquainted with the Text of Moles, 6, That 
the Fewiſh Rabbins alſo give their ſuffrage thereto, 7, Teſtimony of 
Scripture that the Creation of Angels and of the Souls of men i ſignified 
by the Light created in the Firſt day, 8. That Heaven and Light «x- 
Jertord of the Mundus Vitz do not ſignifie merely Symbolically, 9, 4 
further conſideration evincing the ſame Concluſion. 10, That whether 
Heaven and Light fignifie Symbolically or 20, the Firſt Day's work will 
n0t be 7 heterogeneous to the reſt, an Evening and Morning being 
fetched from thence to every Day's Creation. 11. That the Metaphy- 
fical Hyle in the Firſt day's creation i not called Earth merely Symbo- 
lically, « thing not hard to prove, but needleſs, a 


I, HE Third Obje@ion is againſt onr Expoſition of the Firſt 

T Day's work. For they urge, that it is very Heterozeneal and 

ſtrangely different from the Interpretations of all the reſt of the 

Days, where the things mentioned are not Symbolicat, but are properly 

what they are ſaid to be: But Heaven and Earth and Light are nor fo in 

the Firſt Day's Creation, but the Symbols of ſomething elfe, Which 
makes the Cabbalago off but harſhly, it ſeeming not all of one piece. 

2, But Ianſwer ; The queſtion is not whether the Interpretation may 
ſeem harſh to a nice and ſqueamiſh phanſy,but whether it be true : which I 
think T have producedno mean proofs for already,& muſt further re-mind 
you how many there be that interpreting the ſtory of Adam and Eve in 
Paradiſe literally, do notwithſtanding not think it harſh to exponnd that 
of the Serpent ſymbolically, But there was alſo a neceſſity of ſpeaking of 
the Creation of Immaterial Beingsin a Symbolical way, Moſes having a 
deſign not to mention any thing hard or ſubtile in the mere letter of 
the Text, asis acknowledged by all Interpreters. Neither could there 
be a Philoſophical as well asa Litera! Cabbala without raking this liberty, 
which ought to be freely granted, no uncertainty or obſcurity ariſing 

therefrom , 


| 
| 
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* See Vatablus 
upon the place. 
Thcodotion allo 
renders it 

Emprine(s, and 
Nothing, 


* Hiſtor, lib.1. 
Caþ. 131, 

* Delingiua 
Latin, lib, 4. 


therefrom, by reaſon of the Cabbala of Numbers belonging to the Six 
Days Creation. For that trite Aphoriſme of the Pythagoreans, 
—— Aeyuo I; m1 mil emo, 

is herefully verified, and was, I ſuſpe, chiefly underſtood at firſt of 
the Six Days Works, That all things were like to, or bore a reſemblance of, 
the Number to which they referred, Whence we may be aſſured that Imma- 
teriality was the work of the Firſt Day, a Monad or Unite being ſo ex- 
preſs a fignification of the nature thereof. 

3, And that the Earth might not break that ſenſe of the Cabbala, 
the deſcription is ſuch as does very naturally favour the Philoſophical 
meaning, the Text calling it * Yacxity or Emptineſs it ſelf, as I have 
already noted, Nor is it at all harſh that Heaven and Light are made 
$ymbols of the Jo thing, not only for thoſe Reaſons I have already 
alledged, which verge more near upon Philoſophy, (of which the chiefeſt 


is, that Heaven or ether is the very body of LZizht, or Light it ſelf 


when duly moved) but alſo from that notion or Phantaſme that natu- 
rally ariſes from the Letter it ſelf according to the vulgar apprehenſion 
ot things, who certainly have the ſame 7c in their minde of that ;/- 
minated Concave which is Heaven, that they have of Day diſtin& from 
the Sun, And there was no vilible Concave at firſt but that of Day, 
there being then neither Moon nor Starrs to inlighten the Night. 

And that this conceit of ours 1s found, appears further in that F«piter 
and Dzespiter are the ſelf-ſame Namen amongit the Heathen, And yer 
Fapiter, that is, Fovs Pater, Father Fovs, is the convex Heaven, Tov 
mavia wt Ao T9 verve Aa x&Aiumv, * Herodotus ſpeaks it of the Per- 
ſrans, And Dies Pater, that is, Father Dies ( for, as * Yarro has inter- 
preted it, it is the Nominative caſe, asin Marspiter, Neptunuspater, Fa- 
nuspater) what can It be but this i/uminated Concavity or Convexity 
which is called Day, a diſtint Numer amongſt the Heathen as well as 
Night, who made the notorious Phenomena of Nature ſo many Deities ; 
and Macrobius expreſsly, Cretenſes Aiaz 7 nuwweav vocant & Fovem 
Salii, in carmine, Lucetium ? whence D:jovs inall likelihood is the ſame 
that Dzespiter, But we willnot dwell upon theſe toyes, It was ſufficient 
to have noted that Oupzyos and Huepe areall one in the Heathen Theo- 
logie with Zevs, and therefore all one with one another, Ic is now more 
material to conſider that without any light at all there can be no diſcern- 
ment of any thing, and that therefore Heaven muſt be vulgarly conceived 
under the notion of this /z»1inous Concavity, which for the lightſome- 
neſs thereof is called Day, and for its height and hollowneſle (tor Calum 
iSas much as KoiAoy hollow) is termed Heaven, and that they are one 
joyat Object, eſpecially in che Firſt Day's Creation; Heaven being no 
where diſcoverable but in this newly-created Day, whoſe joynt appea- 
rances made up but one and the ſame Luminous Concave, as I inti- 
mated before, 

W hence the literal ſenſe of the Fir Day's work, as itis the Symbole 
or Repreſentation of the Philoſophical, is very eaſy and natural if you 
take it thus ; namely, That firſt icis ſummarily ſaid, God created Heaven, 
(that 15,this Lyminons Concave) and the Earth, But this Earth was nothing 


but 


1x30 
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but Emptine(s and V acuity, and darkneſs was on the face of the Abyſſe,&c, 
deſcribing thus, Firſt, the condition of the Earth more punQually, which 
is the firſt part of this day's Creation, but then after that coming to 
che otherpart, he tells us how God commanded the Light to be mad, that 
is, this Iwminows Concave, Heaven, ( for they are in 1aca really the ſame, 
as I have ſaid, and therefore the words Light and Heaven but Synonyma's 
here) and how he called this Light or Coelum luminoſum, Day,&c, Which 
ſtruQure and ſenſe of things conſidered, it cannot but take away all ſcruple 
and conceit of any harſhneſs in making Heaven and Light lymbols of 


the ſame thing, namely, of that which the Platoniſts call Mundus wite, 


or the World of Life, and Forme, 
Nor can it be objected that this Literal ſenſe is incoherent with the 
Literal Cabbala we have framed already, where the Heaven is made on 
the Second day, and therefore cannot be literally made in the Firſt, For 
I mean here by the Literal ſenſe, not that continued popular ſenſe or 


Literal Cabbala , for that is not tuppoſed the Balis of the Philoſophical 


{ For theſe three diſtin&t Cabbala's have no intended either agreement 
or diſagreement one with another, as having no murual reference at all, 
but grow out of the Letter which is common to all three, as three ſeveral 
ſorts of Flowers out of one bed of Earthin a Garden.) But by the Lite- 
ral ſenſe here I underſtand ſuch a ſenſe as may be made out of the letter 
qualified and prepared by a skilful hand for a fic and unforced exhibiting 
any part of either the Zzteral, peculiarly fo called, Gr elſe of the Phlg- 


ſophical or Moral Cabbala , whether this preparation be made by Gram- 


mar and Criticiſme, or elfe by Phantaſmatical or real and true Notion. 
For the Letter, as Ifaid, is common to all three Cabbala's, but is tobe 


prepared and fitted in each, not to a ſenſe congruous to the ſeries of 


things incicher of the other two, but of thoſe things in one and the ſame 
Cabbala, Which is a Principle that there is no man, that well conſiders, 
but muſt acknowledge both rational and neceflary, 

4- But gow,that we have given the right ſenſeof the firſt Day's Crea- 
tion in our Philoſophical Cabbala, befides what we have produced 
already, appears further out of * Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, 
who comparing the Second Day's work with the Firſt write thus ; Kai cy 
13 Th pgradt awignay wary apelev, x; nv away, x Gus vonlov* oy ) Ty 
4990990 ic Th aid nln eptor pave! Snuwpya, Which interpretation * 0rj- 
gen follows exactly, Cum antea, faith he, Dews ceelum fecifſet, nunc fir- 


 mamentum facit, id eſt, corporenm calum, Fecit enim celum prins, de 


quo dicit, Calum mihi ſedes eft. And a little after, Cum enim eaque 
fatturus erat Deus ex ſpiritu conſtarent & corpore, iſta de cauſa in. prin- 
cipio & ante omnia ccelum dicitur faeFum, id eft, omnis Spiritalis ſub- 
ſtantia, ſuper quam velnt in throno quodam & (ede Dew requieſcit. This 
therefore is that Mundws wvite which is the higheſt Throne of God, 
W hich the Pythagoreans alſo call Zaros mpy©., the Tower of Fupiter, 
it being his higheſt habitation, and is alſo rermed his Anpuepyrrh pres, 
the external framing of the World in all the parts of it being immedi- 
ately or inſtrumentally performed by it, as the Fats is inthe wombe, 

5, According to which ſenſe is ; Ki of Parmenides, That there are but 


Qqq wo 


* $trom, lib.ss 


* Homil, in 
cap. 1, Gene* 


ſeos. 
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two Principles, px 94 , which in Hebrew would be Y\8) VR Lax & 
Terra, or ( which I have ſhewn to be the ſame, ) Celum & Terra; and 
addes further, Keaid On pavpy® mew Ei £4” 7 VANS, Which does {0 ex- 
- eric quilitely anſwer to the * Text of Moſes in the Philoſophical ſenſe , that 
Cie” it will be hard to doubt bur that he had theſe two Principles from thence, 
particularly the one Adive or Demiurgical, the other Paſive or Material, The one 
RT ſymbolically called yp, WR, Zux or ether x the other ” , Which 15 
* Invitz Par- YR, Terra; Heavenand Earth. And for that Riddle which * 7 aertins 
mentihs. addes further, Tivemv m4 arbeymur I nv Ter Nuit , dumy 2 Wrap- 
yds m0 Hrppgy © m Juyep?, 1 leave to the ingenious to unriddle from WHW 
* Upon verſ.x7. and 33D , and the 7/ebraiſm of the * article 1 which I have noted, and 
chip.1. Cabbal. then tO judee in how right a ſent of things we have been in the purſuit ot 
1u6jpP. the meaning of the Phyſical part of the Philoſophick Cabbala, and whe- 
ther Pythagoras did not underſtand things the ſame way, For this Parme- 
nides was a Pythagorean, as having been an Intimate of one Diochetes a 
tollower of Pythagoras : Which Diochetes, as Sotion writes, was indeed 
poor, but a ſingularly-honeſt and good man ; for which reaſon Parme- 
nides adhered to cloſe to him for his ſociety while he lived, and had (o 
great an honour for him, that he built an Hepoy, or Chapel, to him when 

he was dead, 
All which Circumſtances may juſtly make a man ſuſpect that this Dzo- 
chetes was acquainted with the Fewiſh Learning & the very letter of Mo- 
"nee Heſbub. ln ſes, (as * Pherecydes Syrus is alſo ſaid to have gotten mw $oryinwy dionpuper 
ſiren 1 BiCaie, that is, the ſecret Books of the Phenicians or * Hebrews) or, if 
*Zu4c4c11/2 you Will, with the Literal and Philoſophical Cabbala, From whence Par- 
ic Sar mr menides might take occaſion of making that Diſtribution of Philoſophy 
Gililcon al into ſuch as is accurately and intelle&ually true, and ſuch as is according 


ay pore - tothe Appearance of things to the Vulgar, Atoriu ms 2) 7 qiaomGiay, 2 
P14 L{LOY LOS 


rontineee, Bxg7 aAnNier, 7 9X; Sogav. The latter of which, were it nor in ſome 
Steph. ſuch reſpect as I have intimated, would not have been taken notice of by 
See allo Ortcl, 


Cover, face, 7 ar menides tor any. piece of wiſdome or Philoſophy at all. And thar 
> A ſignifie external Appearance, is plain in that * Zpicarus divides 


* Sext, Empi- 


Torn that which appears ab extra into evapyuia and Sofa, and Democritus in 
r1C. 4! UCT FO > 


them, lib, 7. Laertius has defined, apyas +) al 0AWY &T0 ja vs X; Keroy * To I aMa 
. may rev, Sozatedry * that is as much as to ſay, pwve2z, tobe pw- 


youa, or externall appearances. 


To this mip  qn of Parmesides exaQtly anſwers that Couple of Prin- 


ciples amongſt the Pythagoreans , pos @ oxorG., which plainly point at 
the Light and Darkneſs in the beginning of Geneſis ; the Prthagoreans ren- 


dring 18 es, Parmenides, mp, and the one calling the Hyle 44, the other 
ex o7 O., but both refleting on the Text, where AHyle is denoted by both 
thoſe characters. And that Parmenides meant not this ſenſible Earth is 
* afctaph1(, 1.1, Plain out of * Ariſtotle , who faies that Parmenides ranked his firſt Prin- 
(4945. ciple Fire, xg mw oy, Ixmegpr 5 xg!aw wn ov, ſuch as Plotinus deſcribes 
Hyle to be : and Theodotion renders NA) NN vrwus & z04y, But I have 
run out too far, let us return to Origen, | 
6, Conlonant to that Interpretation of 07r/gex is that general Doctrine 
of the Jewiſh Rabbins, Solium gloria Dei creatum eſſe ante creationem 


AMupai, 


%, 


ER 
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 Mundi,as you may ſee in * Mazmonides. But that that which is the Throne 
of God ſhould be called Heavey, is no wonder, nothing being more ordi- 
nary then the placing of his Throne there, Wherefore, according to the 
oeneral conſent of the Rabbins, - there was an Heaven made before the 
Creation of the outward World, And when, I pray you,then ſhould it he 
made, if not in the firſt day ? or what can be His throne that is (aid to fit 
upon the Cherubims, but the Angelical Orders ? And that the Cabbaliſts 
expound the Creation of Heaven to be the Creation of Angels, * Menaſ- 
ſeh Ben Iſracl aſſures us, and alledges the Tarzum upon Fob, and Moſes 
egyptius to the ſame purpole, Oo 

7, But not only 0r:gen, Alexanarinys, and the Jewiſh Writers put 16 
their ſuffrage for our Interpretation, but, if I be not miſtaken, the very 
Scripture it ſelf, nay I may ſay God himſelf perſonally in the Scripture, 
Fob 38, Where waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the Earth ? declare, 
if thou haſt underſtanding, When the Morning- Stars ſang together, and all 
_ the Sons of God ſhouted for Foy ? Where what is meant by the Morning-; 
Stars, he muſt be blinde that cannot diſcern from the following Exegeſis, 
namely the Sons of God, which is as much as the Angels; who are called 
Morning-Stars Symbol:cally, and in alluſion to the Firſ# Day's Creation, 
namely the creation of Light, which was the Morning of the World and the 
Birth of Spiritual and Angelical Beings, And therefore again,v.19,21,con- 
cerning this Firſt Day's creation of Light, he asketh Fob another like que- 
ſtion ; Where u the way where Light awelleth ? and as for darkneſs, where 
& the place thereof ? alluding certainly to the Light and Darkneſs mentio-: 


"More Nevoch. 
part.2,cap.26. 


" De creat. 
Probl.25, 
ſeF.5, 


Rd 


ned in the Firff Day, For thereupon he demands further, Know'ſt thoy| 


that thou waſt then generated or made , and that the number of thy Hayes is 


great ? So thelearned of the Jews read it, and do out of this Text confi- 


dently conclude their Preexiſtence of Souls. Which if they do rightly, no 
queſtion but their Creation is involved in the creation of Zzght in the 
Firſt Day's Work, From theſe Teſtimonies I think ir is plain enough, 
that by the Creation of Heaven or Light is underſtood , as Origen has 
ventured to affirm, the Creation of all Spiritual ſubſtances, 
8. But further, to come nearer to the Objection, I do not conceive it 
neceſſary to acknowledg that Heaven and Light do fignify merely Sym- 
bolically, but that the Things created the Firſ# day may be called moſt 
truly and properly by thoſe Names, though they were firſt given to the 
Material Heaven and Viſible Light : as the words Spirits, Anima, and 
Puyn, were terms firſt given to that which is material, meaning thereby a 
waft of Aire, Wind, or breath, but now fignify,*and that properly and 
truly, the firſt of them any Immaterial ſubſtance, the two latter the Soul 
of man which is Spiritual and Immaterial, And fo it may be with Heaven 
and Light, that which is conceived of Heaven belonging more truly and 
eminently to the Mnndzs Vite then to the Material Heaven it ſelf, * For 
the generations of ſublunary things, their Fates and Periods, that vital 


* Sce Phycho- 


7014 Cant. x. 


Influence, and the Meaſurings of time, I do not doubt bur all are more 0x ae 
truly, more primarily and properly attributed to the yorld of Life, in T2 HATafes 


which are all the Semrnal Forms of things, then they are to the corporeal 
Heaven ; & do hugely ſuſpect, though I will not affirm,that the Lights of 
Qqq 2 Heaven 


<__ ”*_ 


* Immo#tal. 


| Book xk, ch.5, 


and 6, | 
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never ſo ſubtile & ſoundly agitated, were they not actuared alio by the Spi- 
rit of Natare, & became 1n fome fort Vital thereby : infomuch that I con- 
ceive Fpirit to be a further iNlumination of Light ir ſelt, as when the Soul 
ads inthe eye, Beſides, conſidering the promanation and intertexture of 
the Rayes of Light , that which 1s {aid thereof 1s more eminently and 
perfectly true in the nature of every particular ſpirit (as I have * elſewhere 
ſhown 2t large ) then 1n Light it felt. 'F hat apprehenſ1on alſo thar Heaven 
is the higheſt part of the Creation, 1s not leverely and Philofophicall 
rue in the material Heaven, it being every where and the Earth it ſelf a 
Planer : but it is irtefragably true of this Heaven that was created the 
Firſt day z which is alſo the inaccefible Light where He dwells unto 
whom the eye of no mortall can reach. | 

9, Beſides all which, There being ſuch a conſtant and neceflary union 
betwixt the ethereal or Heavenly Matter and the Mandus Vite in all 
the parts thereof whereever they 2, in this regard alſo ir is plain that 
the rerming the Firſt day's work Heaven and Light is not merely Symbo- 
lical, but reaches the very nature & property of the things: according as 
Yirzil does ſeriouſly Philoſophizein thoſe expreſſions touching the Souls 
of men, Irneus eſt olls vigor, 7 celeſtis origo 

Seminibns ; quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra, 
W hereby he would inſinuate that there is an z7neoms, luminoms,or e/Ethe- 
real Vehicle alwaies intimately adhering to the Soul, though it be much 
{laked and damped with the groſs and crude moiſture of the Body du- 
ring this Earthly Peregrination, 

10. Andlaſtly, whether we phanſy Heavez or Lieht to (ignifie ſym- 
bolically or-no, there will not be that Heterogeneity and difference from 
other Day's Creations as is conceited; this Lightfome Heaven or Hea- 
venly Light being ſymbolically called rhe Mornize of each Day's Crea- 
tion, 2s the Material part or Paſſive Principle is ſtyled the Evening, 
Which Morning is alwaies 2 parcel of that fuf Day which was firſt crea- 
red, and is caſtigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the dark Mat- 
zer into a moderate Matutine Splendour, as thoſe ſeveral parts of the 
Matter thus and thus modified, anſwering to the ſeveral Capacities of | 
that dark Emptineſi and Vacuity ( which was the Midnight oppoſite to 
that full Day ) being raiſed to an adFual Materiality, may go for the Eve- 
ning-Twilight of every Day's Creation: the Poſ6bility of this external 
and material Creation being the we.veror betwixt the Mundus wite or 
Full day, and that Metaphyſical Hyle or Midnight, ſo ſoon as once its parts 
have but material exiſtence, or exiſt as to their Matter z as the Dusk of 
the Evening is the ye-vexor betwixt Day and Night, 

11, And now if we would be fo toyilhly, or rather tediouſly, curious, 
we might alſo goe about to prove that the Earth mentioned in the Firſt 
day's Creation, which is nothing but that Metaphyſical Ayle, ought not to. 


be thonght to be ſo much ſymbolically as truly and properly fo called, 


the moſt peculiar Attributes of the #arth being only true init. For the 
7 arth ſ{tritly and philoſophically con{1dered is neither the loweſt of the 


Creation, 
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"Yewven' themſelves would not be what they ſeem to us, let the Matter be 
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_ Creation, nor immovable ; but this Metaphyſical Earth is both,as is mani- 
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feſt at firſt ſighr, ic being the loweſt degree and ſhadow of Being ; and 
not only immovable, but undiminiſhable and unimpairable, as I have 
already noted. Bur this is a ſubje& not worth the poliſhing, the main 
work of the Firſt day being the creating of Heavez or Light , and the 


deſcription of the Earth there being ſuch as does eaſily enough aſſure the 


Philoſophick ſenſe to any that are not over-ſcrupulousz of which more in 


the following chapter : -and laſtly, it being a matter of no ſuch great con- 
ſequence whether Earth and Heaven and Light ſignify Symbolically or 
no; ſeeing that let their fignification be what it will, it is, in ſuch fort 
as I have deſcribed, carried down to the work of every day, whereby the 
whole piece becomes ſufficiently homogeneal, 
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CHAP, VIII, 


1, That Hyle or firſt Matter # mere Poſſibility of Being, accoraing to 
Ariſtotle, 2. That the ſame i but Empty Space or Capacity of Body, 
according to Plato and Plotinus s and how fitly the Deſcription of Hyle 

 inthews agrees with Moſes his Terrainanis 8 vacua, 3, What in Plo- 
tinus hs deſcription anſwers to Aby(s, Darkneſs, aud Waters zz Moles, 
4. That Plotinus ſeems to make Hyle a mere Non-Entity, 5, But 
that his more expreſs Opinion «, that it « the Potentiality of Corporeat 
Beings, and Entity in reverſion, 6. How this Hyle may be ſaid to be 
created. 7. Why Moſes would take notice of. ſo lank and evanid a buſi- 
neſs as this Hyle ſeems to be, in his Six Days Creation, 8. That In- 
compoſſibility s involved in the notion of the Moſaick Hyle,with a ſþe- 
cial reaſon why the Pythagoreans mizht call the Decad 'Avayun. 


1, IJ UT now for thoſe Three additional Quzre's touching this Meta- 
phyſical Hyle ; The firſt of them is concerning the Name there- 
of, why I would adventure to give fo ſubſtantial a name as Hyle,; 
which is as much as to ſay, Matter, to that which I acknowledge to have 
no Being but a Metaphyſical one, and that ſuch a Metaphyſical one as is 
not truly any Being, but a mere Capacity thereof. Burt I an{wer, That I 
have rather ſurnamed the Hyle of the Ancients Metaphyſical, then tran(- 


planted the name of Hyle to a mere Metaphyſical Entity, For fo far as,I 
can find, they uſually allow their Hyle no more Entity then I have allotted 


roit in my deſcription thereof; namely, That it is the Capacity only of 
the exiſtence of the Corporeal or Senſ{ibleWorld, bur it ſelf is neither Sub- 
ſtance nor any thing elſe actually, Az9w #' vanv 7x43 aumiv wiTE TN, Wits 
To, MATE a Mo pnd\sv Neerevi ors WEASrU Soy: Itis Ariſtotle's Definition 
of Matter in his * Metaphyficks. And again not far after, To Suvamy #) 
2 pm #1), Tay ba h Ov ingenp vhn, The Poſſibility of being and not being, 

that is the Hyle or Matter in every thing, 
2. And Plato,in his Timems,caiting things into Three ranks, makes one 
kind to be, To x7 Taunn exoy «dl G., which is inte]ligible, ingenerable and 
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incorruptible, inviſible and immovable : The ſecond kind is what has 
ſome reſemblance of this, and bears the ſame name with ir, but is ſenſible, 
corruptible, and movable: The third he makes mT 7 Ywpes, Place or 
Space ( Platarch interprets it Orngnuess ) Peg y » poodeyopevor, if pay?) 
mpiyov ory Werea Tam, amo 2) peel avaidnoas ara, AoHouy mit 
10I@ pmo'yis moor, This is his deſcription of Matter, as both Plutarch and 
alſo Platinus ſuppoſes. But it is a very ſuſpicable buſineſs that he means 
no more then empty Space by it 3 which he calls 4wpa, and which is very 
hard to conceive what it is, but makes it alſo the ſear and foundation of all 
generable things, and accordingly * Plotinas calls it wroCadpe, Which 
anſwers exactly tO Terra inanss & vacna in Moſes, Stability and Emptinef 
being thus compriſed in one, 

Plotinus inſiſting upon this notion of ywpe, makes Matter ſuch to the 
Bodies of the world as an expty room is toour Senſes, and affirms that ic 
is 1m7Paſiible, Ofoy 0» oinw my aun annass %10VTWY 0 01x Os amxns x, 0 Os 
*ulw anp, 4s when men ſtrike one another in the ſame room, neither the room 
nor the aire therein is concerned in their ſtrokes, Anſwerably to which 
notion he calles Matter «f'wAoy 2 Parmope oy x%, the ſhadew and phantaſns 
of bulk ; and adds further, that it is -v ayTepador pn exo", 4 thing that has 
no refiſtenty, For ao avrepedoy wn tov anſwers to what he ſpeaks to the 
ſame purpoſein his*ſixth Ennead, Ouds opus wo avrimuaes a vln di foa- 
oy, And therefore in his * ſecond Zxnead he ſtyles Matter oyuu barand eo 
mT, Only a preparation or Capacity of bulk, as appears in that he calls 
it alſo #09 0x0), an empty bale, and inthe eighth Chapter flatly denies 
thar it has either rarity or denſity or magnitude, 

And further exprefiing the deſolate condition of the Matter in his 
* third Ennead, he Calls it F a& wergownras 7) meviar, and 7 Tarmuy epnpury, 
an ever-craving penury and univerſal deſolateneſs, whole want 15 rather 
mocked then ſupplied : the Forms it ſeems to receive being like the 
Echoes in hollow ſolitudes, not imbibed, bur rebounded, nothing ſticking 
of what it participates, but being as a Looking-glaſs, which rather reflects 
then receives images. Which is conſonant to what * elſwhere he writes, 
Ati 5 autlu pn ovyIrmov #1), 2s amous © ey m TH & UT) Quay , MOT 
Tx%vTev #11 O., That the nature of Hyle muſt not be compound, but ſimple 
and one, that it may be voidef all : which ſhews how ficly it is ranged in 
the Firſt day's work, Beſides that he plainly declares, "Om 1 vAn ts m = 
a npagmur, That Hyle or Matter is 7n the rank of Incorporeals, both inhis 
* ſecond and * third Enpead, 

Such plentiful expreſhons are there in Plotiyas that anſwer to Moſes his 
ma \1N, which fignifie Yacuity and Emptineſ, Or werwps %} v54y, ACCOr- 
Cing to Theodotion, We have already intimated that Hyle is called xrEa- 
Spa and pa, which anſwer to the Stability of the Zarth, the firſt Ap- 
pellation of the Mofaick Hyle, And Plotinws 15 veryexprets inthat ſimi- 
litude of the Echoto which he compares the Forms which the Matter is - 
ſaid to receive: * A tuervey n evin n van ub Ietapun, 2M Bhnojurs P 
2p; of ov, ws ed pa amtiuern, In which words he compares the Matter to 
a fixed ſeat againſt which the Forms do as it were hic, but do not fink 
in,ſo that he will have the Matter to remain as before, unchanged and nn- 


moyable, 
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movable. Accordingly 25 he alſo expreiſes himſelf in the eleventh Chap- 
' ter, That the Matter has neither more nor leſs by the acceſs or receſs of 


Forms, pq 5 0% apyns w, Which word py» he often uſes in ſetting 
out the Reddineſs and immutableneſs of the Matter, in that ſenſe thar 
Plato uſes it ſpeaking of the ſtability of the Earth, Merq 5 61a os Sedv 


oix jg/1. $0 that theſe flitting Forms and Matter are as the Generations 


of men and the Earth, One generation goeth and another cometh, but the 
Earth ſtandeth faſt for ever, | 

3. That alſo (utes very well with the third Appellation of the Moſaick 
Hyle ( namely Abyſſe ) which Plotinws has in his * ſecond Ennead, To 5 
ſes.Sos gion n VAN, Sto © ole man, That the Projtundity of every thing 
( he calls it the To #9garer * elſewhere) i the Matter , and therefore is ever 
dark. Which Darkneſſis a fourth Property of the Moſaick Matter, and on 
which Plotinws infiſts pretty coptouſly in this * ſecond Exuead, and con- 
tends we can have no other notion of it, it being & opInApg mw oorQ., 
as darkneſs is tothe Eye : and. that the Soul can no otherwiſe (ce jt 7 ws 
x 9 npgrwny @ ws axepiar x ws anhapms, And a little after, Toro roet 
aus apuudegr, *; OKOTELVWS OKOTEYOT, *; yoEl s YOU, AS 4 MAN ſees dark- 
neſs. And laſtly, that he may not ſeem not to have touched,at leaſt, every 
part of the Moſaick deſcription of the Firſt Matter, what Moſes may mean 
by the mobility of the Waters Plotznas has exprefled by ro «gc, or 1 
woerne, the Indefiniteneſs or Undeterminateneſs of Matter, 

4. And truly Ithink what we have produced hitherto bids fair for a 
proof that he means no ſubſtantialler a Being by Matter then what may 
well be called Metaphyſical, But he ſpeaks broader , and yet more com- 
pendiouſly, in his * third Enzead, where ( as * Clemens alſo ſayes Plats 
ſtyles the Matter ) he calls it To @&Anvwds wn ov, That which i truly Non- 
Entity : and a littleafter further deſcribing it, & 70 oy 6» Farm] on 6» 
#2, Whoſe Entity being but in imagination u no Being : And in chapter 
the thirteeath he declares, That 1f Matter would keep herſelf what ſhe is, 
era WM CUTHY ju [4gvoV Twy ov af exTOY £5), AG 6; £1 M1 MMLUMIG aura, 
x/ TvTv apepv £15 Oneiwoiy 4) , ſhe muſt neceſſarily be unreceptive of all 
Entityes : nay, if there be but the leaſt ſhadow of them, ſhe muſt not ſhare 
therein, that ſhe may con hs to herſelf her own property. 

5. But the Philoſopher is ſo ſevere in ſuch expreflions, that he ſeems 
to ſtrip Matter more naked then ſhe really ought to be, But he is more 
moderate in others, where he will permit her to be the Poſdibiluty of the 
outward & ſenſible World, and oaly argues her to be no Z»t:ty, becauſe 
ſhe is only this Poſſrbility. As in Ennead the * fixth, Bi 4 Swaps bh o 
PEN eoechzy, Grave 5 pul anc, vw) av avm ac, For if that be only Potentia- 
liry which & to come, and that which i to come no Eſſence or Subſtance ; 
Matter, which i but Potentiality , « no Subſtance or Effence, And in 
Ennead the * ſecond he will allow Matter to be Eſſence 3n Reverſion, 
To #) auth pgvov To ptMov emyTemojever, The Being of Matter i only an 
expected or promiſed geing, or, asIlaid, a Being in reverſion, And 
toward the end of the Chapter he concludes, Emrp agg $i avro i), O67 
a uT0 Ovepic pn 44), wa exſsCnngs & aAnvows #1) ov md jun #1) ey To a), 


And in thecloſe of all, Eimep a2g 9ti uwwaeSpor X vAny mnpely, VAny auth” 
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He mpeiy, Tvlign, Swap Ayr avihy #1) pagvoy ive n o baw, The ſenſe 
of both which ſentences is but this, T hat the 7 ſſexce of Matter excludes 
real Exiſtence , and conſiſts only in Capacity or Poſitbility of Being, 
Whence it is manifeſt, That this Platonical Hyle which I have applied to 
the Firſt Day's Creation may rightly be called Metaphyſical, or, if you 
will, that which has but the moſt evanid Metaphyſical Entity be called 
Hyle, which was the thing aimed ar. 

6. But now there is a more dangerous Quzre that emerges out of the 
Anſwer to the former, namely, How this mere Capacity or Poſdubility of 
corporeal and ſenſible Beings can be ſaid to be created, For this Poſ;- 
bility and Capacity ſeems to be of it ſelf, and to need no Creation, Buc 


T anſwer, That Creatzon is nothing elſe but an Zmanation of the Crea- 
ture from God, as * Aquinas has determined; and I ſay, that this Poſ- 


ſibility and Capacrty of things is the utmoſt Projed#70n or Emanation 
from the Divine Exiſtence, and would not be without Him, For it He 


© were not; every thing elfe- would-be impoſſible to be. Therefore this 


Poſcibility depending on Him, and being not a mere nothing according 
to the Metaphyſicians, who allow Ens 7n potentia to be truly Ens as well 
as Ens adtu, it 1s rightly ſaid to be created by Him, And it Creation be 
ex nihilo, this is much more eminently ſo then any, that which is below 
it being the moſt abſolute Non-exs that is conceivable ; which 1s, as I 
ſaid, Impoſſibility, which would be the ſtate of all things were there nor 
a God, 

7. Thethird and laſt Quzre is, why Moſes ſhould take notice of ſo 
lank and evanid a buſineſs as this mere Poſſzb1lity of the external Creation, 
For what good is there to conſider that the Poſſibility of an Houſe or 
Statue 1S before the Maſons and Statuaries making of them © Bucl an- 
(wer, The reaſon is not the ſame, there being an infinite difference be-. 
twixt the whole Univerſe and an Houſe or Statue, and betwixe God 
and a Maſon or Statuary, And therefore in ſuch vaſt things as God 
and the Univerſe every minute conſideration will be great: and we 
ſee that humane underſtanding has,ever thought ir ſo, For mens minds 
have been much puzzled and plunged in the diving down to the loweſt 
and laſt ground of all things, which they call Ayle, and have commonly 
defined it ſuch asT have deſcribed it, 4 mere Potentiality. 

Beſides, is that a contemptible Notion or Speculation , to conſider . 
that the very Poſſibility of other Beings is trom God ; and that it is im- 
poſſible for any thing to be without Him 2 For as it is an Aphoriſm moſt 
rrue, fois it alſo very cloſely connex with Piety and Religion; and 


_ fuch a Philoſophy we areto expect from ſo holy a man as Moſes. 


And laſtly, when we ſay, This Hyle is the Potentiality or Capacity of 
things, it involves alſoin it I»compoſſibility, as being a finite Capacity or 
Poſhbility, And therefore from hence there will be a neceſſary ſequel of 
ſuch things as are accounted evil in the World, For ſuch a Capacity or 
Poſs1bility as is but finite dwells next door to Neceſſity, the Mother of 
Miſchief, as is intimated in the Pythagorick verſes, though upon another 
occaſion, 
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Nor can I make any allowable ſenſe of * Plato's ' Avzyun roma mf $£3 + Plutarch, de 


Ivo aro x, apnriztuor, of his Neceſfity that does refrattorily and unta- 
»hedly reſiſt and oppoſe God, but this Incompoſiibility of the Creation, 
Bur in that he calls it @awxlor un C X &gT0107, and uy ny eravliey xj 
eylimao! Th anadvpye, 1s either a ranting piece of Rhetorick; or rather 
- Poetry, or elſea groſs miſtake of Moſes his Text { for that he was ac- 
quainted with it I have intimated before) he interpreting IR 1M in 
ſuch a ſenſe as the Literal Cabbala has exprefled it, which he conceived to 
be the effe& of this urn amo! O. X; X LNG TOS which he imagined. 

8. Bur the face of the Firſt Matter in Moſes 15 horrid and diſmal enough 
without any ſuch freakiſh conceits ferch'd from the miſunderſtanding of 
the Literal Cabbala, to make it bewray its own guilt and accefforineſs 
to thoſe evils that hap>en in the World. And being no other then ſuch 
as has been hitherto deſcribed out of Plotinxs, Plotinus him{elf does not- 
withſtanding lamentably complain of the miſchiets ariting out of it, in 


his ITef: 74 ma, x mt» mu xaxg., where he defines this Hyle ro bexaxs 


eoic, and mo aopwmoy xa xgr, The eſſence of Evil, and the Firſt or Orizinal 
Evil ; and giving a reaſon of what evil there is in the World, he writes 
thus, Mepuy per > wy Inn TIE TY x90 we GUILS 2X T5 V8 3X AVHAYIM;, x 00m 
Tapa Fr es avloy md agagu, mh 5) xang oh Þ apyains Gunws  * Loans 
Agnpprerns* That the world is mixt of Intelle& and Neceſſity, and that 
thoſe things that come from God are good, but the evils are from that antique 
Nature which i called Hyle, But itis, I muſt confel(s, pretty humourſomely 
ſpoken of him ro call this 7/yle antique, unle(; it be merely in reference to 
particular vaniſhing ſhows in the World : For the World it felt is as an- 
tique as this Hyle according to his own doctrine elſewhere, As in his fitth 
* Ennead, Where he makes the Univerſe a neceſſary Emanat,on of God,and 
the zatural Image of the Eternal Intellef : and thence inferres, Ilan 5 
@uad erxwv bav oary av mo apytmvroy perry, And in * another place, 'EE 
erayxns bar o Koou Os, x} 65% OX Aoy40 pt 810 jautVos, iVAce PUarws afphravor®. 
Ye vwons xalz Gvay cory exuln, And 1n the foregoing chapter to this 
Citation he ſayes the very ſame thing, Fzqre 5o Koop@©. v rhoyougpns 
Hey ava, 2a Ideas puaws avaynn, That the World was not made by con- 
\ ſultation and reaſon that it ouzht to be ſo, but by the immediate Neceſlity of 
the emanation of an After-Nature, Which Concluſions of Plotinms if they 
be true, I ſhould think this as eminent a reaſon as any why the Pythago- 
reans called the Decad, which is their Symbol of the Univerſe, Avrayun, 
that is, Neceſſity, | 2. 
Burt I the more willingly made this excurſion, becauſe it makes for 
the more eaſy underſtanding of what I was a going to adde for the further 
proving that Plotinzs makes Hyle the Root of all evils, In the firſt 
* Ennead, as before, "Emi 95 w # pgror mo agaFy, avzyun Th nad] , 
TH Wz0 XUT) \amazot, h, ti fmw ms eVrAd Abd, Ty at wmpzo] x, dmmagzol, 
T0 eo/aloy, x; {£9 0 Gon ny en revicdey 0 TIoun, T2 To 4) T0 Kay" o& ray” 
#M5 5) #1) To JT, To aapeTov, wSE x; To eg/alov, Tim 2 n van pndev em txuou 
ers , X; GUT 1 AVLYWM T8 Karts, FOr fance that the Soveraigon Goodneſs 
is not alone. it muſt needs be that, by an Egreffion, or gradual Subſidency 
or Deſcent or Diſtance from it, the Extreme, and after which it was im- 
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: D:otin. a ll 


poſſible there ſhould be any thing , that this muſt be the Evil. And of 


neceſiity there is ſomething after the Firſt, ſo that there muſt be an Ex- 
treme. Andthis is Hyle or Matter, having nothing of the Firſt, andths 
i the Neceſſity of Evil : namely ſo far forth as this Hyle has nothing of 
the Firſt, nor is capadle thereof. Which is as much as to ſay, that the 
Incompoſcibility or Incommenſurability in the loweſt creation of things 
( and (ach is this Corporeal World ) is this 'Ayayun, this Neceſity of 


Evil, That there would be an 1»poſib:lity of all things it there were no | 


God, but there is now an Incompoſſubility or Incommenſurability in theſe 
lower things notwithſtanding that there is one: as it is impoſſible that 
the edge of a Knife and the back ſhould be alike ſtrong, 

W nich conſiderations of this Metaphyſical Hyle are not (o trivial, nay 
are rather ſo weighty, that they may very well be thought worthy of 
Moſes his diſtin@ly taking notice of them in that ſquallid and horrid hew 
he ſets out this Hyle or Firſt Matter in, in the Firſt Day's Creation, and 
for theſe reaſons, his having made it part of the Firſt Day's work, For itis 
{uch a truth as deſerves a ſerious meditation ; nor can 1t misbecome a 
Philoſopher to ſpeculate the Firſt grounds of thoſe effects for which all- 
foreſeeing Providence has ſo expreſsly fitted the generality of mankind, 
in furniſhing them for the reception of ſuch odd and croſs occurrences 
with thoſe high and hiſtrionical Paſſions of Laughter and Weeping, So 
plain is it that our making this Metaphyſical Hyle to be fignified by the 


void and formleſs Earth enveloped with waters and darkneſs, isa ſound 
and unexceptionable Interpretation, 


— — — —O— —  ——  —w—ORRg oo a 


CHAP, IX 


i. A new Suppoſition concerning Hyle, as if it were an atual material Sub- 
ſtance, and how applicable Moles his deſcription is thereunto. 2, How 
it can be referred to the Firſt Day s Creation, of which an Unite i the 
charafter, 3. How it will be found to be the Inferiour Waters in the 
Philoſophical ſenſe. 4, What coagulated the Monadical conſitence of 
ths Phylical Hyle 7nto a capacity of becoming ther or the Second Day's 


work, 5, That the ſuppoſition of this Phyſical Hyle # very paſſable, 
if of Monadical conliſtence ; otherwiſe intolerable, 


Fi UT ifit will be an eaſe to any mans mind to havea more plump 

and perceptible Object couched under this name Hyle, the 
Text peradventure is not altogether uncapable of it, For ſup- 
poſe we ſhould make this Hyle real and actual Matter, conſiſting of thoſe 
perte&t Parvitudes (which I have * elſewhere deſcribed) actually di- 
vided one from another, and equally charged with .ſo much motion or 
thereabout as is now conſerved in the World; the attributes of that 
11yle deſcribed in Moſes will agree very well thereto. 


For firſt, it will be:pz and * warbate 4 ground and ſeat for Forms : 


144.6.7:5.1 and being thus a Sultentacle or Foundation, be fitly repreſented by the 


term 


þ LEE 


owe 
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term Earth. As alſo it will be ſucha BG. or Profundity as the name 


I ag, 2 
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Abyſſe may well refle& upon, it being the drepeſt or loweſt of the real 
Creation, Then for Yacuity and Ewpteneſs, this Hyle is utterly empty 
ofall ſenſible Forms (and we ſuppole it as yet not joynd with any Sub- 
ſtantial ones ) and is not ſo mnch as #hiz or thick ro the touch, becauſe 
not perceptible at all, and is cruly that vo pel aymudyoiac anlcy which 
* Plato ventured ar, it being indeed tangible in ir ſelf, bat nor ſo to the 
touch of man or Angel, by reaſon of the infinite ſubtilry of che con(i- 


ftency thereof, And muſt needs be therefore as a void Soltrude and empry 
Space, a mere Yacunum as to the ſearch of any created ſenſes which 


roving up and down could finde no craffitudeany where but what thele 
perfedt Parvitades have, which are fo infinitely ſubrile that no Touch 
can perceive them, ſo that all will ſcemas abſolutely expry and wotd. 
And thirdly, this waſt Solitude will be as dark as Pitch, infomuch that 
ifthe Sun were where it is now, and the reſt of che Yoztex were of this 


* Chap. 8. 
ſe. 2. 


conſiſtency of Matter I deſcribe, it would be as black as Midnight, as [ 


could eaſily demonſtrate. 

And laſtly, for the Fluidity or Wateriſhneſs of it, it is infinitely more 
Water, that is to lay, more fluid then Warer ic lelt; and if Thales his opi- 
nion had any truth jn it, it muſt be fonnd here, Bur * Ariffotle ſeems 
co make this the Philoſophy of far ancienter Sages, Such,ſaith he, as made 
Oceanus and Tethys the fathers of Generation, © qariorw; anlipac, (for 
ſo he ſpeaks) and taught that Water, namely Styx, was the Oach of che 
Gods, Tiuwmlor y To apeobumeloy, opx Or 5 mwwriy by. And cer- 
tainly ſuch a Water as this Ayle is which I have deſcribed, which the Sun 
cannot ſo enlighten as to be ſeen through it, or any light from the Sun, 
muſt be a Stygian water indeed : and it is here obſervable that the Pyrha- 
goreans called the Monad Styx, So fitly does the nature of this Phyſical 
Hyle thus deſcribed agree with thoſe Attributes in Moſes his Text, 

2, But how will you beable, will you ſay, to make it ſute with the 


character of the Day, namely with an nite or Monad, and fo carry things 


down into the Second Day's work fo as you do in your Metaphyſical 
Hyle, which you make the Waters under the Firmament, and that Firma- 
ment the vaſtly-extended matter, which is properly diviſible, and there- 
fore denoted by the Bzary, and being framed into an «Ethereal confi- 
ſtency is called Heaven, which environs every Ezrth,as lying next to the 
Phyſical waters thereof, which are every where to be gathered rogether 
into one place, &c * 

I muſt confeſs, that the nature of the Phyfecal Matter being diviſible, 
and the Brnary fo expreſs a note thereof, and the Metaphyſical w mn 
e mou x mpglor, as * Plotinus has deſcribed it, I could not nabbed 
but conclude, That the Metaphyfical Hyle belonged to the Firft day, and 
the Phyſical tothe Second, Which is a very ſober and ſafe Interpretation, 
as appears from what has been ſaid. Bur I ſhall bold on, ery how 
tolerable the other will prove. | 


6; Afctaphy fac, 
[1b, I. CP, J 


Chap. 8. (eQ, 2. 
* Ennead, xz, 
Ub, 4. cap, 8. 


I fay therefore, That this Phyſical Hyle, as I have deſcribed ir, is alſo | 


& mx amous % «apa, in a very conſiderable ſenſe, Ir is oncand 
ſimple, that is to ſay,exatly uniform every where,and ind;vifsble into any 
parts 
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An Appendix to the Defence CHaP. IX. 


parts that are of a different nature ; whenas the Firmament in the Second 
Day is diſtinguiſhable into the Fir and Second Element, And then 
again, as tO any ſenſe it is as good as zncorporeal, being only env wel 
avaudnoia, as Plato has phraſed it to our hands, and therefore may well 
be ranged amongſt incorporeal Beings, Bur beſides, it conſiſting of 
actual perfed? Parvitudes and of nothing elſe, which are ſo many Phyſical 
prone 7 and utterly indiwiſible in themſelves, as the incorporeal Beings 
created the Firſt day are, but ſeparable, as they likewiſe are, one from 
another; it may unforcedly be referred to the Firſt day's work, 

3. But now as touching the Waters under the Firmament , This Phy- 
fical Hyle thus conſidered with all that &ogxcie and fluid Undeterminate- 
zeſſe of the Poſſibility of corporeal Creatures which is neceſlarily inhe- 
rent in it, will be fitly and expreſly enough thoſe inferiouwr Waters. And 
the p11 or 2\QUuT the Firmament or Heaven, will be an Order of 
Being betwixt this Phyſical Hyle ( wherein is compriſed the aboveſaid - 
Poſsibility of things and Indeterminateneſs) and- thoſe Immatexial Be- 
ings that deſcend &«s q4veaw, and are noted by the name of S»periour 
Waters or Waters above the Firmament. For this thin Primordial Water 
conſiſting of mere Phyſical Menads was before the Firmament, and fil- 
ledall. Out of this, and in order next aboveit, was the Heaven or Fir- 
mament, or, as the Greeks call it, ether z and next above this ether, 
and which was created. before it, is that part of the World of Life that 
deſcends into generation, This is the Order of things; and ir is eaſ{! 
intelligible, you will ſay, that the «Ether is a middle Term betwixt thoſe 
two Extremes, the Phyſical Hyle and the World of Life, 

4. But you will farther demand how this Primordial Water, this Hyle 
conſiſting of mere Phyſical Monads, ſhould ever coagulate or cruddle 
into that conſiſtency of the «Ether, which is made up of the globular 
particles and of that thinner Element, but both much grofſer then the 
firſt conſiſtency of the Matter, But to this I have nothing to anſiver, 
bur that that which in the efformation of Animals coagulates the firſt 
humid Matter there into ſuch organized conſiſtency of ſeveral degrees 


and uſes, the ſame alſo coagulated this primordial conſiſtency of the 
| Matter ofthe World into ſuch different degrees of craflitude as was fit 


to produce thoſe two Elements of which the «ther does confiſt : and 
that though the World be a Machina, yet the Mechanick or Artificer is 
not Matter, but ſome other Principle in the World of Life. 

Wherefore the Monadical conſiſtency of the Matter being loſt in the 
production of the «ther, and it expreſly falling alſo into two diſtia& 
principles, which Carteſ7: has judiciouſly taken notice of, the Creation 
of this ether or Heaven does naturafly come under the character of the 
Binary, and is fittingly placed in the Second Day, 

Nor is it needful to adde how all things will now go on orderly as before, 
and how thise/£ther will environ the Phyſical or Senſible waters that cover 


. the Earths, inwhich joynt the Literal and Philoſophical Cabbala eaſily 
 fallin together, as they do in the Fifth and Sixth Day's Creation. Nor 


does it belong to this place to confider, how after the Stygian Darkneſs 
of theſe Primordial Waters, the Matter being coagulated, as was above- 


aid, 


5: 2» of the Philofophick Cabbala. 


- ſaid, and ſer upon Yortical Motion, Light dawned ont in infinite parts of 
the World, and the whole Heavens art laſt gliſtered bright with innume- 
rable Suns or Stars, this ſpeculation appertaining altogether to the Fourth 
Day's Work. os 
5, In theinterim, it is plain that this new Interpretation is very paſ- 
ſable: and though the Authority of Plotinws and the Platonifts bear ſtrong 
toward the firſt, whoſe ſuffrage may juſtly ſeem the more conliderable, 
| they being of the ſucceſſion in the Philoſophick Cabbala ; yet that vene- 
rable Father of the Church, S: A»ſtize, favours this ſecond , and Plats 
himſelf calling Matter expgyeoy © wnnres, ſeems to infinuate that it is 
more then Metaphyſical, as alfo Plutarch his afirming that both Plato 
and Ariſtotle make the Matter owuamedi, But it this Phyſical Hyle be 
not conceived to have been of a Monad:cal conliſtence at firſt, this Inter- 
pretation which upon that Hypotheſis is lo plauſible, or rather unex- 
ceptionable, will without it be found intolerable, For this Hyle will 
then be neceſſarily devolved to the Binary, or elſe the Pythagorick Num- 
bers will ſignify nothing at all, But admirting it to have been of ſuch a 
_conſiſtence at firſt, all things will follow ſmoothly and eaſily, and either 
Expolition prove fit and rational to any indifferent judgment ; but which 
tO prefer I lcave to the liberty of the peruſer. And yetI cannot abſtain 
from caſting in thus much in the behalf of this latter, That Gereration is 
out of that which is more liquid then what is generated ; and char there is 
nothing more liquid then the Heavens, unleſs this Primordial Water of 
Monadical conſiſtence, this ancient Styx, the ſolemn Oath of the Gods, 
as you heard out of Ariſtotle, 
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CHAP X. 


1, The Fourth objeition , taken from the prepoſterous placing the Suns 
in the Fourth Day and the Earths in the Third, 2. The Anſwers + Firſt, 
That the COS Order of thoſe Six myſtical Numbers of the Creation 
was intended only as a Repolitory for memory and concealment, not for 
a book of accurately-digeſted Method, 3, Secondly, That the Method is 
not (o reprehenſible as s pretended, the Earth rightly following the 
A:her (which & the Second day's work) as the immediate effei# thereof ; 
4. As does the garniſhine of the Earth alſo ( as the firſt aſſured effet# of the 
conjunition of the Active Principle with the Ather in the Second Day) 
but rightly precedes the Fourth day's work, as the End or Object thereof, 
5. That it was not needful, nor it may be poſſible, that one and the ſame 


ſeries of Text ſhould bear a threefold ſenſe with the ſame exatineſs of 
order in things belonging to each of them, . 


priſed in the S:x days creation, according to the Philoſophick 

Cabbala, is harſh and prepoſterous ; the work of the Fourth 

day being more naturally to be placed in the Third, Suns being before 
Rrr _ Planets, 


I. T HE Fourth Obje&ion is, That the Order of thoſe things com- 
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Planets, and Planets before there can be Earths to be garnithed with 
Rivers, Plants and Flowers, And therefore according to the Priority of 
Nature the Creation of S#»s and-Planets ſhould have been placed before 
the garniſhing of the Earth with Sea, Rivers and Plants, 

2, Burt I anſwer, 'That the Objeftion is made upon this miſtake, as if 
the external Cortex of the Text of Moſes in this order of the Six daies 
Creation were a Covering of limber filk, not a Cabinet made of hard 
Materials, and ſo figured and framed that every part cannot be alike 
capable of receiving of every thing into it. Wherefore the rule of place- 
ing thiogs muſt be the Cabiner ir ſelf, not o#7 defire or phancy thatwould 
place chem. Juſt ſo the caſe ſtands in this wyſ{;cal Repoſitory made up of 
the ſix firſt Numbers, whoſe natures are immwtable and inflexible, and 
their order not to be trarſboſed or inverted, And therefore thoſe noble 
Truths of Philoſophy that are to be couched or concealed under them, 
areto be laid in ſuch as are moſt penificative of them, and 1n ſuch ordey as 
the Numbers themſelves ſtand. From whence it was neceſſary that the 
garniſhing of the Earth ſhould precede the adorning of the Univerſe with 
Suns and Planets, becauſe the Number Three precedes the Number 
Four z and theſe were the fitteſt Numeral Boxes , as I may lo ſpeak, for 
the receiving thoſe great Truths hid in the Third and Fourth day's Crea- 
tion into this myſterious Cabinet : which is only the Repoſitory of memory 
and myſtical concealment, nota Book of natural and accurately-digeſted 
Method ; but yet not the leſs ſerviceable for the occaſional imparting 


theſe Myſteries to them that were thought worthy of them: which could 


not be without fuller Converſe, wherein all things would be orderly and 
methodically unfolded. 

3. And this Anſwer I hold fo ſubſtantial, that I account it ſuperfluous 
to adde any thing more, though I might alſo contend that the order of the 
things themſelves is not ſo unnatural as is pretended, For the S-cond 
day's work is the ether or Heaven, which conliits of the firſt and ſecond 
Element of Des-Cartes, whole third Element, which yer is the eftect of 
the fr, is all that of which the Earths conſiſt. In whar a natural order 
theretore does the conftderation of the Earth (ucceed that of the Firma- 
ment or Heaven as the effe thereot, and {o take place in the Third 
Day 2 For though, by reaſon of ſome circumſtance, as namely of the ga- 


thering together of the fubtiler part of the «ther by the receſſion of the 


rFortex into the form of a Sun, the Earth may be look'd upon as the Third 
from the «£ther in order of production, and for this cauſe the Ternary be 
fitly called Texlogarde in Pythagoras his School; yer it is alſo really an im= 
mediate product of that ſtbtile principle in che «£ther, and which is as 
much e/£ther as the other Principle therein. Wherefore the placing the 
Earth immediately after the «Ether 1s, in this reſpec, according to natu- 
ral Order, and:may pals for tolerable Method. 

4. The Garniſhing alſo thereof with Land and Sea, Trees, Graſs and 
Flowers, is the firſt aſſured effe& of that 4@:ve Principle united with 
Matter, mentioned in the Second Day's work. So that the Earth with its 
vegetative Garnifhings does orderly enough ſucceed the Making of the 
Heaven or either, but needs not be ſaid to be created the Third day, be- 
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cauſe an Earth and Primary Planet being all one, ir is compriſed in the 
Creation of the Fourth. Wherefore the Earths with their furnicure ſuc- 
ceed the Second Day's creation as an Effed# thereof, bur precede the 
Foxarth Day's Creation, as being an 0bje&# of thoſe things that are there 
ſaid to be created, For the Sun, Moon and Stars are made to ſhine upon 
the Earth, and ſend down their influences thereon for the ſeaſonable re- 
ſuſcitations of the Seminal Powers of Plants and Herbs, So that the 
Earth ſeems to be the Fin Cui of the Creation of the Laminaries of 
Heaven as Lumznaries, and therefore according to the Priority of Nature 
riohtly enough precedes, whether as the Final Cauſe ot Object of their 
Influence: As both the Furniture of the Earths and the Luminaries of 
Heaven precede in order, as 06jets of the Senſes of Man andother Ani- 
mals that are ſaid to be created on the Fifth and Sixth dates, _ 

And thus the Order of the whole $7x days Creation in the Philoſo- 
phical ſenſe is natural enough and Logically coherent, thongh not every- 


where under the notion of Caxſal:ty, nor this Cauſality every where that 


of the Efficient, 

5- And it had Leen a needleſs Miracle, and it may be impoſſible, to 
contrive one and the ſame Text to anſwer in accurate Order to the popu- 
lar Appearances of things, to the ſeverity of Philoſophick Truth, and the 
Moral Allegory at once. With all which this Text of Moſes is charged, 
& does to 4dmiration make good the deſign as to all con{iderable intents 
& purpoſes : but an exa& concatenation of the Series of things through- 
out is more then ought to be expected, no ſuch Accuracy being induſtri- 
ouſly intended, but only that the 0r4er of Numbers according to their 
ſranificancy ſhould bea Repoſitory of Notes and Remembrances ; but the 
-management of the Cabbala it ſelf, ( that 1s, of the ancient Philoſophy of 
the Fewes,) left to the Skill of the Myſtagogus, when he was conſulted, 


who would not fail to declare all things in a due and natural Method, 
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CHAP YI 


i, The Fifth 0bjettion anſwered, concerning the pretended Trivialneſs of 
the Fitth Day's Work : 2, As alſo of the work of the Sixth day, 3. An 
Anſwer to the Sixth objefion, againſt that Treghoua implied in our 
Interpretation of Paradiſe; Firſt, in reference to Grarnmar and Criti- 
ciſm: 4, Secondly, in reference to the nature of things themſelves. 
5. An Anſwer to the Laſt Objeftivn , made againſt the interpreting the 
Cherubim and Flaming Sword tobe a ſtate that Adam muſt paſs through 
or into, before he can become immortal. 6. That there was a neceſſity of 

ſo punitually and continuedly fitting a Philoſophical ſenſe to Moſes hs 
Text, becauſe of the Interruption of the Tradition of the Moſaick Phi- 


loſophy, 
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I, S for the pretended Trivialneſs of the Fifth and Sixth Day's 
work , I think it is apparent from what we have noted on the 
Fifth Day, that Moſes his ranging of Fiſh and Fow! together is 
a conſideration not vulgar and trivial, but Philoſophical. And his Dz- 
ſtinly allotting them a Morning and Evening, that is, an Aive and Paſ- 
{ve principle , is the pointing at a Truth very weighty, and uſeful for the 
oiving a timely ſtop to that dangerous miſtake of making mere Matter 
capable of ſenſe and cogitation z which would be a great prejudice to the 
belief of the Exiſtence of humane Souls themſelves. yy 

2, And for the Sixth day's work, there is yet leſs reaſon for ſuch a De- 
traction. For, firſt, he is Philoſophically judicious 1n reckoning Mar 
amongſt the Mediterraneous Animals, becauſe the conformation of their 
inward parts eſpecially is nearer one another then to either that of Birds or 
Fiſhes : And the external fimilitude of Mankind with Apes (whoſe 


5d. 


© ſpeciesare many.) is ſo near alſo, and goes off ſo þy degrees to thoſe that = 
_ are more throughly 2xadrupedal, that it is evident that men and they 
are held together naturally in one ſubordinate rank and Series, And then 


again, that is of very great moment, there being this nearneſle and afti- 
nity in outward and inward conformation of parts betwixt Mez and Beaſts, 
eſpecially ſome kind of Apes, ſo diſtintly and expreſly to declare that 
Man notwithſtanding is ot a condition h;ehly raiſed above them, and of a 
nature plainly Divine, being in reſpect of his Soul the Imageand Likeneſs 
of God ; and ( which is remarkable) not leſs ſuch for her actuating this 
Terreſtrial body as God does the World: as 1s infinuated in the Cabbals 
it (elf, andis ſo weighty a Philoſophical truth, that ir 1s not fit for every 
mans conſideration, = 

Nor is the mention of their multiplication, which refers to the contri- 
vance of the genital Organs in all Creatures, both in the Fifth and Sixth 
day, as alſo of the proviſion of tood, low and trivial, but noble ſpecula- 
tions, and the grand pledges of a Divine Providence, So widely are the 
miſtaken that think thus meanly of what is mentioned in the Fifth and 
Sixth day's Creation, 

3. The Sixth Obje&ton is againſt our going back in our Expoſition of 
the eighth verſe of the ſecond Chapter, and fetching things higher then 
from the Efformation of Adam out of the ground ; whenas, according to 
the order of the Narration , after Adam was made, God planted him a 
Garden to ſolace himſelf in, &c, Bur I anſwer, that I have done no vio- 
lence to Grammar at all in this my Expoſition that ſeems thus prepoſte- 
rous, For Yatablus himfelf reads it, Plantawerat autem Dems, &c, And 
I only adjoyn, & poſuerat illic hommem quem formavit, tor his & poſuit 
quem formaverat : For the Preterimperfets, preterperfec?, and Preterplu- 
perfeft Tenſes are exprefled all alike in the Hebrew, And that I have in 
the Cabbala interſerted poſtea | which afterward he formed into a terre- 
ſtrial Animal] both the mention immediately preceding of that kind of 
Efformation and the propriety of the word 7x) warrants me toir, For 
this Terreſtrial efformation of Adam was after the planting of Paradiſe, 
according to the wiſer ſort of them that underſtand the Text only lite- 


rally, 
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rally, who acknowledge that Paradiſe was made on the Third Day, when 
God cauſed the Trees to germinate out of the Earth, And therefore it 
i$not harſh to take the ſame liberty in our Philoſophick Cabbala. 

4. But now if we reſpect the things themſelves, and the ſtrit Phzlo- 


ſophical ſenſe of them, the order of the Narration according to our Ex- 


poſition is admirably natural and eaſe : this Hiſtory of Paradiſe and 4- 
dam's fall from that Happineſs being immediately ſubjoyned to the repe- 
tition of his Terreſtrial Efformation, as containing the cauſe and reaſon 
why ſo noble a Creature as Man ſhould ever appear in this Terreftrial 
body, whereby he is ranked amongſt Brurtes, It infinuate; theretore that 
it was not ſo at firſt with him, but that God had placed him in a more 
Heavenly condition, and that by the tewprtation of the Devil he fell 
from that ſtate, and ſinking by degrees was at laſt abſorpt into Terreſtrial 
generation,and was clad in the skrns of Beaſts. 

And there are of the Jews that interpret this very Paradiſe of a ſtate 
betore the World was created, reckoning it amongſt the ſever things 
© that were created before the World, - From whence it does plainly fol- 

low, that if Adam was placed in this Paradrſe, he was before he appeared 
in an Earthly Body, Which is exprefly the Opinion of the Jews, as ap- 
| pears from what * Mezaſſeh Ben Iſrael cites out of Gemara Hazuiee : 

In celo Empyrco eſſe domicilia vite, & pact, & animarum juſtorum & 
Spirituum, atque etiam animarum iſtarum que in Munadum venture ſunt, 
And out of Bereſhith Rabba he ſaith, That the wiſe men of his Nation in- 
terpret that of the Pſalms,Poſt &F ante me formaſti, of the creatins Adam, 
that is, mankind, fr/? in the F:rſt day, and after in the Sixth, 


Adam was theretore created amongſt rhe Angelical Orders part of the 


Firſt Day's Creation, when God made Heaven or Light, All which In- 
tellectuall Orders of Beings then created are called Heavez and Light, 
becauſe, as I haveintimared * before, their firſt and immeviate veſtmenr 
or Vehicle 1s /uc:d or ethereal, in which they ſtood Probationers, And 
it would beno leſs then a Demonſtration that this was their fir't ſtate, 
it after the diſcuſſion of the darkneſs of the Chaos, ſpeaking Phyſically, all 
the World was either light or diaphanous, I mean either Sy»s or ether ; 
as it would naturally be, if the Original of all Planets were the Incruſta- 
t:on of Stars or Suns. But this is an Excurſion ſo wilde or ſo wide, that I 
am awakened, as it were with a fright, out of this Reverre or Dream, 

5. The ſeventh and laſt Objection is againſt our interpreting the 
Cherubim and flaming ſword (in the cloſe of our Cabbala) to be a Stare 
that Adam or Terreſtrial Mankind 1s to enter into, before they can be 
repoſleſſed of the celeſtial Paradiſe and become capable of Eternal Life ; 
whenas the Text ſeems to import that the Cherubim and flaming (word 
are not to let in, but to keep out Adam out of Paradiſe, 

But cothis I anſwer, That afrer God had driven Adam out of Eden to 
till the ground QWn N77 WR from whence the Terreſtrial Adam #& taker, 
or, if you will, was taken, according as was mentioned before, ( for the 
Argument ot the Narration was the Terreſtrial Adam, what he had been 
and how he came to fall ) after, I ſay, that Adam was turned out of Para- 
Cife, an-i that he became Terreſtrial and Mortal, God ( according to the 
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but a condition thereof, namely, that there is no paſſage but through this 
Fiery Guard, And it is as proper for a Porter or Guard to let nas to keep 
out, So little incongruity is there in the ſenſe we have given in that 
reſpect. 

And that theſe Fiery flaming Cherubims are an Hieroglyphick of a 
certain State that the Terreſtrial man muſt paſle into, before he can come 
to the enjoyment of a bleſſed Immortality, this 1s no private conceit of 
mine, but has the ſuffrage of no leſs then Five ſeveral Interpreters on the 
place; namely, S* Ambroſe, Origen, Lattantins, Baſil, and Rupertas, as 
Cornelins a Lapide affirms: who ſayes,it 1s the joynt Opinion of them all, 
grounded upon this Text, to weet, That there is a Fire ſet before the 
entrance into Heaven, which all Souls muſt pafle, S* Petey and St Paul 
not excepted, that they may be tried and purged thereby, it there be any 
impurity in them. So warrantable is it to make theſe Fiery Cherubims an 
Emblem of ſome ſtate or condition of the Soul, that muſt fit it for the 


_ taſting of the Fruit of the Tree of Immortality, But the phancying of 
this to be the paſſing through an externs! flame or Fire, I muſt conteſs I 


think has too much of the MuDudes and Tad agrwdts 1n it to be admitted 
for the ſenſe of the Philofophick Cabbala. 

Wherefore I interpreted it of the Fzery or ethereal Yehicle, or of the 
condition of the flaming Cherubims, namely, That we cannot attain ro 
the ſtate of Immortality before we pafle into this order of Beings, and 


become like unto them, 


W hereas therefore it is ſaid that theſe Flaming Cherubims keep the 
way to the Tree of Life, being placed before the Garden of Zaey, it is but 
in ſuch a ſenſe as when Heſiod layes, 

Thns d\' aptmms 10 gpm rot Deg maeptdry rMNGY, 
That God has made Labour the porter of the Gate of Yertue , and in ſuch as 
Virgil places Grief, and Care, and Srckneſs, and 01d Aze at the entrance 
Ot Orcms, 

Veſtibulum ante ipſum primiſque in faucibus Orci 

Luitus & ultrices poſnere cnbilia Cure, &Cc, 
Of which certainly there 1s no other ſenſe in either place, then that by 
being laborious a man ſhall attain unto Yertue , and no otherwaies; and 
that by being overcharged with Care, Grief, Sickneſs, or Old age, a man 
ſhall be ſent packing into the ſtate of the dead, So Spercer , to omit 
ſeveral other inſtances in him, in making thoſe two grave perſonages, 
Humilta and Ignaro, the one the Porter of the Houſe of Holineſs, the 
other of the Caſtle of Dyeſſa, can underſtand nothing elſe thereby bur 
this, That he that would enter into the Houſe of Holineſs muſt be like 
Humilta, an humble man ; and he that can conſcienciouſly paſle into the 
communaalty of the impoſturous Daeſſa, muſt be a very 7gnaro, 

In like manner, the ſenſe of the placing theſe flaming Chernbims before 
Paradiſe and the gate to the Tree of Life, is only that they may be for 
an Hieroglyphical Repreſentation, to ſhew what a one a man mult be, or 
what ſtate or condition he muſt partake of or paſs into, before he can ar- 

rive 
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Text )is only ſaid to place Cherubims and a flaming ſword to keep the way of 
the Tree of Life. Which does not imply an utter prohibition ot all pafſage, 
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rive to a bletſed Immortality ; namely, that he muſt recoyer his fery 
Fehicle, be made Anzelical, iaryTeA Qs, and enter as it were into the order 
and condition of the Celeſt;al Angels, Which I think is ſo eafte and un- 
exceptionable a ſenſe, that nothing can be more. 

Unleſs peradventure it may teem till eafter , if we ſupetadde alſo, 


That the being afſimilated to theſe Chernbick Orders is not without con- 


fiderable Collucation and Conflict, the Soul not being able to approach 
the Anzelical niture in her inward advances but with pain and agonie. 
(Who ſhall dwell with devouring fire * who ſhall dwell with everlaſting bar- 
nines ? He that walketh righteosſly, he ſhall dwell on high, &c,) Which 
Collucarion, or, if you will , Digladiation, may be repreſented by the 
flaming ſword turning every way : As if the meaning were, Thar he thar 
would recover the capacity ot eating of the frxit of the Tree of Life 

muſt firſt undergoe the combat with the fiery Angelical nature, chroueh 
which ſtare he is to paſs before he can come to be made partaker of life 
and immortality, For that external Things and Perſons are the Symbol: 
and Hierozlyphicks of internal Diſpenſations in Holy Scripture, is ſo trite 
and obvious, that I need not take notice thereof, 

6. I have by this time, I hope, made all ſmooth and plain in my Philoſs- 
phical Cabbala, and taken away every imaginable {cruple concerning the 
firneſs and concinnity of things and cleaineſs of thoſe grounds I 2oe on 
*and have ſoexpreſsly and articulately in every punZilio fitted a Philoſo- 
phical ſenſe to the Letter of the Text, that T muſt confeſs I do not hold it 
probable that either Pythazoras or any one elſe had ſo particular and mi- 
nute an account of the Cabbala thereot from any Jewiſh Prieſt or Pro- 
pher, ſuppoſing they had any at all, as my felf have given, Not thatT 
am ſo vain as to imagine with my felt , that I have a certainer knowledge 
of the meaning of the Moſaical Text in this Philoſophical way then they 
had ; but becauſe it was not neectul for them to 1in{1ſt upon ſo curiouſly 
fitting a ſenſe to every clauſe thereof as I have done: they being able ro 
perſwade their inquiſttive My//a upon the faith of a continued Tradition, 
that this or that was the Philoſophical meaning of Moſes ; whenas this 
Trans being interrupted ſo many Ages, I was neceffitated to find a 

rational account or meaning of every thing, leſt the probabili 
ſhould be doubted in all, * es mom 
W hich it any one think too great a curioſity, as it may beit is, ( and 
yet why ſhould a man conceit he has found any thing fit that was not in- 
rended by that Wiſdome that prevents all thoughts? ) he may content 
himſelf with thoſe more plain and general ſtrokes of che Cabbala, not 
expecting to find every paſſage of the Text concerned in ſuch a Phzloſs- 
phical (ſenſe : For thus the whole Contexture will be asan Apple of Gold 
with pictures of Silver, as I havealready noted out of Maimonides, But 
if I have fitted a Philoſophical ſenſe to every clauſe with that unexcepti- 
onablenels that he can hardly refrain his aflenr, I hope he has no cauſe ro 
complain that the Cabbgliſt has put into his hand a Ball of pure and 
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CHAP. XL. 


1, The Cabbaliſt's Apologie whereby he would clear himſelf of the imputa- 
tion of either trifling Curioſity, 2. Raſhneſs in divulge ſuch hidden 


Myſteries, 3. Or of Inconſtancy in judgment, 4. The main Aime ' 


of hi Philoſophick Cabbala, 5. The reaſon of placing it before the 
Moral, 


I, Hus much in Defence of my Fh:loſophick Cabbala. It will not be 

FF unſeaſonable to ſubjoyn ſomething by way of Apology for the 

* Cabbaliſt : For I find my (elf liable ro no lefle then three ſeveral 
imputations, viz, of trifling Curioſitie, of Raſhneſſe, and of Inconſtancy of 
Fudgement, _ 

| And as for the firſt, I know that men that are more ſeverely Philoſo- 
phical and rational will condemn me of roo much curious pains in applying 
Natural and Metaphyſical Truths to an uncertain and lubricous Text or 
Letter z whenas they are better known and more fitly conveighed by 
their proper proof and arguments, then by fancying they are aimed at in 
ſ{uch obſcure and Anigmatical Writings, 

Bur I anſwer, There is that fit and full congruity of the Cabbala with 
the Text, beſides the backing of it with advantages from the Hiſtory of 
the firſt riſe of the Pythagorical or Plaronical Philoſophy, that it ought 
not to be deemed a fancie, but a very high probability, Thar there is ſuch 
a Cabbala as this belonging to the Moſaical Letter : eſpecially it you call 
but to minde how luckily the nature of N'»wbers fers off the work of every 
day, according to the ſenſe of the Cabbala, 

And then again, for mine own part, I account no pains either curious 


or tedious that tend to a common good ; and I conceive no ſmaller a part 


of mankinde concerned in my labours then the whole Nation of the 
Fewes and Chriſtendome ; to ſay nothing of the ingenious Perſian, nor to 
deſpair of the Tyrk, though he be for the preſent no fricud wo Allegories. 

W herefore we have not placed our pains inconſiderately, having re- 
commended fo weighty and uſeful Truths 1n ſo religious a manner to fo 
oreat a part of the world, 


2, But for the imputation of Raſhyeſs, in making it my bulineſſe to 


divulge thoſe ſecrets or myſteries that Moſes had fo (ſedulouſly covered @- 


his obſcure Text ; I (ay, it is the privilege of Chriſtianity, the times now 
more then ever requiring it, to pull off the vez from Aoſes his face: And 
that though they be grand Truths that I have diſcovered, yet they are as 
uſetul as ſublime, and cannot but highly gratifie every good and holy man 
that can competently judge of them, 

3. Laſtly, for Inconſtancy of Fudgement, which men may ſuſpe& me 
ot, having heretofore declarec the Scripture does not teach men Philo- 
lophy; I ſay, the Gpnge of a mans judgement for the better is no part of 
[nconſtancy, but &FVertue, nay part of that Vertue which is Conſtancy. 


it being the conſtant purpoſe of a £00d man to embrace that which is beſt 
. and trueſt ; whenas to perſiſt in what we find falſe is nothing bur per- 


verſneſte.. 
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verſneſſe and pride, And it will prove no ſmall argument for the truth of 
this preſent Cabbala, in that the evidence thereof has ferch'd me out of 
my former opinion wherein I ſeemed engaged. 

But to ſay the truth, I am not at all inconſiſtent with my ſelf; for I am 
ſill of qpiguon, That the Letcer of the Scripture teaches not any precept 
of Philoſophy concerning which there can he any .contraverſze amongſt 
men, And when you venture beyond-the Lzteral ſenſe, youaregor taught 
by the Scripture ; but what you have learned ſome other way, you apply 
thereto, And they ought to be no trafh, nor trivial Notzons, nor confuta- 
ble by Reaſon or more ſolid Principles of Philoſophy, that a man ſhould 
dare to caſt;upon ſo ſacred a Text; but ſuch as one is well aſſured will 
bear the ſt:1Reſt examination, and:thatlaad to the moreifulliknowledge 
of God, and do more clearly fit the Phenomena of Nature and external 
Providence to his moſt precious Attribates, arid tend to the furthering of 
the holy Life, which I do again profeſſe is the ſole end of the Scripture, 
And he that ventures beyond the Letter without that guide will ſoon be 
bewilder'd, and loſe himſelf in his own fancies, | 

4, Wheretore it this Philoſophick Cabbala of mine, amongſt thoſe 
many other advantages.[ have .recited, had nat this alſo added unto ir, 
theaim of advancing the divine Life inthe world, I ſhould look upon it 
as both falſe and unprofitable, and ſhould have :refted [atisfted with the 
Moral Cabbala, Forthe divine Lifes above all Natural and Metaphyſical 
knowledge whatſoever. And that man 1s a perte&t manthat is-truly 
righteous and Fe: whom I know { cannot. bur gratifie with my Moral 
Caþbala that follows, But if any.mare zealous prerender to;prudence and 
rishteouſneſſe, wanting either leifure.or ability ro examine:my Philoſo- 
phick Cabbala to the battome, thall norwithſtanding either condemn it 
or admire it ; he has unbecomingly and indifcreetly ventured.out of his 
own ſphere, and 1 cannot acquit him of 1nj»frice or Folly, 

5, Nordid ] place my Cabbals's in this.-order out of more affeftion 
and-eſteem of ?huloſophy then of true belinefſe, but haverankedthemnthus 
according tothe order of Nature: the -holy and divme Ltte being not at 
all, or elſe being eafily loſt in man, if it be not produc'd and:con(erv'd by 
a radicated acknowledgement of thoſe grand Truths in the Phzloſophick 
Cabbala, viz, The exiflence of the Eterual God, and a certain expetation 
of more conſummate happineſſe «pouthe diſſolution of this mortal Body, For 
co pretend to Vertpe and Holineſle without reterence to God and alite 
ro come, is but to fatl into-a more dull and flat kind of Stozciſms, or to be 
content t0 feed our Cattel on this fide of Forday, in a more diſcreet and 
religious way of Epicuriſm, or at leaſt of degenerate Familiſm, 
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What i meant by Moral, explained out of Philo, 3, That the Light in 
the Firſt day improv'd to the height, s Adam ; in the Sixth, Chriſt, 
according to the Spirit. 4. In what ſenſe we our ſelves may be ſaid to 
dee what God does in ws, 5. Why ANY and WM are rendred Ignorance 
and Inquiry. 18, Plato's mw aangss & Beaye weidty, The Pythago- 
' reanS amrAwory oreuloy applied to the Fourth day's progreſſ, 22, That 
Vertue ts not an extirpation, but regulation, of the Paſſions, according to 
the mind of the Pythagoreans, 24. Plotinus his av IngxdSts x Acor- 
modes applied to the Sixth day's progreſſ, 26, What the Image of God 
 #, plainly ſet down out of $.Paul aud Plato, The divine Principle in ws, 
o &AnVivos aver Or, out of Plotinus. 28, The diſtinftion ofthe Hea- 
venly azd Earthly Man, out of Philo. 31, The Impoſture of till and 
fixed Melancholy, and that it « not the true divine Reſt and precious 
Sabbath of the Soul. A compendious rehearſal of the whole Allegory of 
the Six days Creation, 


- E are now come to the Moral Cabbala, which I do not | 
(6 $ call Xforal in that low ſenſe the generality of men ( 
© underſtand Morality : For the proceſs and growth, 
SF as likewiſe the failing and decay, of the divine Life, 
I 1s very 1ncelligibly fer forth in this preſent Cabbala, 
Bur I call it Moral, in counter-diſtin&ion to Phils- 
ſophical or Phyſical z as Philo allo uſes this terme 
Moral in divine matters, As when he ſpeaks of : 
rg. Aliegor, God's breathing into Adam the breath of Lite , «s mw @egawroy, faith he, 
10,8. pers! Quonus | nenxas , God breathes into Adam's face Phyſically and 
Morally : do's by placing there the oh viz. inthe Head ; woghark 

by inſpiring his IntellefF with divine knowledge, which «the higheſt Faculty 

of the Soul, as the Head «s the chief part of the Body, Wherefore by Mora- - 

lity, I underſtand here divine Morality, ſuch as is ingendred in the Soul E; 
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CHnaeP. |. The Defence of the Moral Cabbala. 


by the operations of the holy Spirit, that inward living Principle of all 
godlineſs and honeſty, I (hall ve the more brief in the Defence of this Cab- 
bals, it being of it ſelt ſo plain and ſenſtble to any that has the experience 
of the life I deſcribe 4 but to them that have it not, nothing will make it 
plain or any thing at all probable, 

Yerſ.1. A Microcoſm or little yorld, Nothing is more ordinary or tri- 
vial, then to compare Man to the Univerſe, and make him a little com- 
pendious World of himſelf. Wherefore it was not hard topremite that 
which may be fo eaſily underſtood, And the Apoſtle ſuppoſes it, when 
he applies the Creation of Light herein this Chapter to the illumination 
of the Soul, as you ſhall hear hereafter. 

Verſ. 2. But that which is Animal or Nataral operates firſt. According 
to that of the Apoſtle, That which s Spiritual u not firſt , but that which 
s Animal or Natural; afterward that which is Spiritual, The firſt Man is 
of the Earth, earthy, the ſerond Man # the Lord from Heaven, but what 
this earthy condition 1s, is very lively ſet out by Moſes in this firſt day's 
work. For here we have Earth, Water, and Wind, or one tumultuous 
dark Chaos and confuſion of dirt and water, blown on heaps and waves s 
an unquiet night-ſtorm, an unruly black tempeſt. 

And it is obſervable, that ir is not here ſaid of chis deformed Globe, 
Let there be Earth, Let there be Water , Let there be Wind : but all this 
is the © xueiphvor, The ſubject matter, athing madealready, viz, The 
rude Sonl of Man in this diſorder that is deſcribed; fad Melancholy like 
the drown'd Earth lies at rhe bottome, whence Care, and Grief, aud Diſ- 
content, torcurous Suſpicion, and horrid Fear, are waſhed up by the un- 
quiet watry Defire, or irregular ſuggeſtions of the Concupiſcible, wherein 
moſt eminently is ſeated baſe Luſt and Senſuality ; and above theſe is 
boiſterous Wrath, and ſtorming Revengetulnels, fool-hardy Confidence, 
and indefatigable Contention about vain objects, In (ſhort, whatever Paſ- 
 fionand Diſtemperis in fallen Man, it may be referred to theſe Elements, 
Bur God leaves not his creature in this evil condition ; but that all this 
diſorder may be diſcovered, and ſo quelledin us, and avoided by us, he 
faith, Let there be Light, as you read in the following verſe, | 

Verſ. 3. The day-light appears. To this alludes S. Paul, when he ſays, 
God who commanded the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, ſhine in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Feſus 
Chriſt, Where the Apoſtle ſeems to me to have ſtruck through the 
whole $:x days of this Spiritual Creation at once, The higheſt manife- 
ſiation of that Light created in the Firſt day being the face of Feſwus 
Chrift, the Heavenly Adam, fully compleated in the $7xth day, Where- 
forewhenit.is ſaid, Let there be Lieht, that Light is underſtood that ex- 
lightens every man that comes into the world, which is the divine Intelleft 
as it is communicable to humane Souls. And the Firſt day is the firſt ap- 
pearance thereof, as yet weaker and too much disjoyn'd from our affeti- 
ons; bur at laſt it amounts to the true and plain Imege and Character of 
the Lord from Heaven, Chriſt according to the Spirit, 

Verſ. 4. And God hath framed the Nature of Man ſo, that he cannot but 
ſay, &c. God working in ſecond cauſes, there is nothing more ordinary 


then 
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then to aſcribe that to him that is done by men, even then when the acRi- 
ons ſeem leſs competible to the Nature of God, Wherefore it cannor 
ſeem harſh, if in this Moral Cabbala we admit that wan does that by the 
power of God working in the Soul, that the Text ſays God does ; as the 
approving of the Light as good, and the diftingsiſhing betwixt Light and 
Darkneſs, and the like ; which things in the Myſtical ſenſe are compe- 
tible both to God and Man, And we ſpeaking, in a Moral or Myſtical 
ſenſe, of God ating in us, the nature of the thing requires that what he is | 


aid to doe there , we ſhould be underſtood allo to doe the ſame throngh 


his aſſiſtance. | 

For the Soul of man is not merely paſſive as a piece of wood or ſtone, 
but is forthwith made aQtive by being ated upon: and therefore if God in 
us rules, we rule with him ; if he contend againſt fin in us, we alſocontend 
together with him againſt the ſame if he ſee in us what is good or evil, 
we, ipſo fatto, ſee by him ; 1n his light we ſee light : and ſo inthereſt, 


Wheretore the ſuppoſition is very eafie in this Moral Cabbala, to take the 


liberty, where either the ſenſe or more compendious expreſſion requires 
it, to attribute that to man, though not to man alone, which God alone 
does, when we recur to the Literal meaning of the Text. And this is bur 
conſonant to the Apoſtle, I live, and yet not I, For if the life of God or 
Chriſt was in him, ſurely he did live, or elſe what did that lite there ? 
Only he did not proudly attribute that life to himſelf, as his own, bur ac- 
knowledged it to be from God. 

Yerſ.5. As betwixt the Natural Day and Night, It is very frequent with 
the Apoſtles to ſet ont by Day and Nz2ht the Spiritual and Nataral con- 
dition of man. As in ſuch phraſes as theſe ; The night is far ſpent, the day 
is at hand : Walk as children of the Light, Andeliewhere, 7 et ws who are 


_ of the day ;, and inthe ſame place, Tow are all the ſons of light, aud ſons of 


the day, We are not of the night, nor of darkneſs, But this is too obvious 
co in{iſt upon. 

And thus Ignorance and Inquiry. The Soul of man is never quiet, but in 
perpetual ſearch till ſhe has found our her own Happineſſe, which is the 
Heavenly Adam, Chriſt, the Image of God; into which Image and likeneſs 
when we are throughly awakened, we are fully ſatisfied therewith, till 
then weare in Ignorance & Confuhon, as the Hebrew word 2"y does fitly 


_ fignifie, This 1gzorance, Confuſion and D&-ſatisfadtion purs us upon ſeek- 


ing, according to that meaſure of the Morz:ne lizht that hath Already vi- 
ſited us, And 12 is from "PA to ſeek, to conſider, and inquire, Thus the 
Generation of thoſe that ſeek thy face, O Jacob, that is, the face of Feſwus 
Chriſt, the reſult of the Szxth day's work, as I have intimated before, 
Verſ. 6, Of ſavoury and affetiouate diſcernment, Wherefore he will 
not aflent to Solomon's whore, who ſays, Steln water & ſweet , but will 
rather uſe the words of the Samaritane woman to Chriff, when he had 
rold her of thoſe waters of the Spirit, though ſhe did nor fo perfe&ly reach 
his meaning , Sir, give me this water, that I thirſt not, neither come hither 
to araw. For who would ſeek to fatisfie himſelt with the toilſome plea- 
{ures of the world, when he may quench his deſires with the delicious 
draughts of that tive , and yet eaſte-flowing, Near of the Spirit of 
God : Ferf. 
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. Ferſ. 10, To compare tothe Earth. Origen compares this condition to 


the Earth for fraitfulneſſe; but I thought it noc impertinenc to take 
notice of the fteadineſs of the Earthalſo, But the condition of the ungodly 
# like the raging waves of the Sea; or, as the Prophet ſpeaks, The wicked 
are 4s the troubled Sea that cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and 
art, | 

Yerſ.11, He # 4a fruitful field, This Interpretation is Origen's, as 1 
intimated before, 2 

Verſ. 14, According to the difference of theſe lights, What this diffe- 
rence 1s, you will underſtand our of the {ixteenth and eighteenth verſes. 

Verſ.18, To this one ſingle, but vigorous and effetual, Light, For in- 
deed, a trueand fincere ſenſe of this one comprehends all, For al! the 
Law i fulfilled in one word, towit, in this, Thou pom love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and all thy ſoul , and thy neighbour as thy ſelf, and, 
to doe {0 to others 4s we our ſelves would be done to, Wheretore tor men 
to make nothing of this Reyal Law of Chriſt, and yet to pretend to be 
more accurate Indagators into matters of Religion, and more affectionate 
Lovers of Piety then ordinary, 1s either to be abominably hypocritical, 
or grolsly ignorant in the moſt precious and neceſſary parts of Chriſtia- 
nity; and they walk by Star-l;zzht and Moon-light, not under the clear 
and warm enlivening rales of the Sun of Righteouſneſs. | 

It is an excellent ſaying of Plato's in an Epiſtle of his to Dionyſius, To 
zAnvrs Oy Epaxa xa, That Truth lies in a little room: and afluredly 


that which is beſt and moſt precious does 5 whenas the folly of every man 


notwithſtanding ſo miſ-guides him, that his toil and ſtudy is but to adorn 
himſelf after the mode of the moſt ridiculous fellow in all the Grecian 
Army, Therſites, of whom the Poet gives this teſtimony, that he was 
aX904.% Te mOMAG 1h «os, | 

That he had a rabble of diſordered Notions and fruitleſs obſervations ; but 
that neither he nor any body elſe could make either head or foot of chem, 


nor himſelf became either more wiſe or more honeſt by having them. 


Thar Precept of the Pythagoreans , amway arevloy, Simplifie your ſelf, 
Redxce your ſelf to One , how wiſe, how holy, how true is it? What a 
ſure foundation is it of lite, liberty, and eafie ſagacity in things belonging 


| to Vertue, Religton, and Juſtice? Ichink no man is born naturally ſo 
. ſtupid, but that if he will Keep cloſe to this ſ{ngle Light of divine Love , 


in due time, nay, in a ſhort time, he will be no more to teek whar is to 
be done inthe carriage of his life to God or man, then an unblemiſhed 


 Eyewill be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh colours, But it he forſake this one 


Light, he will neceflarily be benighted, and his minde diſtracted with a 
multitude of needleſs and uncomfortable ſcrupuloſicies, and fainr and in- 
effectual Notions and every body will be ready to take him up for a 
night-wanderer, and to chaſtiſe him for being our of his way ; and after, 
it may be, as friendly offer himſelf a guide to another path that will 
prove as little to the purpoſe, unleſs he bring him into this Yia Regia or 


Neu ©@- BamAngs, as Saint Fames call it, this Royal Law'of the ſincere 1, + 


Love of God and a mans neighbour, 
Verſe 20, That s, that the Concnpiſcible is man, That the Waters are 
| Sſ an 
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an Emblem of this Concupiſcible, Venus her being born of the Sea does 
intimate ; which were not ſo much to the purpoſe, did not Natural Phi- 
loſophy and Experience certifie that Concupiſcence is lodg'd in moiſture, 
Whence is that of Heraclitus, Zneg hvxnopwmim (in Het thy his De 
antro Nympharum ) i. e, Anima ſicca ies core And without all que- 
ſtion the inordinate uſe of the Concupiſcible does mightily beſot the 
Soul, and makes her very uncapable of divine Senſe and Knowledge. 
And yet to endeavour after anutter inſenſibility of the pleaſures of the 
body, is as groundleſs and unwarrantable, But concerning this I ſhall 
ſpeak more tully on the 22, and 31, verſes of this Chapter. 

verſ, 21, Winged Ejaculations, Whether Mental or Yocal, they are 
not unfitly reſembled to Fowls, according to thar of Homer, 

— Tc TtegerIe Degovsa, 
And if Yocal words have wings, the inward Deſires of the Soul may 


well be ſaid to have wings alſo, they being the words of the Mind, as the 


other are of the Mouth; and fly further for the moſt part, and get ſooner 
to Heaven then the other, | | 

Notealſo, that 0rigen likewiſe makes a difference here betwixt the 
Fiſh and the Fowl, and makes the Fowl to be good cogitations, the Fiſb 
evil, But I account them rather both indifferent, and to be regulated, 
not extirpated, by the Myſtical Adam, Chriſt, the Image of -God in Man. 
And theſe ſtrong Heats and Ejaculations are the effects of Melancholy, 
wherein the divine Principle in man, when it actuates it, works very 
fiercely and ſharply, and is a great waſter of thedelightful moiſture of the 
Concupiſcible, and weakens much the pleaſures of the Body, to the 
oreat advantage of the Mind, if it bedone with diſcretion and due mode- 
ration z otherways if this paſſion be over-much indulged to, it may lead 
to Hecticks, Phrenſies and Diſtractions. 

The contrivance of the Text mentioning only ſuch Fowls as frequent 
the waters, naturally points to this ſenſe we have givenit ; but it our 
imagination ſtrike out further to other winged creatures, as the Fowls of 
the Menntains, and ſundry ſorts of Birds, they may alſo have their pro- 
per meanings, and are a part of thoſe Animal Fieurations that are to 
be ſubdued and regulated by the Myſtical Adam, the Spirit of Chriſt 
in us. | 

Yerſ. 22. Might have ſomething to order, But if you take away all 
the Paſs;ops from the Soul, the Minde of man will be as a General withour 
an Army, or an Army without an Enemy, The Pythagoreans define 


Righteouſneſs, cipnva mus Aa Luyas wel oupuIuics, The peace of the 


whole Soul, the parts thereof being in good tune or harmony ; according 
to that other Definition of theirs, deſcribing Righteouſneſs to be appyria 
Ty £\oy pipe Os mas uy ns alt 0 Nogpy exor, That it is the Harmony 
or Agreement of the Irrational parts of the Soul with the Rational, Bur 
quite to take away all the Paſſions of the Minde, in ſtead of compoſing 
them to the right rule of Reaſon and the divine Light, is as if a man thould 


_ cut away all the ſtrings of anInſtrument, in ſtead of tuning it, 


Verſ, 24, And makes the Iraſcible fruitful, Religious cevotions help'd 
on by Melancholy dry the Body very much, and heat ic, and make it 


very 
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very ſubje & to wrath : which, it 1t be placed upon holy matters, men call 
Zeal z but if it be inordinace and hypocritical, the Apoſtle will teach us 
to call it bitter zeal. This more fierce and fiery affetion in man is Plo- 
tinus his a» erwdes x Atoriodes, the Lion-like nature in us, which if 
Adam keep in ſubjectian, there is no hurt in it, but good, And it is evi- 
dent in the Goſpel, that our Saviour Chriſt was one while deeply 1m- 
paſſionated with Sorrow, another while very ſtrongly carrted away with 
| Zeal and Anger, as you may obſerve in the ſtories of his raiſing up La- 
zarus, and whipping the Money-changers out of the Temple, And this 
is no Impertection, but rather a Perfection; the d:vine Life, when it has 
reached the Paſſions and Body of a man, becoming thereby more pal- 
pable, full and ſenſible, Burt all the danger is of being impotently paſſto- 
nate, and whenas the Body is carried away by its own diſtemper, or by 
the hypocriſie of the Mind, notwithſtanding to imagine or pretend thar 
it is the Impulſe of the 4;vine Spirit, This 1s too frequent a miſtake God 
knows, but ſuch as was impoſſible to happen in our Saviour. and there- 


oo” + 


Ennead.1.C 1; 


fore the Paſſions of his Mind were rather Perfecions then Impertections, 
as they are toall them chat are cloſe and fincere followers of him, eſpe- _ 


cially when they have reach'd the $7xth day's progreſs. | 
Verſ.26. By the name of his own Image, What this Image of God is, 
* Plato, who was acquainted with theſe Moſaical Writings, as the holy 


Fathers of the Church ſo generally have told us, plainly expreſſes in «us, 


theſe words, 'Opg!wns 5, ono © S1%awoy yaviory jt, Pepe, To be like 
unto God, is tobe Fuſt, Holy, and Wiſe, Like that of the Apoſtle to the 
Coloſsians, And have put on the new Man, which is renewed in Knowledge, 
after the Image of him that created him : and that more full paſſage in the 
- tourth of the Epheſians, And that you put on the new Man, which after 
God is created in Righteouſneſs and true Holineſs, There are all the three 
members of that divine Image, Knowledge; Righteouſneſs and Holineſſe, 
which are mentioned in that foregoing deſcription of Plato's, as if Plato 
had been pre-in{tructed by men of the ſame Spirit with the Apoſtle. 

The true and perfet Mas. Plotinus Calls that divine Principle in us 
F anno art ewmv, the true Man. Therelt 1s the bruti/h nature, the 
Tv Atoylod'es x exudes, as I (aid before, 

But has full power, Wherefore if this Definition of the Image or Like- 
neſſe of God which Plato has made does not involve this Power initin 
the word Sixaoy, according to the Deſcription of Fuſtice by the Pytha- 
Zoreans above recited, ( which implies that the rational and divine part 
of the ſoul has the Paſſions at its command ) I ſhould adde to p7 qporn- 
o£ws this one word more, x Ovrepiws, that the Deſcription may run 
thus, To be like unto God, is tobe Holy and Fuſlt, together with Wiſdome 
and Power, Put I rather think that this Power is comprehended in  ol;- 
neſſe and Fuſtice: For unleſs we have arrived to that Power as to be 
able conſtantly to act according to theſe Vertnes, we are rather well- 
willers to Holinefſe and Righteouſnefle, then properly and formally 
righteous and holy, 

Verſ. 27. In hs little World, They are the words of * Philo, Beg 
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T eg. Alleeoy, 
lid. 1. 


Ice. Allegor, 
(ib, 1, 


John 4. 34, 


a little world, and that the World is one great Man ;, which Analogy is ſup- | 
poſed, as I ſaid at firſt, in the atoral Cabbala of this preſent Chapter, and 
Origen upon this Chapter calls Man Minorem Munaum, a Microcoſm, 

Ver(. 28, The Heavenly Adam, Chriſt. Phils makes mention of the 
Heavenly and Earthly man, in theſe words; AiTla arSegmu! yirm* o pts 
Univ ear G arvownG., o 7) yirG.. Mar i of two ſorts, the one Hea- 
venly, tbe other Earthly. And S. Paul calls Chriſt the Heavenly Adam, 
and Philo's Heavenly Adams is ul «xgra rg yegpros, Created after the 
Imaze of God, as Saint Panl in the torecited places ro the Colofians and 
Epheſians alſo ſpeaks concerning Chriſt, | 

rerſ. 29, The Heavenly Adam to feed upon , fulfiling the Will of 
God, As Chriſt profteſles of himſelf, 1t is my meat and arink to doe the 
will of him that ſent me, 
 Verſ. 30, Nor is the Animal Life quite to be ſtarved, For a good man 
is mercitull to his beaſt. See 0r:/gez upon the place, | 

Verſ. 31. Approves all things which God hath created in us to be very 
c00d. Not only the divine Principle, but alſo the Fiſhes, Beaſts, 2nd B:rds, 
Vult enim Deus ut inſienis iſta Dei fattura, Homo, non ſolum ;mmacula- 
tus fit ab his, ſed & dominetur eis : For it is the Vil of God, laith Origen, 
not only that we ſhould be free from any ſoil of theſe, (wiiich would be more 
certainly effeed if we were utterly rid of them, and they quite extirpa- 
red out of our nature ) but that we ſhould rule ever them, without berng 
any thing at all blemiſhed or diſcompoſed by them, And tor mine own parr, 
I do not underſtand how that the Kingcome of Heaven which is to be 
within us Can be any Kingdome at all, 1t there be no Subjects at all there 
to be ruled over and to obey, Wherefore the Paſ70zs of the Body are nor 
to be quite extinguiſhed , but regulated, that there may be the greater 
plenitude of lite in the whole man, 

And thoſe that endeavour after ſo (till, fo filent & demure a condition 
of Mind, that they would have the ſenſe of nothing there but peace and 
reſt, ſtriving to make their whole nature deſolate of all Animal Figura- 
tions whatſoever, what do they effect but a clear Day ſhining upon a bar- 
ren Heath, that feeds neither Cow nor Horſe © neither Sheep nor 
Shepherd 1s to be ſeen there, but only a waſt filent Solitude, and one 
uniform parchedneſs and vacuity, And yet while a man fancies kimſelf 
thus wholly d:vize, he is not aware how he is even then held down by 
his Animal Nature ; and that it is nothing bur the ſtilne{fle and fixednels 
of Melanchelythat thus abuſes him, and in ſtead of the true Divine Priu- 
ciple, would take the Government to it ſelf, and in this uſurped ty- 
ranny cruelly ceſtroy all the reſt of the Animal Figurations : But the 
true Divine Lite would deſtroy nothing that is in Nature, but only regu- 
latethings, andorder them for the more full and ſincere enjoyments of 
man; reproaching noching bur {infulneſs and enormity, enticuling 54#- 
2#1ne and Choler to as much Vertue and Religion as either Phlezme or 
Melancholy, For the Divine Lite as it is to take ints ir ſelf the humane 
nature in general, ſo iris not abhorrent from any of the complexions 
thereof, Bur the ſquabbles inthe workd ate ordinarily not about true 
Piety and Vertue, but which of the Complexions or what Humour ſhall - 
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aſcendghe Throne, and fit there in ſtead of Chriſt himſelf. Bur I will 
| Not expttiate too much upon one Theme ; I ſhall rather take a ſhort view 


4 


mY : 


——————— ba —  —_—_————————— 


of the whole Allegory ot the Chapter; | 

In the Firſt day there is Earth, Water and Wind, over which, and 
through which, there is nothing but diſconſolate darkreſs and tumulcu- 
ous agitation z the Winds ruffling up the Waters into mighty waves, 
the waves waſhing up the mire and dirt into the Water ; all becoming 
but a rude heap of confuſion and deſolation, This 1s the ſtate of the ys 
0ings, Or Earthly Adam, as Philo calls him, till God command the Lighc 
co ſhine out of Darkneſs, offering him a guide to a better condition. 

In the Second day is the Firmament created, dividing the upper and the 


. lower Waters, that it may feel the ſtrong impulſes or taſte the different 


reliſhes of either. Thus is the Will of man touch'd from above and be- 
neath, and this is the day wherein is ſet before him Life and Death, Good 
and Evil, and he may put out his hand and take his choice, 

In the Third day 1s the Earth uncovered of the Waters, for the plan- 
ting of fruit-bearing trees, By their fruits you ſhall know them, ſaith our 
Saviour, thatis, by their works, 

In the Fonrth day there appears a more full acceſſion of Divine Li2hr, 
and the Sun of Righteouſneſle warms the Soul with a fincere love both 
of God and man. 

In the Fifth day, that this light of Righteouſneſſe and bright Eye of 
divine Reaſon may not brandiſh its rayes in the empty field, where there is 
nothing eicher to ſubdue or guide and order , God ſends out whole ſholes 
of Fiſhes in the Waters, and numerous flights of Fowls in the Air, beſides 
part of the Sixth day's work, wherein all kind of Zeaſts are created, 

In theſe are decyphered the ſundry Suggeſtions and Covgitations of 
the Mind, ſprung from theſe lower Elements of the Humane narure, viz, 
Earth and Water, Fleſh and Blood ; all thele man beholds in the Light of 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs, diſcovers what they are, knows what to call 
them, can rule over them, and is not wrought to be over-ruled by them, 
This is Adam, the Maſter-piece of God s Creation, and Lord of all the 
creatures, framed after the Image of God, Chriſt according to the Spirit, 
under whoſe feet is ſubdued the whole Animal Life, with its ſundry Mo- 
tions, Forms and Shapes, He will call every thing by ics proper name, 
and ſet every creature in its proper place ; The wzle perſon ſhall be no lon- 
ger called liberal, nor the churl bountiful, Wo be unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil, that call the light darkneſſe, and the darkneſſe light, 
He will not call bitter Paſſion, holy Zeal ; nor plauſible mererricious 
Courteſte, Friendſhip; nor a falſe ſoft abhorrency from puniſhing the 


Matth, 7, 2 


Elay 32. 5. 
E ſay 5; 20s 


11]-deſerving, Pity ; nor Cruelty, Juſtice ; nor Revenge, Magnanimity ; 


nor Unfaithtulneſſe, Policy ; nor Verboſity, either Wildome or Piery, 
But I have run my ſelf into the ſecond Chapter before 1 am aware. 

Ia this firſt, Adam is ſaid only ro have dominion over all the living 
creatures, and tO feed upon the fruit of the Plants. And what is Pride but 
a mighty: Mountainous Whale ; Luſt, a Goat ; the Lion, Eagle and Bear, 
wilful dominion: Craft, a Fox ; and worldly toil, an 0xe ? Over theſe and 
a thouland more 1s the rule of Man, I mean of Adam, the Imaze of God, 
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feeds upon. 


But his meat and drink is to doe the will of his Maker ; this is the Suit he 

Behold therefore, O Man, what thou art, and whereunto thou art cal- 
led, even to be a mighty Prince amongſt the creatures of God, and ro 
bear rule in that Province he has aſſigned thee, to diſcern the Motions of 
thine own heart, and to be Lord over the ſuggeſtions of thine own natu- 
ral ſpirit : Not toliſten to the counſel of the fleſh, nor conſpire with the 
Serpent againſt thy Creator z but to keep thy heart free and faithful ro 


. thy God: ſo maiſt thou with innocency and unblameableneſle ſee all the 


Motions of Life, and bear rule with God over the whole Creation com- 


| mitted to thee, This ſhall be thy Paradiſe and harmleſſe ſport on. 


Earth, till God ſhall tranſplant thee to an higher condition of Happineſle 
in Heaven, 


-— 9 DOR GO OA DS le AN A CAO; 


CHAP. It, 


The full ſenſe of that ' AmiS{a that keeps men from entring into the true 
Sabbath, 4, The great necefity of diſtinguiſhing the innocent motions 
of Nature from the ſuggeſtions of Sin, 5, Thatthe growth of a true 
Chriſtian indeed doth not adequately depend upon the lips of the Prieſt, 
7, The meaning of This 1s he that comes by Water and Blood, 8. The 
meaning of Repent, for the Kingdome of Heaven is at hand. The Se- 
wventh thouſand years, the-great Sabbatiſm of the Church of God, That 
there will be then frequent converſe betwixt Men and Anzels, 9. The 
Tree of Life, how fitly in the Myſtical ſenſe ſaid to be in the midſt of 
the Garden, 17. A twofold death contrafted by Adam's diſobedience. 
The Maſculine and Feminine Faculties in Man what they are. Attuating 
a Body an Eſſential operation of the Soul ; and the reaſon of that [0 
Joyful appearance of Eve to the Humane Natnre. 


O the Fifth verſe there is nothing but a recapitulation of what 
went before in the firſt Chapter ; and therefore wants no fur- 
ther proof then what has already been alledged out of S, Paul 

and 0rizen and other Writers. Only there is mention of a Sabbath in the 
Second verſe of this Chapter, of which there were no words before. And 
this is that Sabbatiſme or Reſt, that the Author to the Hebrews exhorts 
them to ſtrive to enter into through faith and obedience, For thoſe thar 
were faint-hearted, and unbelieving, and pretended that the children of 
Anak, the off-ſpring of the Giants, would be too hard for them ; they 
could not enter into the promiſed Land wherein they were to (et up their 
reſt, under the conduR of Foſhua, a Type of Feſws, And the ſame Au- 
thor in the ſame place makes mention ot this very Sabbath thar enſued 
the 2ccompliſhment of the Creation, concluding thus ; There remaineth 
therefore a Sabbatiſm or Reſt to the people of God : For he that has entred 
into his Reſt, he alſo has ceaſed from hi own works, as God did from his, 
Let as labour therefore to enter inte that Reſt, leſt any man fall after that 

| example 
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example of diſobedience and unbelief. For the Greek word Amid(a 
may well include both Senſes, viz, Diſobedrence, or the not doing the 
Will of God according to that meaſure of Power and Knowledge he 


has already given us; and Unbelief , that the divine Life and Spirit in 
us is not able to ſubdue the whole Creation of the little World under 


us, that is, all the Animal Motions and Fignrations, be they Lions, Bears, 


Goats, Whales, be they what they will be, as well as to caſt out the chil- 


_ dren of Ayak before the Iſraelites, as it isin that other Type of Chriſt, 


and of his Kingdome in the Souls of Men, | 

Verſ. 4. The Generations of the Animal Life when God created them, 
For theſe are as truly the works of God as the Divine Life it ſelf, though 
they are nothing comparable unto it, Nay, indeed, they are but an heap 
of confuſion without it. Wherefore the great accompliſhment 1s to have 
theſe in due order and ſubje&ion unto the Spirit or Heavenly Life in us, 
which is Chriſt : and that you may have a more particular apprehenſion 


_ of theſe generations of the Animal Life, 1-ſhall give you a Caralogne of 
_  ſomeof them, though confuſedly, ſoas they come firſt to my memory. 


Such therefore are Anger, Zeal, Indignation, Sorrow, Deriſion, Mirth, 


Gravity,  rallyg$e 2h Reſerwvedneſſe, Stontneſſe, Flexibility, Bold- 
7 


neſs, Fearfulneſs, Mildneſs, Tartneſs, Candonr, Suſpicion, Perempterineſs, 
Deſpondency, Triumph or Gloriation: All the Propenſions to the exerciſe 
of Strength, or activity of Body ; as Running, Leaping, Swimming , 
Wreſtling, Fuſting, Conrſing, or the like: Beſides all the Courtly Pre- 
ambles, neceſſary Concomitants, and delightful Conſequences of Mar- 
riage, Which ſpring up trom the Love of Women and the Pleaſure of 
Children. To ſay nothing of thoſe Enjoyments that ariſe from corre- 


ſpondent affections and mere natural friendſhip betwixt man and man, 


or fuller companies of acquaintance; their Friendly Feaſtinzs, Spor- 
tings, Muſick and Dancings, All theſe, and many more that ] am 
not at leiſure to reckon up, be but the genuine pullulacions of the Ani- 
mal Life, and in themſelves they have neither good nor hurt in them, 
Nay, indeed, to ſpeak more truly and impartially, they are good, accord- 
ing to the Approbation of him that made them ; but they become bad 
only to them that are bad, and aR either without meaſure, or for unwar- 
rantable ends, or with undue circumſtances ; otherwiſe they are very 
good in their kind, they being regulated and moderated by the divine 
Principle in us, 

And 1 think it is of great moment for men to take notice of this Truth 
for theſe three reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the bounds of Sin, and of the 
innocent Motions of Nature, being not plainly and apertly ſer out and 
defined, men counting the ſeveral 4nimal Fignrations and natural Moti- 
ons for Ss, they heap to themſelves ſucha task, to wit, the quite ex- 
tirpating that which it were neither good, nor it may be poſſible, utrerly 
to extirpate, that they ſeem in truth hereby to inſinuate thar ic is impol- 
{ible to enter into that Reſt or Sabbath of the people of God. Where- 
fore promiſcuouſly ſheltring themſelves under this confuſed cloud of fins 
and infirmities, where they aggravate all, fo as if every thing werein 
the (ame meaſure finful ; if ny be but zealous and punRual in ſome, 

Sr—e— they 
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they account it paſſing well, and an high reſtimony of their antimony, 


And their hypocriſie will be ſure to pitch upon that which is leaſt of all 


to the purpoſe; that is, a man will ſpend his zeal in the behalt of ſome 


natural Temper he himſelf is of, and againſt the oppolite Complexion. 
But for the indiſpenſable dictates of the divine Light, he will be ſure to 
neglect them, as being more hard to pertorm, though of more concern- 
ment both for himſelf and the common good, But if ir were more 

lainly defined what is Sin, and what is not Sin, a man might with more. 
ems and courage fight againſt his enemy, he appearing not ſo nume- 
rous and formidable; and he would have the lefle opportunity for per- 
verſe excuſes and hypocritical tergiverſations. _ 

The ſecond reafon is, That men may not think better of themſelves 
then they are, for their abhorrency from thoſe things that have no hurc 
in them z nor think worſer of others then they deſerve, when they doe 
but (uch things as are approvable by God and the divine Light, And 


..... his 1s of yery great moment for the maintaining of Chriſtian Love and 


* x Cor. }. 6. 
1 Jahn 2. 27- 


* Cee Myſtcr; 
of Godline(r, 
Book 8. ch. 12. 
Book 10. ch.12. 
le. $, 9. 


Union amongſt men, 


The third and laſt is, That they may obſerve the madneſs and hypo- 
crifie of the world, whole religious conteſtations or ſecret cenlures are 
commonly but the conflict and antipathy of the oppofite Figurations 
of the Animal Life, who, like the wilde beaſts, without a Maſter to keep 
200d quarter amongſt them, are very eagerly fer to devour one another, 
But by this ſhall every man know whether it be Complexion or 
Religion that reigns in him, if helove God with all his heart and all his 
ſoul, and his neighbour as himſelf; and can give a ſufficient reaſon for 
all his actions and opinions from that Eternal Light, the Love of God 
ſhed abroad in his heart : Tf not, it is but a faction of the Animal Life, 
fed up and foſtered by either natural Temper or Cuſtome; and heis tar 
trom being arrived to the Kingdome of Chriſt, and entring into that true 
Reſt of the people of God. 


Verſ.5. Where there is noexternal doffrine, Pulpits, and Prezchings, 
and external Ordinances, there is no ſuch noiſe of them amongſt the holy 
Parriarchs whole lives Moſes deſcribes z and therefore I conceive this 
ſenſe I have here given the Text moregenuine and warrantable, But 
belides, Moſes unveiled. being Chriſtianity it ſelf , the manner of the 
growth of the true Chriſtian is here prefigured. That he is * rather taughr 
of God then of Men, he having the Spirit of Lifein him, and needs no 
man to teach him : For he has the Ynttion in himſelf, which will teach 
him all things neceſlary to Life and Godlineſs, * Which Un@10n not- 
withſtanding does never {light external helps and the holy Ordinances of 
Chriſt, as I have abundantly proved in its due place, 

Verſ. 6, Which i Repentance from dead works, In this verſe "R in the 
Philoſophick Cabbala ſignified a Y apour, but here I tran{lateit a Fountain 
of Water, which Iam warranted to doe by the Seventy, who render it 
m1 * but thatWater isan Embleme of Repertance, it is ſo obvious that 
I need ſay nothing of it : Fohy's baptizing with Water to Repentance 
1s frequently repeated in the Goſpels. 

Verſ,7, And breaths into him the Spirit of Life, In alluſion to this 


paſſage 
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paſſage of Moſes in all likelihood is chat of the Pſalmiſt, Thy bands have Pula 119. 


made me, and faſhioned me : O eive me underſtanding, and I ſhall live, as 
if, like Adam, he were bur a Statue of Earth till God breathed into him 
the Spirit of Lite and Holineſs, 

of the Water and of the Spirit, The Water and the Spirit are the two 
extremes ; the firſt and the laſt that makes up the Creation of the Spir- 
tual Adam, or Chriſt, compleated in us, and includes the middle, which is 
Blood, Firſt therefore is Repentance from what we delighted in before: 
then the killing of that evil and corrupt lite in us, which 1s reſiſting to 
blood, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, And the 1 Epiſtle of Fohn, Whatever is 
born of God, overcomes the world: Who ts he that overcomes the world, but 
he that believes that Jeſus Chriſt ( the divine Light and Lifeinus) # the 
Son of God , and theretore indued with power trom on high to overcome 
all ſin and wickedneſs inus 2 Th 7s he that comes by Water and Blood, by 
Repentance and perſeverance till the death of the body of fin ; not by Re- 
pentance only and diſlike of our former life, but by the mortification alſo 


of it,- Then-the Spirit of Trath 1s awakened in us, and will bear witneſs 


of whatever is right and true, And according to this manner of teſtimony 
1s it to be underſtood eſpecially, That no man can ſay that Feſus Chriſt is 
the Son of God, but by the Spirit, of God, as the Apoſtle elſewhere afhrms. 
T his is the Heavenly Adam, which is true Light and Glory to all them 
that have attain'd to the myſtical relurrection of the dead, and into whom 
God hath breathed the breath of Life, without which we have no right 
knowledge nor ſenſe of God at all. IIs Þ ay evancey n buyh ety, & pi 
evemvduar xj halo aus 7, duvapuv; They are the words of Philo upon 
the place, For how ſhould the Soul of man, lays he, know God, if he did not 
znſþire her, and take hold of her by his power * 

Verſ. $. Tothe Kingdome of Heaven. And the end of the doQtine of 
Tohn, which was Repentance, was for this purpoſe, that men might arrive 
co that comfortable condition here deſcribed ; and therefore it was a mo- 
tive for them to repent. For though ſorrow endure for a night, yet joy will 
come inthe morning. For the new Feruſalem is to be built, and God is ro 
pitch his Tabernacle amongſt men, and to rule by his Spirit here upon 
Earth ; whichz4t I would venture upon an Hiſtorical Cabbala of Moſes, [ 
ſhould preſage would happen in the Seventh thouſand years, according to 
the Chronology of Scripture z when the world ſhall be ſo ſpiricualized, 
that the work of Salvation ſhall be finiſhed, and the great Sabbath and 
Feſtival ſhall be then celebrated in the height: A thowſand years are but 
as one day, ſaith the Apoſtle Peter ; and therefore the Seventh thouſand 
years may well be the Seventh day, Wherefore in the end of the Sixth 
thouſand years the Kingdomes of the Earth will be the ſecond Adam's, 
the Lord Chriſts, as Adamin the Sixth day was created the Lord of the 
world and all the creatures therein; and this conqueſt of his will bring 
in the Seventh day of reſt and peace and joy upon the face of the whole 
Earth. Which preſage will ſeem more credible, when I ſhall haveunfol- 
ded unto you out of Philo Fudews the myſterie of the number Sever : bur 
before I fall upon that, let mea little prepare your belief, by ſhewing the 
truth of che ſame thing in another Figure. 


Adam, 
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Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Fared, they died, not enjoy- 
ing the richneſs of God's goodnels in their bodies. But Enoch, who was 
the Seventh from Adam, he was taken up alive into Heaven, and ſeems 
to enjoy that great bliſſe in the body, The world then in the Seventh *; 
Chiliad will be aſſumed up into God, ſnatch'd up by his Spirit, inated 
by his Power, The Fer»ſa/em that comes down from Heaven will then 


' ina moſt glorious and eminent manner flouriſh upon Earth, God will 


as I ſaid, pirch his Tabernacle amongſt men.. And for God to bein us, 
and with us, is a$ much as for usto belifted up into God, 

But to come now to the myſterie of the Septenary, or number Seves; it 
is of two kindes : the one'is 1 clo; SexgH ©. eBPous:, the other n xls, 
The Septenary within the Decad is merely ſeven unites; the other is a 
Seventh Number, beginning at an Unite, and holding on in a continued 
Geometrical Proportion, till you have gone through Seven Proportional 
Terms, For the Seventh Term there is this Septenary of the ſecond kind, 
whoſe nature * Phlo fully exprefles in theſe words ; Ai« 4» « dw pgrades 


 ouvIiFrpy.ics ov Ormtanias n mermAcoios n Aw avranhoyuny, f8dofras 


& ex pgs BO. m x neg yoros bv, auPomen adn megytyw? Tf Tra HGTE 
C owpgmians vas” Tis py a nonug Ty X75, 7 bamd ov w miaun mleanoi, © 
5 awpgmuns XI) 7 empar, wo hamlensn whe, .T o this ſenſe: For always be- 
ginning from an Unite, and holding on in double, or triple, or what propor- 
tion you will, the ſeventh number of this rank & both Square and Cube, com- 
prehending both kindes, as well the Corporeal as Incorporeal Subſtance : the 
Incorporeal, according to the Superficies which the Squares exhibite ; but the 
Corporeal, according to the ſolid dimenſions which are ſet out by the Cubes, 
As for example, 64. or 729. theſe are Numbers that ariſe after this 
manner ; each of them are a Seventh from an Unite, the one ariſing from 
double Proportion, the other from triple ; and if the Proportion were 
Quadruple, Quintuple, or any elſe, there is the ſame reaſon, ſome 
other Seventh Number would ariſe which would prove of the ſame 
nature with tlieſe, they wouid prove both Cubes and Squares, that is, 
Corporeal and Incorporeal : or ſuch is fixty four , either made b 
mulciplying eight into eight, and fo it is a Square, or elſe by multi- 
plying tour Cubically , for four times four times four is again ſixty four, 
bur then it is a Cube, And ſo ſeven hundred twenty nine is made either 
by Squaring of twenty ſeven, or Cubically multiplying of Nine for either 
way will ſeven hundred twenty nine be made; and ſo is both Cube and 
Square, Corporeal and Incorporea!. W hereby is intimated.thart the World 
ſhall nor be reduced in the Seventh day to a mere Spiritual conſiſtency, 
to an Incorporeal condition, but that there ſhall be a co-habitation of the 
Spirit with Fleſh in a Myſtical or Moral ſenſe, and that God will pitch his 
Tent amongſt us. Then ſhall be ſertled everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and 
rooted in the Earth, ſo long as mankind (hall inhabit upon the face thereof. 
And this Truth of the Rergn of Righteouſneſs in this Seventh thouſand 
years 15 ſtil] more clearly ſer out to us inthe Septenary within Ten, T5 
evlss Sexg9 Os £33 04g, as Philo calls it, the naki'd number Seven, For 
che partSit conſiſts of and into which ir is the moſt equally diviſible, or 


rather only diviſtble as into different numbers, are 3 and 4. which pac 


together 
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together make 7. And theſe parts be the fides of the firſt orthogonions ith 


Numbers, the very fides that include the right angle thereof, Atid the 


Orthogenion what a foundation it is of Trigowometry, and of meaſuring the 
altitades , latitudes and longitudes of hoes , every body knows that 
knows any thing at all in Mathematicks, And this prefigures the Upright- 
zeſſe of that holy Generation who will ſtand and walk x7 5pSrc, in- 
clining neither this way nor that way, but they will ry root themſelves 
of an upright and ſincere heart. And by this Spirit of Righteouſneſs will 
- theſe Saints be enabled to find ont the depth and breadth and height of 
oy 4-544 and Goodneſs of God, as ſomewhere the Apoſtle himſelf 

i RR = Os 

: But then again in the ſecond place, this Three and Four comprehend 
alſo the conjunctionof the Corporeal and Tncorporeal nature; Three being 
the firſt Swperficies, and Four the firſt Body - and inthe Seventh thous 
ſand years I do verily conceive that there will be ſo great Union betwixt 
God and Man, that they ſhall not only partake of his Spirit, but that the 
_— Inhabirants of the ethereal Region will openly converſe wich theſe of 
the Terreſtrial ; and ſuch frequent converſation and ordinary viſits of 
Our cordial friends of that other world will take away all the toil of life 
and the fear of death amongſt men, they being very chearful and pleaſant 
here in the body, and being well aſſured they ſhall be better when they 
areout of it: For Heaven and Earth ſhall then ſhake hands together, or 
become as one houſe; and to die, ſhall be accounted but to aſcend into 
an higher room. And though this diſpenſation for the preſent be bue 
very ſparingly ſet a-foot, yet I ſuppoſe there may ſome few have a glimpſe 
of it, concerning whom accompliſh'd Poſterity may haply utter ſome- 
thing anſwerable to that of our Saviour's concerning Abraham , who 
caſted of Chriſtianity before Chriſt himſelf was come in the Fleſh ; Abr4- 
ham ſaw my day,and rejoiced at it, And without all queſtion, that plenitude 
of Happineſs that has been reſerved for future times, the preſage and pre- 


ſenſation of it, has in all ages been a very great Joy and triumph to all 


holy men and Prophets. 

The Morning Light of the Sun of Righteouſneſſe, This is very ſatable to 
the Text, Paradiſe being ſaid to be placed Zaſtward in Eden, and our 
Saviour Chriſt to be the bright Mornine-Starre, and the Light that light- 
ens every one that comes into the world; though too many are diſobedienc 
co the dictates of this Light, that ſo early viſits them in their mindes and 
conſciences ; but they that follow ir, it is their peace and happineſs in the 
concluſion, 

Yerſ. 9. Which is a ſincere Obedience tothe Will of God. The Tree of Life 
1s very rightly ſaid to be inthe midſt of the Garden, that is, in the midſt 
of the Soul of man z and this is the Wil or Deſire of man, which is the 
moſt inward of all the Faculties of his Soul, and is as it were the aoyG: 
erepugTms, Or vital Center of the reſt, from whence they ſtream or grow. 
That therefore is the Tree of Life, if it be touch'd truly with the divine 
Life, and a man be heartily obedient to the Will of God, For the whole 
Image of divine Perfe&ion will grow from hence, and receives nouriſh- 
ment , ſtrength and continuance from it, Burt if this 34 and Deſire be 


broke - 
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broke off from God, and become aQuarted by the creature, or bea Self- 
will and a ſpirit of diſobedience, it breeds moſt deadly fruit, which kills 
the divine Life in us, and puts man into a neceflity of dying to thar dif- 
order and corruption he has thus contraQted, 

Whatever others would inſinuate to the contrary, For there is nothin 
ſo ſafe, if a man be heartily ſincere, as not to be led by the noſe by 
others : For we ſee the ſad event of it in Eves liſtening to the outward 
ſuggeſtions of the Serpent, Neo Ts 

Verſ. 10, The four Cardinal Yertwes, It is the Expoſition of Philo. Till 
verſe 17, there is no need of adding any thing more then what has already 
been ſaid in the Defence of the Phrloſophick Cabbala. | 

Yerſ. 17, Dead toall Righteouſneſs and Truth, The mortality that Adam 
contracted by his diſobedience in the Moral or Myſtical ſenſe is twofold ; 
The one a death to righteouſneſs, and it is the ſenſe of Philo upon the 
place, 'O 5 Juyns $rwal©., apms plr 0 Fen br, xaxias 5 ayzanis, The 
death of the Sonl i the extindtion of Vertne in her, and the reſuſcitation of 
Vice : and he adds, that this muſt be the death here meant, it beinJY'a real 
puniſhment indeed to forfeit the life of Vertue. The other mortality 1s 4 
neceſſity of dying to untighteouſneſs, if he ever would be happy. Both 
thoſe notions of Death are more frequent inS, Paul's Epiſtles then that. 
I need to give any inſtance, 

His more noble and Maſculine Faculties. What the Maſculine part in man 
is * Philo plainly declares in theſe words, 'Ey nyuy Þ avÞpos ft Avqpy ext 2 
ys, yuvengs ® 1 udnows, In 15,faith he, the Man us the Intelle, the VWa- 
man the Senſe of the Bedy. Whence you will eafily underſtand, that the 


Maſculine Faculties are thoſe that are more Spiritual and Intelletual, - 


Yerſ.18, That the whole Humane Nature may be accompliſhed with 
the Divine, Which 1s agreeable to that pious ejaculation of the Apo- 
ſtle, 1 Theſſ. 5. And the God of Peace ſanitifie you wholy, or throughly , 
and I pray God your whole Spirit, Soul and Body, may be kept blameleſſe, 
cv Ty nÞvog, by the preſence or abode of Feſus Chriſt, the divine Life or 
heavenly Adamin you. This is the moſt eafte and natural ſenſe of that 
place of Scripture myſtically underſtood, as it will appear to any man 
whoſe minde is as much ſet on Holineſs as hard Theories, And it is very 


| agreeable to the Myſtical ſenſe of the ſecond Pſalm, where the Kingdome 


of Chriſt reaches to the utmoſt ends of the Earth , that is, as far as Soul 
and Life can animate, ſo that our very fleſh and body is brought under 
the Scepter of Chriſt's Kingdome, _/ | | , 
Verſ. 19, The Figurations of the Animal Life. That the Motions of 
the Minde, as they are ſuggeſted from the Animal Life of the Body, are 
ſet forth by Fiſhes, Beaſts and Birds, I have already made good from the 

authority of Origen, - 
Verſ.20. In a capacity of taking delizht in them. For Melancholy had 
ſo depraved the complexion of his body, that there was no grateful ſenſe 

of any thing that belong'd to nature and the life of the Yehicle. 
Verſ, 22. The greateſt part of that Paradiſe a man is capable of upon 
Earth, This is a Truth of Senſe and Experience, and is no more to be 
proved by Reaſon, then that White is White or Black is Black, + . - - + 
Verſ. 23+ 


; | "py. . 4 - See Immortdl: 
of another minde,and conceives that the Soul at the height is joyned with ;F ;;. ho M 


Book 3. chap.fe 
bold to diſſent from him in this exalration of the Soul, I being ſo ſecure in © 


* Comment. :n 

T hat which I was about-to ſay is this 5 The informing of atuating of £ pray —_ 
4 Body being {0 Indiſpenſable and Eſſential an a& of the Soul, the temper and elſewhere, 
and condition of the Body that it thus atuates cannot bur be of mighty 
conſequence unto the Soul that is conſcious of the plight thereof, and reaps 
the joy of it or ſorrow, by an univerſal touch and inward ſenſe ſpringing 
up into her cognoſcence and animadverſton, And we may ealily imagine 
of what moment the health and good plight of the Body is to the Mind 
that lodges there, if we do but conſider the condition of Plants, whoſe 
bodies we cannot but conceive in a more grateful remper while they flou- 
riſh and are ſweet and pleaſing to the eye, tnen when they are withered by 
age or drought, or born down to the Earth by immoderate ſtorms of rain. 
And ſo it is with the body of man, ( where there 1s a Soul to take notice of 
its condition ) far better when it is in health by diſcretion and moderation 
indiet and exerciſe, then when it is either parched up by ſuperſtitious 
melancholy, or ſlocken and drowned in ſenſuality and intemperance ; for 
they are both abaters of the joyes of lite, and leflen that plenitude of hap- 
pineſs that man is capable of by his Myſtical Zve, the woman that God 
has given every one to delight himſelt with, . 

Verſ.24. So far forth as they are incompetible with the health of the body. 
This 1s an undeniable truth, elſe how could that hold good that the Apo- 
ſtle ſpeaks, That Godlineſs i profitable for all things, having the promiſe of 
this world, and that which & to come ; whenas without the health of the 
Body there is nothing at all robe enjoyed in this preſent world « And 
certainly Gad doth not tie us to the Law of Angels or ſuperiour Crea- 
cures, but to precepts {utable to the nature of man, 

Obedience to the Precepts of that Superiour Light, For if the Life of the 
Body grow upon us ſo as to extinguiſh or hincer the ſenſe of divine things, 
of our dependence on God, and of the joytul hope of the life to come 
it 1s then become diſorderly, and 15 to be caſtigated and kept down, that 
it pullnort us down into an averſation trom all Piety, and fink us into an 
utter oblivion of God and the divine Life, 


Ver(. 25. Without any ſhame or bluſhing, See what has been ſaid upon 
the Philoſophick Cabbala, T-££ CH AP; 


— 


weep - - - __ , « Tre roars wary - 9 _ 
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CHAP. 111, 


A ſtory of a diſpute betwixt a Prelate and a Black-Smith , concerning 
Adam's eating of the Apple, 1. What meant by the ſubtilty or deceit 
_ of the Serpent, That Religion wrought 10 its ane beight i a very chear- 
ful tate; and it ts only the halting and hypocrifie of men that generally 
have put ſo ſoure and ſad avizard npon it. 5,6. That worldly Wiſ- 
dome, not Philoſophy,u perſtringed in the Myſteric of the Tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil, 10, The meaning of Adam's flying, after he 
had fonnd himſelf naked, 20, Adam, the Earthly-minded Man, 
according to Philo. 21. What « meant by God's clothing Adam and 
Eve with hairy Coats in the Myſtical ſenſe. 23, TlagxS «oO. mpuqnc, 
or the Paradiſe of Luxury, That Hiftory in Scripture u wrote very con- 
ciſely, and therefore admits of modeſt and judicious Supplements for 
clearing the ſenſe. 24, What « meant by the Cherubim and flaming 
Sword. Plato's definition of Philoſophy, Me>im Suxvarre, A more large 
de ſcription of dying to Sin, and of the life of Righteouſneſs, That 
clrifian Religion, even 45 it referres to the external Perſon of Chriſt, « 
pon no pretence to be annull d till the Conflagration of the world, 


N this Third Chapter is the ſad Cataſtrophe of the Story, the Fall of 
Adam, and the Original of all that miſery and calamicy that hath 
befallen mankind ſince the beginning of the World. Of ſo horrid 
conſequence was it, that our Mother Eve could no better ſuppreſs her 
longing, but upon the ealte perſwaſion of the Serpent ate the forbidden 
Fruit; as a famous Prelate in France once very tragically infiſted upon 
the point to his attentive Auditory, 

But it ſhould ſeem, a certain Sith in the Church, as Bodinw relates, 
when he had heard from this venerable Preacher, that Univerſal Man- 
kind, ſaving a ſmall handful of Chriſtians, were irrevocably laps'dinto 
eternal damnation by Adam's eating of an Apple, and he having the 
boldneſs to argue the matter with the Prelate,and receiving no ſatisfaRtion 
from him in his managing the Z#eral ſenſe of the Text, ( and his skill ic 
would ſeem went no further, ) the Sith at laſt broke our into theſe 
words, Tam multes 11ixas pro re tantille inepte excitari; as if he ſhould 
haveſaid in plain Engliſh, hat a deal of doe has there here been about the 
eating of an Apple ? Which blaſphemous ſaying, as 3odinxe writes, had 
no ſooner come to the ears of the Court of France, but it became a Pro- 
verb amongſt che Courtiers. So dangerous a thing is an ignorant and in- 
diſcreet Preacher, and a bold, immodeſt Auditonr, Bodinws in the ſame 
place does profeſs it is his Judgement, that the unskiltull inſiſting of our 
Dzvines upon the Literal ſenſe of Moſes has bred many hundred thou- 
fands of Atheifts. For which reaſon, I hope that men that are not very 
tgnorant and humorous, but ſincere lovers of God and the divine Truth, 
will receive theſe my Cabbalas with more favour and acceptance, eſpe- 
cially this Moral one, it being not of roo big a ſenſe to ſtop the mouth of 


any 
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any honeſt, free, inquiſitive Chriſt;zan, But whatever ic is, we ſhall turther 
endevour to make it good in the ſeveral paſſages thereof. 

Verſ. 1, Inordinate deſire of pleaſure. It is * Philo's, + opwrhorns 7) * In his of 
ouuConov, That the Serpent ts a Symbole or repreſentation of Pleaſure » Mmopzia Moſus: 
which he compares to that Creature for three reaſons. 

Firſt, becauſe a Serpent is an Animal without feer, and crawls along 

_ on the Earth upon his belly, 

Secondly, becauſe it is ſaid to feed upon the duſt of the Earth, 

T hirdly, becauſe ic has poiſonous teeth that Kill choſe that it bites, 
And fo he affimilates Pleaſure to it, being a baſe affection, and bearing it 


ſelfupon the belly, the ſeat of luſt and intemperance, teecing on earthly 


things, FT TIT vpevn 5 T Beaviou mePnv 7 opty4 Tas Pio Ira oo tz Aoys Philon. Coſmos 
2 Soyne mw copia , but never nouriſhing her ſelf with that heavenly food P*i4 Moſaic, 
which Wiſdome offers to the ContemPpiative by her precepts and diſcourſes, » jp; 10 he 
It is much that Phzlo ſhould take * no notice of that which is to par- docs cſcwhere, 
ticularly ſet down in the Text, the ſubtilty of the Serpent, which methinks {a rumor 
-15 notorious in Pleaſure, it looking ſo ſmoothly and innocently on't, and on ogg 
_ infinuating it ſelf very eaſily into the minis of men upon that conſfidera- 7» myp- 
tion, and ſo deceiving them; whenas other Paſſions cannot ſo ſlily (ur- 7 ing reg 


priſe us, they bidding more open warre to the quiet and happineſs of lib.'. 
mans lite, as that judicious Poet Spexcer has well obſerve in his Legend 


———_—_ 


In his Fatery 
of Sir Guyon or Temperance, DOT 
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A harder leſſon to learn continence ELF 


In joyous pleaſure then in grievous pain * 
For ſweetneſs doth allure the weaker ſenſe 
So ſtronely, that uneathes it can refrain 
From that which feeble Natnre covets fain ; 
But grief and wrath that be our enemies, 
And foes of life, ſhe better can reſtrain : 
Tet Vertue vaunts in both her Vifories, 
And Guyon in them all ſhews goodly Maſteries, 
hat a rigid and ſevere thing, crc, This is the conceit of ſuch as are 
either utter itrangers to Religion,'or have not yer arrived to that comfor- 
table reſult of it that may be expected, For God takes no delight in the 
perpetual rack of thoſe Souls he came to redeem, but came to redeem us 
from that pain and torture which the love of our (elves, and our untamed 
luſts, and pride of ſpirit makes us obnoxious to; which men being loth 
to part with, and not having the heart to let them be ſtruck to the very 
quick, and pulled up by the roots, the work not accompliſhed according 
to the full mind and purpoſe of God, there are ſtill the ſeeds of perpetual 
anxiety, ſadneſs, and inevitable pain, For to be dead, 1s eaſement ; but 
to be till dying, is pain: and it is moſt ordinarily but the due puniſh- 
ment of halting and hypocriftte, And mens ſpirits being long ſowred thus 
and made fad, rheir profeſſion and behaviour is ſuch, that they fright all 
inexperienced young men from any tolerable compliance in matters of 
Religion, thinking that when they are once engaged there, they are con- 
demned ad Foadinas for ever, and that they can never emerge out of this 
work and drudgery in thoſe dark Caverns, till they die there like the 
T2463 poor 
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poor Americans, inflaved and over-wrought by the mercileſs Spa- 
niard, | 
Bur verily if we have but the patience to be laid low enough, the ſame 
hand that depreſſed us will exalt us above all hope and expectation, For 
if we be ſufficiently baptized into the Death of Chriſt, we ſhall afluredly 
be made partakers of his Reſurrection to Lite, and that glorious liberty 
John 8.36. of the Sons of God, according as it is written, 1f the Son make you free, 
then are you free indeed ;, free from Sin, and ſecure from the power of any. 
Temptacion. But if Mortification has not had its pertect work,too mature a 
return of the ſweetneſs of the Animal Life may prove like the Countrey- 
man's cheriſhing the Snake by the fire-fide , which he had as he thoughe | 
taken up dead in the Snow ; it will move, and hiſte, and bite, and ſting. 
The ſtrong preſages of the manifold corporeal delights and fatisfactions 
of the fleſh may grow ſo big and boiſterous in the mind, that the Soul 
may deem her ſelf roo ſtreightly girt up, and begin to liſten to ſuch whil- 
pers of the Serpent as this, What arizid and ſevere thing s this buſineſs 
of Relizion ? &C, and account her ſelf, if ſhe benot tree to every thing, 
that ſhe 1s as good as free to nothing. 
Verſ. 2,3. But the Womaniſh part in Adam, Tis but one and the ſame 
Soul in man entertaining a dialogue with her ſelf that is ſet out by theſe 
Three parts, The Serpent, Adam, and the Woman, And here the Soul 
recollecting her ſelf , cannot but confeſs that Religion denies her no 
honeſt nor ficting pleaſure that is not hazardous to her greater happi- 
neſs, and bethinks her ſelf in what peril ſhe 15 of loſing the divine Life 
and due ſenſe of God, it ſhe venture thus promitcuouſly to follow her own 
will, and not meaſure all her actions and purpoſes by the divine Light 
chat for the preſent is at hand to direct her. 
Verſ.4. But the Serpent, © c, The ſenſe of this verſe is, that the eager 
deſire of Pleaſure had wrought it felt fo far into the (weerneſs of the 
Animal Life, that it clouded the mans judgement, and made him tondly 
hope that the being lo freely alive to his own Will was no prejudice to 
the Will of the Spirit and the life of God which was in him , whenas yer 
notwithſtanding the Apoſtle exprefly writes , What fellowſhip is there 
betwixt righteouſneſs and unrighteouſneſs* mhat communion betwixt 
liht and darkneſs ?. what agreement betwixt Chriſt and Belial ? And he 
ellewhere tells us, That Chriſt gave himſelf for his Church, that he might 
ſo throughly parge it and ſanitifie it, that it ſhould have neither ſpot nor 
wrinkle , but that it ſhould be holy and unblameable, a true Virgin- Bride 
clothed with his divine Life and Glory, And thoſe men that are fo 
' willing to halt betwixt two,the Fleſhand the Spzrit,and have houſe-room 
| enough to entercain them both, ( as if there could be any triencſhip and 
communion betwixt them )let them ſeriouſly conſider wherher this opi- 
nion be not the ſame that decezved Adam was of, and let them (ſuſpect the 
ſame ſad event, and acknowledge it to ariſe from the ſelt-ſame Principle, 
the inordinate deſire of pleafing their own wills, without che allowance 
of the divine Light and conſulting with the Will of God. 
Verſ.5. Skill and Experience in things, And ſome men make it no 
ſ1n, but warrantable knowledge, to know the world, and account a5 599 
ools 
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fools that are ignorant of that wicked myſterie, For man would be no . 


Slave or Idiot, but know his own liberty, and gain experience, as he pre- 
tends, by the making uſe of it, 

Bur that the accurate exerciſe of Reaſo# in the knowledge of God's 
marvellous works in Nature, or thoſe innocent delightful Concluſions in 
Geometry and Arithmetick, and the like , that theſe parts of Knowledge 
ſhould be perſtringed by Moſes in this Hiſtory, it ſeems to me not to have 
theleaſt probability init; for there are ſo very few in the world whoſe 

' minds are carried any thing ſeriouſly to ſuch Objects, that it had not been 

worth the taking notice of, And then again, it is plain that the miſcar- 

riage is from the affetation of ſuch kind of Knowledge as the Woman, 
the flowring life of the Body, occaſioned Adam to tranſgreſs in, Where- 
fore it is the fulfilling of the various defires of the fleſh, not an high aſpire 
after Intelleual Contemplations ; for they reſpet the Maſculine Fa- 
cultics, not the Feminine, that made way to the tranſgreſſion, 

W herefore, I ſay, the 1iſdome that the Serpent here promiſed was nor 


Natural Philoſophy, or Mathematicks, or any of thoſe innocuous and noble _ 


accompliſhments of the Underſtanding of man, but it was the Knowledze 
of the world and the Wiſdome of the fleſh, For the Life of the Body is full 
of defires, and preſages of ſatisfaRion in the obtaining of this or the 0- 
ther external thing, whether it be in Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure ; and if 
they ſhake off the divine Guide within them, they will have it by hook 
or by crook. And this worldly Wiſdome is ſo plauſible in the world, and 
ſo ſweetly reliſhed by the mere natural man, that it were temptation e- 
nough for a Novice, if it were but to be eſteemed J77ſe, to adventure up- 
on ſuch things as would initiate him therein; . 

Verſ. 6, But the Wiſdome of the fleſh, The Apoſtle calls it ppornyg mp- 
295, Which wiſdome of the fleſh, he ſaith, & enmity with God. But. the free 
and cautious uſe of Reaſon, the Knowledge of the fabrick of the world 
and the courſe of Natural cauſes, to underſtand the Rudiments of Geo- 
metry and the Principles of Mechanicks, and the like, what man, thar is 
not a Fool or a Fanatick, will ever aſſert that God bears any enmity to 
theſe things : For again, theſe kind of Contemplations are not ſo pro- 
perly the Knowledge of Good and Evil, as of Truth and Falſhoed, the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil referring to that experience we gather up 
in Moral or Political encounters, 

But thoſe men that from this Text of Scripture would perſtringe Philo- 
ſophy, and an honeſt and generous Enquiry into the true knowledge of 
God in Nature, I ſuſpe& chem partly of i2nerance, and partly of a ſly and 
partial kind of countenancing of thoſe pleaſures that Beaſts have as well ax 
Men, and I think in as high a degree, eſpecially Baboons and Satyres, and 
ſuch like lecherous Animals, And1I feare there are no men (o ſubje@ to 
ſuch miſ-interprerations of Scripture as the boldeſt Relzg;oniſts and 
Mock- Prophets, who are very full of heat and ſpirits, and have their Ima- 
gination too often infected with the fumes of thoſe lower parts, the full 
{enſe and pleaſure whereof they prefer before all the ſubtile delights of 
Reaſon and generous Contemplation. 

But leaving theſe Sanzurne-inſpired Seers to the ſweet deception and 
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gullery of their own corrupted Fancy, let us liften and keep cloſe to him 
that can neicher deceive nor be deceived, I mean Chriſt and kis holy 
Apoſtles ; and now in particular, let us conſider that grave and pious 
Monition of S, Peter, Beloved, I beſeech you, as Strangers and Pilgrims. 
abſtain from fleſhly luſts that warre againſt the Soul, Wherein this holy 
man, inſtructed of God, plainly intimates that the Soul in this world is as 
a traveller ina ſtrange Countrey, and thar ſhe is journeying on to a con- 
dition more ſutable to her then this in the Body. Whenceit follows, that 
the tender patronizing of thoſe Pleaſures that are mortal and die with the 
Body, is a badge of a poor, baſe, degenerate Minde, and unacquainted 
with her own nature and dignity, 

Verſ. 7. How naked now he was, and bare of all ſtrength and power to 
divine and holythings, This was Adam's miſtake, that he chought he 


could ſerve two Maſters, The will of God, and The dictates of the fleſh. Bur 
- thus he became eſtranged to the divine Life and Power, which will not 
dwell in a body that is ſubject unto fin ; For the holy Spirit of diſcipline 


will fly deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without underſtanding, 
( vi3, ſuch as are ſuggeſted and purſued at randome) and will not abide 
when anrighteouſne(ſe cometh in, 

Yerſ, 8. Could not endare the preſence of it, For the divine Light now 
was only a convincer of his miſcarriages, but adminiſtred nothing of the 
divine Love and Power, as it does to them that are obedienc and fincere 
followers of ics Precepts, and therefore Adam could no more endure the 
preſence of it then ſore eyes the Sun or Candle-light. 

verſ. 9, Perſiſted and came up cloſer to him, This divine Light is 
God, as he is manifeſted in the Conſcience of man, but his Love and 
Power are not fit to be communicated to Adam in this diſlolute and difo- 
bedient condition he is in, but merely Convidtion, to bring him to re- 
pentance. And after the hurry of his inordinate pleaſures and paſſions, 
when he was for a time left in the ſuds, as they call it, this light of Con- 
ſcience did more ſtrialy and particularly fift and examine him, and he 


might well wonder with himſelf that he found himſelf ſo much afraid to 
commune with his own Heart. 


Ver. 10, Ingennonſly confeſſed. For he preſently found out the reaſon 
why he was thus eſtranged from the divine Light, becauſe he found him- 


ſelt naked of that power and good afte&tion he had in divine things 
before; having loſt thoſe by promiſcuouſly following the wild ſugge- 
ſtions of his own inordinate will, as-you ſee in the following yerle. 
W herefore he had no minde to be convinced of any obligation to ſuch 
things as he felt in aimſelfno power left to perform nor any inclination 
unto. 

Ver. 11. The ſad event upon hu diſobedience. Adam's Conſcience re- 
ſolved all this confuſion of minde into his diſobedience and following his 
own will, without any rule or guidance from the will of God, 


Verſ.12, His Rational Faculties, and ſaid, Like that in the Co- 
median, | 


Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alitnum puto, 


And 
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And ſo commonly men reaſon themſelves into an allowance of fin, by | 


pretending humane infirmities or natural frailties, 


Verſ.13, That he kept his Feminine faculties in nobetter order, That is, 


the fooliſh and miſchievous Sophiſtry amongſt men, whereby they im- 
poſe upon themſelves , that becauſe ſuch and ſuch things may be done, 
and that. they are but the ſuggeſtions of nature, Which is the work of 


God in the world, that therefore they may doe them, how and in what 
meaſure they pleaſe, Bur here the divine Light does not chaſtiſe Adam 


for the exerciſe of his Feminine faculties, bur that in the exerciſe of them 
they were not regulated by an higher and more holy Rule, and thar he 
kept them in no more ſubjection unto the Maſcrlize, 

To which he had nothing to ſay, but, &c. The meaning is, that Adam's 
temptations were very ſtrong, and {o accommodate to the vigorous life 
of the body, that, as he thought, he could not refiſt, But the will of man 
aſſiſted by God, as Adam's was, if it be ſincere, what can it not doe? | 

 Ver(.14. Then the divine Light began to chaſtiſe the Serpent, From this 
Ip yerſe to the 20th there ſeems to bea deſcription of the Conſcience 
ofa man plainly convincing him of all the uglineſs and inconveniencies 
of thoſe {inful courſes he is engaged in, with ſome fints alſo of the advan- 
tages of the Bettey life, if he converted to it, which is like a preſent flame 
kindled in his mind for a time : but the true love of the divine Life and 
the power of Grace being not alſo communicated unto his Soul, and his 
Body being unpurg d of the filth it has contracted by former evil courſes, 
_ this flame is preſently extinct, and all thoſe monitions and repreſencari- 


ons of what ſo nearly concerned him are drowned in oblivion, and he 


preſently ſettles to his old ill ways again, 
That it crept baſely upon the belly. See what has been ſaid out of Pphzls 
upon verſe 1. . 
Verſ.15, But might I once deſcend ſo far. This the divine Light might 
be very well ſaid to ſpeak in Adam, For his Conſcience might well re- 
mind him how grateful a ſenſe of the harmleſs joyes of the Body he had in 
his ſtate of obedience and ſincerity : and if the d:1vixze Light had wrought 


it ſelfinto a more full and univerſal poſſeſſion of all his Faculties, there- 
_ gulated joyes of the Body, which had been the off-ſpring of the woman, 


had ſo far exceeded the tumultuous pleaſures of inordinate deſires, thar 
they would, like the Sun-beams playing upon a fire, extinguiſh the hear 
thereof, as is already ſaid in this 15* verſe, 

Yerſ. 16, So that the kindly Foy of the health of the Body ſhall be much 
depraved, The divine Light in the Conſcience of Adam might very well 
fay all this, he having had already a good taſte of it in all Ikelthood, ha- 
ving found himſelf after inordinate (atiating his furious defires of pleaſure, 
in a dull, languid, nauſeating condition, though new recruits ſpurred him 
up to new follies, For the Moral Cabbala does not ſuppoſe it was one 
ſingle miſtaken a& that brought Adam to this confuſion of mind, but diſ- 
obedience at large, and leading a life unguided by the Light and Laiy 
of God, 

Earthly-minded Adam, Philo calls him @ qnivoy v#v , the earthly mind, 
P28. 33%. 
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_ Verſ.17,18,19. Adam's Conſcience was ſo awakened by the divine 
Light and Reaſon, and Experience (0 inſtructed him for the preſent, thar 
| he could eafily read his own doom, if he perfiſted in theſe courſes of diſ- 
obedience, that he ſhould be prick'd and vex'd in his wild rangings after 
inordinate pleaſure all the while the Earthly mind was his light and guide. 
Bur after all this conviction, what way Adam would ſettle in, did nor God 
viſit him with an higher pitch of ſuperadvenient Grace that would con- 
_ veigh Faith, Power, and Aﬀedtion unto him , you ſee in the verſe imme- 
\z _ diately following. _ 

\  Verſ.20. Adam was not ſufficiently. For mere conviction of Light 
disjoyn'd from Faith, Power, and Afﬀection, may indeed diſturb the Mind 
and confound it , but is nor able of it ſelf to compoſe it and ſettle ir to 
good, in men that have contracted a cuſtome of evil, 

Called her, My life, So ſoon as this reproot and caſtigation of the 4;- 
vine Light manifeſted in Adam's Conſcience was over, he forthwith falls 
into the ſame ſenſe of things, and purſaes the ſame reſolutions that he 
had in deſign before ; and very feelingly concludes with himſelf, that be 
chat as true as it will that his Conſcience dictated unto him, yer nothing 
can be more true then this , That the Foy of his Body was a neceſſary ſolace 

of life, and therefore he would ſet ” his happineſs in the improvement 
thereof. And ſo adhering in his affeRion to ir, counted it 'h# wery life, 
and that there was no living at all without it, They are almoſt the words 
©... ... of * Philo, ſpeaking of the ſenſe of the Body, in which was this corporeal 
do 27 Joy 3 "Hg 6 yiirO. v8, Gropy 'Adap, iO ur Namadir, © inurl Orin 
rum here, =mov,Colw exeviu wrougar,i,e, which corporeal ſenſe the earthly mind in may, 
properly therefore called Adam, when be ſaw efformed, though it was really 
the death of the man, yet he called it his Life, This is Philo's Expoſition of 

this preſent verſe, 

Yerſ. 21, Put hairy Coats, The Philoſopbick Cabbala and the Text 
have a marvellous fit and eafte congruency in this place. And this Moral 

. ſenſe will not ſeem hard, it you conſider ſuch phraſes as theſe in Scripture; 

Tal. 35. 26. But 4s for his enemies, let them be clothed with ſhame ; andelſewhere, Let 

% 199-29. them be clothed with rebuke and diſhonour ;, beſides other places to that 

purpoſe, And toclothe men according to their conditions and quality, - 
what is more ordinary, or more fit and natural « As thoſe that are Fools, 
they ordinarily clothe them in a Fools coat. And fo Adam's will and affe- 
Ction being carried ſo reſolvedly to the brutiſhlife, it is not incongruous to 
conceive that the d:vine Light judging them wery Brates, the reproach 
ſhe gives them is ſer out in this paſſage of clothing them with the skins of 
beaſts. | | 

_— meaning therefore of this Verſe is, that the divine Lieht in the 
Conſcience of Adam had another bout with him, and that Adam was con- 
vinced that he ſhould grow a kinde of a 3rute by the courſes he meant to 
follow, And indeed he was content ſo to be, as a man may well conceive, 
the pleaſure of fin having ſo weakned all the Powers of that higher life in 
him, that there was little or nothing, eſpecially for the preſent, able to 
carry him at all upwards towards Heaven and Holineſs. 

And of a truth,vile Epicuriſm andSexſuality will make the Soul of man 
ſ9 
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ſo degenerate and blinde, that he will not only be conrent to ſlide into 
 Brutiſh immorality, but pleaſe himſelf in this very opinion that he is a 
real Brute already, an Ape, Satyre, or Baboon; and that the beſt of men 


are no better, ſaving that civilizing of them and in/uſtriou; education 
has made them appear in a more refined ſhape, and long incuicate Pre- 
cepts have been miſtaken for connate Principles of Honefly and Natural 
Knowledge z otherwiſe there be no indiſpenſable grounds of Relizion and 
Yertwe, but what has hapned to be taken up by over-raling Cuſtome. 
Which things, I dare ſay, areas eaſily confutable, as any Concluſion in 


Mathematicks is demonſtrable, But as many as are thus fottiſh, let them 


enjoy their own wildeneſs and ignorance it is ſufficient for a 200d man 


that he is conſcious unto himſelt that he is more nobly deſcen:ied, better 


bred and born, and more skilfully taught by the purged Faculties of his 


own Minde, 


Verſ. 22, Deſign'd the contrary, The mercy of the Almighty is ſuch to 
poor man, that his weak and dark ſpirit cannot be always fo reſolvedly 


wicked as heis contented to be; wherefore it is a fond ſurmiſe of deſpe- 
rate men,thar doe all the violence they can to the remainders of thatLight 
oneſty left inthem, hoping thereby to 


and Principle of Religion and 


come to reſt and tranquillity of minde, by laying dead or quite oblitera- 
ting all the Rules of Goclineſs and Morality out of their Souls, For'it is 


not in their power ſo to doe, nor have they any reaſon ro promiſe them- 


ſelves they are hereby ſecure from the pangs of Conſcience. For ſome 


paſſages of Providence or other may fo awaken them, that they ſhall be 
forced to acknowledge their errour and rebellion with unexpreſſible 
bitterneſs and contution of ſpirit: And the longer they have run wrone, 


the more tedious journey they have to return back, 


W herefore it 1s more ſafe to cloſe with that life betimes, that when it is 
attained to, neither deſerves nor is obaoxious to any change or death ; 
I mean when we have arrived to the due meaſure of it, For this is the 
natural accompliſhment of the Soul, all elſe but ruſt and dirt that lies 


upon It. 


Verſ. 23. Out of this Paradiſe of Luxury, The Engliſh Tranſlatior 
rakes no notice of any more Paradiſes then one, calling ir alwaies the 
Garden of Eden, But the Seventy, more favourable to our Moral Cabbala, 
that which they call 4 Gardez in Eden at firſt, they after name mggS «coy 
mevgn;, which may ſignifie the Garden of Luxury. But whether there be 
any force at all in this or no, that Supplement I have made in the forego- 
ing verſe wil make good the ſenſe of our Cabbala. And in the very 
Letter and Hiſtory of the Scripture, ita man take notice, he muſt of ne- 
ceflity make a {upply of ſomething or other to paſs co what follows with 


due conxi:on and clearneſs of ſenſe. 


So in the very next Chapter, where God dooms Cats to be a Yaga- 
bond, and he cryes out that every man that meets him will kill him, accor- 


ding to tie conciſe-ſtory of the Text, there was none bur Adam and Eve 
inthe worlc to meet him, and yer there is a mark ſet upon him by God, / 
as it there had been then ſeveral people in the world into whole hands he 
might tall, ana loſe his life by them, And then again at verſ, 17, Car 
had 
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had no ſooner got into the Land of Nod, but he has a wite and a child by 
her,and he is forthwith (aid to build a City, whenas there is no mention 
of any but himſelf, his wife, and his child, to be the Arrtificers z bur any 
ingenious Reader will eafily make to himſelf firting ſupplements, ever 
ſuppoſing due diſtances of time and right preparations to all that is 
ſaid to be acted. And ſo in the Story of Samſon, where he is (aid to take 
three hundred Foxes, it may be rationally ſuppoſed that Countrey was 
full of ſuch creatures, that he had a competency of time, a ſufficient num- 
ber to help him, and the like, That the Hiſtory of Scripture is very con- 
ciſe, no body can deny z and therefore where eafte, natural, and agree- 
able ſupplements will clear the ſenſe, I conceive 1t 1s very warrantable to 
ſuppoſe ſome ſuch ſupplies, and for a Paraphraſt judiciouſly to inter-_ 
weave them, ES 

But now that Paradiſe at firſt ſhould fignifie a ſtate of divine pleaſure, 
and afterward of ſenſual voluptuouſneſs , it is no more harſh then that 
Adam one while is the Spiritual or Intellefrual Man , another while the 
Earthly and Carnal, For one and the ſame Natural thing may be a Sym- 
bole of contrary Spiritual Myſteries. So a Z:on ana a Serpent are figures 
of Chriſt as well as of the Devil : and therefore it 1s not ſo hard to admit 


' that this Garden of Eden may emblematize, while Adam is diſcours'd of 
| aS innocent and obedient to God, the delights of the Spirit, but after his 


forſaking God, the pleaſures of the Fleſh; and conſequently, that the fruit 
of the Tree of Life in the one, may be perſeverance and eſtabliſhment in 
the divine Life , in the other, 4 ſettlement and fixedneſs in the brutiſh 
and ſenſual, 


Verſ, 24, The manly faculties of Reaſon and Conſcience. Theſe I con- 


ceive may be underſtood by the Chernbim and flaming Sword, For the 


Cherubim bear the Image of a Man, and Reaſon is a cutting, dividing 
thing likea Sword, the Stoicks call it @ A{gipir@ Aogpr, dividing and 
diſtinguiſhing Reaſon, For Reaſon is nothing but a diſtin diſcernment of 
the 1dea's of things, whereby the Mind is able to ſever what will not (ute, 
and lay together what will. But it any body will like better of Phlo's in- 
terpretation here of the Cherubim and flaming Sword, who makes the 
Cherubim to ſ1gnifie the Goodneſs and Power of God; the flaming Sword, 
© tov Aoqpr, the effettual and operative Wiſdome or Word of God it does 
not at all claſh with what we have already ſet down, For my (elf alſo 
ſuppoſe, that God by his Sox the Eternal Word works upon the Reaſon 
and Conſcience of man: For that Word « living and powerful , ſharper 
then any two-edged Sword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder of ſoul 
and ſpirit, and of the joynts and marrow, and « the diſcerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart ; neither there any creature that is not manifeſt 
in his fight, but all thines are naked and open unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to doe. 

That he could not ſet up his reſt for ever. Aſluredly a mans heart is not 
ſo in his own hand, that he can doe himfclt all che miſchief he is contented 
to doe, For we are more God's then our own, and his Goodneſs and 
Power has dominion over us. And therefore ler not a man vainly fancy, 
that by violently running into all enormity of lite, and extinguiſhing all 


the 
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the Principles of Piety and Vertue in him, that he hall be able thists 
hide himſelf from God, and never be re-minded of him again for ever, 


For though a man may happen thus to forget God for a time, yet he can 
never ORN us, fith all things lie open to his ſight. And the power of 
his ever-l:ving Word will eafily cut through all that thickneſs and dark- 


neſs which we ſhrowd our ſelves in, and wound us fo as to make us look 


back with ſhame and ſorrow at a time that we leaſt thought of. 

But that our pain may be the eſſe, and our happineſs commence the 
ſooner, it will be our wiſdome to comply with the d:vize Light betimes z 
for the ſooner we begin, the work is the eaſter, and will be the more time- 
ly diſpatch'd through the power 'of God working in us, But this I muſt 
confeſs ( and I think my (elf bound co bear witneſs to fo true and uſeful a 
myſterie wrapt up in this Moſaical covering, ) That there is noother paſſage 
nor return into happineſs then by death, Whence Platoalſo, that had been 
acquainted with theſe Holy writings, has defined Fhiloſophy MeAlm 9m- 
veTs, The meditation of death, viz, the dying to the luſt of the fleſh and 
inordinate deſires of the Body ; which Purgatory if we had once paſſed 


through, there would ſoon ſpring up that Morning Foy, the Reſurrection 


from the dead, and our arrival to everlaſting life and glory, And there 
is no other way then this that is manifeſtable either by Scriptere, Reaſon, 
or Experience, | 

But choſe that through the grace of God and a vehement thirſt after 
the divine Righteouſneſs have born the Crofle till the perfeR death of 
the body of ſin, and make it their buſineſs to have no more ſenſe nor 
reliſh of them(elves or their own particular perſons then if they were not 
at all, they being thus demoliſhed as to themſelves, and turned into a 
Chaos or dark Nothingneſs, as I may ſo ſpeak, they become thereby fitted 
for the yew Creation, 

And this perſonal life being thus deſtroyed,God calls unto them in the 
dead of the Night, when all things are filent about. them, awakes them, 

and raiſes them up, and breathes into them the breath of everlaſting life, 

_ andever after aRuates them by his own Spirit, and takes all the humane 
Faculties unto himſelf, guiding or allowing all their operations, alwaies 
> holding up the ſpirit of man ſo chat hewill never fink into (in, and from 
henceforth death and ſorrow is ſwallowed up for ever, for the ſting of 
Dearh is Sin, 


But whatever liberty and joy men take to themſelves that is not foun= 


ded in this new life, is falſe and frivolous,and will end but in ſadneſs, bitter- 
neſs, and intolerable thraldome, For the Corporeal life and ſenſe will ſo 
deeply have ſunk into the Soul, that it will be beyond all meaſure hard 
and painful to diſintangle her. 

But as many as have paſled the Death have arrived to that Life that 
abides for ever and ever, 

And this Lite is pure and immaculate Love, and this Love is God, as 
he is communicable unto man, and 1s the ſole Life and Eſſence of Vertue 
truly ſo called ; or rather, as all colours are bur the reflexion of the 
Rayes of the Sun, ſo all Vertue is but this One variouſly colonred and 
figured from the diverſity of 0bjeds and Circumſtances, But when ſhe 


playes 
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playes with eaſe within her own pure and undiſturbed Light, ſhe is moſt 
lovely and amiable z and if ſhe ſtep out into zeal, Satyrical rebuke, and 
conteſtation, it is a condeſcent and debaſement for the preſent z bur the 
deſign is, a more enlarged exaltation of her own nature, and the getting 
more univerſal foot-hold in other perſons, by dislodging her deformed 
enemy, : 

For the divine Love is the love of the divine Beauty, and that Beauty 


1s the divine Life which would gladly infinuare ir felt, and become one 


with that particular Principle of Natural lite, the Soul of man, And 
whatever man ſhe has taken hold upon, and won him to her ſelf, ſhe does 
ſo auate and guide, as that whatever he has, ſhe gets che uſe of, and im- 
proves it to her own zntereſt, that is, the advancement of her ſelt. 

Bur ſhe obſerving that her progreſs and ſpeed 15 not ſo faft as ſhe could 
wiſh, (that is, that mankind is not made(o fully and fo generally happy 
by her as ſhe could defire, and as they are capable of ) ſhe raiſes in a'man 


| his Anger and Indignation againſt thoſe things that are obſtacles and im-- 


pediments in her way, beating down by ſolid Reaſon ſuch things as pre- 
tend to Reaſon, and ſuch things as are neither the genuine off-ſpring of 
the humane faculties, nor the effe&ts of her own union with them, diſ- 
countenancing them, and deriding them as Monſters and Mongrel things, 
they being no accompliſhment of the humane nature, nor any gift of the 


divine. She obſerving alſo that mankind is very giddily buſie to improve 


their Natural faculties without her, and promiſe themſelves very rare 
effects of their art & induſtry,which if they could bring ro paſs, would be 
in the end but a ſcourge and plague to them, and make them more deſpe- 
rately bold, ſenſual, Atheiſtical, and wicked; ( for no fire but that of 
God's Spirit in a man can clear up the true knowlecge of himſelf unto 
us) ſhe therefore taketh courage ( though ſhe ſee her ſelf lighted, or un- 


known) and deſervedly magnifies her ſelf above all the effects of Art and 


humane induſtry, and boldly tells the world what petty and poor things 
they are if compared unto her, - 

Nor doth ſhe at all ſtick to pour out her Scorn and Deriſion unto the 
full upon thoſe gariſh effes of fanatical Fancy, where Melancholy dictates 
ſtrange and uncouth dreams, our of a dark hole, like the whiſpers of the 
Heathen Oracles, For it is not only an injury to her ſelf, thar ſuch 4#- 
tick Phantaſms are preferred before the pure ſimplicity of her own beau- 
ty ; but a great miſchief to her darling, the Soul of man, that he ſhould 
forſake thoſe Faculties ſhe has a mind to ſanifie and take into her ſelf, 
and ſhould give himſelf up to mere inconfiderate Imaginations and caſual 


impreſſes, chuſing them for his guide, becauſe they are ſtrongeſt, not 
trueſt, and he will nor ſo much as examine them. 


Such like as theſe and ſeveral other occaſions there are that oftentimes 
figure the divine life in good men, and ſharpen it into an high degree of 
Zeal and Anger,. But whom in wrath ſhe then wounds, ſhe pities, as 


being an affectionate Lover of univerſal mankind, though an unreconci- 
leable difliker of their vices, 
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cereand judicious Chriſtians will entertain with unprejudic'd candcur 
and kinde acceptance. For as I have lively ſet our the myſteries of 
the holy and precious life of a Chriſtian, evenin the Moſaical Letter, ſol 
have carefully and on purpoſe cleared and ailerted the grand eſſential Prin-_ 
ciples of Chriſtianity it ſelf, as it is a particular Religion; avoiding that 
rock of ſcandal that ſome who are taken for no ſmall Lights in the Chr;- | 
tian world have caſt betore men, who attenuate all ſo into Alegorzes, that il 
they leave the very Fundamentals of Religion ſuſpeAed, eſpecially them- 
ſelves got vouchſafing to take notice that there is any ſuch thing as the 
Perſon of Chriſt now exiſtent, much leſle that heis a Meazatour with God _ «re 
for , or that he was a ſacrifice for ſin when he hung at Feruſalem upon G.tines , il 
the Croſle, or that there ſhall be again any appearance of him in the Hea- Books. chap. 1 
wens, as it was promiſed by the two Angels to his Apoſtles that ſaw him 927: il 
_aſcend; or that there is any life ts come, after the diſſolution of the na- il 
cural body, though our Saviour Chriſt (ayes expreſly, That after the Re- Math. 22. 36. il 
ſurretion they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are like the | 
Angels of God, But to be ſo ſþiritual as to interpret this of a »yſterious re- See myſtery of 'F 
ſurreRion of a man in this life, is in effe& to be (o truly carnal, as to infi- Gollineys, 
nuate there is no ſuch thing at all as the Life to come, and to adde to Sad- gi SY tt 
daciſm, Epicuriſm alſo, or wore, that 1s, a religious liberty of filling one f 
anothers houſes with brats of the adulterous bed, under pretence that they #1 
are now riſen to that ſtate that they may without blame commit char —— 
which in other mortals is down-right Advltery, Such unlawful ſporting | 
with the Letter as this, is to me no ſign of a ſpiritual man, but of onear 
leaſt 3ndiſcreet and light-minded,more groſſein my conceit th:n Hymene x; " 
and Philetws, who yet affirmed that the reſurrection was paſt, and fo alle- | 
gorizedaway the faith ofthe people. 
| For mine own part I cannot admire any mats Fazcies, bur only his 
Reaſon, Modeſty, Diſcretion and Miracles, the main thing being preſuppo- 
ſed ( which yet is the birth-right of the meaneſt Chriſtian ) zo be truly 5nd 
foncerely Piows, But if his Imagination grow rampant, and he aſpire co 
appear ſome ſtrange thing in the wotld, ſuch as was never yet heard of ; 
that man ſeems to me thereby plainly to bewray his own Car»ality and 
Tenorance. For there are no better Truths then what are plainly (er down 
inthe Scripture already, and the beſt, the plaineſt of all, So char if any 
one will ſtep out to be ſo venerable an 1»ftru&er of the World, that no man 
may appear to have ſaid any thing like unto him, either in his.own age or 
foregoing generations; verily I am ſo blunt a Fool as ro make bold to 
pronounce, that I ſuſpe& the party not a little ſeaſon'd with ſpiritual 
Pride and Melancholy : For, God be thanked, the Goſpel is ſo plain a Rule 
of Life and Belief to the ſincere and obedient Soul, that no man can adde 
any thing to 1t, 
But then for compariſon of perſons, what dotage 1s it for any man; 
| becauſe he can read the common Alphabet of Honeſty and a Piows life in the 
Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtamenr, finely alegorizing, as is con- 
ceiv'd, thoſe external Tranſations to a myſterious application of what 
"IEF concerns 


I Have now oone through my Threefold Cabbala, which I hope all fin- 
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concerns the inward man ; to either place himſelf, or for others to place 
See Myſtery of him in the ſame level with Feſus Chriſt the Son of God, the Saviour of men, 
ara \, and Prince of the higheſt Angelical Orders , who role ont of the grave by 


the Omnipotent hand of his Father, and was ſeen to aſcend into Heaven 
by his Apoſtles that gazed upon him as he paſſed through the Clouds, 
and whom all true Chriſtians expect viſibly to appear there again and re- 
viſit the world according to the promiſe * I ſay, it ſeems to me a very un- 
reaſonable and raſh thing,if not impious and blaſphemous,to acknowledge 
any man whatſoever comparable to ſo ſacred a Perſon as he every way 
approved himſelf, and was approved by a voice from Heaven, ſaying, The 
is my beloved Son, hear him. 

It any man therefore having none of theſe Teſtimonies from above,nor 
being able to doe any thing more then other men, ſhall be ſo unmannerly 
as to place himſelf in the ſame otder and rank with Chriſt the Son of God, 

| becauſe he has got ſome fine fancies and phraſes, and ſpecial and peculiar 
_- interpretations of Scripture, which he will have immediately ſuggeſted 
from the Spirit z I cannot forbear again to pronounce, that this man is 
overtaken with an high degree of either Pride or Madneſs, and if he can 
perſwade any others to look upon him as ſo' ſacred 4 Prophet, that it muſt 
be in them at leaſt Inadvertency or I7norance ; nay, Ithink I ſhall nor 
ſay amiſle if I attribute their miſtake to a kinde of Pride allo. For ' Pride 
affects nothing more then Szngslarity ; and therefore undervaluing the 
plain Simplicity of COm Chriſtianity, ſuch as at firſt ſight is held forth 
in the Goſpel of Chriſt, they think ic no ſmall priviledgeto have a Pro- 
phe: of their own; eſpecially they getting this advantage thereby, that 
they can very preſently, as they fancy, cenſure and diſcern the Truth or 
Falſhood of all that venture to ſpeak out of the Rode of their own Sect ; 
as if every body were bound to conne their lefſons according to thezr 
Book, And it is a fine thing to become ſo accurately wiſe at fo cheap a 

' rate, and diſcover who 1s Spiritual, or who is the Carnal, or mere Moral 
man, This is indeed the folly of all Ses, and there is no way better that 
I know to be treed from ſuch inveiglements, then by earneſtly endevou- 
ring after that which they all pretend to, and to become truly more holy 


See Moſtery of and fincere then other men ; tor the throughly-purified man is certainly de- 


Godlineſs, livered from all theſe follies, 
Book 6.ch, 13. 


pag Theſe things I could not torbear to ſpeak in zeal to the honour of my 


Saviour, and the good and ſafety of his Church, For if men once get a 
trick to call the world Pe, where the death of Chriſt on the Croſſe at 


Feruſalem is not acknowledged a ſacrifice for fin, nor himſelf now in his 
humane Perſon a Mediatour with God the Father, and the Head of his Church 


Militant and Triumphant ; nor that there is any Eternal Life nor Reſur- 
rettion, but that in the Moral or Myſtical ſenſe : aſſuredly this will prove 
the moſt dangerous way imaginable quite to take away thar in time, 
which is moſt properly called Chriſtian Religion, out of the world, and 
to leave merely the name thereof behinde. 
But a Religion ſo manifeſtly eſtabliſhed by God in a moſt miraculous 
manner, and being ſo perteR, that the wit of man cannot imagine any 
thing more compleat, and better fitted for winning ſouls to God : It can 


be 
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be nothing bur giddineſs or light-mindedneſs, to think that this Religion | 
can be ever ſuperannuated in the world, but that it ſhall laſt cill Chriſfs Se 2/iery of 
Corporeal appearance inthe Clouds, For there is no reaſon ac all that the y,,y we 1, 
Holy Ghoſt ſhould be thought to come inthe fleſh of ſome particular 
man, no more then God the Father did under the Law. For what can he 
tell us more or better then Chriſt already has told us , or what himſelf 
may tell us without any perſonal ſhape « And there is no Prophecie of 
any ſuch thing, but onely of that which is better 5 that Chriſt will pro- 
cure for all thoſe that are his faithful and obedient followers, the Spiric 
of Truth and Righreouſneile, and indue them with the divine Life; and 
that it ſhall ſoar length come to paſs , that Juſtice, Peace and Equity 
ſhall more univerſally and fully flouriſh in che world then ever yer they 
have done ; and thar Faith in God and of the Lite to come ſhall be more 
vigorouſly ſealed upon the hearts of men ; and that there ſhall be a nearer 
nnion and conjunion betwixt the humane and divine nature in us then 
ever, and more frequent _and ſenſ{tble commerce betwixt the Inhabitants 
of the eAthereal and Terreſtrial Region, according as I have already de- 
clared concerning the Seventh day in this Defence of the Moral Cabbala. 
But in the mean time though that full Sabbatiſmz be fo far off, yet T 
doubt not but there have been and are very iweet and joytul prelibations 
of it in ſundry perſons, which quickens their hopes and defires of the 
compleatment thereof : and that of the holy Apoſtle, Pac 5 x nos ovge- 
yala x ouw)'traaxer? vw, i5notlefie rrue now then in his own times, 97+ 8: 13: 
Bc thoſe that would abuſe that Text to a Political ſenſe and tumultuous 
miſpractice, are the Birth of Vipers, not the revealed Sons of God. For 
the wrath of man worketh not the $6 Lad 16 of God, Nor are the weapons Jam. 1. 26. 
of our warfare carnal, bat Spiritual, Which may be a ſafe key to the un- * 29:4: 
locking of the Myſtery of all thoſe Prophecies concerning the Reign of 
the Saints and their Vidtories, which tanaticall perſons and of a groſle 
temper ſo eaſily erte in, to the great diſturbance of che World, And1 
muſt contefle that even learned men and of a more polite judgment and 
peaceable Spirit have been very prone to miſtake in this point, the phraſe 
of Scripture ſeeming literally to ſound that way : which if I could believe 
to be the right ſenſe thereot, I ſhould not be able to read the PrediQions 
without horrour and affrightment ; there being greater reaſon to be im- 
paſſion'd for miſeries to come then thoſe that are long fince paſſed, and 
tor ſuch as are ſome time to fall upon the Church of Chriſt then for thoſe 
thac concern mere Pagans. Pour ont thy wrath upon the Heathen that have Plal.79 6. 
ot known thee, and upon the Kingdoms that have not called upon thy name, 
would be the more natural wiſh of eyery well-willer to Chriſtendome in 
this caſe; amongſt the number of whom I cannot but profeſs my ſelf. 
And therefore perceiving the order of things fo demonſtrable , 
that of neceſſity the judement of the Little Horn, the deſtruction of the 
Man of ſin , the burning of the Whore of Babylon, and the like, are yet 
to come, and alſo concern the Chriſtian World; and that upon this 
deſtruion all the Kingdomes of the Earth are to be the Kingdomes 
of Chriſt and of his Saints: [ am infinitely relieved and refreſhed in 
my own-{pirit, in that I am ſufficiently ſarished in my ſelf thar 
Vvv:- 2 this 
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this DeſtruRion is not to be underſtood neceſlarily of any carnal warfare 
and effuſion of blood, but of that warfare which 1s #o# carnal, as S' Pant 
ſpeaks ; and that the Reign of the Saints will not be by the invaſion of 
the rights of Princes upon the pretenſe of their want of Saintſhip, but by 
the converſion of Prince and people every where into the condition of 
Saints; and that the burning of Reme by fire is no more meant by that 
Tragical Prediction in the Apocalyps, then the ſacking of Corinth by 
St Paul's weapons of warfare, which he boaſts to be ſo mighty. through 
God for pulling down of ſtrong holds. Nay I will adde further, that it is 
not- onely not neceſſary that theſe Predictions ſhould be underſtood in fo 
groſle a ſenſe, but that there is far greater reaſon to conclude that they 
are not ſp to beunderſtood, whether we -confider the things themſelves 


That are predicted, or the phraſes and prefigurations of them in the Pro- 


phecies, And it would make much for the peace and happineſs of Chri- 
ſtendome, it any able Pen were employ'd in a more particularly making 
out ſo concerning a Truth: Beſides the gratifying of the more ingenuous: | 
Spirits, Whoſe underſtandings cannot be well at reſt in any ſuppoſition 


that claſhes with that demonſtrable order of Viſions, Synchronal and 


ſucceſſive, which Mr Mede has ſo happily light upon, and out of the rode. - 
of which all Expoſitions are found ſo groundleſs and inept, ſo rack d and 
confuſed ; nor their hearts at eaſe, if thoſe menaces and encouragements 
tO revenge, warrs and bloodſhed, ſhould be the real ſcope and meaning of 
theſe Apocalyprick viſions, and ſhonld not be figuratively and ſpiritually. 
to be underſtood : which undoubredly is the chief and primary, it not the: 
only, ſenſe of them, An Hypotheſts which once received would prevent 
all the ill uſe that might be made of theſe clear and wondertul Predi- 
Ctions, and would remove all occaſion of prejudice and diſguſt of the moſt 
rational and coherent interpretations of them, 

Bur out of my love gf the Peace and Tranquillity of the Church, not to 


Tull her aſleep Into a falſe ſecurity; It does not at all follow, Thar, be- 


cauſe this ſtorm of deſtruction is not literally meant againſt her, therefore 


| ſhe ſhall never fall into any ſuch, For aſſuredly there may be ſuch a con- 


ſtitution of things, as if the Church ſhould fall chereinto, would certain] 

bring down divine vengeance, though God had never threatened it, As 
for example, It the Generality of the Guides of Chriſtendome ſhould be 
groſle Idolaters, bold Nullers or Abrogatours of the indiſpenſable Laws 
of Chriſt by their corrupt Inſtitutes, and bloody and barbarous Perſecu- 
tours and Murderers of thoſe that out of conſcience towards God will not 
commit Idolatry with them,nor forſake the commands of Chriſt z and ro 
arme and occruſtate themſelves in this deviliſh Apoſtaſy, ſhould ſecretly 
foment 1n their own breaſts, and endeavour to conveigh unto others, thar 
hideous monſter of Atheiſm and Inficelity ; raking it for their deepeſt 
toundation, That all things are alike true in Religion, only they muſt have 
the wit to dictate what is moſt for the power and profit of the Prieſt, and 
make his Intereſt the meaſure of all, not the honour of God nor Salva- 
tion oof the people : I ſay, it they ſhould lapſe into ſuch a dreadful Apoſtaſy 
as this, It is unimaginable how Vengeance could be kept off from over- 
taking them at the long run, or what hope they could have to ſpeed better 


then 


wa 
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then the Jews, thoſe Murderers of the Prophets of old, of whom Chriſt 
declares,that for perſecuting and killing his innocent ſervants;all the righ- 


teous blood ſhed upon Earth ſhould come upon them, from the blood of Marth. 23.35. 


righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias the Son of Barachias , whom 
they ſlew betwixt the Temple and the Altar. And whata ſad vengeance 


it was that did at laſt overtake' them, though they were the peculiar _ 


people of God, is over-well known, unleſs it were better conſidered. 

If any ſuch thing ſhould ever come to paſs, which God avert, the 
very external Cortex then of the Prophetick Viſions would ex accidents 
ſeem Prophetical, and the contexture- of Phraſes and Prefigurations 


ſuch, asif they were intended to be in ſome fort SsApnrm payer, a 


two-edged Sword, ſtriking both waies, and ſo deſtroying them in the 
groſs ſenſe that had hardned themſelves againſt the ; any edge thereof; 

at] 0 be.cut off, and that 
bloody and 1dolatrous Beaſtlineſs, that had ruled fo long, to be ſlain 
thereby. To as many as ſo modeſt a ſenſe as this can ſeem. intolerable ; 


' they cannotbut ſeem to meeither - Atheiſtically ſottiſh, and utterly unbe- 


lieving of any truth of either Prophecies or Providence, and to think thac 
humane wit and force will carry all before it.: or elſe they are in a ſleepy 
ſelf- condemned condition, and hate the light becauſe their deeds are evil; 


ſuch as ſay unto God, Depart from us, we deſire not the. Knowledge of Job :x. 
thy waies ; orſuch as give the Nazarites wine to arink, and command ,... 


the Prophets, ſaying, Propheſy not ; that ſay to the Seers, See not, and to 


the Prophets, Propheſy not unto us right things ; ſpeak unto us ſmooth things, 


propheſy deceits, ” 

' Bur unleſs I would my ſelf be a-falſe and deceitfull Interpreter of the 
Prophets, I cannot but profeſs, that I think that that more Eximious and 
Illuftrious Kingdome of Chriſt upon Earth is yet to come, and that it will 
in due time be accompliſhed one way or other, according as Daniel has 
predicted, That the Kinedome, and Dominion, and the greatneſſe of the 
Kinedome under the whole Heaven, ſhall be given to the people of the Saints 
of the moſt High : Which is not yet come topaſle, forasmuch as that /zrtle 
Horn that ſpeaks ſuch great things is not yer put to ilence, 

W hich 1:ttle Horn cannot be Antiochus Epiphanes, he plainly belong - 
ing to the Leopard with Four heads, or to the Goat with four horns , which 
Beaſts denote the Greek Kingdome, of which the great Horn, or Alexan- 
der, is accounted the #7 King, and the other foyr as his ſucceſſours, ( elſe 
how could hebe firſ# ? ) and Antiochns reckoned in the latter time of the 
Kingdome of the Four Horns : which further ſhews that the ſucceſſours 
of Alexander's ſucceſſours belong all to that one kingdome thart is ſtyled 
Greek, and repreſented by the entire 'bodzes of thoſe Beaſts, the Leopard 
and He-Goat, the one with four heads aud four wings, and the other with 


four horns after the breaking of chat firſt great one, From whence it is 


neceſlary that the Fourth beaſt be the Roman Empire, according to what 
has been alſo the conftant opinion of the Church and of the Fathers. 
Art the ſame Times and Events does St Fohn point with theſeof Danzel, 

in the blaſt of the ſeventh Trumpet, And the ſeventh Angel ſounded, and 
there were great voices in Heaven, ſaying, The Kingdomes of the World are 
Vvvg3 become 
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become the Kingdomes of onr Lord, and of his Chriſt, and he ſhall reign for 
ever and ever, | _ 
And laſtly, the Apoſtle Paul alſo witneſfeth, that before Chrift deliver 
ap the Kingdome to his Father, he is to put down * all Rule, and all Auths- 
rity and Power , For he muſt reign till be have put all his enemies under his 
feet : The laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed is Death, which ( as I have 
already ſignified unto you ) though he be now the X32e of Terroars, will 
in that great Feſtival and Sabbatiſm, by reaſon ot fo ſenſible and pal- 
pable union betwixt the Heavenly and Earthly nature, be bur a pleaſanc 
paſſage into an higher room, or,to uſe that more myſterious expreſſion of 
the Rabbins concerning Moſes, in whoſe Writings this Sabbatiſm is 
adumbrated, God will draw up a matis Soul ro himſelf by an Amorone 
kiſſe ; For ſuch was the death of that holy man Moſes, who is ſaid to have 
died in Moab 1) 'Þ 7p, inthe kifſes and embracements of God, 
This ſhall be the condition of the Church of Chriſt tor many hundred 
years; till the Wheel of Providence driving on further, and che Stage 
of things drawing on to their laſt Period, men ſhall not only be freed from 
the fear and pain of death, but there ſhall be no capacity of dying at all, 


_ For then ſhall the day of the Lord come, wherein the Heavens ſhall paſſe away 
with a noiſe, and the Elements melt with fervent heat, and the Earth with 


all the things in is ſhall be burnt up, Thus Chriſt having done vengeance 
upon the obſtinately wicked and diſobedient, and tully criumphed over all 
his enemies, he will give up his Kingdome to his Farther , whoſe Y:cree- 
rent hitherto he hath been in the affairs of both Menand Angels, But till 
then, whoſoever by pretending to be more Spiritual and Myſtical then 
other men, would (mother thoſe Eſſential Principles of the Chriſtian 
Religion that have reference to the external Perſon of Chriſt, let him 
phraſe it as well as he will, or ſpeak as magnificearly of him(elt as he can , 
weare never to let go the plain and warrantable Faith of the Word for 


ungrounded fancies and fine ſayings, : 


Wherefore let every man feek God apart, and ſearch out the Truth in 
the holy Scripture, preparing himſelf for a right underſtanding thereof, 
by ſtedfaſtly and ſincerely practiſing fuch thingsas areplaialy and uncon- 
trovertedly contained therein, and expe illumination according tothe 
beſt communication thereof, that is, anſwerably roour own Fialties ; 
otherwiſe if we bid all Reaſos, and Hiſtory, and Humane helps and Acqui- 
ſf#ions quite adieu, the world will never be rid of Religious Lunacies 
and Fancies, 
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The Literal Cabbala. 


The PREFACE. 


Hat «# meant by the 
term Cabbala, and 
how Warrantably 
the Literal Expo- 

ſition of the Text 

may be ſo called, 2. That diſpenſable 

ſpeculations are beft propounacd in a 

Sceptical manner. 3. A clear deſcri- 


| Ption of the nature and dignity of Rea- 


Ht 


ſon, and What the Divine LOg0s 75. 


4. The general probabilities of the 


truth of this preſent Cabbala. 5. The 
ae ſign of the Anthor in publiſhing of tt. 
page 1. 
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HE Earth at firſt a deep mir 
Abyſſe, covered over with Wa- 
ters, over Which Was a fierce Wind, 
and through all Darkneſſe. 3. Day 
made at firſt Without a Sun: 6. The 
Earth a floor, the Heavens a tranſpa- 
rent Canopy, or ſtrong Tent over ut, to 
keep off the Upper Waters or blew cox- 
ſpicuous Sea from drownint the World, 
S. why this Tent or Canopy Was not 
ſaid to be good, 9g. The Lower Waters 
commanaed into owe place. 11. Herbs, 
Flowers , and Fruits of T rees, before 
either Sun or Seaſons of the year to 
ripen them. 14. The Sun created and 


aged to the Day, as a peculiar Orna- 


ment thereof, as the Moon and Stars 
to the Night. 20. The Creation of 
Fiſp and Fowl. 24. The Creation of 
Beaſts and creeping things, 27. Man 
exeated in the very ſhape and figure of 
God, but yet ſo, that there were made 
females as well as males. 26. How 


Man came to be Lord over the reſt of 
living creatures. 30. How it came 


to paſs that Man feeds on the better © 


fort of the fruits of the E arth, ayd the 
Bea the Worſe. 6 


CHhavp. I. 


3. The Original of the [emi Sabbaths, 


from God's refting himſelf from his 
Six adayes labours, F. Herbs and 
Plants before either Rain, Gardning 
er Hwusbanary ;, and the reafon why it 
Was fo. 7. Adam made of the duſt of 
the ground, and his Soul breathed in at 
bis noſtrils. 8. The Planting of Para- 
diſe. 9. A Wonderful Tree there, that 
Would continue youth, and make a 
man immortal upon earth : Another 
ſtrange Tree, viz. the Tree of bnow- 
ledge of Good and Evil. 11. The Ri- 
vers of Paradiſe, Phabs,Gihon, Tigris, 
Evphrates. 18. The hich Commen- 
dation *of Matrimony, 19. Adam 
gives names to all kind of creatures ex- 
cept Fiſhes. 21. Woman is made of a 
rib of Adam, a deep ſleep falling upon 
him, his Mind then alſo being in a 


trance. 24. T he firſt Inſtitution of 
Marriage. 10 


CH a p. II. 


, A ſxbtile Serpent iy Paradiſe, indued 


Wirh both Reaſon and the power of 
Speech, aeceives the Woman. 2. The 
Dialogue betwixt the Woman and the 
Serpent. 7. How the ſhame of nakea- 
neſs came into the World. 8. God 


walks in the Garden, and calls to A- 


dam. 10. The Dialogue betwixt A- 
dam and God. 14. The reaſon why 
Serpents Want feet, and creep upon the 

Vvva ground- 
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ground. 15. The reaſcu of the An 
tipathy betwixt Men and Serpents. 
16. As alſo of Womens pangs in chla- 
bearing, and of their _ bound in 
ſubjettion to their Hucbanas. 18. Alſo 


of the barrenneſs of the Earth, and of 
21. God tea- 


mans toil and drndgery. 


cheth Adam and Eve the uſe of leathern 
clothing. 24. Paradiſe haunted with 
Apparitions : Adam frighted from da- 
ring to taſte of the Tree of Life, 
whence hs poſterity became mortal to 
this very day. ; $7 


The Philoſophick Cabbala. 


CHAP. E 
x. HE World of Life or Forms, 


and the Potentiality of the vi- 


ſible Univerſe created by the Tri-une 
Gcd,and referrd to a Monad or Unite. 
6. The Univerſal immenſe Matter of 
the vifble World created out of nc- 
thing , and referr'd to the number 
Two. 7. Why it Was not ſaid of this 
matter that 1t Was goed. 9g. The or- 
dering of an Earth or Plaxtt for ma- 
king it conveniently habitable, referr'd 
to the number Three. 14. The im- 
menſe f£rhercal matter, or Heaven, 
cont rivd into Suns or Plantts, as Well 
Primary as Secondary , VIZ. as Well 
Earths as Moons, and referr'd to the 
number Four. 20. The repleniſhing 
of an Earth with Fiſh and Fowl, re- 
ferr'd to the number Five. 24. The 
Creation of Beaſts and Cattel but more 
chiefly of Man himſelf, referr'd to the 
number S1x. | 46 


Cy AP. I. 

. God's full and abſolute Reſt from crea- 
ting any thing of anew, adumbrated by 
the number Seven. 4. Suns and Þla- 
nets nt only the furniture but effetts 
of the Xthereal Matter or Heaven. 
6. The manner of Man and other A- 
nimals rifing out of the Earth by the 
power of Ged in Nature. 8. How it 
Was with Adam before he deſcenaed in- 
to fleſh, and became a Terreſtrial Ani- 
mal. 10. That the four Cardinal 
Vertues Were in Adam 3n his Ethereal 
or Paradifiacal condition. 17. Adam 
in Paradiſe forbidden to taſte or relsſh 
bis own Will under pain of deſcending 


| into the Region of Death. 
Maſculine axd Feminine facylrses in 
_ Adam. 


18. The 


20. The great Pliaſure and 
Solace of the Feminine faculties. 


21. The Naſculine facslties laid a- 


ſleep, the Feminine appear aud att, viz. 
the grateful ſenſe of the Lite of the 
Vehicle. 25. That thzs ſenſe and joy 
of the Life ot the Vehicle z 3 it ſelf 
Without either blame or ſhame. 21 


C Ha Þp. II. 


1.Satan rempts Adam, taking advantage 


upon the Inviooration of the Life of his 
Vehicle. 2. The Dialogue betwixt 
Adam and Satan. 6. The Maſculine 
faculties in Adam , ſwayed by the Fe- 
minine, aſſent to ſin againſt God. 
7. Adam excwſes the uſe of that wilde 
Liberty he gave himſelf , diſcernins 
the Plaltick Power ſomewhat awabened 
in him. 8. A aiſpute betwixt Adam 
and the Divine Light, arraigning him 
at the Tribunal of his own Conſcience. 
14. Satan ſtrucken down into the lower 
Regions of the Aire. 15. A Prophecy 
of the Incarnation of the Soul of the 
Mefilas, and of his Triumph over the 
head and higheſt Powers of the rebelli- 
ous Angels, 16. A atcree of God to 
ſowre and diſturb all the pleaſures and 
content ments of the Terreſtrial Life. 
20. Adam again excuſes hu Fall, from 
the uſefulneſs of his Preſence and Go- 
vernment upon Earth. 21. Adam x 


fully incorporated into Fleſo, and ap- 


prars 3n the true ſhape of a Terreſtrial 
Animal. 24. That Immortality us in- 
competible to the Earthly Adam, wor 
can hs Scul reach it, till ſhe return 
into her &thereal Vehicle. . 25 


The 
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The Moral Cabbala. 


CHnap.l 
x; A N a Microcoſm or Lutle 
World, i» Whom there are two 


\ . Principles, Spirit and Fleſh. 2. The 


Earthly or Fleſhly Nature appears 
firſt. 4. The Light of Conſcience un- 
liſtned to. 6. The Spirit of Savoury 
and AﬀeRionate diſcernment berwixt 
good and evil. 


defrres of . the fleſh driven aſide and lt 
' mited. 11. Hereupon the plants of 
Righteouſneſs bear fruit and flouriſh. 
: 16. The hearty and ſincere Love of 
God and a mans neighbour zs as the 
Sun tn the Soul of may : Notionality 
and Opinions the weak and faint 
Light of the diſperſed Stars. 18. T hoſe 
that walk in ſincere Love, walk iz the 
Day : They that are guided by Notio- 
nality, travel in the Night. 22. The 
Natural Concupiſcible brings forth by 
the command of God, and is corretted by 
Devotion. 24. The lraſcible alſo brings 
forth. 26. Chriſt the Image of God 1s 
created , being a perfect Ruler over all 
the motions of the Iraſcible and Concu- 
piſcible. 29. The food of the Divine 


Life. 30. The food of the Animal Lite. 


31. The Divine Wiſdome approves of 
what ſocver 1s ſimply natural, as good. 
P. 29 
Cuarp. ll. 
. The true Sabbatiſm of the Sons of 
God. 5. A Deſcription of men taught 
by God. 7. The myſteric of that A- 
dam that comes by Water and the Spi- 
rit. 9. Obedience the Tree of Life : 
Diſobedience the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of good and evil. 10. The 
Rivers of Paradiſe, the four Caraina/ 
Vertues in the Soul of man. 17. The 


Life of Kighteouſneſs loſt by Diſobca! 
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10. The 1noratnate 


& 


ence. . 19. The mere Contemplative 
and Spiritual Man ſees the motions of 
the Animal Lite, and rigidly enough 
cenſures them. 21. T hat it 15s incom- 
petible to Man perpetually to dwell in 
Spiritual Contemplations. 22. That 
upon the ſlaking of thoſe, the kindly 


Joy of the Lite of the Body [þrivgs 


out, Which is our Eve. 23. That this 
kindly Joy of the Body zs more grate- 
ful to Man im Innocency then any 
thing, 25. Nor is man miſtaken is 
his judgment thereof. 234 


CHAP. Ht, 


i. Adam zs tempted by inordinate plea- 


ſure from the ſpringing np of the Joy 
of the invigorated Lite of his Body. 
2. A atalogue or diſpute in the Minde 
of Adam betwixt The inordinate De- 
fire of Pleaſure aud The natural Jo 

of the Body. 6. The willof Adam 
5 drawn away to aſſent to Inordinate 
Pleaſure. 8. Adam having trayſ- 
greſſed, is impatient of the Preſence of 
the divine Light. 10. A long conflitt 
of Conſcience,or diſpute betwixt Adam's 
earthly minde and the divine Light, 
examining him, and ſetting before him 
both his preſent and future condition, i 

he perſiſted in rebellion. 20. He vi 
heres to the Joy of his Body without 
reaſon or meaſure, notwithſtanding all 
the caſtigations and monitions of the 
divine Lighr. 
takes leave of Adam therefore for the 
preſent , With deſerved ſtorn and rc 
proach. 22. T he avom of the Eternal 
Goa concernins laps d Man, that will 
not ſuffer them to ſettle in Wwickedacſſe, 
according ty their own depraved Wills 
and deſires 2360 


21. The divine Lighr 
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The Defence of the Threefold Cabbala. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


1. Jodorus his miſtake concerning 
7 Moſes, and other Law-gwvers 
that have profeſſed themſelves to have 


received their Laws from either God _ 


or ſome good Angel. 2. Reaſons why 
Moſes began bis H iſtory with the Crea- 
tion of the world. 3. The Sun and 
Aloon the [ame with the Agypians 
Ofiris and 11's, and how they came to be 
worſhipped for Gods. 4. T he Apo- 
rheoſ1s of mortal men, ſ ach as Bacchus 


——— 
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The ConTENrTs. 


I 
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and Ceres, how it firſt came 5uto the 
world. 5. That the Letter of the $cri- 
pture ſpeaks ordinarily in Philoſephical 
things according to the ſenſe and ima- 
gination of the Fulgar. 6, T hat there 
35 a Pdiiloſophical ſenſe that lies hid in 
the Letter of the T hree firſt Chapters of 
Genelis. 7. That there t5 a Moral 
er Myſtical ſenſe not only in theſe three 
Chapters, but 11 ſeucral other places of 
the Scriptare. 47 


"Ca ks . 


I- 4 Bede gennine ſenſe of 1n the Begin- - 


ning. T he difference of RNIyWWy) 
3p, nedefted by the Seventy, Who 
tranſlate RNA only *minzw. 2. The 
ground of their miſtaks diſcovered, who 
conceive Moſes to intimate that the 
Matter is #ncreated. That IR Mm 


%s no more they ventus magnus. 4,5. 


T hat the firſt darkneſs was not preperly 
Night, 6. why the Seventy tranſlate 
WpPh Firmamenium, and that it s in 
alluſion to a firmly-piiched Tent. 
11. That the ſcuſible Effctts of the San 
invited the Heathen to Jaolatry, and 
that their Oracles taught them to call 
him by the aame of Ja0. 14. That the 
Prephert Jeremy drviaes the day from 
the Sun, ſpeaking according to the vul- 
Jar Capacity. 15. The reaſon Why 
the Stars appear on this ſide the upper 
ceruleous Sea. 27. The Opinion of 
the Anthropomorphites , and of what 
' great Conſequence it 15 for the Valgar 
10 imagine Gea in the ſnape of a Man. 
Ariſtop..anes hs ſtory in Plato of Mey 
and Womeas growing together at firſt, 
as if they made both but one Animal. 

57 
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7. The wtation of vv" anſwerable to 
the breathing of Adam's Soul into 


'The Defence of the Literal Cabbala. 


n 
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his noſtrils. 8. The exatt ſituation 
of ParadiJe. That Gihon «© part of 
Euphrates; Piſon, Phaſis, 6x Phaſi- 
bgris. That the Madianites are called 
Arhiopians. That Paradsſe Was ſeas 
ted about Neſopotamia, argaed by fix 
Reaſons. That it Was more particu- 
larly ſeated Where now Apamia ſtands 
in Prolemie*s Maps. - 18. The Pru- 
dence of Moles in the commendation of 
Matrimony. 19. Why Adam 7s yot re- 
coraed to have given names to the Fiſhes. 
24. Abraham Ben Ezra'*s ccaceit of 
the names of Adam and Eve as they are 
called WR and NWR. 25. Moſes his 
wiſe Anthypophora concerning the na- 
tural ſname of nakeaneſs. 64. 


CHAP. Uk 


. How mach it ſaves the creait of our 


firſt Parents , that the Serpent was 
found the prime Author ef the Tranſ- 
greſſion. T hat according to $. Ball all 


the living creatures of Paradiſe could 


ſpeak : nndeniable reaſons that the Ser- 


pent could, accorains to the Literal 
Cabbaja. 9g. The opinicn of the An- 
thropomorphites true, according to the 
Literal Cabbala. 14. T hat the Ser- 
pent werrt #pright before the Fall, Was 
the opinion of $.Baſil. 16. A ſtory of 
the caſie delivery of a Certain poor We- 
may of Liguria. 19. That the Lene- 

rat 
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ral calamities that lie upon mankind 
came by the tranſgreſſion of a Poli- 


tive Law , how well accommoaate it 


z5 to the ſcope of Moſes. 23. That . 


Paradiſe Wxs not the Whole Earth: 


24. The Apparitions in Paradiſe cal- 


led by Theodoret Moguoaunya. 68 


The Defence of the Philoſophick 
oe. 


Cyavp.l. 
V THY Heaven ayd Light are 
both made Symbols of the 
ſame thing, viz. The World of 
Life. That HINIR RN intimate 
a Trinity. That FUR & 4 Title 
of the Eternal Wiſdome, rhe Son of 
God, Who ts called alſo QTPÞ, Aexn 
and ' Avdlonn, and Ny& as Well in 
Philo as the New Teſtament. That 


ix m1 - the Holy Ghoſt. 


2. The fit agreement of Plato's Triad 
With the Trinity of the preſent Cabbala, 
5. The Pythagorick names or nature 
of a Monad or Unite applied to the 
Firſt day's Work, G6. What are the 
Upper waters : and that Souls that 
deſcend &s Yurnv are the Naiades or 
water-Nymphs i» Porphyrius. 8.7 hat 
Matter of it ſelf is #nmoveable. R. Be- 
chai his notation of DYAW very hap- 
pily explained out of Des-Cartes hzs 
Philoſophy. That Univerſal Marter 7x 
the Second day's Creation, fully made 
goed by the names and property of the 
number Two. 13. The nature of the 
Third day's work, ſet off by the number 
Three. 16. That the moſt learned do 
agree that the Creation was perfetted 
at oxce. The notation of AND ſtrangely 
agreeing With the meſt notorious Con- 
cluſions of the Carteſian Philoſopy. 
I9. That the Corporeal World Was u- 
niverſally erefted into Form and Mc- 
tion 03 the Fourth day, is moſt notably 
confirmed by the Titles and Property of 
the number Four. T he true meaning of 
the Pythagorick Oath , Wherey they 
ſwore by bim that taught them the my- 
ſterie of the Tetraltys. That the Te- 
rratys was a Symbole of the Whole 
Philoſophick Cabbala, that [ay couched 


under the Text of Moſes. 20. why 
Fiſh and Fowl created in the ſame aay. 
23. Why living creatures Were ſaid to 
be made in the Fifth and Sixth days. 
31. And Why the Whole Creation Was 
comprehended Within the number Six, 

71 

Cn av. II 


. T he uumber Seven a fit $1mbole of the 
_ Sabbath or Reſt of Goa. ,7. Of Adam's 


r1ſing out of the ground, as other crea- 
tures did. 11. That Piſon zs from 
MUD or WIND, and denotes Prudence. 
The myſtical meaning of Havilah. 
13. That Gihon « the ſame that 
Nilus, Sihor, or Siris, and that Piſon 
zs Ganges. The Juſtice of the Xthio- 


pians. That Gihon # from 11; and 


denotes that Vertue. 14. As Hiddekel 
denotes Fortitude. 17. That thoſe 
expreſſions of the Soul's ſleep, and 
aeath in the Body, ſo frequent among [# 
the Platoniſts, were borrowed from the 
Mofſaical Cabbala. 19. Fallen Angels 
afſimilated to the Beaſts of the field, 
T be meaning of thoſe Platonical phraſes 
mMeeoppueiv, Te egpuely, 1 of Mepor Sm- 
Bod, mo + aluyns Hhiguue, and the like. 
T hat Otet in Platoniſm 7 the ſame 
that DNR i» Moſes, that ſguifies 
Angels as well as God. 22. That 
there are T hree Principles in Man, ac- 
cording to Plato's School , Nss, Vuyn, 
edwroy Vuyns,and that this Laſt is Eve. 

d5 

Cn ap. II. 


. The Serpent *Og1ord; inPherecydes 


Syrus. TMR, D'VYYy, DYY, O's, 
and TV, names of Spirits haun- 
ting Fields and deſolate places, The 
right Notation of WW. i3. That 
Satan pox bus tempting Adam was 
caſt down lower tuwards the Earth, 

with 


with all hs Accomplices. 15. Plato's 


Prophecie of Chriſt. The reaſonable- 
neſs of Divine Providence in exalting 
Chriſt above the higheſt Angels. 
20. That Adam's deſcenſics into his 
Terreſtrial Body was 4 kind of Death. 
22. How incongruous it us to the Di- 


The CONTENTS. TR. 


vine Goodm(s , Sarcaſtically to inſult 
over frail Man {alley into Tragical 
miſery. 24. That it 75 a great mercy 
of God that we are not immortal #pon 
Earth. T hat Saiwor, Yvyh, and” Ay- 
ſsa@., are all one. 92 
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The Appendix to the Defence of th 
Philoſophick Cabbala. + ; 


Cy av. I. | 
"LE ſtrength of the Philoſophick, 
Cabbala argued from the nature 
of the Truths therein contain'd... 2. The 
dignity of Pythagoras. 3. That he 
Was acquainted with the Moſaick Phi- 
loſophy. 4.Pythagoras hs Miracles. 
5. Of Plato, that he was acquainted 
with the Jewiſh Learning ; and what 
miraculous of him. 6. Of Plotinus, 


bis retorting of Olympius hes Magical 
prattice againſt him upon bimſelf , his 


great eſteem of Origen. 7. The fully 
of men in their adhering to ſome pri- 
vate judgment more then to Fathers, 


Churches, Workers of Miracles, and 


to Reaſon 1t ſelf. 8. The Carteſian 


Philoſophy a reſtauration of the Phylt- 


cal part of the Moſaick, and of Des- 
 Cartes hes being inſpired. 99 


Cha v. IL. 
1. An Enumeration of Objeftions a- 
gainſt the Philoſophick Cabbala, 
2. T he Objeftion from the Inadequate- 
neſs of the Pychagorick Numbers to 
the Six dayes Creation , anſwered. 
3. That TerraQys in the Pythagorick 
© Oath ts neither the four Elements, nor 
Mens, Anima, Opinio, Corpus, or 
yet the Tetragrammaton. 4. That 
the hen: fitneſs of the Pythagorick 


Numbers to the Days of Creation ar- 


gue his Philoſophy the ſame with the © 


Moſaical. 5. That the Myſtical uſe 
of Numbers through the whole Denary 
z5 Judaical as well as Pythagorical. 
6. And that neither the JeWS nor Py- 
thagoreans confine themſelves to Ten: 


whence this Objetion from Inadequate- 
neſle zs found very invalid. I04 


CHAP. I. 


1. The Invalidity of the Objeffion from 


tbe Inadequateneſs of the Pyrhagorick 
Names of Numbers, the reaſon of the 
accumulation of them being ſo eaſily 
diſcoverable 2. T hat the genuine Py- 
thagorick Names are diſcernible from 
the ſpurious, as the ſincere Dottrines of 
Cbriſtiamty are from after-Corrupti- 
ons. 3. Ten more Names added that 
are fignificative of the nature of Mun- 
dus vitz 5» the Firſt Day's Creatios. 
4. Ten others fgnificative of the Meta- 
phyſical Hyle created c: that day. 
I. Awtlig and STees mee how 
accurately ſugmficant of What us in this 
Firſt Day's Creation. 6. A plain 
account of thoſe Pyrhagorick Names 
of an Unite that make nothing to the 
Firlt Day's work, 7. Six more names 
of the Binary fignificative of the Second 
Day's work, with an account of ſuch as 
are impertinent thereto. 8. An acconnt 
of the impertineut Names of the Ter- 
nary. 9g. of tens 5 AyuomCea and 
Keoraiis, The fit ſignificancy of 
AoZias in reference to the Third Day's 
Work, 10. The Notations of YN, 
WnAW and AND bow Philoſophical they 
are, and how ſignificant of the grand 
Phyſical Truths of the Pythagorick or 
Judaick Cabbala, 108 


CHa Þ. IV. 


. Four Names more of the Tetrad that 


are Pertinent. 2. An account of thoſe 
that are Impertinent. 3. That ſuch 
| T rifles 
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T rifles either Numeral or Nominal 
could not Win that reverence from T 
thagoras, as to indace him to ſwear by 
the firſt Imparter of the Tetractys. 
4. Tau®O- a Name proper to the Qui- 
nary and Senary, and how the Binary 
and Ternary came by that .T tle. 
5. Two more Pertinent names of the 
Quinary, with an account of the [m- 
pertineyt ones. G6. That if the nature 


of Numbers, and not of -T hinss, had 


been intended by the Terractys , the 
Pentad had rather merited the Reli- 
Fion of an Oath. 7. The Impertinent 
Names of the Serary. 8. Names 
thereof referrable to Tawos and KoouCt. 
9 Six other Names of the Senary moſt 
fitly interpret able from the Text of 
Moſes. 10. Eight Names ef the Sep- 
tenary referring to the ſame Text. 


11. Of the Impertinent Names of the ' 


Septenary, and why that number ts 
called Pallas, and why Apollo £&Soua- 
Jwils. I 14. 


CuAP. V. 


. The trivial Names of the Nenary. 


2. Nine ſignificant Names of the De- 
nary relating to the Univerſe or the 
Fourth Day's work, 3. Aaron's Veſt- 
ments an emblem of the Univerſe; 
4. And an Indication of the Divinity 
of Chriſt. 5. Three more names, "H- 
aiG-, bans, and Spaleey and in what 
regard given to the Denary. 6. The 
Decad, or rather the TetraRys, called 
Kaud#y O, becanſe the myſtery of the 
Creation 1s chiefly locked up in the 
Fourth day. 7. As alſobecauſe of its 
punttual andexpreſs ſignificancy of the 
nature of that Day's creation. 8. Why 
it was called Kaas y © Ths QUIES . 
9. thy the Decad or Denary called 
KaaJiy, ©, 10. And why Ilia with 


. 4 fuller inference of the true ground 


why the Tetratys was mentioned in 
the Pyrhagorick Oath, rather then the 
Pentad or any other Number. 118 


CH ap. VI. 


. The Second Objeftion, from the Unſu- 


tableyeſs of the Pythagorick Philo- 
ſophy to the Judaick Cabbala, which 
makes no mention of the Motion of the 
Earth ; with the firſt Anſwer thereto. 


2. A ſecond Anſwer, Wherein s ſhown 
how eaſy, if not neceſſary, it Was, that 
the Motion of the Earth ſhowld be loft 
out of the Juduick Cabbala, 3. But 
that there us notwithſtanding that in 
the Jewiſh Cabbala which will neceſſa- 
rily inferre the Motion of the Earth. 
4. That the Ancient Wiſe men of the 
fewes did hold the Motion of the 


Earth, as appears from Pythagoras 
bu bavins drawn hs* doftrine from that 


Fountain. F. That Numa Pompilius 


Was deſcended from the fews. 6. And 


that the Temple he built to Veſta #5 a 


Demowſtration he held the Earth's. 


Mouon. 126 
>; 
Chap. VII. 


. The Third Objeftion, taken from the 


Heterogeneouſneſs of the Expoſition 


of the Firſt Day's Creation to all the. 


reſt, 3t alone being Symbolical. 2. The 
Anſwer to the Objettion 3. That 
the Deſcription of the Earth in the 
Firſt Day intimates a Symbolical ſeuſe 
thereof ; And how there is the ſame 
Idea in valgar phanſyes of Light or 
Day and of Heaven. 4. That Heaven 
in the Firlt Day fgnifies the Immate- 
rial Orders of Beings, expreſly proved 
out of Origen. 5. The ſame further 
confirmed out of Parmenides the diſciple 
of Diochztes the Pythagorean, whom 
it 25 probable to bave bren acquainted 
with the Text of Moſes, 6. That the 
7ewiſo Rabbins alſo give their ſuffrage 
thereto, 7. Teſtimony of Scripture 
that the Creation of Angels and of the 
Souls of men 1 ſignified by the Light 
created in the Firſt day. 8. That 
Heaven and Light »nderſtood of the 
Mundus Vitz do ot ſrampir merely 
Symbolically. 9g. A further conſide- 
ration evincing the ſame Concluſion. 


I0. That whether Heaven and Light 


fgnifie Symbolically or yo, the Firſt 
Day's work, will not be ſo heteroge- 
neous to the reſt, an Evening and Mor- 
ning being fetched from thence to ever 

Day's Creation, 11. That the Meta- 
phyſical Hyle iz the Firſt day's creation 
# not called Earth merely Symboli- 


cally, A thing not hard to prove, but 
needleſs. 129 
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The CONTENTS. 


" "OR AF. Vlk 
1. That Hyle or firſt Matter, 7s mere 
Poſſibility of being, according to Ari- 
ſtotle. 2. That the ſame # bat Empty 
Zpace or Capacity of Body, according 
to Plato and Plotinus; and how fitly the 
Deſcription of Hyle in them agrees 
with Moſes hs Terra inanis & vacua. 
3. What in Plotinus his deſcription an- 
ſwers to Abyſs, Darkneſs, and Wa- 
ters i» Moſes. 4. That Plotinus 


ſeems to make Hyle a mere Non-En- 


tity. 5. But that his more expreſs 
Opinion 1s, that it 1s the Potentiality 
of Corporeal Beings, and Entity #n re- 
verſion. 6. How this Hyle may be ſaid 
to be created, 7. Why Moſes would 
take notice of ſo lank_ and evanid abu- 
ſineſs as this Hyle ſeems to be, in his 
Six Days Creation. 8. That Incom- 
poſſibility is involved in the notion of 
the Moſaick Hyle, With a ſpecial rea- 
ſon why the Pyrhagoreans might call 
the Decad ' Avaſzy, | 135 


CuAP. 1h. 

A new Suppoſition concerning Hyle, 
45 if it were an actual marerial Sub- 
ſtance, and how applicable Moſes his 


deſcription 15 thereunto. 2. How it 


can be referred to the Firſt Day's Crea- 
tion, of which an Unite 7 the Chara- 
fer, 3. How it will be found to be 
the Inferiour Waters #n the Philoſc- 
phical ſenſe. 4. What coagulated the 
Monadical confiftence of this Phyſical 
Hyle into a capacity of becoming M&- 
ther or the Second Days work, 
$. That the ſuppoſition of this Phyſical 
Hyle i very paſſable, if of Monadical 


conliſtence ; otherwiſe #ntolerable. 140 


CamaP, X. 

. The Fourth Objeftion, taken from the 
prepoſterous placing the SUNS 1n the 
Fourth Day and the Earths in the 
Third. 2.The Anſwers , Firſt, T bat 
the inflexible Order of thoſe Six myſt i- 


cal numbers of the Cregtion was in- 


tended only as a Repoſitory for meme- 
ry and concealment, not for a bock of 
accurately-digeſied Method. - 3. $e- 
conaly, that the Method 15 not ſo re- 
prehenſible as is pretended, the Earth 
rightly following the Ether (which 
the Second day's work) as the imme- 
diate effeft thereof , 4. As does the 
garniſhing of the Earth alſo ( as the 

firſt aſſured effeft of the conjunttion of 
the AQive Principle with the Ether 
in the Second Day) but rightly pre- 
cedes the Fourth day's ic as the 
End or» ObjeR thereof.” 5. That it 
Was not neeaful, nor it may be poſſible, 
that one and the ſame ſeries of Text 
ſhould bear a threefold ſenſe with the 
ſame exaltneſs of order in things be- 
lenging to each of them, 143 


CHAP. AL 


I. The Fifth Objeftion anſwered, concer- 


ning the pretended Trivialneſs of the 
Hith Day's Work: 2. As alſo of the 
work of the Sixth day. 3. 4n Anſwer 
to the Sixth Objettion, againft that 
Tore5hopa implied in our Interpreta- 
tion of Paradiſe ;, Firſt, in reference to 
Grammar azaCriticiſm : 4. Secondly, 
in reference to the nature of things 
themſelves. 5. An Anſwer to the 
Laſt Objettion, made againſt the inter- 
preting the Cherubim and Flaming 
Sword tobr a ſtate that Adam muſt paſs 
through or into, before he can become 
immortal. 6. That there was a ne- 
ceſſity of ſo punttually and continuedly 
fitting a Philoſophical ſenſe to Moſes 
his Text, becauſe of the Interruption of 
the Tradition of theMoſaick Philoſophy. 

145 

CHaA ÞP. XII. 


. The Cabbaliſt's Apologie whereby he 


would clear himſelf of the impautation 
of either trifling Curioſity, 2.Raſhneſs 
in divulging ſuch hidden Myfteries, 
3. Or f Inconſtancy in judgment. 
4. T he main Aime of hs Pluloſophick 
Cabbala, 5. The reaſon of placing 
it before the Moral. 150 


The 


Yo I IE "OC as 


The Defence of the Moral Cabbala. 


2 CunPil- 
Hat is meant by Moral , ex- 
lained out of Philo. 3. That 
the Light in the Firſt day improv'd to 
the height , *s Adam, 41a the Sixth, 
Chriſt, according to the Spirit, 4. In 
what ſenſe we our ſelves may be ſaid 
to doe wha: God does in 15. J- Why 
ANY and MBA are renared Ignorance 
| aud Inquiry. 18. Plato's 73 aayde; 
& Poona vat. The Pythagoreans 
QTAOTRY o*2910y applied to the Fourth 
day's progreſs. 22. That Vertue ts 
not an extirpation, bat regulation, of 
the Paſſtons, accorains to the min. of 
the Pyrthagoreans. 24. Plotinus bs 
To Snewwd'ss x} AcorrwTes applied to the 
Sixth day's progreſs. 26. What the 
Image of God s, plainly ſet down out 
of $. Paul ayd Plato. T he divine Prin- 
ciple 194/145, o eAuMNv0s aryporo, Oat of 
Plotinus. 28. The diſtinftion of the 
Heavenly and\Earthly Man, oxt of 
Philo. 31. The Impoſtare of ſtill and 
fixed Melancholy, and that it 4 not the 
trve divine Reſt and precious Sabbarh 
of the Soul. A compenadious rehearſal 
of the While Allegory of the Six days 
Creation. [2 


TO WP 


The full ſenſe of that * Ami34a that keeps 


men from eatring into the true Sabbath. 
4. The great neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing 
the innicent motions of Nature from the 
ſuggeſtions of Sin. 5. That the growth 
of a true Chriſtian indeed doth not age- 
 quately gepend upon the lips of the 


Prieſt. 7. The meaning of Thisis he 


that comes by Water and Blood. 
8. The meaning of Repent , for the 
Kingdome of Heaven is at hand. The 
Seventh thouſand years, the great Sab- 
batiſm of the Church of God, That 


FINIS. 


there will be then frequent conver (* 
betwixt Men and Angels. 9g. Th 
Tree of Life, how fitly in the Myſtical 
ſenſe ſaid to be in the midlt of the 
Garden. 17. A rwofeld death con- 
trated by Adam's diſebedience. The 
Maſculine axd Feminine Facnlries in 
Man What they are. Altuating a Body 
an Eſſential *eperation of the Soul, and 
the reaſon of that ſo joyful appearance of 
Eve to the Humane Nature. 160 


- Cu Þ Il. 


A ſtory of a diſpute betwixt a Prelate aud 


a Black-Smith , concerning Adam's 
eating of the Apple. 1. What is meant 
by the ſubtilty or deceit of the Serpent. 
T hat Religion wrought to its duc height 
rs a very chearful ſtate, and it only 
the halting and hypocriſie of men that 
generally have put ſo ſour and ſad a 
vizard upn it. 5, 6. That worldly 
Wiſdome, not Philoſophy, is perſtringed 
in the Myfterie of the Tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil, 10. The 
meaning of Adam's flying, after be had 
found himſelf naked. 
Earchly-minded Man, according to 
Philo. 21. what is meant by Gods 
clothing Adam and Eve with hatry 
Coats in the Myſtical ſenſe. 23. Tla- 
eadarG+ Tpupns, or the Paradiſe of Lu- 
xuryv. That Hiſtory in Scripture is 
wrote very conciſely , and therefore ag- 


mits of moaeſt and judicicus Supple- 


ments for clearing the ſenſe. 24. What 
z5 meant by the Cherubim ad flaring 
Sword. Plato's definition of Philoſophy, 
Meatm Suraree A more large deſcri- 
ption of dying to Sin, and of the life of 
Righteouſneſs. T hat Chriſtian Reli- 
0100, even as it referres to the external 


Perſon of Chriſt, 1s #pon no pretence to 


be annull d till the Conflagration of the 


world. 168 


ALL 2 


20. Adam, the 


AN 


Alphabetical IN D EX of the whole Work. 


A. denotes the Antidote againſt Atheiſm, and Appendix. 
B. Enthufiaſmus triumphatus, and Epiſtles. 
C. the Immortality of the Soul. 


D. the Cabbala. 
E. the Preface general. 


A. . 


Aron the Eternal Logos. D. 121, E, 5. his 
garments the world. D. 120. | 

Abſolure perfeRion. vid. Ferfe&ion, 

Abſtrafted Eſſence unknowable, A. 15. C.19. 


' Abyſle whar. D. 29. 59. 74. 153+ a name of Hyle. 


D: 1437» 

Aconitum hyemale, A. 56. 

Acual knowledge in the mind, A. 17- 

Adam what. D. 22. 32. 34. 86. 151. no Herma- 
phrodite, D. 64. 

Adders tongue. vid. Ophicgloſſum, 

F#.cher deyoid of knowledge, A. 44. 188. 

A.chereal Animals. C. 123. 147. 

A.chereal tate immorml. C. 224. 

Achereal Vehicles. C. 123. 147. vid, Vehicles. 

Air devoid of knowledge. A. 44. 188. 

Air-pump its experiments. A. 44, why its ſucker 

ig rift, 45. 

Air whether it have an Elaſtick power, A. 45. 

Air the place of Souls departed. C; 155. its inha- 
bitants ignorant of nature, C, 147. and mortal. 
C, 218,219. 

Airy vehicles. C. 123. 147. vid. Vehicles. 

Allegorical ſenſe of Scripture, D. 54. 

Allegories of Enthuſiaſts. B. 17. 

Allelua its leaves are cardiacal. A. 57. 

Amantius carried by a tempeſt. A. 92. 

Anabaptiſts of Germany. B. 17. 

*Avydryxn Democriti @ Pythag., D.103. 119.139. 

Anaxarchus his courage. B. 41, 

Angels. vid. Gent. 

Angle of contaQ. A. 152. 

Animadverſion incomperible to the Brain, A. 33. 
169. v:d. Perception, 

Animals, vid, Brurtes, 

Animal ſpirits. C.99. have not ſenſe. A. 33. C.85. 
are the immediate inſtrument ofthe Soul, C.g5. 

Anne Bodenham her tory. A. 103. 

Annc Styles, ibid. 

'Arlix Foy Pybhag. D. 106. | 

Antipatby of the Ape and Snail. A. $2. vid. Sym- 

athy. 
A Hil his op.nien of pleaſure, B, 41. 
Anthora roots cardiacal. A. 57. 


Apathy of the Stoicks. B. 41; 


 Apodes why ſo ſhaped, A.98. 


Apoplexies cauſed by melancholy, B.19. no argu- 
ment of the Souls Mortality. C. 207, 


*Agaretola whar, C125. poſlible in ecſtaſies and 


how. 126. 127. | 

A pparitions of Spirits, A. 100. C, 50. 140, when 
and where moſt frequent. C. 130. how they 
cometo paſſe. C, 131. 

Apparitions in the Air, A. 125. 140. not the ef- 
fefts of Phancy. A. 138. C.41. nor exuvie. C. 
139. nor reflexjons, ibid. 

Arcadian murdered, calling for help of his friend 
in another Inne. C, 129. 


| Archet, vid. Rationes ſemindles, 


ArchiteQure whar proviſion there is for ir in Na- 
ture. A, 49. | 
Arimanixs of the Perſians, C. 234: 

Ariſteas Proconefius his rambling Soul. C. 125. 
'Audug my wore the rite of that Pytha- 
gorick Aphoriſme. D. 130. _ | | 

Armarure of beaſt A. 70. 

Aron. vid. Satyrion, 

Afent may be firmly given to whar is poſſible ro 
be otherwiſe, A. 10. 26. 

Aſtral ſpirit the harbour of Enthuſiaſme. B. 48: 

Aſtral Vehicle, C. 122. vid. Vehicle, 

Afﬀtologie a relique of Pagan Idolatry. B. 30. 

Atheiſm of Aﬀinity with Enthufiaſme. B. 1. its 
Danger. A. 9. whence it ariſeth. A. 141. who 
moſt obnoxious thereto, A: g. 


Athenian houſe haunted, and freed by Azheno- 


dorms, C. x30. 
Artomes. B. 63. 68. | 
Atomical Philoſophy derived from Moſes. D. 162. 
Attributes of God. A. 14. 
'Auvzai mvewd'(s., C. 177. 
Avenroiſtical Genii, C, 219. 221. 
Avenzoar Albumaron's dreams. C.129. 


Auguſtines judgement of prxexiſtence, E. 24- 


B 


Alm leaves cardiacall. A. 57. 
Bara, what it ſignifies. D, 58. 
Bara Elohin, D.73. 


'Barnacles, vid. T ree-geeſc. 


Baruch's prophecy of Chriſt, D. 122, 
Beaſts what they fignifie according to the Cab- 
bala, D. 32,90,9:2. 

Beaſts skins; D. 28. | 

Beauty a reall perfe&ion, A. 53, nor diſcerned by 
brures, A. 63, 195. | | 

Beauty of Animals and Plants not by chance; A. 
53) 62. : COR 

Beauty of Genz?, C. 178, 

Bebmen, his odde opinions, B, 30. 


Bereſhith, what it gnifies, D. 58,73. 


Binary, its names & fignification, D,78, 111. 

Birds why oviparous, A. 67. the atrifice of theit 
neſts, A. 67, C. 201, their ſhape and fabritk; 
A. 70, 72. 

Bird of Paradiſe deſctibed, A. 74. whether it have 

- any feet, A. 75. - | 

Birds of prey how ſhaped, A. 74. 

Birth of Animals an argument of providence , 
A. 65. 7 . 

Blood of Cats, Swine, &c. begets an imagination 
of beins Cats, Swine, &c. B. 6. 

Bodenham her ſtory, A. 103. | 

Bodin's opinion of Witches, A. 121. his Rory of 
a Guardian Genius, A. 129. of a Black{mirhs 
diſpute with a Prelate, D. 168. 

Body) vid, Matter. 

Bodies of Spirits, vid. Vehicles. _ 

Brains have no perception, A. 33, 35s 169. C. 
78,7991. its ventricles, C, 95, 99. 

Branches of the Sou], vid. Rays. 

Brutes their uſefulnefſe, A. 62, made to enjoy 
themſelves, A. 66,178. a& onely from phan- 
raſms, A. 148. 

Brures whether they be Machins, B. 64, 70, 77, 

' $3,116.07 have immorta] Souls, C. $2, 119. 
and ſenſe after death, C. 135. 

Buller ſhot up ſo high as not to return, C. 199. 


C3 
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Abbala what, D. 1. its evidence, D. 3, 45s, 

5499132. E. 1o. afid uſe, B. 123. D.q, 

150. Hiſtorical Cabb. D. 163. the literal and 

I hilsſophical Cabbala hinted by Parmenzdes, 

D. 132. coherence of parts requiſite only in 

one andthe ſame Cabbals, not of the ſeyers] 
Cabbala's one with another, D. 131. 

Camel how remarkably framed, A-72. 

Capillus Venertis, vid. Polytrichon, 

&ardan could caſt himſelf into an Ecſtaſie, B. 20, 
C. 138. his Aſtrological Impiety, B. 35. his 

. Fathersviſien, C. 218. 

Cartes his praiſe, B. 59, 61, 1206. the uſe of his 
Philoſophy, B. 59. C. 13. free from Atheiſm, 
B. 124. E. 11. his Method; B. 128. who pre- 
pared his way, B 127, his philoſophy the P hy- 
{ical part of the Cabbala of Moſes, D. 102,103, 
104. E. 17. 1n what ſenſe inſpired, D. 104. his 
failings, B. 110, I31, his opinion of Motion, 
vid. Motion. | 

Catechanes of Crete, C.13r. 

Caralepſics no argument of the Soils Mortality, 

C207. 

Centaures, the occaſion of the fable, A.6F. 

Center of the Soul, C. 28. its ſeat, C. 109. 

Ceremonies of Witches, A. 91, £03. 

Charmes; vid, Divination. - 
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Decad why called 3285, D. 119,120,121, 


' Defire may cauſe an &paresoia, C. 128. 


at. 


Cherubims at the entrance of Paradiſe whar, D. 
97 3 147) 176, 

Children of Monftrous ſhapes, C. 171, 193. 

X&gg. one of the names of Hyle, D. 136. 

Chriſt, vid. Legos, His Divinity indicated by A4- 
rons robes, UV. 122, | 

Chymilts often Enthuſiaſts, B. 29, ſeveral of thei: 
wild opinions, ibid, why ſo bad Philoſophers, 

K-. yy 

Coattivity what, E. 14. 

Coats of beaſts skins, vid. Skins. 

Cocab whence, D. 80,113. 

Cock, how diviniagecaſly framed, A. 73, 

Cold what, B. 115. 

Colours their nature, B, 953102, 117. 

Common notions not from ſenſe, A, 19, 

Common Senſorium, vid, Senſoriur. 

Complexion how diſtinguiſt®d from Religion , i 
B. 12, 44+ dilpoſeth ro one kind of knowledge 
more then another, B. 46, 

Conarton hath no perception,A. 35,168. C.$0,94. 

Cenflagration of the Earth, C. 226, + 

Connex propoſitions,vid. DisjunR, 

Continuity of Air not from mere matter, A, 44. 

ContraQion, vid. Sclf-penetration. | 

Conſcience argues the exiſtence of a Deity, A. 
29, 167. 

Conventicles of witches, A. 119. why iflblved 
by certdin words or names, A. 182. 

Converſe of ens, C. 165. 

Cordage its great uſefulneſle, A. 60. 

Corn its growth and ule, A, 60, 

Coskinomancy, A. 89. | | 

Covenants why ſealed with the Devil, A. 10:2, 

Counſel) and contrivance very conſpicuous in the | 
frame of Nature, A.-38., | 

Crucia, vid, Magdalena, | 

Cuinw his depohtion againſt Marg. Warren, A.g: | 

Cuntius his Apparition, A. 114. C. 131. 

Cure of Enthuſiaſm, B, 36. 

Cures wroughr-by Enthajaſts, B, 40. 


tk 
ON oy, Loy); zynCe , D. 98. 11 


Dzmons, vid. Genz:. 
Dark of Weſtminſter killed by an inviſible blow? I} 
A. 9o. RY 
David George his perſon and dofrine, B. 16, 23: F - 
reflexions thereon, B. 24: | | 
David the ſecond, vid. German; wy 
Day and night in Moſes what, C. 17, 30. | 
Death of A4am what, D. 90, 166. | 


Cc 


Decrees how farre conſiſtent with Free-will,C.76; 

Definition, vid: Idca: 

Democritus ſucceeded Pythagoras in the phyſical 
Cabbala, D. 103. 

Demonlitration what, A. 10,12. 

Denary, vid. Ten. 

Des-Cartes, vid. Cartes. 


Am, Se Ire nin mines, þ lg, 


Deſcent of Souls into boies, C. 118. | | 
Devil, vid. Spirits. | 
Devil of Ma(cen's pranks, A. g4, | 
Devottonal Enthuſtafm, B. 45, Fl 
Difhicuitics of Life no argu nent againſt providence 

Ae 175, 
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The INDEX. 


y. Congrpdon jon no, argument againſt the 
: y- a thing, + I4, not greater in the no- 
riog. of 3 Spirit then a body, ibid, 
Dilaration, vid. Sel{-generymion. 
$t | Pa err with Maſes his Text,D.133- 
yontfius's (acrilegious Scofts, A.87. 
Di | | ity of mareer, C, 2O- 
iſcalcs {omerimes infe& the Fancy) B.7. 
cauſe oblivion, C. 116. or &gauigtola, C. 1327. 


DR ropoſition when true, C. 94. 
* Diflent, vid. Aſent. 


Diſtance what, A. 164. 
Diſtin&ion of ſea ang land, A. 50, 
Diſtin&ion of ſexes not by chance, A. 65. 78. 
Divine ſagacity, E.,7. | 
DO its Fin, A. 89. 

Dizzineſk, yid. \ > i 


id. , 

Dogges their {erviceablene(s, A. 63. 

Dreams their cauſe, B. 3. 129. 

Drink and Diet their ef:&s on the Fancy, B. 5. 
ghee lo ſhaped, A.73. 

Dying men how they viſt their Friends, C. 128. 


E, 


Agle that flew without its head, C. 205. 208. 
Earth in the Cabbala what, D. 29. 73-130- 
135-141. 353-155, OO 
Earths motion, B. 79. $4.93. 118, vid. Planets. 
Earths motion part of the Judaick Cabb. D. 126. 
137-136 | 
Eaſt what it ſignifies, D. 73. $7. 
Eckerken apparition, A. 100. 
Echium, vid. Scorpioides. ; 
Ecſtaticall ſeparations, C. 1 26, 138. vid, Ept- 
lephie, 
Ed, what, D. 65. 
Eels why they baye go ſex, A. 66. 
EiSwnoy Suyns D. 98 


Elaſtick power ofthe Air what, A. 45. its effe&s, 


ibid. 

Elzbim what, D. 58. 91. | 

Eloquence an effe& of Melancholy, B. 11: 39. 44+ 

Elyſwums (vid, Future ſtare) C+ 167+ 179- 

Emanative cauſe what, C. 2.7. 

E manative effeR coexiſtent with its cauſe, C. 28. 

Engaſtrimuthi, A. 1060. 

Entertainments of Spirits, C. 162, 179. 190- 

Enthuſiaſme what, B. 2. its affinity with Athe- 
iſme, B. 1. its kinds, B. 22, not alwajes cul- 
pable, B. 45. 

Enthuſiaſts frequently luſtful, B, 15. extravagant 
ſometimes in 9ng point, and ſober in all things 
elſe, B.10, 27. 

Enthuſisſtick Revelations and vifions whence, B. 
9, prophecies, B. 21. 40. 

E pilephies cauled by Enthuſiaſm, B, 19. whether 
1n our power, B. 20, 47. 

Erets whence, D. 113. 

E ſſence,vid. AbſtraRed. 


Eflence & Exiſtence not diſtin in God, A. 22, 


Eflential ſpiſſitude, C. 30. 
- Efftrich, vid. Oftcich. 
_ 'Egfe whence, 113. 
Eternity muſt needs belong to lomething, A. 16, 
Ethiopians famous for, ] aſlice, D, 89, 
Euchites how they fitted themſelves for the recep- 


Extenſion &caxial 


Eye.exq 
' Eye of the Soul, vid. Centre, 


tien of rhe evil Spirits, A131. 
Eve. what, D. 28. 36. 39.91. 96. 
Evening what, D. 134. 154. 
Evils from whence, D. 138.139. 140. 


| Evil God, vid. God. 


Exiſtence a perfeQion, A. 155, vid, Neceſlary, 
and integral bow they dif- 
fer,C. 3. | 
Extenſion how it, belongs to Spirits, A. 151, 172. 
B. 62.111, C. 67, 75. $3.86, E.12, 
Extin&ion of-the Sun, C. 230. 


exquilirely contrived, A, 79. and placed, A.69. 


F. 


Abrick of Animals argues a providence, A. 
69. of thebody of man, A. 79. 
Faculties, vid. Powers. 
Facius,vid, Cardan, 
Fairy Circles, A. 121. 
Falſe religion, vid, Religion. 
Fancy has no verdi& in judging of Truth, C, 18. 
vid, Imagination, | 
Fear of Death whence, C. 210. 
Feer only in ſuch Animals as have uſe of them, 
A. 76. | 
Ficinus's Ghoſt appearing to Mercatus, C. 137. 
Fina] cauſes, B. 110. | 
Fire what, B. 115, | 


Firmament what, D. 3o. vid, Rake. 


' Fiſhes their peculiar ſhape, A, 67, 70, 73, 78. 


why oviparous, 67. 

Fiſh and foul in the Cabbala whar, 32, 90, 156. 
why made the fame day, D. 83. 

Figure not in bodies infinitely grear or litcle,C.30, 

Flaming ſword, vid. Cherubims. 

Flax, vid. Cordage. : 

Eluid Heavens the opinion of the ancicat Jews, 
D. 127. | | 

Food of Animals, A. 49. 

Forbidden fruit, D. 26. vid. Tree of knowledge, 

Forgetfulnels, vid. Oblivion. 

Forms ſubſtantial, B. 117. 

Frantickneſs no argument of the Souks mortalicy, 
C. 207. 

Free-will defended, C. 71. how it conſiſts with 
przſcience, C. 76, argues a principle diſtin& 
from matter, C, 69. 

Frogs exenterated have ſenſe and motion, C. 91, 
generated on a ſuddain, C, 125, 

Fruit of trees not by chance, A. 6a, 


\ Future ftate why (o particularly deſcribed, C.-7. 


nat like Mahqmess paradiſe, C. 8. nos too caly 
for the wicked, C. $. 
FunRions, vid. Powers. 


G. 


Jhu& milapplied by Pleydo-Pythagarifts , 
D. 111, | 

Genii, C. 134. whether extended, vid. Extenſcion. 

alwalcs vitally united with ſome marter, B. 86, 

103,105. C. 146. why fo ſeldome apyear, A. 

- 126,130.C.156,why they doc (o lizcle hurt, C. 

- 157- their entertainments, C. 163, 179, 190. 

their converie, C. 165. their motion, C, 166, 

whether mertal,C.,z15, Guardian Genii,D.48, 

D 117, 
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117, Gvardian Genius mentioned by :Bodin, 
A..127, 183. reflexions :thereon, A.:129. whe- 
ther every one have one, A. 130. who are tit for 
them, A. 132, whether lawful to pray for one, 
A. I3 2, : 

German thac Ryled 'bimſclf David the 24, Beit, 
anothex, fifth monarcbzibid. ; 

George, vid. David. NE 

Gholts, vid. Spirits. 

Gihen, D. 88. 

Glandule, vid. Condrion. 


Gladiacour that laught while His wounds were 


dreſiing, B«42. 


Globe how moved upen a. plain unimaginable, | 


A.15t. £ 

Globuli convercibleinto'the firlt:element,B. 80,85. 

God what, vid. Idea. could not more effeQually 
makeknown. his exiſtence then he hath.done, A. 
2.8. his ſhape, D. 63,69. 

God of the Manichee's includes not neceſlary exi- 
Rence in his Ide, A. 160. but impoſlibility, 
ibid, 

Gods of the Heathen what, D. 49. 

Goodnefs of God:argues the Soul immortal;C.14 3 

Gravity argues a principle diſtin@ from matter;A. 
43. B. 93+ is from the ſpirir of nature, C, 196. 

Greart things ſuppoſed Divine, B. 11. 

Greennefk of Grafle argues providence, A.gg. 

| Greyhounds exquilitely framed, A. 62, 65,71, 

' Grofhetter carried in the Air, A. 72, 120. 


H. 


A, emphatical, D. $0. 
| Hacket fancied himſelf the holy Ghoft, 

B. 13. 

Hardnefie what, B. 90, 114. 

Hares advantageouſly framed, A.71. 

Havilah, where, D. 67. what, D. 88. 

Head cut off bit adog by the ear, C. 205, 208. 

Heart not the common Senſoriam,(C.78, yo. 

Heat what, B. 115. | 

Heaven what, D. 29,51,72, 130 131, 133- 

Heaven and light the ſame, D. 139. 

"Edeg. aname of Hyle, D.136. -” 

Hebrew words for the chief Phenomena in Na- 
rure pledzes of the truth of the Philoſ, Cabbala, 
D. 11 Zo | 

Heel of the Meſſtias what, D. gy. 

Helmont's wild opinions, B. 30. his opinion of the 
ſcar ot the Soul confured, C89. 

Hembach's piping to a conventicle of Witches, A. 
120,182. 

Hemp, vid. Cordaye. 

Hermetimus Clazomenixs his wandring Soul, C. 
125, 

Herns why ſo ſhaped, A. 73. 

Hefio4's opinion of the mortality of Dzmons, C, 
219. 

Rp Th of the Soul, C, 151. 

Hiddekel, D. 8g. 

High-prieſt, vid. Aaron. 

Hills their aſefulne(s, A. 48. 

Hippocrates his definition of animal Spirits; 
C. 95. | ; 

| Hobhe's arguments againſt ſpirits, C.37. anſwered, 

C+ 39. 3gainſt free-will, C. 7 1. anſwered,C.7:. 

for the heart being the common Senforium, C. 


__. ad 


90. bis explication ofgraviry-oofiited, C197. 


| Homogeneiryiin the leed of vivimmals,'A..68; rpg. 
H efulnct, A 363; theirbeaury, 65, 1 
Hounds, vid. Dogs. "BY | 
Hubencr*s Qhoſt, Cx, 
| Humility a cure of Enthuſiaſm, B, 37. 
"Husbandry and its inſtruments, A, 60. | 
Hyle (vid. Earth ) D. 130, 135, 140: how created, 
D. x38. irs: incompoſlibiliry, D. x38: (imphtc 
and:incorporealaccording eo:Plotinns, 'D.ax 3b; 
Hylopathy. what, A. 153. ot | 
Hypericos a gooÞwound>herb,'A. 57. 
Hypochendriaeal, vid. Melancholy. 
"Yoftaheg.onc of the names of Hyte, D. v36. 


L 


Acob, vid. Behmen. 

1dca of God, A. 1315, 20. C. 23, argues his 
exiſtence , A. 26. includes unity, A, 24. isa 
natural 7dea, A. 13 21, 156, t65.nofigment bf 
politicians, A.166. 

Idea of a being abſolutelyevil dorhinot imply-:ne< 
ceſlary exiſtence , A. 1'56, cbur im ity, 
A.1 57. is arbicrarious and'rompounded of hete= 
rogeneous notions, A.-159, 

-Jdea of a ſpirit, A.15, 25,'C. a1, 24. as cafy-as 

_ the Idea of body, A. 15,149. C."#t. 

Ideg's innate, A. x7, 147. 


Image of God, D. 32, $84,159. 

Imagination not competible to the brain, A. 33s 
169. C.'82, cannot form an Animal, A. 69. 

Imaginationbeſfled, A. 151. C. r8.inor wholly 
in our power, B, z. the cauſe of Enthufhaſm, 
B..q. moſt apt ro work ina way of 'Keligion, B. 
10, extravagant in one point 'and fober in all 
other, B. 9. 

Imagination cannot produce ſpefira, A, nor.'C, 
130. its ſtrange effe&s, C. 106, 169. eſpecially 
on the fetus, C. 190. ” 

Immortality of the Soul how uſeful a ſpeculation, 


from the attributes of God;C. 139. from the 
nature of the ſoul, C. 133. from Hiftory, C. 
125, obje&ions anſwered, C. 204. 

Immediate property indemonſtrable, C. 19. 

Imps of witches, A. 101. 


|  Inclination of the Earths Axis of how great uſe, 


A. 40. 
Incubi, A. 125. 
Incompoſlibility of matter, D. x22, 198. | 
Indefinite and Infinite how they 'liffer, $. 64, 69, 
74. vid. World. | 
Indiſcerpibilicy of perfe& parvitudes, C. 3, Vy. 
25. of Spirits, C. 7, 20, 27. 
Indiviſibility of Spirits, A-151,19 3. 
Indelency, vid. Aparky, 
Infinity muſt needs belong; ro ſornething, A. 1s. 
Infiniteprogrefſe, A. 134, 136. Infinite tpave | and 
_ time (ubindicate the neceſſary exiftence of God, 
_ A. 163. | 
Infancy of argurhent of the Sonls motwality, C; 
206. | 


Influences, vid. Sun. 
Infpiratton what, B. 2. 
Inſtin& whence, C. 200. 


Intoxication from various cauſes, B. 5. 
Inyention, vid. Reaſon, | | 
Xxx 4 Toy 


C. 15. univerſally believed, C. x38, prowed - 
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of,Smbufuſts, B. 17. 

Jos of the body excellently diſpoſed, A, 81. 
this to the Egyptians, C. 129. D. 49. 
Iſeland ſpirits, G. 130. | 

Juſtice of God argues the Soul immortal, C. 14. 


K. 


Illing of Beaſts like fraying a bird from her 
neſt, A. 63, 178. their killing one another 
no rect againſt providence, A. 63, 177+ 

&STy ©-, D. 1235124, 125. 
Koires NO kd into the bodies of men, A. 98. 
Knowledge not all derived from ſenſe, A.17, 18. 
vid. Acual.. y | 
Knowing Principle the authour of the world, 


A. 37+ 
Ls 


Acedemonian, vid, Spartan. 
Land, vid. Sea. 
Laplanders (ellers of winds, A. go. 
Laſſitude whence, C. 96. 
Law of Moſes from God, D. 48. 
Laws of motion countermanded by ſome imma- 
terial principle, A. 46. 
Lawgivers of Nations whence ſaid to haye their 
laws, D. 47, 48. 
Lezgs of Animals their number, A. 70. 
Liberty of will, vid. Free-will. 
Liberty not in matter, C. 70. . | 
Light what, B. 116. Light a ſymbol of a Spirit, 
A. 150, 173. C. 25. D. 30,73,130, 147,153» 
Lilish, D. 92. 
Literal ſenſe of Scripture reacheth no Philoſophy, 
D.5 1. unskilfully handled the cauſe of Atheiſm, 
D. 168, 
Logos why the eternal high Prieſt of the world, D. 
121,122. 
Adoy what, D. 121.H.5,8. 
Logjcal notions not derived from ſenſe, A.18,147. 
 Aothag a name of the Ternary, and why,D. 113. 
Love an effe& of melancholy, B. 13. 
Luſt a frequent attendant of Enthuſiaſm, B. 15. 
Lycanthropt, A. 122, 184. 


M, 


Adneſſe no Argument of the Souls Morta- 
lir y CG, 207. 

Magus a luſital Enthuſiaſt, B. x5. 

Magick of nature, C. 129, vid. Sympathy. 
Magical cure of an horſe, A. 86. - 

Magdalena Crucia a ſorcerefſe married to the Devil, 


A. 97. 
M + 4a how ſeen, B. 98. 
ao whether really an Enthukaſt or nor,B.15. 
Majim, whence, D. 113. 
Man (vid. Adam) a neceſlary parrt of the univerſe, 
Ak. | 
Mankind the peculium of Spirits, C. 1 57, 185, 
Manes a luſtful Enthuſiaſt , B. 15. : 
Manichees God, vid. God. 
Manucodiota, vid. Bird of Paradiſe, 
Margaret Warine carrieſt by atempeſt, A. 92. 
Marrow, vid. Spinall. | | 
Marfilius, vid. Ficinus. 
Martycdome, vid, Sufferings. 


Maſcon,vid, Devil. 

5g notions not detived from ſenſe, A. 
18, 147. — 

Matrimony commended by Moſes, D. 67. 

Matter what, B. 62,66,72. C. 21. of it (elf uni- 
form, A. 38. though difform could not pro- 
duce the world, A. 39, 47, 52. doth nor necefla- 
rily exiſt, A, 163. 

Matter whether ſelf-moved, A, 38. B. 80,85, $8, 
107. C. 31, 44. conſiſts of parts indiſcerpible, 
vid. Indiſcerpible, 

Matter whether indued with life, B. 88, go. and 
ſenſe, C. 5, 65. Divine matter, C. 47, 60. 

Matter and Motion can preduce many Phanomena, 

_  B. 117. but not all, B, 120, 

Meats their power upon the Fancy, B. 6. 

Mechanical Motion of the Matter permitted to 99 
aS far aSir can, A. 39, 52. B. 117, but muſt be 
improved by a (uperiour principle, A. 47, 5. 
B, 120. 

Medicall uſe of Plants not unknown to Brures, 
A. 59 


| Melancholy its various effeRs, B. 8. Inequalities, 


B. 13. its abſurd conceits, B. 8. is of an inebri- 
ating nature, B, 14. diſpoſeth ro apoplexies, &c. 
B. 19. makes men ridiculous in one point, 
whilſt ſober in all other, B. 10, 27. 

Melancholy a Religious complexion, B. 10, 46. 
its advantages thereto, B. 46. how diſtingui- 
ſhablefrom true Religion, B. 13, 44. its vari- 
ous guiſes, B. 11, 

Meliorina fancied her ſelf a Queen, B. 29. 

Memory incompetible to Matter, A. 169. C. 68. 
82, 87. argues diſtin& Souls, C. 9g, 

IE explained, C. 106, Memory after death, 
187. 

Membranes not the common Senſorium,C.79,93. 

Menaxder a luftful enthuſiaſt, B. 15. 

Meralls their uſe, A. 47. 

Metaphyſical notions not from ſenſe, A. 38, 147. 

Millennium, D. 163. 

Mind, vid. Soul, | 

Miracles compared with ſan&iry and goodneſs, D. 
44 45. Miracles required of them that diſclaim 
reaſon, D. 45. 

Mole its admirable fabrick, A. 91. 

Monadical conſiſtence of Phyſical matter, D. 141, 
142, 

Monſters with two heags, C. 208. 

Monſtrous births, E. 170, 173, 208. 

Montanus a luſtful enthuſiaſt, B. 15. 

uy what, D. 38. her motion in the zodiack; 

43. 

Morality what, D. 152. 

Morall notions not derived from the {cnſes, A, 18, 
147. 

Morning, vid. Evening. 

Mortality an happineſs, D. 97. 

Mortality of Geniz, C. 215. 

Moſaical Philoſophy the ſame with the Carteſian, 
D. 102, 103, 104, ' 

Moſes ſpeaks according to appearance, D. 50. but 
hath an hidden phiſoſophick ſenſe, D. 53- 

Motion what, B. 79, $4, $7, 104, 106, 110. E. 
11. how propagated, C. 88, 105 107. whether 
alwaies 38 much motion in the world, B. go, 

114. Motion variegated the cauſe of all ſentible 
qualities, B. 114. 
| Motion. 


OY 
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Motion of the body not from the brain,A.z 3,170. 
C. 78, 9o. argues exiſtence of ſpirirs, C. 44. 
Motion of animals whoſe heads are off, C. 108. 

Motion of the Earth, vid. Phyſical Cabbalz. 

Mouth, vid. Stomach. 

Moumains, vid. Hills. 

Mris Muſchamy”s children bewitched, A. 96, 

Muſcles their excellent contrivance, A, $0. 

Muſick of the ſpheres, D. 124, 

Myſtical interpretations effeRs of melancholy, B. 
18, 44. | | 

Myſtical lenſe of Scripture, D. 54. 


I, 


Aiades,vid. Water-Nymphs. 
Nakednels, D. gx. 

Naked cflence, vid. AbſtraQed. 

Natural Conſcience and Religion argues a Deity, 
A. 30, 167. 

Navigation, and the means thereof, not by chance, 

A. 50 | 

Nayles of the body why ſo placed, A. Sr. 

Nayles conveighed into the bodies of men, A. 98. 

Neceflity what, A. 23, more perfe& then contin- 
gency, A. 16, 155, 

Neceſfary exiſtence belongs to ſomething, A. 23. 
proves the exiſtence of God, A. 22155. is the 
onely proof of his unity, A. 24. 

Neuſeſſer, vid, Hlricus. 

N icols the {ucceſſour of David George, B. 16. their 
likenelle, B. 27, 

Nine what, D. 107. 

Noetambuli, C. 127. 

Notion, vid. Idca and Common. 

Notions Logicall applicable ro non-entityes, B. 
76, are not in the matter, (_. 69. 

Nouriſhment of Demons, C. 162, 18:. 

Numa Pompilius of Jewiſh extration, D. 128. 
held the morion of the earth, ibid. | 
Numbers the ſymbols of ancientPhiloſophy,D.4 3, 

105, 130, 145. names of numbers, D. 168. 

Nuns bewitched, A. 97. 

Nut-tree of [nd1a4 deſcribed, A. 61. 

Nymphs what, C. 227. 


% 7 


BjeQive reality of the Idea of God, A. 4. 
Oblivion whence, C. x16. no argument 

againſt przexifience, C. 117. 

Oconary of what the ſymbol, D. 107. 

Odours whence they ariſe, B. 115, 

Old Age no argument of the Souls Mortality, 
C. 206. 

Ophzoneus, D, 92. | 
hzog loſſum 

FS, 919 g good againſt tings, A. 57. 

Otb of lighr, vid. Light. 

Orchiſſes provocative of luſt, A, 57. 

Ocder of things in the wor}d, not by chance, A. 
37. C.48, 

Origen his life and Opinions, E, 21. 

Orikice of the ſtomach,vid. Stomach. 

Oromaſdes of the Perfians what, C. 234. 

Oftrich why ſhe firs not on her eggs, A. 68, 

Oſiris who, D. 49. 

Orviparous Animals, A. 67. 


Oxen their uſe, A. 63, 


# Oyantments of Witches, C. 128. 


oo 


Ain whence, C. 104. 

Paracclſus a Philolophick Enthuſiaſt, B. 33. 
his Vhilofophy the ſanRuary of Atheiſm and 
Paganiſm, B, 34: though himſelf were neither 
B. 33, 35- his wild opinions, B, 31. 

Paradiſe where, D. 65, 175. what, D. 22, 35. 

Paralleliſme of the carths axis of how great uſe, 
A. 40, 

Parmenides his Principles, D. 132. E. 17,189. 

Parts indiſcerpible, vid. Indiſcerp. 

Parts of Animals live, C, 205, 208. 


Paſſions their uſey A. 82, argue the Souls diffu- 


fon through the whole body, C. 163. cauſe of 
dqpareegia, C. 127, of Death,ibid, | 

Patience of Enthufiaſts, B. 4. 

Penetrability, vid. Self-penetration, 

Penetration of matter, C. 32. rakes not away the 
power of moving it, A. 151. C, 32, « 

Perception not compertible to Marter, A. 33. C. 
65. though organized, C. 77. not to the brain 
or Conarion, A. 33. C. 78, $0, 

Perceprion the ſame with re>a&ion ifchere be no- 
thing but marter in the world, C.9, 4$, 59. 

Perception how confiftent with extenſion, E. 13. 

Perfe&ion whar it contains, A. 14. 

Perfe& parvitndes, vid. Indiſcerpible. 

Peruvian Dr. that thought himfelf Pope, B. 28. 

Phenomena of Nature argue a Deity,A.37. 

Phantaſy, vid. Imagination, | 

Philoſophical Enthukaſm, B. 28. 

Pherecydes acquainted with Moſes Text, D, 1332, 
E. 17. 

Phyfical Monads. See Monadical Confiſtence. 

Phyfical Cabbala how loft, D. 126. 

Pieces of wood, &c. conveighed into the fRomach, 
A. 90. 

Pied Piper of Hammel, A. 100. 

Piſon what, D. 87. 

Tliszs a name of the Decad,as"OpxCt of the Te- 
tractys, D. 125, 

Place of Souls departed, C. 159. 

Planets how generated, B. 1 29. their Epicycles, B. 
119. repedations, B. 118, 

Plants (vid. Vegetables) have bur one Soul, C.199. 

Plants in the Cabbala what, D. 30, 33. 

Plaſtick power of the Soul, C. 101. is heterogene- 
ous, C. 152, 

Plato had his Philoſophy out of Moſes, D. 3, 845 
$7, 925 95, 100, 102. | 


Plato's worth, D. 103. his prophecy of Clriſt, 


D. 95. 

Plotinus his prailes, D. 102. 

Plutarchs ſtory of the Death of Pan, C.219. 

Poetry its affinity with Enthuſiaſm, B. 14. 

Pomponatins afcribes miraches and apparitions to 
the tarres, B. 35. C. 215. - 

Political order reaches through all ranks of Beings, 
C- 15731 85. | 

Political enthufaſm, B. 22. 

Ports imoxicating Potion, B. 7. : 

Poſſibility of being otherwiſe ſhoald not hinder 
aftent, A. 10y12, 26. C. 17- | 

Powers of a Spirit, A, x5. C. 25: of the [ro 
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B. 3, 38, C. 17, 83, 102. of the animal life, 
A. 171. | 

Poyſons'no argument againſt providence, A, 55+ 

Przexiſtence not irrational, C. x11, held by the 
wiſe men of all 2ges, C. 113. by Ariſtotle, C. 
114. Moſes, D. $6.the Jewiſh Church, D.147. 
the ancient Fathers, E. 20, doth not overthrow 
original ſinre, E. 25. 

Preſages whence they ariſe, B. 21. . 

Preſcience how id conſiſts with free-will, C. 76. 

Primary ſubſtance, vid. Subſtance. 

Prieſt, vid. Aaron. i 

Prophecies of Enthuſiaſts, B. 21, 40. ; 

Propoſitiogs connex and disjun& whentrue,C.75. 

Propoſitions de futuro when true, ibid. 

Prudence uleful in all ſtates, D. 23. 
TI7epoppunois Platon, D. go, 96. 
Puniſhments of the wicked, C. 186, 188. not 

roo ealy, C.7. | 
Purity of the vehicles perfeRs rhe faculties, C. 
147. 


| Pythageras his worth, D. 100. bis oath, D. 44, 


$2,106, 119. his miracles, D. 44, 101. his 
_ philoſophy derived from Moſes, D.3;84, 87,92, 

95) I00, 102,117, 118. E. 17, Pſcudc-pytha- 

goreans, D. 109, 111. | 


| Pythagorick (yſtem of the world, B. 119. D. 166. 


Pythagoras his natural Philoſophy Atomicall, D. 
102, 103. E. 18, his muſick of the ſpheares 
miſtaken, D. 121. his q&s xz ox5TO- anſwe- 
rable to Parmenides his 779g x yn 


Q. 


Uakers the moſt melancholy ſc, B. 19. 
Quaking the effe& of Melancholy, not of 
the Spirit of God, B. 18. : 
Quantity of motion whether alwaies the ſame in 
the world, B. 114.C.47. 
Qualities nothing but motion variouſly modified, 
B. 114. ; 
Quantity vid. Extenſion. 
Quarries of ſtone their uſe, A. 49. 
Quaternary, D, $1, 114.vid. Terractys. 
Quieſcency whether a poſitive afteQtion, B, 80,85, 
88, 90, 164, 106. 
Quinary its names and nature, D. 83,115, 
Quinces good to make hair grow, A. 57. 


R, 


Aki what, D. 60, 77. 

Rationes (eminales, A. 53, 180. C, 34. 
whether parts of the Soul of the world, A. 189. 
whether but one, C. 199, = 

Rationale, vid. Aoyov. 

Rays of the Soul, C. 109. x 

Re-aRion, vid. Perception. ff 

Reaſon irs nature, excellency and uſe in Religion, 
D. 2, E. 4. incompetible to the brain, A. 169. 
or animal ſpirits, C, 86. a cure of enthuſiaſm, 
B. 38. 

Reduplication what, C. 20. 

Refra&ion whence, B. 96. 

Regis his explication of motion, C. 82. of the 
common Senſorium, C. 79, 92. 

Religion argues a Deity, A, 39, 82. the falſneſe 


of ſome Religions no argument to the contrary, | 
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ibid. nopolitical engine, A. 166. 


Remigius's relations of Witches, A. 91 , 120. 


Reſtitutus caſt into an Ecſtaſy by a mournfull 
tone, B.2o, , | 

Revelations of Enthuſiaſts, B. 19. 

Rivers riſe on the tops of mountains not by 

_- chance, A, 48, - 

Rivers of Paradiſe, D. 23, 35. 

Root of the Soul, yid, Centre, 

Roundnefle of the Sun and ſtarres aboye the power 
of matter, A. 39. B. 92,94 | 

Rotarius carried by a tempeſt, A. g2, 

Ruach what, D. 29, 59, 74. 

Rules to examine the truth of miracles , appari- 
tions, &c, A. 88, 


\ Rules howto judge of free and rational diſcoutſcs, 


E. 5 
Os 


Abbath what, D. 34, 160, 163. 
Sagacity, vid, Divine, | 
Sallads eaten within few houres after they were 
ſown, C. 125. —- : 
Same thing that perceives muſt move the body, 
C. 65,77. 
Sanguine mixt with Melancholy diſpoſeth to En- 
thuſialm, B. 15,25, to amorouineſſe,B. 25, and 
disbelief of a fut'ire life, B. 26. 


_ Satyrion provocative of luſt, A. 57. 


Saturation whar, C. 20. | 

Scrue-particles, vid. Striate. 

Savours whence they ariſe, B. 115. 

Scripture, vid. Literal. 

Scolopendra its parts live when cur in pieces, C, 
205, 208, 

Scorpioides good againſt biting of Serpents, A.57. 

Sea-warer its firneſk for navigation, A, 50, 


; Sealing of Coyenants why uſed by the Devil, A. 


102. 

Seat of the Soul where, C. 89. 

_— of plants not by chance, A. 55. of Animals, 

. 68, 

Self-exiſtence, vid. Neceſlary Exiſtence, 

Selt-motion of Spirits, C. 31. | 

Self-penetration , A. 150, B. $0, $5, 104. C. 
I9, 32. why the Soul doth not uſe it to avoid 
pain, A. 151, 

Seminall forms, vid. Rationes Seminales. 

Senſation incompetible to the brain, A. 33. C. 78. 
(vid. Perception ) is raiſed by corporeal motion, 
B, 114, explained, C. 106. | 

Senſible, vid, Tangible, 

Senſorium commune what and where, C. 65,77, 
89,91, | 

Senary its names and nature, D. $4, 116. 

Separation of the Soul from the body, C. 123. 

Septenary its names and nature, D. 86, 117, 163- 

Seprum lucidum not the common Senſorium, C, 
79, 92. 

Serpents charmed, A, $9, 181. 

Serpent of paradiſe what, D. 26, 37, 69,92, 169. 


 Shamajim whence, D. 78. 113.vid, Heavens. 


Shemeſh whence, D. 113. 

Sheep their uſefulneſs, A, 62. 

Shoemaker of Sileſia's apparition, A.11r.C.131, 

Signatures of plants, A. 56.0f the fet#s, C.171. 

Silk-worm deſcribed, C, 201, A, 62. -- 

Simenide?s life ſaved by a dream C. 129, = 
j2hr 


2 


Sight explained, C. 96, 104. B-11F, 
' $ibyPs deſcription of Adron's Garments, D. 120. 
Situation how diſcerned, B. 93, fituation of Ima- 


 gesina'glaſle, B, 109. 


Skins of beaſts their uſeg A 62. wheat they fignific 


in the Cabbala, D. 96, 174. 


Sleep no argument of the Souls Mortality, C. 205. | 


Soltnelle W 'B. 114, 

Solanun lethiferum, A. 56, 

Souls whether extended, vid, E xtenfronwhether if 
the brain or whole body, Br 793 $84. C. IOL; its 
dimenſions, C. x51. how untiked to the body, 
B. 79, 84. C. 33, 204. alweies united ro ſothe 
body, B. $6, 163z toys Ca 146, caniexiftout of 
a terreſtrial body, C. x12 129. dbth nor in- 

. part new' metida buc determination, C. 97, 
' 248. unleſs in en pchereal body, C.'149. can- 
not quit the body 'whtn it » C. 1595. 

Soul of man not 'abraſa bmi, A. 14. not a body 

nor þofly mode, A. 33. no vital ray of tht 


Soul 'of the: warkd, C. 215 227, whether the 


archite& of its own body, C. 161. capable of 
ſenſe in any vehicle, C. 148. can thange the 


- figureof its vehicle, C. 150, 166, x88. how. | 


it doth in tempeſts, C. 159. immortal (vid. 
Immortal) what becomes of it at the confla- 
gration 'of the earth, C. 227, 229. at the ex- 
rinion' of the Sun, C. 230. 

Souls of. Erutes whether immarerial and.in\mortal, 
A. 171. C. 110, 135. vid. Brutes. 

Souls of Witches, whether they got our of rheir 
bodies, A. 121, 184. C. 125,128. 

Soul ofthe world, C. 9, 212, vid, Spirit of nature, 

Souls of Angels, C. 35. 

Sounds what, B. 115. 

Space what, A, 164. B. 62,6773, 82. 

Spartaniſm, B. 41. 

Spartan boy's hardineſle, ibid. 

' Spectes of things none of them inept, A. 135. 

Specifick difference, B. 116, | 

SpeQres, vid. Spirits. 

Spinall marrow nor the common Senſorium, C, 
$5594. 

Spirit what, A. 5. C. 24. its powers, A. 15. C, 
25. whether extended, C. 42, vid. Extenſion. 
is in a place, C. 42. is indiſcerpible, E. 7, 

20,27. 

Spirits, homines aerei, A.g4, 130, 186. C. 34 


£34. are not aire or fire, 135 » 288. wherhet they | 
3A. 131. C: 150, 


have any dercrthinate ſhope 
177, why they fcel cold, A. 125. and ſometimes 
hot, 185, how they beger dreams and imable to 
prophecy, A. 132. | 

Spirits, vid. Animal. 

Spirit of Nature, B. 121, C, 11 103, 134, 1715 
174,193, 203. E. 15. 

Spirit its advantage for perception above matter, 
E. 14+ | 

Spirit in Enthuſiaſts nothing but heated melan- 
choly, B. 12, 38. 

Spirit of- God no enemy to Reaſon, B. 39, how 
diſtinguiſhable from complexion, B. 44. 

Spontaneous motion, vid. Motion, 

Statick power of the Soul, C. 159, 

Starezvid, Future. 

Starres, vid. Sun. | 

Stomack its orifice not the common Senſorium, C. 


79, 89. 


 Striare particles how generated, B. 79, 84, 92 A 
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111. how they find their way, B. II3. 

St - os D. 141, why the Gods (wore by'ir, 

ibid, 

Subſtance what, C. 21. of it ſelf indiffetentro pe» . Fa 
netrability er impenetrability, C.! 26, to diſ- | 
cerpibility or indiſcetpibility, C. 20. whether 
any other ſpecies of ſabitance beſides body ahd 
ſpirit, C, 22. primaty and ſecundary ſubſtance 
of the Soul, C, 28. 

Subrilty confiſtent with truth; A. 154. 

Sufferings of Enthuſiaſts, B.q1. 

Suffering for falſe Religion no argument againſt 
Religion, B.42. but againſt Atheiſme, B. 43. 

Suddain paſſion cauſe of &oaigerinm, C. 127. 01 
death, ibid. 

Sun how generated, B. 129. itSextinQion, Ciz30, 
why he moves in the Ecliptick, A. 42. the grear 
Neity of the heathen, D. 49, 61. no ſpeRatour 
of our affairs, C. 4, 33. nor caule of appariti« ; 

ons, C. 51.nor indued with a Soul, C, 4. | | 

Sun what according to the Myſtical Cabbala, D. 

31,155. 

Supernatural efteQs argue a Deity, A, 86. 

Superſtition ( vid. Religion) E. 10. 

Swans why ſo ſhaped, A. 73. 

Sympathies whence, C, 10.vid. Viral, 


Sy mpathetick Cures, E. 103, 193. 


T. 


Angibility of matter, 62,66, 73. vid. Ims 
penetrability. . 

Tarantula its various efte&s, B. 6. 

Taſts, vid. Savours. | 

Teeth why ſo placed, A. br. 

Temper, vid. Complexion. 

Temperance cures E nthuftaſm, B. 31. 

Tempeſts raiſed by Ceremonies, A. 91. 

Ten its names and nature, D. $2, 1191139. 

Tendons, vid. Malcles. 

Ternaty its names and nature, D. 79, 112. 

Tetraffys, (vid. Quaternary ) D. 82, 106, 107, 

114116, 119, 123. 

©4d,; Angels, D. go. | 


- 


. Thedno bit out her tongue, 8c. B. 42. : 


T heoſophiſts their wild conceits, B. 29. 

Things are nothing to us but as tlicy are cognos 
ſcible, C. I7. 

Thouſand years, D. 163, 

T hracians intoxicated with fumes, B. 5. 

Tillage, vid, Husbandry. 

Timber-trees their ule, A. 49, 51,58. 

Tobu va bohu, D.74. 

Transformations of men into Brutes, A. 123; 
184, C. 126. 

Tree-yeele, A.136,186. 

Tree of life what, D. 23, 34, 165: 

Tree of knowledge, ibid, 171. 

Trinity in Moſes, D. 73,127. 

Triton upon the river Rubicon, A. 101. 

Tntky-cotk why fo ſhaped, A. 73. 

T utelary Angels, vid. Guardian Gen. 


VY. / = - 
Acuum whether it be or not, B.63468,73. 


Vallies, vid. Hills. | 
Valves 
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in tht uſe C. 200. fourth | 


5 the Soul Immonal,C.140. 


Eo aki Aer. 2 ite: 
aeto men; A. 60. - . 
y har 6 130, Wy 


whence, B, 19, 
er had knives, nails, &c. conveighed 
F083 7 reneris A. $7- 

2 - niverſs | argues a Deity, A. JO, 167. 
Uni pe Spirit with Matter as intelligible as of 
p Matter, A,152. C. 32. ariſeth from 
| congruity, A. 153. C. 120. 

of nails, pins, &c. A. 98, 182, 

| Portices w generated, B. 138, held by Demo- 
_ critus, D. 103, 

Uniſon ſtrings ul they ſympathile, C. 293. 
Unite its names and nature, D, 75, 109, 141. 
Unity of Souls confuted, C. 313. 


wy 


Ariane, vid, Margares. 
Waters of what the {ymbole, D. 29, 
34, 60, 76, TOY IS33155e 


by Witches, A.90, 92, b 

' Winnich his contra& wh the Devil, A. ror. 

Winter-wolfsbane, vid. Aconitum. 

Wirches, vid. Souls of Witches, 

, A. 93. of Warbois, A. 96. 

burnt town, C, 221. 

| Wicches executed at Cambridge, A. 90. 

| Wood-Sorrell, vid. Alleluja, 

World whether infinite, B. 64, 69, 76, 78, $3. 
in whar ſenſe an Animal, C. 126. the veſt of the 


erernal Logos, D. 120.K, 5. why called x 
D, 120. 


4 Z. 


Eale of Enthufhaſts an effc& of heated Me- 
lancholy), B. 11. 


Zeale miſtaken of hay ill conſequence t@ our fyu- 
rure ſtaft, C, 192, 


Y 


A. . 158. lin, 21. lege ſeems. 168. |. 38, nor the 
B. 60. .21.leg, Suecos, 66.1.3. fingularis, 734.33. dubitavi.$4.1.z 2, 3 cerra removear. 93, 


L '$ .ad F, leg, 
EC, . 60. in 
D. 82.1. 15, 

mW, 


© 103. | 


ad T. 99.1. 17. B.leg. C. 129.1, 29, trakamus, 133. |. 36. iturs, 
; book 1. MOTS os * power, the. | + 
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